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ract from “An Act defining the ies of State Librarian, and preserihi 

Rules for the government of the State Libr ary,?? passed April 95-1850. 

§ 3. Books may be taken from the State Library by the Members 
of the Leglslature and its Officers during the Sessions of the same ; 
and at any time by the Governor, and the Officers of the Executive 
Department of this State; who are required to keep their offices at 
the Seat of Government; the Justices of Supreme’Court, and At- 
torney General ; provided, that no person shalt he permitted to take 
or retain from the Library more than two volte: of miscellaneous 
works at any one time. 

§ 4. The Librarian shall cause to be kept a reper of all books 
issued and returned, at the time they shall be so isswed or returned; 
and none of the books, except the Law s, Journals@and Reports of 
this State, which may be taken from the Library Ry*Members of 
the Legislature, or its Officers, during the Session, shaHe be retained 
more fhe two weeks; and all the Dooks taken by\th& \aiembers of *[ 
the Legislature, or its Officers of every kind, shall be rumed at 
the close ef the Session, 

§ 5. Tf amy person injure or fail to return any books takéa from 
>the Library,*svithin the time prescribed in the foregoing section, 
he shall forfeit and pay to the Librarian, for the benefit of the Li- 
brary, threetimes the yaluethereof, or of the set to which it belongs; 
> and before fhe: Cont#oller shall issue his warrant ‘in favor of a any 
Member or ‘Officer of the Wegislature, or of this State, for his per 
diem allowance, or salary, he shall be satisfied that such Member. or 
> Officer has returned all books taken out of the Library by him, and 
has settled all accounts for‘itjuging such books or otherwise. 

§ 6. All fines and forfeitures a cruing under and by virtue of this 
Act, shall be recoverable by-aé¢tien of debt’ ‘before any Justice of the 
| Peace or Court having jurisdietion of the same, in the name of the 
“ares of the State of California, for the use.of the State Library, 
» and in all such trials, the entries of the Librarian, to be made as 
“hereinbefore described, shall he evidence of the.dclivery of the book 
Ire or books, and of the dates thereof; and it shall be his duty to carry 

5 the provisions of this Aet into execution, and sue for all injuries 


| done to the Library, and for = Lace under this Act. 
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The Hiftory of the Carthaginians. 
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The Hiftory of the Carthaginians, from the Taking of 
Capua dy Hannibal, to the Defiruction of Carthage 
dy AEmilianus, 


pua, as we have related in the preceding volume, adfions in 

than he attempted, both by promifes and menaces, Italy zm- 

to make himfelf mafter of Neapolis. But the Nea- mediately 
politans being proof againft all his efforts, he advanced to ree es 
Nola, and fummoned that city, threatening its inhabitants 0’ % 
with the utmoft extremities, if they did not immediately fur- 
render. The fenate, at leaft the leading men in it, were wholly 
in the Roman intereft ; but the Carthaginians being mafters of 
the open country, and in high reputation by the advantages 
they had gained, the populace was intirely at Hannibal's de- 


 yotion. ‘The former therefore, in order to carry their point, 
B2 pretended 


He had no fooner pofleffed himfelf of Ca- The tranf: 


The Hiftory of the Carthaginians. B. IV. 
pretended to be in a difpofition to furrender the city to Fan- 
nibal ; but at the fame time infinuated, that, before this could 
be done, it would be proper to come to fome terms of agree- 
ment withhim. By pretending to enter into a negotiation with 
the Carthaginian, the fenate gained time to difpatch an exprefs 
to Marcellus, the Roman pretor, who informed him of the 
abfolute neceflity of marching inftantly to their relief. Here- 
upon Marcellus, leaving Ca/ilinum, where he was then pofted, 
advanced to Calatia; and having paffed the Vulturnus, moved, 
with furprifing celerity, through the diftri&s of Satricula and 
Trebia, in order to fuccour Nola. Hannibal drew off upon 
his approach, and made a frefh attempt upon Neapolis ; but 
without effe@. After this, he laid fiege to Naceria,» and 
ftarved it to a furrender. "Then he again approached No/a, 
and encamped before it. But the town was kept out of his 
bands by L..Bantius, whom the Romans had brought over to 
their intereft, by a prefent of a fine horfe, and five hundred 
bigati (A). Acerre Hannibal \aid in afhes, the inhabitants 
abandoning it upon his approach. From thencé he moved to 
Cafilinum, which he caufed firft to be attacked by a body of 
Gatulians under the command of their captain Z/alca. But 
they being repulfed, as well as a large Carthaginian detach- 
ment headed by Adgherbal, Hannibal was obliged to turn the 
iiege into a blockade. After this, he left a finall body of troops 
to guard his lines, and put his army into winter-quarters at 
Capua *. 

_ * Diop. Sre. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Liv. 1. xxiit. c. 14—19. 
Piur. in Marcel.“‘Paut.Oros. 1. iv. ¢716. 


(A) The digati, or nummi bi- 


fati, were filver pieces of mo- 


ney, with the figure of a chariot 
drawn by a pair of horfes flamp- 
ed upon them; and the guadri- 
gati, OF nummi quadrigati, others 
with that of one drawn by two 
pair of horfes, as we learn from 
Pliny. According to the fame 
author, the Phrygiaxs invented 
the former kind of chariots, and 
Erichthonius the latter. Let this 
be admitted, and it will feem to 
follow, that the Romans-had thefe 
chariots introduced among ft them 


(1), Pin. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. GL. vii, ¢, 56. 


Val. Max. 1. ii. ex. ¥7, 
?iv. ertal. de pal. 
Gronov. ia ant. Gres. thefaur. vel, 
differt. edit, Oxon, 17385 


Plut. in prob, Roman, c. 52. 
Vide etiam Foan, Meurfium, de fort. Athen, apud Fac. 
Ve p+ 1707. @ de ling, Etrur. regal. vernac. 


by their neighbours theE¢ru/cans, 
whowere defcended from the Ly- 
dians and Phrygians, fince they 


‘were ufed at Rome before that 


city had any intercourfe with the 
Greeks. Many Roman denarii, 
particularly of thofe coined in 
the times of the republic, with 
fuch images on their reverfes, are. 
to be feen in the cabinets of the 
curious. Tacitus, and other Ro- 
man authors, as well as Livy, 
mention the coins we are now 
treating of (r). 


Dempft. de Etrur. regal, 1. iv cs Ge 
Tacit. in cert. Afiat. urb. 


Ir 
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It is intimated by the Roman hiftorians, that C A 

the deftru€tion of Hannibal Here it was, ain a kth ve ine ie 
authors, that thofe foldiers, who had long been inured to the Capua 
greateff. fatigues, and braved the moft formidable dangers, were P”9u@iciak 
vanquifhed by luxury, and a flow of pleafures, with Sebich the 7? Hannir 
minds of the Capuans, who were immerfed in a profufion of °?" 
the moft charming delights, had long been corrupted. Livy 
in particular intimates, that Hannibal’s delicious abode at Ca- 
pua was a reproach to his former conduét, and infinitely more 
prejudicial to his affairs, than the falfe ftep he was guilty of, 
in not -marching directly to Rome after the battle of Canna. 
For this laft. error, according to that hiftorian, might feem 
only to have retarded his victory ; whereas the former rendered 
him abfolutely incapable of conquering. This, we fay, is the 
fentiment of Livy, and has been adopted by feveral later wri- 
ters 5 but whether or no it is intirely agreeable to truth, will, 
af we confider things with due attention, perhaps admit of 
fome difpute °. 

For though we fhould allow, that the martial genius of 
the Carthaginians was impaired by the bewitching retirement 
at Capua, yet it cannot be reafonably fuppofed, that the bad 
fuccefs, which afterwards attended Hannibal’s arms, ought to 
be afcribed to this, as its principal caufe. The frequent de- 
feats that general afterwards gave the Romans, the feveral 
towns he reduced in fight of the Roman armies, the bravery 
with which he maintained himfelf in /ta/y for fourteen years 
after this event, in fpite of the continued efforts of. the ene- 
my, will not admit of fuch a fuppofition. But Zvy himlelf 
puts this beyond difpute: that author points out to us a caufe 
_ of the declenfion of the Carthaginian affairs in Italy, different 

from the delights of Capua °. se; 

We have before obferved from him, that the fenate and T4e prin- 
people of Carthage ordered four thoufand Numidian horfe, cipal cause 
forty elephants, and a confiderable body of Spanij/b infantry, ofthe decay 
with a proper fum of money, to be fent to /taly, in order to of Hanni- 
enable Hannibal to maintain and extend his conquefts there. ae .. gh 
Had this ample fupply been fent him with an expedition equal/@* 
to the fpirit with which it. was granted, the Romans would 
have had no opportunity of reflecting upon Hannibal, on ac- 
count of his conduct at Capua. That general would, in all 
human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of the Car- 
thaginian republic to have fubmitted to the fuperior force of 


b Liv. ubi fup. Vav. Max. 1.ix.c.1. | Fror. L.at.¢: 6, (SEX. 
Avret. Vict. in Hannib. Zonar. |. 1x. ¢. 3. | ¢ Liv. 
1. xxiii. c. 13. & c.32. Idem, 1. xxvi. Zonar. ubi fup. 
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The Hiftory of the Carthaginians.  B.IV. _ 
his arms the next campaign. But, notwithftanding the in- 
fluence of the Barcinian faction, Hanno, and his adherents, 
found means not only to retard the march of the intended 
fuccours,' bat even to diminifh them. ago, through the ar- 
tifices of that infatuated party, could obtain an order for only 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe 5 
and even with this body of troops, inconfiderable as it was, 
he was fent to Spain. Hannibal, being thus deferted by his 
country, through the intrigues of a profligate and abandoned 
fation, who had come to a refolution to facrifice the ftate, of 
which they were members, to their private refentment, found 
himfelf obliged to be on the defenfive, his army being reduced 
to twenty-fix thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the 
Romans therefore, notwithftanding the difficulties they were 
reduced to, fent every year two confular armies into the field, 
fully recruited, and in good order; as neither the Gauls nor 
Htalians were natural allies of the Carthaginians, and confe- 
quently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as foon as for- 
tune began to declare againft them ; there is no need to have 
recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order to account for 
HTannibal’s being driven out of Italy 4. 

Ar the return of the fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Ca/ilinum. 
He did not, however, pufh this on with vigour, as knowing, 
that the place muft foon furrender through want of provifions. 
The famine raged fo grievoufly amoneft the citizens, that they 
were obliged, for fome time, 'to feed upon the moft loathfome 
animals, Valerius Maximus tells us, that one of them gave 
another an hundred Roman denarii for a fingle moufe ; which 
fupported him, till Hannibal granted the garifon a capitula- 
tion ; but the perfon who fold it, in the mean time, perifhed 
with hunger. Pliny and Frontinus affirm, that this moufe was- 
purchafed with two hundred Reman denarii; and with thefe 
authors Livy, in the main, agrees. Marcellus, not being able 
to attempt raifing the fiege, by reafon of an inundation of the 
Vulturnus, the troops in garifon were forced to have recourfe 
to Hannibal’s clemency ; who, induced thereto by their brave 
defence, permitted them to march out of the town, upon the 
freemens paying feven ounces of gold a head. Hannibal re- 
ftored Ca/ilinum to the Campanians, leaving there a Cartha- 
ginian garifon of feven hundred men, to defend the place 
againft the Romans, in cafe they fhould think proper, after his 
departure, to attack it. Then, to complete the redu@tion of 
that part of Jtaly, in conjun@ion with the greateft part of . 


® Vide Univerf. hift, vol. xii. pall. 
the 


C. XII. The Hifory of the Carthaginians. , 


the Brutii, he laid fiege to Petelia, the only city of that na- 
tion, which held out againft him, The Peteliani immediately 
applied to the Romans for fuccours in the moft preffing man- 
ner; but the perplexed ftate of affairs would not permit the 
republic to affift them. Notwithftanding which, they de- 
fended themfelves for feveral months againft the reiterated at- 
tacks of the whole Carthaginian army, with incredible bravery 
and refolution °. 

During thefe tranfaCtions in /taly,, the war was carried on The frate 
with great vigour in Spain. For fome time A/drubal, the % fairs 
Carthaginian general there, kept himfelf upon the defenfive, in Spain. 
not being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipio, or the land- forces commanded by Cxeius. How- 
ever, at laft receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, from Carthage, he ventured to move 
out of the faftneffes, wherein he had before pofted himfelf, 
and advanced towards the enemy’s camp. He likewife gave 
orders to have his fleet refitted, to protect the maritim parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the iflands adjacent to 
them, from all infults of the enemy ; but, before this was in 
a condition to put to fea, he received intelligence, that feve- 
ral captains of fhips had gone over to the Romans. Thefe 
captains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the /berus, through cowardice, the laft 
year; which they not being able to brook, had, from that 
time, meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians. Not con- 
tent with what they had already done, they endeavoured to 
excite the Carthefians to a defeétion ; in which they fo far 
fueceeded, that feveral towns were drawn off from their obe- 
dience to the Carthaginians, and another, that refufed to join 
them, reduced by force. ‘This unexpected rebellion proved 
very prejudicial to Afdrubal, and a feafonable diverfion in fa- 
vour of the Romans. For the Carthaginian general, leaving 
the Romans to themfelves, advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy’s territories, with a defign to attack 
Galbus, the Carthefian general, who lay encamped there un- 
der the walls of the town he had lately pofleffed himfelf of. 
He therefore firft fent away his light-armed troops to recon- 
noitre the rebels, and draw them to an engagement, detach- 
ing immediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the 
neighbouring country, and cut off all the ftraggling parties of 
the enemy, that fhould be found difperfed there. By which 


e Liv. L. xxiii. c. 20. Appran. in Hannib. Pxrn. nat. hit. 1. 
viii, c. 57. Var. Max. lL. vil. c. 6. S. Jur. Frontin, ftrat. 1. 1v. 
c.g. ex, 20. Puur. in Marcel, & in Hannib. 
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- The Hiftory of the Carthaginians; BB. IV 
means many of the Carthefians were killed, others put to flight, 
and their camp alarmed at the fame time. However, their 
forces being very numerous, they were fo far from being ter-, 
rified at this motion, that they inftantly iffued out of their 
camp in a body, dancing after their manner, with an inten- 
tion to fall direétly upon the Carthaginians. This fudden in- 
ftance of courage fo damped the fpirits of 4/drubal’s main 
body, with which he was advancing to attack Galbus’s camp, 
that he thought proper to take poft on an eminence, in itfelf 
of difficult accefs, but rendered more fo by a river, which fe- 
cured him from the enemy. Here he was rejoined by the 
two above-mentioned detachments, equally ftruck with terror 
at the enemy’s approach. Nay, under {uch terrible appre- 
henfions were the Carthaginians at this junéture, that, not- 
withftanding their camp might have been looked upon as in- 
accefiible, Afdrubal fortified it with an intrenchment, in or- 
der to cover it the more effectually from all attempts of the 
barbarians. Some fkirmifhes happened whilft the two armies 
lay fo near one another ; but without any confiderable lofs on 
either fide. Livy tells us, that the Numidian cavalry were 
not fo good as the Carthefian ; nor the Mauritanian dartmen 
as the CarthefiatMargetecrs; who, in activity, were equal to 
them, and in ftrength, as well as courage, excelled them, 
Gajlbus; finding it impoffible either to draw the enemy out of 
their camp, or force the intrenchment that covered it, feized 
upon Afena, a town where Afdrubal had fixed his principal 
magazine, when he firft entered upon the Carthefian frontiers, 
and eafily made himfelf mafter of the open country round 
about it. Afdrubal, finding that the enemy, nota little elated 
with their fuccefs, foon after difperfed themfelves in {mall 
parties over the country, and laid afide all difcipline, both in 
their detachments and their camp, advanced out of his trenches, 
with his army drawn up in order of battle, and immediately 
fell upon them. The Carthefians, not expecting fo fudden an 
attack, and having a good part of their forces then roving 
about the country, were eafily routed by the Carthaginians, 
who continued the flaughter a great part of the day. In fine, 
the whole body of the barbarians in the camp, except a {mal] 
party, that efcaped, by a vigorous fally, to the mountains and 
woods, was put to the {word; which threw the Carthefians 
into fuch a confternation, that the next: day the whole nation 
fubmitted to Ajdrubal. Soon after a courier arrived from - 
Carthage, with orders to Afdrubal to begin his march for 
italy without delay. This changed the face of affairs in Spain ; 
for the Spaniards, upon the publication of this news, confi- 
dered the Carthaginians as not in a condition to protect them ; 

and 
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and of courfe began to turn their eyes towards the Romans. 
Afdrubal therefore difpatched an exprefs to Carthage, giving 
the republic an account how prejudicial the bare rumour of 
his departure had been to it; at the fame time adding, that, if 
the late orders were put in execution, the Romans would be 
matters of Spain, before he had paffed the Jberus. Notwithftand- 
ing which, the ftate of Carthage perfifted in its former refo- 
Jution, looking upon it as a matter of the utmoft confequence 
to fupport, Hannibal. However, it fo far complied with 4/- 
drubal’s requeft, as to fend Himilco, with a competent army, 
and a confiderable naval:reinforcement, into Spain, to watch 
the motions of both the natives and the Romans ‘. 

Himitco, having tranfported his forces into Spain, took 
care immediately to put himfelf into a fituation not to fear 
any infults from the Spaniards. He fortified his camp, drew 

his {hips on fhore, and furrounded them with an intrench- 
ment. After this, he haftened with the utmoft expedition 
through the territories of feveral cantons, either open enemies 
to the Carthaginians, or difpofed to be fo, to A4fdrubal’s camp, 
efcorted. by.a choice detachment of horfe. After he had im- 
parted the orders of the fenate to that general, and received 
from him inftruGions’ how to carry on the war in Spain, he 
returned to his own camp in fafety, the extreme celerity, with 
which he pofted through the territories of the aforefaid can- 
“tons, not giving any of them an opportunity of difcovering 
him. Before 4/drubal began his march for Jtaly, he furnifhed 
himfelf with large {ums of money, which he exacted from the 
Spaniards {ubje& to, and in alliance with Carthage, being 
fenfible that Hannibal could never have reached the Alps, 
had he not been powerfully fupported by gold. At laft, hav- 
ing got all things in readinefs for the enterprize he was going 
upon, he affembled all his forces, and advanced to the [berus. 
In the mean time he received” intelligence, that the Romans, 
apprifed of his approach, had laid fiege to [bera, a town de- 
riving its name from the river on which it ftood, and the 
“yicheft in all that part of Spain. To oblige them therefore to 
raife that fiege, he fat down before another town, which had 
lately fubmitted to the Romans. This had the defired effect 5 
for, the: Romans, leaving: Jbera, immediately moved towards 
him,’ and encamped upon a fpot about five miles diftant from 
him. The confequence of this aétion was a decitive battle ; 
wherein A/drubal gave proofs of an extraordinary military ge- 
nius, though fortune declared again{t him. The Spaniards in 


~ f)Ponys.l. viii Liv. 1 Xxild. ¢. 26---29. Fror. Lii, ¢.6, 
Appian, inIberic. Zonar. ubi dupra, 
it his 
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The Hiftory of the Carthaginians. B. IV. 
his army, not relifhing an Italian expedition, took to their 
heels at the firft onfet , the Mauritanian and Numidian horfe — 
made but a faint refiftance ; fo that the rout was general, and 
the flaughter dreadful, 4/drubal did all that could be expected 
from the moft confummate general ; he continued to give 
his orders with the greateft prefence of mind, and to animate 
his men by his-example, till all things became defperate. But 
not being able to rally his troops, he found himfelf obliged to 
Jeave the field of battle and his camp to the enemy, together 
with the vaft fums of money he had amafled for the Italian 
expedition. According to Eutropius and Orofius, the Cartha- 
ginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, and ten thou- 
fand taken prifoners, in the ation. Zonaras intimates, that 
Cneius was fo pofted with a body of troops, that very few of 
the Carthaginians found it poffible to make their efcape. Af-- 
ter this blow, all the Spaniards, who had before been waver- 
ing in their fidelity to Carthage, declared for the victors. A/- 
drubal, in the mean time, collecting the remains of his fhat- 
tered army, was fo far from being in a condition to attempt» 
fuccouring Hannibal, that he found it difficult to maintain 
himfelf in Spain 8. . 

Our readers will eafily conceive, that this account of the 


_ tial in his Spanifh affairs, during the period we are now upon, is chiefly 
‘relation of extracted from Livy; though they may at the fame time dif- 


the tranf- 
ations in 
Spain, 


cover, that we have inferted feveral circumftances not taken 
notice of by that hiftorian, with which we have been fupplied 
by other antient writers. ‘They are not therefore to be fur- 
prifed, if they fhould meet with feveral improbabilities, and 
even inconfiftencies, in the relation ; fince Livy muft be al- 
lowed to have been moft unreafonably prejudiced againft the 
Carthaginian republic, as well as in favour of hisown. Fa- 
bius PiGtor, Valerius Antias, and others, from whom he com- 
piled his hiftory, were of the fame difpofition with himfelf in 
this particular. What truth therefore can be expeéted from 
them in a defcription of any great tranfaGtions, wherein the 
Carthaginians bore a principal part? The improbabilities and 
inconfiftencies juft hinted at are fo glaring, that they cannot 
efcape the eye of any attentive reader ; for which reafon it is 
fuperfluous, would the nature of our defign permit, to recite. 
them. However, thus much is apparent from what the above- 
mentioned authors have tranfmitted to pofterity in the point 
before us; to wit, that the defeat of Afdrubal, in a great 
meafure, ruined Hannibal’s affairs in Italy, though it was not 


® Liv. ubi fupra, c. 29. Dron. Sic. J. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef, 
Appian. Fror. Eurror. Oros; Zonars &C.- ubi fupra, 


attended 
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attended with fuch fatal confequences in Spain, as Livy fug- 
gefts. “That hiftorian himfelf puts this laft obfervation beyond 
difpute, in fome fubfequent parts of his work. How greatly 
then are we to regret the lofs of that part of Pohbius’s excel- 
lent hiftory, treating of thefe campaigns in Spain ! This, had 
it been extant, would undoubtedly have fet us right in every 
important particular relating to them, | But to return to the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy», 

HrmiLco, who commanded the Carthaginian forces before The Car- 
Petelia, carried on the fiege of that place wich great vigour, thaginians 
battering the walls with the utmoft fury, and haraffing the 7educe Pe- 
garifon by continual affaults. However, the Peteliani defended t¢li. 
themfelves in a very gallant manner, deftroying great numbers 
of the befiegers, though they were but an handful of men. 

But what not a little contributed to the defence of the place, 
was the bravery of the women, who diftinguifhed themfelves 
as much as the men on this occafion. They made frequent 
fallies, burnt the enemy’s works, and then retired triumph- 
antly into the town. Notwithftanding which, Hannibal hav- 
ing cut off all communication betwixt them and the neigh- 
bouring country, they were fo greatly prefled by famine, that 
they found themfelves obliged to fend all the ufelefs people 
out of the city, who, according to Appian, were immediately 
butchered, by the Carthaginians in the fight of the garifon. At - 
laft, they refolved to make a fally with their whole force, 
which they accordingly did; but the greateft part of them, 
through hunger and fatigue, not having ftrength enough either 
to make ufe of their arms, or retire into the town, were put 
to the fword.. However, eight hundred of them cut their way 
through the enemy, and efcaped in a body to the Romans 5 
who, after the conclufion of this war, reinftated them in their 
former pofleffions, and always took care to diftinguifh them 
by fuch marks of efteem, as their fingular fidelity intitled them 
to’. 

AFTER the reduétion of Petelia, Hannibal, having been As like- 
rejoined by Himilco’s detachment, advanced to Con/entia ; wi/e Con- 
which foon furrendered to him. Locri opened its gates upon fentia, 

‘the firft fummons, the principal citizens having, for fome time, ee ¥ 
kept a fecret correfpondence with the Brutiz, who had united ie — 
themfelves with the Carthaginian army. Croton, which was, ie 
in a manner, deferted by its inhabitants, and feveral other ci- 
ties of Magna Gracia, did the like. Rhegium, though at- 
tacked by Hannibal with all his forces, held out bravely, and 


h Liv. ubi fupra, & alib. i Liv. 1. xxiti.c.35. Appian. 
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baffled all the efforts of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the 
mean time, wavered in its fidelity to the Romans, the defeat 
at Canna giving it fuch an idea of the Carthaginian power, 
that it could not avoid difcovering an inclination to follow the 
example of the Italians. Even the family of Hero was not 
intirely free from this difpofition. For Gelon, the heir appa- 
rent to the crown of Syracufe, defpifing Hiero’s old age, de- 
clared for Hannibal; and had not death taken him off fo op- 
portunely, that Hiero himfelf was fufpeéted of haftening his 
fate, he might have made a powerful diverfion in favour of 
the Carthaginians *. ; 
The Car- In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
thaginians army in Spain, with letters from 4/drubal, importing, that he 
prepare to had received an intire defeat, and that the greateft part of 
invade — Spain had revolted to the Romans. ‘The fenate and people 
Sardinia. were thunder-ftruck at this melancholy advice ; which, for 
the prefent, difconcerted all their meafures. A4ago was upon 
the point of fetting out for /ta/y, with a reinforcement of 
twelve thoufand foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty elephants, 
and a thoufand talents of filver. But his departure, upon the 
reception of this. mortifying news, was countermanded, and 
he ordered to hold himfelf in readinefs to embark for Spaz at 
a minute’s warning. Whilft matters were in this ferment at 
Carthage, embafladors arrived there from Sardinia, inviting 
the Carthaginians, in the name of Hlamp/icora, who, at that 
time, bore the chief fway there, and the other Sardinian 
prime nobility, to fend over a body of troops, in order to 
take pofleffion of that ifland. ‘Thefe embafladors infinuated, 
That the Romans had fcarce any forces there; that thé old pra- 
tor Cornelius had left the ifland; that anew one, unacquainted 
with the genius of the Sardi, was expedted ; that the Sardi were 
tired of the Roman government, and extremely incenfed againft 
‘their imperious and avaricious inajters, for their grievous exac- 
tions the laft year 5 in fine, that nothing was wanting to induce 
them to foake off the Roman yoke, but an encouragement thereto 
from fome powerful ftate, that would take them under its pro- 
teétion. This embafly a little revived the drooping fpirits of 
the Carthagimans, who thereupon immediately fent AZago to 
Spain with the aforefaid fuecours, and difpatched A/drubal, 
furnamed Calvus ', with the like number of forces, to fupport 
thevbard: To. 2 
Hannibal Wuutsrr the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome 
concludes a were thus contending for fupertority, the eyes of all the 
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neighbouring ftates were fixed upon them. Amoneft the reft, treaty 
Philip king of Macedon had obferved, with great attention, wth Phi- 
the progrefs of this war. This, in point of prudence, he lip Ainge of 
thought himfelf obliged to, as he was a neighbour to Ztaly, Macedon, 
being feparated from it only by the Jonian fea. At firft, he 

was equally inclined to both parties; but, finding Hannibal 

the favourite of fortune, he game to a refolution ta enter into 

an offenfive and defenfive alliance with the Carthaginians. To 

this end he fent an embafly, with Xenophanes, one of his mi- 
nifters, at the head of it, to Hannibal’s camp in Campania. 
Thefe embaffadors happened to fall into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, and were conducted to the pretor Valerius Levinus, in 

his camp at Nuceria. But Xenophanes, by his addrefs, pre- 
tending he came to propofe a treaty of friendfhip to the Ro- 
mans, found means to purfue his route ; and, upon his arrival 

at HannibaPs head-quarters, concluded a treaty with him, 
which, together with the preamble to it, was couched in the 
following terms. ‘* Copy of the treaty concluded between 

¢ Hannibal, general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myr- 

*< can, Barmocar, all the fenators of Carthage, together with 

“< the whole body of forces then prefent, on the one fide ; 

$¢ and Xenophanes fon of Cleomachus, an Athenian, miniftet 

** plenipotentiary of Philip fon of Demetrius, king of Mace- 

$© don, in his own name and that of the Adacedonian nation, 

© and their allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty 

“© are agreed upon in the moft folemn manner by both the 

** contracting powers, inthe prefence of Jupiter, func, and 

*¢ Apollo ; of the Demon of Carthage, Hercules, and Lolaus ; 

©¢ of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; of thofe diviniti s who are 

© confederates with Carthgge; of the Sun, Moon, and Earth ; 

<< of the Rivers, Meadows, and Waters; of the tutelary dei- 

¢ ties of Carthage, Macedon, and Greece; and, laftly, of 

&¢ thofe deities, who, prefiding in war, affift at, and fuper- 

<¢ intend, the figning of the prefent treaty. Hannibal, ge- 

<< neral of the Carthaginian forces, the fenators above-men- 

%* tioned, and the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, 

*© according to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a 

‘S° treaty of amity, by virtue of which the contracting pow- 

<< ers are, from henceforth, obliged to treat each other as 

‘©¢ friends and brethren. In confequence therefore of this 

«< convention, -king Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the 

«6 Greeks their allies, engage themfelves to defend and fup- 

© port, to the utmoft of their power, the lords the Cartha- 

<< ginians, Hannibal their general, all the fenators and forces 

<< with him, all governors of provinces under the dominion 


«s of Carthage, who govern by the fame laws, the a of 
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Utica, ‘and all other cities and nations fubject to the Car- 
thaginian empire ; all! who bear arms in their fervice 5 all 
cities in alliance with them in Italy, Gaul, and Liguria ; 
and all that fhall hereafter become their allies in thofe coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian armies, the 
inhabitants of Utica, all the cities and ftates fubje&t to Car- 
thage, all the Carthaginian allies, and their troops, all the 
nations of Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, that are in a ftate of 
amity with the Carthaginians, or that fhall hereafter enter 
into an alliance with them, folemnly oblige themfelves to 
preferve from all injuries and infults, and ftrenuoufly to 
fupport, Pbilip king of Macedon, the Macedonian nation, 
together with the Greeks their allies. No clandeftine de- 
figns fhall be formed by either party againft the other. Both 
powers fhall, with the utmoft fincerity and alacrity, act 
againft the enemies of Carthage and king Philip, except 
fuch kings, cities, or ports, as fhall have contracted a 
friendfhip with either of them. The Romans thall be looked 
upon as a common enemy, till fueh time as the gods fhalk 
be pleafed happily to terminate the war already commenced. 
King Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
allies, fhall fupply the Carthaginians with all neceflaries, in 
order to carry on this war, in fuch manner as fhall be here- 
after fettled by a particular convention. If Heaven fhould 
not vouchfafe fuccefs to the arms of the high allies, but 
they fhould be obliged to enter into a negotiation with the 
enemy, and even conclude a peace with them, they fhall 
all be comprehended in that treaty. The Romans fhall ne- 
ver be permitted to have any footing in the ifland of Cor- 
cyra, nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
Apollonia, Epidamnus, Pharus, Dimales, Parthenia, with 
its territories, and Atintania. ‘They fhall be obliged to de- 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations, 
who fhall be found in any part of their dominions. If the: 
Romans thall hereafter declare war againft either of the con- 
tracting powers, they fhall mutually affift each other, as 
occafion fhall require. The fame thing fhall be done by 
both parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with 
either of them, except it be a king, ftate, or city, with 
which the other was before in alliance. It fhall be lawful 
either to cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add 
new ones to it, by the mutual confent of both parties, if 
it fhall hereafter be judged expedient fo to do *,”? 
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Turis copy of the articles of the oftenfive and defenfive alli- 
ance concluded betwixt the Carthaginians and Philip king of 
Macedon, preferved to us by Polybius, is a moft curious and 
valuable fragment of antiquity, as ferving not only to give us 
a good idea of the moft noted objects of the Carthaginian wor- 
fhip, but likewife to exhibit to our view the form and manner 
in which that nation drew up their treaties. For it appears 
pretty plain from Polybius, that the Carthaginians were looked 
upon as the chief party concerned in this engagement ; and 
that the preparing of this inftrument inferted here was, ina 
great meafure, left to Hannibal, It likewife further appears, 
that Livy has not fo much given us the articles of this treaty, 
as certain inferences and conclufions drawn from thofe arti- 
cles, fome of which were, in all probability, falfe. Thefe he 
-feems to have taken from Fabius Piétor, Valerius Antias, and 
others, who have not paid the greateft regard to truth in many 
particulars relating to the 4frican republic °. 

WueEn the Macedonian embafladors returned home, Han- Philip’s 
nibal fent three minifters with them ; to wit, Gifco, Boftar, embaffa- 
and Mago, in order to bring him king Philip’s ratification of “75 @fer- 
the above-mentioned treaty. They had a veffel waiting for cepted by 
them, privately ftationed near the temple of ‘funo Lacinia in he Ro; 
Calabria; but were fcarce got out to fea, when they were ow 
defcried by the Romans. Some light frigates being detached 
from the Roman fquadron, then cruifing off the coafts of Ca- 
labria, {oon came up with them, and obliged the veffel they 
were on board immediately to furrender. In this emergency, 
Xenophanes had recourfe to another falfhood, afferting, That 
all the paffes and highways in Campania were fo guarded by the 
Carthaginian parties, that he found it impoffible to go to Rome, 
as be was ordered; but without effect. For the Carthaginian 
minifters were betrayed by their language and habits, by 
which means the Romans difcovered the whole fecret, fent 

both the Carthaginian and Macedonian embaffadors prifoners 
to Rome, and diverted the impending ftorm this formidable 
‘league threatened them with, in the manner related by us in a 
former part of this hiftory ?. 

Asour this time Hannibal received intelligence, that the 74e Car- 
Campanians, who had aflembled an army of fourteen thoufand thaginian 
men to aét in favour of the Carthaginians, had been intirely affeir ve? 
defeated by Gracchus at Hamza ; to which place they had ad- dea 
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vanced, in order to feize upon Cuma. They loft on this oc- 4) ce be 
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cafion above two thoufand men, together with Marius Alfius 
their commander, and thirty-four ftandards. He therefore, 
without lofs of time, marched to Hame; but, upon his ar- 
rival there, found only the carcafes of the Campanians, who 
fell in the laft a€tion, with which the ground was ftrewed, . 
the enemy having ‘retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cume. For the. prefent, Hannibal reoccupied his former 
camp upon mount Jifata ; but, at the folicitation of the Cam-— 
panians, after having ravaged all the country about Cume, he 
laid fiege to that city. Having applied an huge wooden tower 
to the walls of the place, he. made a vigorous affault.. But 
the Roman conful, who had thrown himfelf into the town, 
erected one that was higher, and pofted fome men init, who 
difcharged a great number of flaming torches, befides a vatt 
quantity of other combuftible materials, upon the befiegers. 
This put the Carthaginians into diforder; which being ob- 
ferved by the garifon, a ftrong party fallied out of the town, 
put them to the rout, and purfued them as far as their camp, 
which was about a mile diftant. uy tells us, that Hannibal 
loft fourteen hundred men on this oceafion upon the fpot, be- 
fides forty taken prifoners. However, the next day the Car- 
thaginian drew up his army in order of battle betwixt his 
camp and the town, in order to draw the Romans to an en- 
gagement ; but the conful declining this, he immediately de- 
camped, and took poft again upon mount Tifata. Wihilft 
thefe things happened, Hanno-was defeated at Grumentum in. 
Lucania by T. Sempronius Longus, and loft four thoufand men 
upon the field of battle, befides forty-one military enfigns.. 
After this blow, Hanno abandoned Lucania to the enemy, - 
and retreated into the country of the Brut. Upon thefe re- 
peated inftances of ill fuccefs, three towns of the Hirpin re= 
volted from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who took a 
thoufand prifoners there, and caufed them all to be fold under 
the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, :4/drubal, 
furnamed Calvus, fet fail from Carthage, with the armament 
under his command, for Sardiaia.; but received great damage 
from a {torm he met with in his paflage, and was obliged to 
put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here he ftaid 
awhile, in order to refit his fleet; which gave the Romans 
time to make head againft the Carthaginians in Sardinia, and 
confequently not a little. contributed to the fignal overthrow 
Afdrubal foon after received in that ifland 4. vote 

Puixip, king of Macedon, being informed, that his em- 
bafladors, together with the Carthaginian minifters fent*by 
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Hannibal, had fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent He- 
raclitus Scotinus, Crito Berreus, and Sofitheus Magnes, three 
noblemen, he could confide in, to conclude a frefh treaty with 
that general. This they happily performed ; but, as the fum- 
mer was fpent in this negotiation, Philip could not put himfelf 
foon enough in motion to make any diverfion in favour of the 
Carthaginians. Hannibal therefore now began confiderably to 
lofe ground. Fabius, having paffed the Vulturnus, in con- 
junction with his collegue, took the cities of Combulteria, ° 
Trebula, and Saticula, by affault, making the Carthaginian 
garifons therein prifonersof war. In the mean time Hanni- 
bal kept a fecret correfpondence with the populace of Nola, 
engaging them to deliver the city into his hands. This being 
communicated to Fabius, he fent the proconful AZarcedlus with 
a body of troops thither, to garifon the place, and protect the 
nobility, who were in the Roman intereft ; and pofted himfelf 
betwixt No/a and the Carthaginian camp upon mount Tifata, 
in order to cut off all communication betwixt them. Marcel- Marcellus 
lus likewife made frequent incurfions into the territories of the gazzs an- 
Hiirpini, and the Samnites Caudini, where he committed great other con= 
depredations, This induced the Hirpini and the Samnites to fiderable 
fend deputies to Hannibal, reproaching him with his indolence, BES 
and telling him, That Marcellus feemed rather to be the’con- eel a 
queror at Cann@ than Hannibal. To whom Hannibal replied, : 
That as the blow given the Romans at Canne had eclipfed all 
his other victories, fo they fhould foon fee the glory of that 
obfcured by another more illuftrious atchievement. Then dif- 
miffing them with magnificent prefents, he advanced towards 
Nola, after having left a fufficient body of troops to guard his 
camp on mount Tifata. Upon his approach, he fent Hanno, 
~ with a detachment of the forces, to perfuade the Nolans to 
furrender their city to the Carthaginians. ‘Yo which end, by 
Marcellus’s permiffion, he had a conference with Herennius 

Baffus, and Herius Petrius, two perfons of the firft diftinétion 

in the place ; but without effect. Hannibal therefore, fitting 

down before the city, made the neceflary difpofitions for at- 

tacking it with the utmoft vigour 5 which A4Zarcellus obferving, 

fallied out upon his forces with fuch fury, that the action muft 

have become general, had not the combatants on both fides 
‘been obliged to draw off by a violent ftorm. On this occa- 

fion the Carthaginians, according to Livy, loft thirty men 5 

but the Romans not,one. . Two days after, a bloody engage: 

ment happened within a mile of Nola, wherein the Carthagi-. 

nians were driven out of the field. They loft, on this ocedlion, 

fifty thoufand men killed upon the {pot 5 and had fix lundr ed 

taken prifoners. A body of near thirteen hundred aie 
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and Numidian horfe, immediately after this defeat, deferted to 


the Romans ; which was a great lofs to Hannibal, as thefe 
were fome of his veteran troops, that had attended him in all 


‘his expeditions. Fabius, now laying afide his ufual caution, 


penetrated into the very heart of Campania ; and hearing of 
Hannibal’s retreat into Apulia, moved towards Capua, de- 
ftroying all the country, as he advanced, with fire and 
fword *. 

In the mean time, 4/drubal being detained in one of the 
ports of the Balearic iflands by the accident above-mentioned, 
Manlius \anded his forces at Caralis; and, upon taking a review 
of them, found them to confift of twenty-two thoufand foot, 
and twelve hundred horfe. At the head of this army he 
marched into the enemy’s territories, and encamped near 
Hampficora, the Sardinian general, who, being gone into the 
diftrict of the Pelliti Sardi, to aflemble all the youth there able 
to bear arms, in order to reinforce his troops, had left his fon 
fiioftus to command in his abfence. Hioffus, being an impe- 
tuous youth, ventured an engagement with Manlius, where- 
in he had the misfortune to be overthrown, having three 
thoufand of his men killed upon the fpot, and three hundred 
taken prifoners. The body affembled by Hamp/icora, upon 
this melancholy news, immediately difperfed itfelf over the 
fields and woods ; but, at laft, retired to a city called Cornus, 
the capital of the aforefaid diftri@. Sardinia now mutt have 


_ been totally loft, had not 4fdrubal arrived in the critical mo- 


ment with the forces fent from Carthage for the fupport of the 
Sardi. Hampficora {oon joined him with all the Sardinian 
troops he could draw together ; and, immediately after this 
junction, the confederates advanced into the territories of the 
Roman allies, laying wafte the whole country through which 
they moved. Their intention was to have marched direétly 
to Caralis, and feized upon that capital; but Manlius came 
up with them before they could put their defign in execution. 
After fome flight {kirmifhes betwixt the advanced guards of the 
two armies, a general aétion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 
foon put to the rout; but the Carthaginians continued the | 
fight with extraordinary bravery, infomuch that the victory 
hung long in fufpenfe. - However, they were at laft intirely 
defeated, and difperfed beyond a poflibility of rallying. Twelve 
thoufand of the Sardi and Carthaginians fellin this battle 3; and 
feven hundred of both nations were taken prifoners- AZago, 
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a near relation of Hannibal; Hanno, another Carthaginian 
nobleman, the chief fomenter of all thefe troubles in Sardinia ; 
and A/drubal the general ; were in the number of the haters 
But Hioftus, the fon of Hampficora, in that of the former 
which threw his father into fuch an excefs of grief, that he 
laid violent hands on himfelf. The fhattered remains of the 
Carthaginian and Sardinian army fied to Cornus, and, almoft 
upon the firft fummons of the conqueror, {urrendered at dif- 
cretion. All the cities and fortreffes likewife, either in the 
' Carthaginian jurifdiction, or that of Hamp/icora, ina few days 
made their fubmiffion to A4Zgnlius; who foon fet fail from Ca- 
ralis for the coaft of Jtaly, with the prifoners, as well as vaft 
booty, he had acquired in this fuccefsful expedition *. : 
AspruBat had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia, as The Cat- 
already related, than he fent the fleet back to Africa, the ad- thaginians 
miral of which, in his paflage, was attacked by a Roman fqua- worfted at 
dron of fifty fail, under the command of T. Otacilius the pre-/°" 
tor ; who, having ravaged the maritim part of the territory 
of Carthage, was fteering his courfe towards Sardinia, in queit 
of this very fleet. The Romansstook feven Carthaginian gal- 
lies, with their crews, the reft efcaping by fheering off in 
time. About this time Bomilcar arrived at Locri with a rein- 
forcement of troops, forty elephants, and a confiderable fup- 
ply of provifions and military ftores, from Carthage. After a 
fhort ftay here, he joined Hanno, who, at that time, lay en- 
camped in the country of the Brutiz, having narrowly efcaped 
being taken by Appius, who fuddenly pafled the ftreights of 
Reggio, and advanced to the gates of Lecri, in order to have 
furprifed him. Appius took poft in the neighbourhood of Le- 
_eri, immediately after Bomilcar’s departure 5 fo that the city, 
being abandoned by the Carthagtnians, opened its gates to him. 
However, he miffed his principal aim, and, without making 
any new attempts, foon after returned to Meffana *. 
Tur Carthaginians, according to Livy, fuftained this year State of 
a very confiderable lofs in Spain. Afdrubal, Mago, and Ha- affairs in 
milear, the fon of Bomilcar, three Carthaginian generals, laid Spain, 
fiege to Llliturgis, which had revolted to the Romans. “The 
Romans, with no fmall difficulty, forced their way through 
the enemy’s three camps, and {upplied their allies with all 
things neceffary, when they were upon the point of furren- 
dering for want of fuch a fupply. This encouraged the Sct- 
pias to venture a battle with the Carthaginians, whole army 
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confifted of fixty thoufand men, though theirs did not amount 
to above fixteen thoufand. A/drubal’s camp, being by far the 
mioft confiderable, was firft attacked by the Romans ; which 
‘being obferved by Adazo and familar, they advanced, each 
of them at the head of his refpe€tive corps, to fupport him, 
But, notwithftanding the inequality of numbers, according to 
the fame author, all the Carthaginian camps were forced, 
and their army overthrown, with the lofs of above fixteen 
thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand made prifoners, 
five elephants flain, befides a thoufand horfes, fixty military 
enfigns, and five elephants taken. The confequence of this 
defeat was the raifing the fiege of [/iturgis, from whence the 
Carthaginians retired with great precipitation to Indibilis, and 
ina fhort time found means fo to recruit their forces out of 
the Spanifb provinces, that they ventured another engagement 
with the Scipios. But their unhappy fate ftill attending them, 
they were routed again, and driven out of the field of battle, 
with the lofs of thirteen thoufand men killed in the ation and 
the purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty ftandards, 
and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the vi€tors. After 
this battle, adds Livy, almoft all the different nations of Spain 
revolted to the Romans *. 

Our readers will be beforehand with us in obferving with 
what improbabilities, not to fay abfurdities, this narration of 
Livy is clogged. How can it be fuppofed poffible for 4/dru- 
bal, after the complete defeat he met with in Spain only the 
laft year, to affemble another army of fixty thoufand men fo 
foon in the fame country, efpecially fince the Carthaginians 
had reinforced their troops in Jtaly, and fent a very confider- 
able body of forces to invade Sardinia ? If A/drubal, after the 
terrible blow he received laft year, could fcarce maintain him- 
felf in any part of Spain, as this author himfelf exprelly afferts, 
what probability is there, that, in the fpace of a very few 
months only, he fhould have become fo prodigioufly fuperior 
in ftrength to his conquerors the Romans, efpecially fince the 
Spaniards in general had declared againft him ? Laftly, admit- 
ting all this to be true, can it be imagined, that immediately 
after the fecond fatal overthrow mentioned here by our author, 
the Carthaginian general could form fo numerous an army out 
of the Spani/h nations, who had before efpoufed the Roman in- 
tereft ? The inconfiftencies couched in thefe queries are cer- 
tainly fo glaring, that it would be intirely needlefs to expa- 
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_tiate upon them ; and therefore we fhall content ourfelves . 
with having barely hinted at them here, as thinking this fuffi- 
cient to confirm what we have elfewhere obferved of the par- 
tiality of this hiftorian, or at leaft of thofe he extracted his ma- 
terials from ¥. 

No confiderable movements happened during the time the The troops 
troops on both fides lay in winter-quarters. “The citadel of é Italy oz 
Croton however was abandoned to the people of Lacri, allies of 49th fides 
the Carthaginians, after the conclufion of the campaign. Han-&? into 
nibal took up his winter-quarters at 4rpi, and the conful Sem- winter- 
pronius his at Luceria. Each commander kept a watchful eye 1#”""* 
upon his antagonift, and endeavoured to animate hismen, the 
Carthaginian and Roman parties frequently fkirmifhing with 
one another *. 

Asour this time Hannibal found means to raife commo- Hannibal 
tions in Sicily, which turned out nota little to his advantage. raz/es com- 
After the death of Hiero, by feveral artful fteps, he fixed his motions im 
grandfon Hieronymus, who fucceeded him in the kingdom of Sicily. 
Syracufe, in the intereft of the Carthaginians. Some authors 
relate, that this young prince reigned only thirteen months ; 
that, after hecame to the crown, he fhewed a moft abandoned 
difpofition ; and that many prodigies at Syracu/e preceded his 
acceflion. Polybius however differs from thefe authors, in re- 
lation to his chara@ter ; tho’ heallows, that he was a weak 
and unjuft prince. Soon after he had entered into a league 
with Hannibal, and the ftate of Carthage, he was aflaflinated 
by the dire€tion of Indigimines, one of the officers of his guards. 

But, for the particulars of this horrid aétion, as well as the 
effet it had upon the affairs of Carthage and Syracufe, we 
muft refer our readers to a former part of this hiftory ’. 

Tue Capuans, hearing of the vaft' preparations made in all The Ro- 
the Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this war, mans gaza 
no lefs than eighteen legions being deftined for the fervice of /ome 24- 
the current year, were thrown into a great confternation, ae ee 
efpecially as they knew themfelves to be, aboveall others, ob- ats ' aly 
noxious to the Romans. ‘They therefore, in themoft prefling : 
terms, intreated Hannibal to move immediately to their affift- 
ance, and prevent the Romans from taking poft before their 

city. Hannibal, in compliance with their requeft, advanced 
with all expedition to mount Tifata near Capua, where the 
former year he had encamped. Here he left a body of Spa- 
niards and Numidians to defend the advantageous fpot of 
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ground he had then poflefled himfelf of, and fent a detach- 
ment to reinforce the garifon of Capua. Then he marched to 
the lake Avernus, under the pretence of facrificing to the 
gods, but, in reality, to attempt making himfelf matter of 
Puteoli, into which Fabius had, fome time before, throwna 
body of troops. Having ravaged the territory of Cuma, as 
far as the promontory of AG/enum, he prefented himfelf be- 
fore Puteoli, and fummoned the garifon, confifting of fix 
thoufand men, to furrender. But finding the Romans deter- 
mined to defend themfelves to the laft drop of blood, and that 
the place was, in a manner, impregnable, he thought proper 
toretire. Soon after this repulfe, the populace of Nola, upon 
his approach towards their city, fent to Hannibal, defiring of 
him fome forces to defend them againft the fenate, who were 
friends to the Romans. But Marcellus, having with great dif- 
ficulty pafled the Vulturnus, reinforced the garifon of Nola 
with fix thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, and thereby 
prevented the Carthaginian from being admitted into the 
place. In the mean time Hanno, marching out of the coun- 
try of the Brutiz, encamped within three miles of Bene- 
ventum, upon the river Calor ; which Gracchus being inform- 
ed of, moved at the head of a large detachment, confifting 
chiefly of flaves, and pitched his tents within a mile of him. 
This vicinity of the two camps foon brought on a general 
action, wherein the Carthaginians were defeated, with very 
confiderable lofs. During thefe tranfa€tions in the neighbour- 
hood of Beneventum, Hannibal appeared again before Nola; 
but Marcellus, having joined the proprator Pomponius, and 
ordered Claudius Nero, with a ftrong body of horfe, to fall 
upon the enemy’s rear, attacked him. After a brifk difpute, 
the Roman gained the advantage, and might have intirely over- 
thrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have executed his orders. 
But that commander having, by fome unforefeen accident, 
been hindered from coming up with the enemy in time, no- 
thing decifive happened on either fide. Hannibal foon after 
drew off his forces from before Nola, and retreated towards 
TLarentum *, : 

HANNo, after the diferace he had received near Beneven- 
tum, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body of Ro- 
mans {ent by Gracchus to ravage the country, he foon difperfed 
them, -putting a great number of them to the fword. Fabius 
and Marcellus now jointly carried on the fiege of Cafilinum, 
which they pufhed fo vigoroufly, that it was at laft obliged to 
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capitulate. Fabius granted them a capitulation, the chief ar- 
ticle of which was, that they fhould have leave to retire to. 
Capua; but Marcellus, Roman’ like, broke this, maflacring 
many of them, and fending all the reft, except fifty, that 
efcaped to Fabius, prifoners to Rome. After thisexploit, the 
Romans, ina very heroic manner, deftroyed with fire and 
{word the whole country of the Caudine Samnites, carried off 
from thence an immenfe quantity of plunder, and took by 
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ftorm the cities Compulteria, Telefia, Compfa, Mela, Fulfule, \ 


and Orbitanium. Blande in Lucania, and Ance in Apulia, 
likewife met with the fame fate. Hanno, with the booty he 
got in the late action, arrived fafe in the country of the Brutiz, 
the Roman forces in thofe parts not being {trong enough to in- 
tercept him ?. 

Wuutst Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, 
five young Tarentine noblemen, that had been taken prifoners 
in the battles. of the lake Thrafymenus and ‘Canne, and difmifi- 
ed, with great politenefs, by that general, arrived there as 
embafladors from the city of Zarextum, They told -him, 
«¢ That, inreturn for his kindnefs to them, they had prevailed. 
é© upon the Zarentines to prefer his friendfhip to that of the 
<¢ Romans; and that they would open their gates.to him upon 

his prefenting himfelf before the town.” Hannibal, vely- 
ing upon this aflurance, foon after advanced into the neigh- 
bourhood of Tarentum. But, finding that nobody offered to. 
ftir, he bent his march to Sa/apia, ordering vait quantities of, 
-provifions, amaffed in the territories of Metapontum. and He- 
zaclea, tobe broughtthither. Having an intention to fix there 
his winter-quarters, he likewife fent detachments. of AZoors: 
and Numidians to carry off every thing valuable, that could 
be found in the diftri€t of Salentum, and the adjacent woody 
parts of Apulia. Amongft other things, that were the pro- 
duce of the country, they brought off a large number of wild 
horfes, four thoufand of which, being tamed, were very fer~ 
viceable to Hannibal in the remounting of his cavalry us 

From the continent of /taly we fhould now pafs over to 
the ifland of Sicily, which was the theatre of very confiderable: 
tranfactions during this period, according to Polybius, Livys, 
and Plutarch. But as fo full and ample an account of thefe, 
tranfactions has been given in a former part of this work, that 
not a fingle circumftance of note relative thereto has been omit= 
ted, we cannot fo.much as touch upon them, without being: 
guilty of repetition. We hope therefore it will be deemed 
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fufficient for us to have hinted to our readers, ‘that the affairs 
of Sicily, however interwoven with thofe of other nations, do 
moft properly belong to the hiftory of Syracufe*. | 


The tranf-  NovrwitTHsTANDING the loffes the Carthaginians fuftained 
‘adlions in the Jaft year in Spain, Afdrubal and Mago, the beginning of 


Spain. 


this campaign, defeated a ftrong body of Spaniards; which 
might have been of bad confequence to the Romans, had not 
Publius advanced with all expedition to the Jberus, in order to 
fupport his confederates. The Romans encamped at Caftrum 
Altum, a place famous for the death of the great Hamilcar. 
Though this was a fortrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly 
ftored with provifions, Publius, finding all the adjacent coun- 
try pofieffed by the enemy, and his troops greatly harafled by 
their horfe, foon decamped, and pofted himfelf on a fpot not 
fo much expofed to their infults. The Carthaginians cut off 
above two thoufand Romans, in various rencounters, during 
Publius’s fhort ftay at Caftrum Altum. Publius, foon after his 
arrival in his new camp, which he immediately fortified with 
a retrenchment, went, with a detachment of his light-armed 
troops, to reconnoitre fome of the neighbouring places. This 
being ‘obferved by the Carthaginian general, ‘he advanced, at 
the head of his forces, to attack him; aind had furprifed him 
ina plain, had he not had the precaution’ ‘to retire in’time to. 
an eminence, where he defended himfelf, ‘till his brother 
Cneius came to his relief. Ca/tulo, a ftrong and noble city of 
Spain, and fo ftricily allied with the Carthaginians, that A/dru- 
bal had taken him a wife from thence, now revolted to the 
Romans. The Carthaginians, not difcouraged at ‘this, laid 
fiege to Ihturgis, wherein was a Roman garifon, which was 
in great danger of furrendering to them for want’of provifions. 


_ Cneius hearing of this, forced his way through the enemy’s 


camp into the town, fupplied it plentifully with every thing 


‘needful, and the next day fallied out upon the enemy. In the 


two actions, ‘the Carthaginians had twelve thowfand men killed 
upon the fpot, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. Being 
thus obliged to abandon the fiege of Iiiiturgis, they marched 
from thence to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with 
Rome 5 but Creius forced them to raife this likewife, without 
ftriking ‘a ftroke. Afterwards the Carthaginian general moved 
to Adunda, whither he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armiés engaged for four hours, when the Romans would 


' have been vi€torious, had not Scipio been ‘woundéd in the 


thigh by a javelin ; which fo difheartened -his troops, that he 
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was obliged to found aretreat, In this action the Carthagi- 
nian troops, according to Livy, as well as the elephants, were 
driven back to their retrenchment, where thirty-nine of thofe 
huge animals perifhed by the enemy’sdarts. ‘I’welve thoufand 
Carthaginians loft their lives on the field of battle, and three 
thoufand of them, with fifty-feven military enfigns, fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Then the Carthaginians retreated with 
a precipitation to 4urinx, and were purfued by the Romans. 

here Cneius, being carried in a litter, again attacked A/dru- 
bal, and intirely routed him ; but did not make fuch acarnage 
as in the former engagements, becaufe the Carthaginian forces 
were not at that timefonumerous. Notwithftanding all thefe 
difafters, AZago fpeedily raifed fuch a number of recruits, as 
enabled his brother to look the Romans again in the face. An- 
other battle enfued, wherein the Romans met with their ufual 
fuccefs. Above eight thoufand Carthaginians, with eight ele- 
phants, were flain, and about one thoufand, with fifty-eight 
military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. A/enicapto and 
Civifmaro, two famous kings of the Gauls, who came to aflitt 
their allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in this battle. A 
vat number of gold rings, chains for theneck, bracelets, and 
other Gallic fpoils, alfo came into the poflefiion of the victors. 
"The Romans, having now driven the enemy out of. the field, 
advanced to Saguntum, forced the Carthaginian garifon to 
abandon it, and then reftored it to the antient inhabitants, that 
had furvived the calamities of their country. As for the Zur- 
detani, who had been the occafion of this bloody war, Cneius 
caufed them to be fold by auction, and afterwards rafed their 
eity. Such is the account Livy has‘given us of the military 
operations ‘this year in Spain ; which is juft as confiftent with 
itfelf, as that extraordinary relation of the aétion near Syracu/e, 
in the beginning of the firft Punic war, Philinus vouchfafed his 
countrymen, according to which, the conquered were victors, 
and the conquerors vanquifhed ; or, as the conduct of fome 
of our neighbours in’a late war, when they fung Te Deum for 
adefeat. Infhort, ourreaders will, from a curfory view of 
this account, be fully convinced, that confiftency and impar- 
tiality are qualifications not effential even to thofe, who are 
reputed the beft Roman hiftorians A 

Tue following fpring Hannibal received intellirence, that The cam- 
one Caffius Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereft after pazgn in 
the battle of Canna, had offered to deliver up Arpi into the Italy. 
hands of the Romans for/a fum of money. This news did not 
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at all difpleafe the Carthaginian, who had long fufpected //-- 


tinius of holding a correfpondence with the enemy ; fince fuch 
a conduct could not fail of giving him an opportunity of feizing 
upon the immenfe treafures that wealthy citizen of Arpi pof- 
felled. But, that he might feem not fo much influenced by 
avarice as refentment, as foon as he got /tinius’s riches into: 
his coffers, he burnt his wife and children alive. This ftory 
depends upon the authority of Livy, and is as probable as fome 
of the preceding. Appian calls this traitor Da/fius, and tells 
us, that he was defcended from Diomedes of Argos, the foun- 
der of 4rpi. Hannibal immediately put a garifon of five thou- 
fand Carthaginians into the city above-mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thoufand citizens, in order to fecure 
it againft any attack of the Romans. However, the Fabii, 
having guarded all the avenues to it, furprifed it in the manner. 
already related, Aboutathoufand Spaniards, at the beginning 
of the attempt, went over in a body to the Romans, and pre-. 
vailed upon them to permit the Carthaginian garifon to retire. 
In purfuance of the capitulation, thofe troops were conduéted 
by a Roman efcorte to Hanniba?’s camp at Salapia, without the, 
leaft injury offered them. ‘This is Livy’s account. But Ap- 
pian relates, that the Fadi did not reduce Arpi by force, but, 
by means of fome traitors, had it delivered to them 3 and that 
they put all the Carthaginians found therein to the f{word. No- 
thing further very material, except what has been already taken, 
notice of in the Rowian hiftory, happened. this campaign. in, 
Ltaly °, 5 
THe Romans this year entered into. an alliance with Syphax, 
a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived an averfion ta 
the Carthaginians. In confequence of the treaty concluded be- 
twixt the two powers, the Romans fent 2. Statorius into 
Africa, to train up a body of Numidian infantry after. the Re- 
man manner. This, above all things, Syphax defired, the 
Numidians having, till that time, brought only cavalry inte 
the field ; which rendered them incapable of coping with the 
Carthaginians.  Statorius, upon his arrival in Numidia, foon 
inrolled a confiderable body of foot out of Syphax’s youth, 
Thefe he taught to keep their ranks, follow their colours, ad- 
vance or retreat with order and fwiftnefs, and, in fine, tg 
form all the evolutions and movements of the military art after 
the Roman model ; fo that in a fhort time Syphax had a body 
of infantry, which he could intirely depend upon. The Car- 
tbaginians, finding their Numidian forces beginning to defert in 
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great numbers, and fearing the fatal effects fuch a formidable 
“union might produce, difpatched embafladors to Gala, king 
of the Mafjli, another Numidian prince, to propofe an offenfive 
‘and defenfive alliance to him. ‘They infinuated, “* that, out 
** of regard to his own fafety, he ought to join them without 
lofs of time, before either Syphax could tranfport any troops 
into Spain, or the Romans into Africa; that Syphax was, 
at prefent, void of all fupport from the Romans, and might 
<¢ therefore be eafily crufhed.”” Gala, at the inftigation of 
“his fon AMa/iniffa, then but feventeen years of age, clofed with 
the propofal, and fent an army to affift his new allies. A/Za/t- 
miflt, to whofe conduét that army was committed, gave Sy- 
phax two fuch total overthrows, the firft in conjunétion with 
the Carthaginians, and the fecond with the Ma/fjlan forces 
only, that he found it impoffible to make a diverfion after- 
“wards in favour of the Romans ‘. 
+ Tue tranfaGtions in Spain this year are fcarce: worth re- The Ro- 
“Tating. Nothing of the leaft moment pafled there, except mans take 
“that the Romans took a body of Celtiberians into their fervice, @ body of 
and fent three hundred perfons of the moft diftinguifhed fami- Celtibe- 
“lies in Spain to Italy, to encourage a defertion amongft their ue cied 
“eountrymen in Hannibal’s army. Appian relates, that this” a jer 
“fcheme took fome effet ; but at the fametime intimates, that pens 
Hannibal himfelf made ufe of the fame method of acting, in 
“order to draw off the Spaniards incorporated with the Roman 
forces, with equal fuccefs. The Celtiberians, who took on 
in the Roman fervice, were allowed the fame pay that their 
countrymen received from the Carthaginians ®. 

Tuouen Hannibal ftood upon the defenfive the laft cam- Hannibal 
“paign, towards the clofe of it, fome inconfiderable cities of bas 'Ta- 
“the Salentines furrendered to him. However, to compenfate rentum 
“this, the Thurians and Confentini revolted from him to the Ro- ee ed 
“mans. This revolt might have been attended with more fatal “7 ee as 
~-confequences, had not Hanno overthrown a body of Roman ‘ka Hee d 
“forces under the command of L. Pomponius Veientanus in Lu- rie: 
~~ cania, after they had made dreadful incurfions into the country per Chritt 
of the Brutii, pillaging and laying wafte all before them. The 19. 
commander himfelf was taken prifoner in the action, and a OF Rome 

great part of his men cut off ; which prevented feveral petty 549. 
ftates from abandoning the Carthaginian intereft, though afew CryvnJ 
{mall towns of Lucania, after that defeat, opened their gates 

to Sempronius. In the mean time Phileas, who had a long 

time refided at Rome as minifter from Tarentum, a man of a 
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turbulent and reftlefs difpofition, retired privately from Rome, 
with fome Tarentine hoftages, whom he had affifted to make 
their efcape. But being clofely purfued, they were all taken 
near Tarracina, brought back to Rome, whipped publicly 
there in the comitium, and afterwards thrown headlong from . 
the Tarpeian rock. This barbarity extremely incenfed the 
Tarentines. Some of their young nobility therefore, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Nicon and Philemenus, formed a defign to 
maflacre the Roman troops in garifon, and deliver the city up 
to the Carthaginians. Thefetwo young noblemen, therefore, 
with a party that they could confide in, went privately by 
night out of the city, under the pretext of being engaged in a 
hunting-match, | Nicon and Philemenus, as had been before 
concerted, rode up fo near Hannibal's lines, that they were 
feized by one of his advanced guards, their aflociates having 
taken care before to difperfe themfelves in the.neighbouring 
woods. At firft they refufed to give any account of themfelves ; 
but only intimated, that they had fomething of moment to im- 
part to the general. Being therefore conducted to him, they 
defired to have a private conference with him ; which was 
immediately granted. They then gave him a full account of 
the difpofition of the Tarentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame 
time againft the Romans. Hannibal received them with great 
Kindnefs, loaded them with promifes, and then difmiffed them. 
At the fecond conference, Nicon and Philemenus concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentines, upon the 
following terms. 1, When the Carthaginians {hall have pof- 
fefled themfelves of Zarentum, the citizens thall enjoy their 
laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement. 2. ‘They 
fhall not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive a Carthagi- 
nian garifon, without their own confent. 3. All the effects 
of the Romans in. Tarentum hall be given up as free booty to 
the Carthaginian troops. Soon after, Hannibal, by the affift- 
ance of the con{pirators, and the indolence of Livius, the Ro- 
man governor, made himfelf mafter of the town ; and the Ro- 
man garifon retired into the citadel. In order to cover the 
town from the infults of this garifon, he guarded that fide of it 
next to the citadel with walls, A ftrong party of the Roman 
troops made a fally upon the workmen ; but Hannibal draw- 
ing them into an ambufcade, put moft of them to the fword. 
‘Then he built feveral works, that rendered the city impreg- 
nable on the fide of the citadel ; and at laft laid fiege to that 
place. But, after-he had advanced his military machines, and 
his line of circumvallation was formed, the Romans received a 
reinforcement by fea from Adetapontum.; which fo-raifed their 
courage, that thenext night they made a fally, ruined the 
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works of the befiegers, and burnt their machines. This re- 
pulfe forced Hannibal to abandon the fiege ; but, by making 
Carriages of feveral carts joined together, upon which he raifed 
fhips, he drew gallies with their rigging from one part of the 
fea to another, This fecured the Yarentines a free paflage to 
the fea, of all communication with which they had before 
been deprived by the garifon in the citadel. After which he 
returned to the banks of the Gale/us, where he had before en- 
SHEN 3 and left the citadel blocked up, both by fea and 
and 5, 

Wurst Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Hanno 
Tarentum, the confuls threatened Capua with a fiege. This 4¢/eated 
taketh alarmed the Capuans, who were under dreadful appre- by the Ro- 

enfions of a famine, as the Romans had prevented them from ™4"°- 
cultivating their lands the preceding year. They therefore in- 
treated Hannibal to fend them a fupply of provifions, before 
the Romans had cut off the communication betwixt their city 
and the places, where the Carthaginians, and their allies, 
had erected magazines. Whereupon Hanno, in purfuance of 
an order received from Hannibal, moving out of the country 
of the Brutiz, encamped upon an eminence about three miles 
from Beneventum ; and, having amafled a vaft quantity of 
corn, appointed a day for the Capuans to fend a proper num- 
ber of waggons thither to carry it off. The confuls being in- 
formed of this, Fudvius marched with all expedition to Bene- 
ventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, which 
he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vibius, a 
centurion of the Pelignian troops, Valerius Flaccus; tribune of 
the third legion, and 7. Pedanius, a centurion, carried, after 
an obftinate refiftance. Ofthe Carthaginians, above fix thou- 
fand were flain, and feven thoufand taken prifoners. A great 
number of Campanian peafants, together with their waggons, 
and the corn Hanno had collected for the ufe of the Capuans, 
as well as an immenfe quantity of other plunder, fell into the 
hands of the Romans. Hanno himfelf was not in the action, 
but at fome diftance from the camp, when it happened ; but, 
being informed of it at Cominium Ceritum, he retired, with 
great precipitation, into Brutivm. ‘This blow fo terrified the 
Capuans, that the principal of them feemed afraid the enemy 
would as eafily poflefs themfelves of Capua, as they had before 
done of Arpi. However, in order to animate them toa vi- 
gorous defence, and protect their territory from the incurfions 
of the Roman parties, Hannibal fent the garifon a reinforce- 
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ment of two thoufand men. In the mean time the Carthagi- 
nian garifon at Tarentum, in conjunction with the inhabitants, 
continued the blockade of the citadel there, Hannibal, with 
his army, purfuing all the meafures, that he thought necef= 
fary to facilitate the reduCtion of that place '. 

‘THE body of troops left to defend AZetapontum being fo 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of Ta- 
rentum, that the Romans there were not in acondition to make 
head againft the citizens, who were well affected to the Car- 
thaginians, Hannibal found means to make himfelf mafter of 
that city. Appian tells us, that the AZetapontini put all the 
Romans to the fword ; and that Heraclea, a town fituated be- 
tween Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the example of 

The Car- thofe two cities. The Thurians likewife, being nearly re-. 
thagini- lated to the people of the two laft-mentioned cities, as defcend- 
ans 4dmit- ed from the Achaians, and highly refenting the cruel treatment 
tedinto of the Tarentine hoftages, meditated arevolt from the Romans. 
‘Thurium, They therefore fent adeputation to Hanno and Afago, who 
then commanded a Carthaginian army in Brutium, inviting 
them to come and take pofleffion of Thurium.  Atinius, the 
commandant, had but a fmall garifon, his chief dependence 
being upon the townfmen, whom he had armed and difci- 
plined, that they might be the better enabled to fupport him, 
in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. Hanno firft prefented him- 
felf before the town with a body of infantry, whilft Adago, 
with the cavalry, lay in ambufcade by favour of fome emi- 
nences, which concealed him from the enemy’s parties, that 
were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Atinius therefore, 
imagining that he fhould be attacked only by a body of foot, 
and being ignorant of the confpiracy the Tburians had enter- 
ed into, did not in the leaft doubt but that he fhould eafily re- 
pulfe the enemy. Hanno, as matters had been before con- 
certed, retired upon the approach of the Romans, drawing 
both them and the Thurians infenfibly to the foot of the emi- 
nences poflefled by the Carthaginian horfe ; who immediately 
tufhing down upon them with a great fhout, the Thurians, 
according to agreement, took to their heels, and were received 
by the confpirators into the city. The Romans in the mean 
time, notwithftanding they were charged in front, in flank 
and in rear, behaved with great bravery ; but, being at laft 
likewife put to flight, upon their arrival at the town, they 
found themfelves denied admiffion, the confpirators on the 
-walls crying out, That the Carthaginians, being mixed with the 
Romans, would certainly enter, unlefs the gates were immedi- 
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ately fout. “They were all therefore cut to pieces, except Ati+ 
mius, with a few of his principal officers, whom the Tburians 
faved from the general carnage, out of the great perfonal re- 
gard they had for that commandant, on account of his mild 
and juft government. After they had fent thefe, on board fome 
gallies prepared for that purpofe, to the next port belonging 
to the Romans, the confpirators delivered Thurium into the 
hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time the con{uls 
moved towards Capua, in order to form the fiege of that im- 
portant place *. 

Wuitsr the Romans were thus preparing to attack Han- The pro- 
nibal in the moft fenfible part, they fuftained an almoft irre- ©°7/# 
parable lofs by the death of Sempronius Gracchus. That ex- 5¢™prto- 
cellent commander, having made the neceflary difpofitions for te a 2 
marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Capua, ae < 
with a body of Volones, to prevent the enemy from throwing ; 
any {uccours into the place, was, by the treachery of Flavius 
Lucanus, drawn into an ambufcade, and cut off, with all the 
{mall party that attended him, Livy tells us, that authors do 
Not intirely agree in theiraccounts of that general’s death, fome 
affirming, that he was maflacred by two troops of Numidians, 
as he repeated a facrifice, which had-been attended by a very 
‘bad omen, at fome diftance from the camp, before he left 
Lucania ; others, that a Carthaginian detachment put him, 
and a few lictors, with three flaves attending them, to the 
fword, near the river Calor, in the territory of Beneventum, 
as they were going to bathe themfelves ; and laftly, others, 
that he fell in the manner firft related. The Roman writers 
differ likewife as much in the accounts they give us of his in- 
terrment ; fome intimating, that Hannibal celebrated his fu- 
neral obfequies with great pomp and magnificence ; and others, 
that he fent the body to the Roman camp, to be interred there. 
Be that as it will, Hannibal probably reaped confiderable ad- 
vantage from, this accident, fince it, for fome time, feems to 
have retarded the attack of Capua |. 

However, the confuls at laft approached that city, with 
an intention to inveftit ; of which the Capuans being inform- 
ed, they ordered a detachment of foot out of the town, to 
make a fally upon the enemy. As the Romans plundered all 
the country, through which they moved, that detachment, 
fupported by a body of Carthaginian cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Mago, fell in with a numerous party of them, ra- 
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vaging the adjacent territority without any order or difcipline. 
Thefe troops A4ago routed at the firft onfet, laid fifteen hun- 
dred of them dead upon the fpot, recovered a vaft quantity of 
booty, and difperfed the reft. This action fo dejected the 
confuls, that, for the prefent, they thought proper to ftand 
upon the defenfive, and.fo encouraged the Carthaginians and 
Capuans, that they haraffed the enemy. Hannibal, upon ad- 
vice of what had happened, immediately marched to Capua, 
and attacked the Romans. Soon after the beginning of the 
engagement, the queftor Cornelius appeared with the body of 
troops formerly commanded by Sempronius, to the terror of ~ 
both parties, each looking upon them as enemies. Under this 
apprehenfion, both armies drew off from the field of battle to _ 
their refpective camps. The confuls, after the aétion, in 
which the Romans fuffered moft, divided their forces into two 
bodies, in order to oblige Alannibal to leave the territory of 
Capua. Fulvius, with one of them, retreated into the diftrict 
of Cume, whilft Claudius took his march into Lucania. Han- 
nibal purfued the latter; but was not able to come up with 
Hannibal him. However, he met witha Roman corps of fixteen thou- 
givesCen- fand men, under the conduct of AZ. Centenius Penula, who 
tenius Pe- had fignalized himfelf on many occafionsas a centurion. This 
nulaa officer, being introduced to the fenate by P. Cornelius Sulla 
great de- the preetor, had the aflurance to tell the con{cript fathers, that, 
Seat. if they would truft him with only a body of five thoufand men, 
he would turn the tables upon the Carthaginians, and give a 
good account of Hannibal. Inftead of five thoufand, they af- 
figned him eight thoufand, which, by the acceffion of volun- 
teers in his march to Lucania, and many of the natives on his 
arrival there, he increafed to double the number. Being a 
man of wonderful refolution, he engaged the Carthaginians 
upon Hannibal's firft offering him battle ; but not being able 
to cope with that general, after a fight of two hours, he was 
intirely defeated. As fannibal, by blocking up all the paffes 
with detachments of his cavalry, had taken care to cut off their 
retreat, all the Romans, except a thoufand men, together 
with their general, were flain. Notwithftanding which, 
Claudius, having taken a large compafs, in order to get clear of 
Hlannibal, arrived once more before Capua, and, in con- 
juntion with his collegue, blocked up that city ™. a2" 
A Tes HANNIBAL, ever intent upon taking advantage of the foibles’ 
avife the of the Roman generals, receiving intelligence from his emifla- 
pretor ries in Apulia, that Cn. Fulvius the pretor, being elated with 
Fulvius. fome late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the enemy, and per- 
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mitted a total relaxation of difcipline to take place amongtt his 
troops, advanced to Herdonia, where the Romans lay encamp- 
ed. Upon his arrival there, he pofted three thoufand light- 
armed troops in the neighbouring houfes, and amongft the 
fhrubs and ‘bufhes, which concealed them from the enemy, 
and detached Mago, with two thoufand horfe, to fecure all 
the avenues through which it was probable the routed enemy 
would attempt to make their efcape. The pretor, being a 
man of a fiery temper, was eafily drawn by Hannibal into the 
ambufcade; where being attacked in front, in rear, and in 
flank, and the retreat cut off, the whole Roman corps, confift- 
ing of eighteen thoufand men, except the pretor, and two 
hundred horfe, who fled as foon as they faw viCtory incline to 
the Carthaginians, was almoft intirely put to the fword.. The 
two laft blows coming, as it were, one upon the neck of the 
other, threw the Roman fenate into a confternation, and 
obliged them to fend AZ. AZetilius and C. Letorius to the con- 
fuls, with frefh inftructions °. 
NotwiTusTANDING thefe misfortunes, the confuls, pur- Hannibal 
fuant to an order received from the fenate, made the necefla- *” vain 
ry difpofitions for forming the fiege of Capua. Elannibal, ak tempts to 
ter the defeat of the enemy at Herdonia, returned to Tarentum, “ cite the 
where he attempted, both by force and perfuafion, to bring Baudics 
the Roman garifon in the citadel to acapitulation. But, all his gy 49 ¢ 
endeavours proving ineffectual, he turned off to Brundufiumy yeayyip, 
to excite the citizens there to a revolt. Being difappoint- 
ed in this view, he entertained fome thoughts of moving to- 
wards Capua, at the earneft defire of the citizens, who now 
fent a deputation to him. At this time the tranfactions in the 
ifland of Sicily were very confiderable, and the Carthaginians 

exerted themfelves there, notwithftanding the numerous ar- 
_ mies they employed in Jtaly and Spain. However, as the par- 
ticulars of thefe tranfactions do not fall under our province, 
we muft refer our readers for them to the hiftory of Syracu/c, 
to which they properly belong °. ms 

Azour the time of the reduction of Syracufe, Otacilius Otacilius 
failed with eighty quinqueremes from Lilybeum to Utica ; a, 
where, entering the port in the night, he took a great number aie 
of veflels laden with corn. After which he landed a body a ee 
forces, that ravaged all the adjacent territory 5 and then re- 
turned on board witha very confiderable booty. ‘The Cartha- 

ginians giving him no obftruction in this excurfion, either by 
{ea or land, he arrived fafe at Lilybaeum, three days after he 
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left the harbour of Utica, with an hundred and thirty tranfports, 
that conveyed the corn, and other fpoils he had acquired, into 
that harbour. By fuch a feafonable fupply, he was enabled to 
relieve the people of Syracufe, who, as well as the Romans 
there, were, at that time, threatened with a famine ?. 

‘Fur Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; 


attions in one commanded by Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, another by A4a- 


Spain. 


go, and the third by A/drubal the brother of Hannibal. ‘The 
two former generals encamped clofe together, about five days 
march from the Romans ; and the latter pofted himfelf at 4nz- 
torgis, acity muchnearer the enemy. ‘This obliged the Ro- 
mans to divide likewife their forces. Cneius, with one third 
of the Roman troops, and a body of thirty thoufand Celtiberian 
auxiliaries, advanced into the neighbourhood of Axitergis, to 
obferve the motions of 4/drubal the fon of Hamilcar. ‘The 
two armies encamped on oppolite banks of the fame river, with 
an intention foon to come to an engagement. A/drubal, 
haying a perfect knowlege of the Spanifh perfidy, and being 
befides well {killed in the Celtiberian tongue, eafily found means 


‘to bribe the Ce/tiberian troops to a defertion ; which obliged 


Cneius to retire with great precipitation before the Carthagini- 
ans. Inthe mean time Mago, and the other 4/drubal, by the 
affiftance of Mafmiffa, and Indibilis regulus of the Lacetani, 
gave the Romans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. 
‘The fame generals and princes, with their united forces, after- 
wards going in queft of Czezus, met withhim on the top ofan 
eminence, where, after a bloody action, they defeated him, 
put him to the fword, with a great number of his legionaries, 
and forced the reft to fly to Pubhus’s camp, which was guard- 
ed bya fmall body, under the command of one of his lieute- 

nants called Y. Fonteius. However, the Carthaginians, to- : 
wards the clofe of the campaign, were unexpectedly over- 
thrown by a young Koman knight named C. Martius, who 
had collected the remains of the Roman army, as we have 
elfewhere related. According to Claudius, who tranflated the 
Annales Aciliant out of Greek into Latin, two Carthaginian 
camps were forced in twenty-four hours time by Martius 

thirty-feven thoufand Carthaginians killed, eighteen lamndsed 
made prifoners, befides many fpoils taken, amoneft which was 
a filver fhield, weighing an hundred and thirty-eight pounds 

with the effigies of Afdrubal, the fon of Hamilcar, upon ~ 
Valerius Antias relates, that, when Adago’s camp was taken 

feven thoufand of the enemy were put to the {word 5 and dit 
in a pitched battle, Martius defeated Afdrubal, killing ten 
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thoufand of his men, and making four thoufand three hundred 
and thirty prifoners. Pi/o affirms, that the Romans drew the 
Carthaginians into an ambufcade, and by that means cut off 
five thoufand of them. In fhort, from this fpecimen, we may 
form a true idea of the authors Livy followed; which is the 
reafon of our inferting thefe laft particulars here. “Their rela- 
tions, in the point before us, are plainly refuted both by the 
preceding and the fubfequent operations of the Carthaginian 
and Reman armies in Spain, as may be collected even from 


Livy himfelf. Nay, that hiftorian, partial as 


he is, feems to 


allow fome of thefe to have greatly exceeded the truth in their 
accounts of the numbers of the flain in the battles they have 


defcribed. Which looks like a tacit acknowl 


egemient of his 


own partiality, and confequently a confirmation of what, in 
relation to the affairs of Spain during this period, we have fo 


frequently obferved 4. 


In the mean time the Romans. pufhed on the fiege of, Capua 


with the utmoft vigour. The Capuans made 


feveral fallies, 


with tolerable fuccefs. But Haniibal was at laft informed by 


a Numidian horfeman, who had pafled thro’ th 


undifcovered in the night, that Capua was red 


ne Roman camp 
uced to the laft 


extremity for want of provilions 5 and then, tho’ not without 
regret, he moved from his camp upon the Galefus near Laren- 


tum, to the relief of his beloved city. Tho’ 
after the arrival of the Numidian, he remaine 


for fome time, 
d in a ftate of 


fufpenfe, not knowing whether the reduétion of the citadel of 
Tarentum, ot the relief of Capua, would turn out moft to 
his advantage; yet, out of the fingular affeGtion he bore the 
Capuans, he at laft came toa refolution.to fuccour them, It 


is probable likewife, that he took this ftep, i 
ferve his reputation amongft his allies ; which 
could not be more effectually done, than by 


n order to pre- 
, he imagined, 
a vigorous fup- 


port of thofe, who had fo eminently diftinguifhed themfelves im 
his favour. Leaving therefore his baggage in Brutium, he ad~ 
vanced, with a ftrong body of light-armed troops, together 


with thirty-three elephants, towards Capua, t 


aking poft in a 


valley behind mount Tifata. Here he did not continue long inac- 
tive ; for he firft took a fort called Galatia, and then, without 


lofs of time, attacked the Roman lines, the 


Capuans at the 


fame inftant, as had been before concerted betwixt them and 


Hannibal, making a vigorous fally with their 


whole garifon ; 


but, after a warm difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans 
were repulfed, with confiderable lof. Livy tells us, that, in 
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the heat of the action, the Spaniards and Numidians, together 
with the elephants, broke into the enemy’s camp; that thofe 
huge animals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting 
the beafts of burden there, fcattered terror where-ever they 
moved ; and that Hannibal, taking advantage of this confu- 
fion, ordered fome of his men, who could fpeak Latin, to 
cry out, ‘* That, fince the Roman camp was taken, every 
“* foldier was at liberty to fhift for himfelf as well as he 
** could, and to fly to the neighbouring mountains.” How- 
ever, the elephants being foon driven out of the camp by fire 
brought thither for that purpofe, and Aannibal’s artifice de- 
feated, the Romans recovered themfelves, and obliged the 
enemy to retire. After this action, Hannibal, not being able 
either to draw the enemy to a battle, or force a paflage thro” 
their camp into the town, laid afide all thoughts for the pre- 
fent of relieving Capua *. 

However, that general, ever adtive in forming of {chemes 
for the annoyance of his enemies, at laff hit upon an expe- 
dient, which, he doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his pur- 
pofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to Rome, as 
to prefent himfelf at the walls of that metropolis, before the 
Romans could have any notice or fufpicion of his defign. In 
order to facilitate the execution of this project, Hannibal or- 
dered his troops to fupply themfelves with provifions for ter 
days, and to get ready as many tranfports, as would waft them 
over the /u/turnus in one night. But, notwithftanding the 
privacy with which this whole affair was tranfatted, Fulvius, 
by means of Carthaginian deferters, received intelligence of 
FHlaxnibal’s intended motion, and difpatched a courier to Rome, 
to give the fenate early notice of his approach. As the Cgr- 
thaginian did not march direétly to Rome, but tooka compafs, 
and ftaid to ravage the countries, through which he moved, 
the Romans chad time to make proper difpofitions for the de-- 
fence of their capital, However, many, even of the fenators 
themfelves, were ftruck with incredible terror at the appear- 
ance of the Carthaginian forces. Hannibal, having marched 
by Sueffa, Alife, Aquinum, Interamna, Fregella, Labicum, 
Tufculum, and Gabii, encamped on a commodious {pot of 
ground within eight miles of Rome. ‘The Numidian cavalry, 
in the: advanced-guard, filled all places with flaughter, and 
took many prifoners. After a fhort flay here, he moved to 
the banks of the Anio, about three miles from the enemy’s ca- 
pital; from whence, efcorted by a choice detachment of two 
thoufand horfe, he advanced to the very gates of Rome, in 
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order to reconnoitre the enemy, and take a view of the fitua- 
tion of the city. But, not meeting with the defired fuccefs, 
either in this excurfion, or the attempts he afterwards made, 
Flannibal retired fix miles from Rome, and pofted himfelf upon 
the Zutia. From hence he went to the grove of the goddefs 
Feronia, where ftood a temple facred to her ; enriched with 
the valuable oblations and prefents of the Capenates, a people 
inhabiting that particular diftri@ ; which he plundered. Livy 
affirms, that, after Hanuibal’s departure, great heaps of bra{s 
were found in this grove, which his foldiers had left there, in 
the room of the treafure they had carried off, out, of a religt- 
ous motive. According to Strabo, a facrifice was offered an- 
nually to the goddefs Feronia, in the grove where fhe was 
worfhiped, at the foot of the mountain Soraée, where her 
votaries walked unhurt over burning coals. On feveral Roman 
denarii, preferved in the cabinets of the curious, fhe is repre- 
fented with a crown on her head. AZznnibal, finding him felf 
difappointed in his views, is faid to have cried out, 6° <Chat 
“* at one time his own wil, and at another fortune, would 
““ not permit him to take Rome.” Livy feems to intimate, 
that the routes Hannibal toek in his paflace to Rome, and re- 
treat from it, could not be afcertained, fome authors con- 
founding them, though one of thefe, he believes, in his time, 
was certainly known. We fhall not further expatiate upon 
this remarkable expedition, fince all the particulars of moment 
relating to it, omitted by us here, will be found in a proper 
place °. : 

Hannizat, finding that he could not relieve Capua, mo- Capua 
ved with fuch expedition to Rhegiwm, that he had like to have /urrenders 
furprifed that city. This little pleafed the Capuans, who pre- #? the Ro- 
-vailed upon Boffar and Hanno, the commanders of the Gar- ns. 

thaginian forces in Capua, to prefs Hannibal, in the ftrongeft 
and moft moving terms, to attempt raifing the fiege of that 
city. Their letters, however, had no effe&; for, Hannibal 
either being not able or willing to relieve the place, it was 
obliged to furrender to the Romans, Seppius Lefius being at 
that time the mediaffuticus, or chief magittrate, there. Vibius 
Pirius, who had been the chief author of the late revolt, put 
an end to his life by poifon, as did twenty-feven other fena- 
tors. In what a fhocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated 
the Capuan fenators, both before, and even after, the confcript 
fathers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
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former part of this work. Nothing can give us a more lively 
idea of the cruelties and enormities a thirft after power may 
make a ftate capable of, than what even the partial Livy him- 
felf has tranfmitted down to pofterity on this occafion, except 
the Jate villainous and unchriftian behaviour of a A4o/t Chri- 
fiian prince, as famous for his obfervation of folemn treaties, 
as either the Romans or Carthaginians were. The fuccels of 
this fiege gave the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Car- 
thaginians, and difpofed the Jtalian ftates in general to declare, 
for their former mafters ¢. aS 18 

Some time after the reduction of Capua, Afdrubal the 
fon of Hamilcar, being encamped at a place called Lapides 
Atri, in the country of the 4ufetani, between /liturgis and 
Mentiffa, was informed, that Claudius Nero, who had been 
employed before Capua, was arrived in Spaiz with a ftrong 
reinforcement. That general had taken upon him the com- 
mand of the army deftined to act againft the Carthaginians in 
Spain, in the room of L. Marcius and T. Fonteius. - Afarubal 
foon after, by a falfe point of condu&t, fuffered himfelf to be 
fhut up on an ifthmus in fuch a manner, that he lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However, he found means to extricate 
himfelf out of the difficulties, in which that error had involved 
him, though by none of the moft honourable methods. This 
event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perfon of. 
diftinction, except P. Cornelius Scipio, the fon of Publius, who 
had lately loft his life in Spain, offered himfelf a candidate for 
the proconfulate there. He was thereforg chofen proconful for 
Spain, and fent, with an additional body of troops, to carry 
on the war in that country. Soon after his arrival there, he 
received deputations from moft of the Spani/h nations, who 
difcovered a greater inclination than ever to come to a clofe 
union with the Romans. When Scipio, amidft the applaufe 
and acclamations of all ranks and degrees of men at Rome, 
took upon hinifelf the command of the army in Spain, he was 
fcarce twenty-four years of age °, x : 

NoTHINnG of moment, except what has been already re- 
Jated, happened further this year in Spain. At the end of it 
Afdrubal the fon of Gifco extended his winter-quarters as fr 
as Gades, and the ocean. Mago took up his above the Saltus 
Cafiulonenfis ; and Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar cantoned his 
body of troops in the neighbourhood of Saguntum. About this 
time the Carthaginians fent a fquadron to Larentum, to cut off. 
all fupplies from the Roman garifon in the citadel there; but 
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they incommoded their allies the Tarentines more than the 
enemy. For it was found impoffible to convey, either by fea 
or land, a quantity of provifions, fufficient to fupport both the 
people of 2 en and the forces on board the Carthaginian 
gallies. hough the latter therefore for fome time blocked 
up the citadel by fea, they could not carry their point, the 
Romans being provided with all things neceflary, and having a 
large train of military engines, wherewith to annoy the enemy. 
H, ‘ * é« bs . . 5 

‘annibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going {wiftly 
to decay in ftaly, as wellas Sicily and Spain, could not forbear 
exclaiming againft Hanno, and his faction, for the detention 
of thofe fuccours, which had fo long been promifed him. This, 
which was effeéted by their artifice, did not only prevent the 
conquett of Ftaly, but proved the total ruin of the African re- 
public, as will more clearly appear in the fequel of this hi- 

{tory *. 

Tue next campaign the Romans made themfelves mafters The Ro- 
of Salapia, by the affiftance of one Blafius, a Salapian, who mans take 
had always been a fecret well-wifher to the Romans. As the Salapia s 
particulars of this aGtion have been already related at large, we but are de- 
{hall not dwell upon them here; but only obferve, that Pion. Seated at 
nibal loft a body of his beft horfe in it, which proved much a he 
more fatal to him, than the lofs of Salapia. For his cavalry ai 
could never, after this blow, if Livy may be credited, make 

head againft that of the Romans, to which it had always been 
‘before fuperior, About this time a Yarentine {quadron de- 
feated a Roman fleet fent to fupply the citadel with provifians, 
under the conduét of Decimus Quintius, who was killed in the 
action. But, to make amends for this difafter, a Roman de- 
tachment, confifting of two thoufand men, fell upon four 
thoufand Tarentine foragers, and, through the conduét and 
bravery of their leader C. Perfius, intirely defeated them, put- 
ting the greateft part of them to the fword *. 

Scipio, having taken care to get his naval forces in readi- Scipio 
nefs to put to fea early in the fpring, appointed Tarraco the takes New! 
place of rendezvous for the forces of his Spanifh allies. Upon Carthage. 
their aflembling here, he ordered the main body of the army 
to defile from thence towards the Jberus, himfelf following at 
the head of five thoufand Spaniards. Here he harangued the 
foldiery, infifting largely upon thofe topics, that, he thought, 
would be the moft apt to infpire them with refolution. After 
this, leaving AZ. Silanus, with three thoufand foot, and three: 
hundred horfe, to prevent all diforders in thofe parts of Spain, 
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he pafled the /éerus, with an army of twenty-five thoufand. 
foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe. As almoft all 
the riches of Spain were depofited in New Carthage, a city 


fituated, like Old Carthage, upon a penin{fula, betwixt a no- 


ble port and a lake, which Jaft ferved as a fence to the weitern 
and northern parts of the wall, he formed a defign upon it. 
To the attack of this place he was likewife further excited by 
the commodioufnefs of its harbour, which was capacious 
enough to receive any fleet, and fo near the coaft of Africa, 
that the Romans, when in pofleffion of it, might eafily make 
a defcent on the Carthaginian territories there. Mago, who, 
according to fome authors, commanded in the town, or, as 
Falerius Antias will have it, Arme, upon Scipio’s approach, 
made the neceffary difpofitions for a vigorous defence. He 
potted two thoufand of the citizens in that part of the town, 
which fronted the Roman camp, five hundred Carthaginians 
in the citadel, and five hundred more upon an eminence in the 
eaftern part of the city. He likewife ordered another body to 
be ready to move, where-ever the efforts of the enemy fhould 
render their affiftance neceflary, at a moment’s warning, Che 
Ramans did not only repulfe the enemy ina fally they made ; 
but likewife purfued them with fuch ardour, that, had not 
Scipio caufed a retreat to be founded, they had entered min- 
gled with the Carthaginians into the town. This fo intimi- 
dated the troops in garifon, that they abandoned many of their 
pofts, and, in a manner, deferted the ramparts, Scipio, there- 
fore, immediately ordered a vigorous attack to be made on 
thofe parts of the wall, which were moft expofed ;_ his fleet at 
the fame time forwarding the operations of the land-forces, by 
aflaulting the town on the fea-fide. After a bloody and obtti- 
nate difpute, the Romans carried the place fword in hand, Sci- 
pio greatly animating his men, and fome fifhermen of Zarraco 
enabling one of his detachments to enter the town on the fide 
of the /fagnum or morals; which feemed almoft inaccefiible, 
The commandant retired into the citadel; but was fo vigo- 
roufly prefled by the Romans, that he foon found himfelf obli- 
ged to furrender at difcretion. Till the furrender of the ci- 
tadel, the faughter was general ; but afterwards quarter was 
given, the foldiers being chiefly intent upon plunder. The 
Romans made ten thoufand freemen, befides a prodigious num- 
ber of women, children, and flaves, prifoners ; together with 
three hundred, or, according’ to others, feven hundred twen- 
ty-five Spani/h hoftages, whom the Reman general immediately 
difmiffed. They found in the place an hundred and twenty 
or the greater catapults, two hundred eighty-one of the leffer 
tort twenty-three of the larger baliftee, fifty-two of the 


imaller ; 
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{maller ; an inconceivable number of fcorpions, arms, and 

darts of all kinds, together with feventy-four military enfigns. 

An immenfe quantity of gold and filver, both in money and 

plate, fell into Scipio’s hands. But as the authors Livy fol- 

lowed, particularly Stlenus and Valerius Antias, greatly dif- 

fered in this point, as well as with regard to the ftrength of 

the Carthaginian garifon, the number of captives, the quan- 

tity of fhipping feized in the port, and the provifions, naval 

ftores, &%c. found on board, we fhall beg leave to refer our 
readers, for their further fatisfaction on thofe heads, to that 

writer himfelf, and to the circumftantial account we have al- 

ready given of this glorious action in a former part of our 

hiftory ¥. 

\ Tue Carthaginians, for fome time, endeavoured to fup- The Car- 
prefs the news of the blow they had received in Spain by the thaginians 
reduction of New Carthage, being apprehenfive, that, as foon/@e™ to 4e- 
as the Spaniards obtained intelligence of that unexpected “2 ive 
event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of the Ro- ee 
mans, But, not being able long to conceal fo remarkable a ie ae 
difgrace, they were obliged at laft toownit. However, they*,,, pré- 
put as good a face upon the matter as they well could, in the gre/i of 
prefent melancholy fituation of affairs, in order to palliate ¢heirarms. 
their own fhameful behaviour at the late attack. “They gave 

out, ‘* That Scipio had ftolen the town by furprize; that the 

** conqueft was of little importance, notwithftanding the 

<¢ young commander affected to cry it up as equivalent to a 

‘* fignal victory ; and that, upon the approach of three Car- 

‘* zhaginian generals, at the head of three victorious armies, 

«¢ he would prefently be thrown into a panic, and have his 

<< mind intirely occupied by the frightful idea of the havock 

‘¢ lately made in his family.”” Notwithftanding which fug- 
geftions, they were perfectly fenfible of the great lofs they had 
fuftained, and of the fatal influence the reduction of fo im- 

portant a fortréfs muft neceflarily have upon their affairs. ‘The 

polite as well as generous treatment the wife of Mandonius, 

brother to Indibilis, regulus of the /lergetes, all the daughters 

of Indibilis, thofe of the principal Spani/b nobility, a young 

lady of moft attractive charms betrothed to Al/ucius, prince of 

the Geltiberians, and Allucius himfelf, met with from Sezpio, 

will more naturally fall under our obfervation, when we come 
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to the hiftory of Spaim. For which reafon we fhall content 


ourfelves with having barely mentioned it in this place *. 
MarceELtus, after the taking of Selapia, advancing into 


defeats the Samnium, made himfelf mafter of AZaronea and Mele, two 


proconful 
Cn. Ful- 
Wius at 
Herdo- 
pea. 


cities of that country, by affault. ‘Three thoufand Cartha- 
ginian foldiers, left there by Hannibal, were all put to the . 
fword. He found there two hundred and forty thoufand. 
buthels of wheat, together with an hundred and ten thoufand 
of barley. The plunder he diflributed among the troops. But 
this could by no means be deemed a fufficient compenfation 
for the great defeat Hannibal gave the proconful Cx. Fulvins 
at Flerdonea about the fametime. The Roman general, being 
apprifed, that the citizens of Herdonea fhewed a difpofition to 
abandon the Carthaginian intereft, moved that way, to en- 
courage them to declare themfelves. Hannibal, by his fpies, 
receiving intelligence of this motion, as well’as the reafon of 
it, advanced likewife into the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no notice of his approach. 
However, upon Hannibal's offering battle to the Romans, an 
engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved with ereat 
bravery, till the Carthaginian found means to overpower them 
with his horfe. “Then they were foon thrown into confufion, 
and driven out $f the field, with the lofs of thirteen thoufand 
men, the reft flying to Marcellus in Samnium by different 
routes, After this victory, Hannibal burnt the city of Her- 
donea, put to death as many of the nobility, who had kept a 
fecret correfpondence with Fulvius, as he could difcover, and 
tranfported the body of the citizens to MZetapontum and Thurii, 
Upon the firft news of Fulvius’s overthrow, Aarcellus moved 
out of Samnium into Lucania, to give a check to the progrefs 
of the Carthaginian arms, and came up with Hannibal near’ 
the town of Nwmiftro. Both fides immediately fhewed a dif- 
pofition to fight, and drew up their armies in order of battle 
without delay. Hannibal potted his right wing on an emi- 
nence, and Adarcellus his left clofe by the town. The action 
was very fharp, but not decifive, the night obliging both fides 
to retire. Hannibal, not judging it expedient to renew the 
attack the next morning, decamped in the night, bending his 
march for /enufia, where, in a few days, the Roman army 
arrived. Some flight fkirmithes happened here betwixt the ad- 
vanced-guards of both parties ; but nothing of moment was 
undertaken by either of the generals, they being wholly em- 
ployed in watching one another’s motions. A confpiracy, 
formed againft the Roman. troops in Capua, being detected, 
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the confpirators received condign punifhment. Syphax, about rs 
this time, fent an embafly to Rome, notifying to the fenate 

certain advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians, 

with a declaration, that no power was confidered by him ina 

more hoftile light, than the ftate of Carthage, nor in a more ‘ 
friendly one, than that of Rome. “Towards the clofe ‘of this 
campaign, Hamilcar, witha Carthaginian {quadron, conftt- 

ing of forty gallies, hovered upon the coafts of Sardinia, and, 

not meeting with any Roman fleet to oppofe him, ravaged all 

the country about Olbia and Caralis. The Szcilian banditti, 

about this time, did not only deftroy with fire and fword a 

good part of Brutium, but likewife laid fege to the city of 
Caulonia*, 

Hannrpat, having taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- Various 
nufium, uled all poffible means to excite the people of that city 5%" 
toa revolt from the Romans. ‘This reaching the ears of Mar ments be- 
cellus, headvanced to Canufium, encamped over-againft Han- irs 


nibal, and foon found means to draw him toa battle. - The Hatntbat 
{ : and Mar- 


two armies, being feparated by the night, at firft parted upon ¢eflus, 
equal terms ; but the next day, the encounter being renewed, 
Hannibal worfted the Romans. This extremely chagrined 
Marcellus, who hitherto had never received any difgrace from 
the Carthaginians. But now, befides the field of battle, he 
loft near three thoufand men, amongft whom were four cen- 
turions, and two military tribunes, together with fix ftandards, 
that were taken bytheenemy. Being therefore filled with in- 
dignation and refentment, he refolved to venture another en- 
gagement with Hannibal, who, on his part, feemed deter- 
mined not to decline the challenge. A4Zarcellus potted the left 
wing, and thofe cohorts, that, in the laft action, had loft their 
colours, in front ; the twentieth legion he placed to the right 5 
and appointed Cornelius Lentulus and C. Claudius Nero to com- 
mand both wings, whilft the main body was committed to his, 
_ conduét. Hannibal pofted the Spaniards in front, and dif- 
‘pofed his other forces in the ufual manner. The fight was 
obitinate and bloody, the Carthagiman elephants overthrow- 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, breaking the enemy’s ranks, 
and treading under foot a vaft number of them. But, by the 
bravery of Decimius Flavus, a military tribune, thefe boiftc- 
rous animals were repulfed ; which enabled the Romans to 
drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had laid eight thoufand 
Carthaginians dead upon the fpot. Marcellus, however, loft 
above three thoufand men in the action, and had almoft all 
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the reft wounded ; infomuch that he found himfelf not capable 


of purfuing Hannibal, when his {pies informed him, that he 


Fabius 
fakes Ta- 
rentum. 


Was retreating into Brutium. During thefe tranfactions, the 
Firpini, Lucani, and Volfcentes, fubmitted to the conful Ful- 
wius, delivering all the troops Aaunibal had left in their cities 
for garifons, into his hands. Paéfius and Vibius likewife, 
two of the principal noblemen among{t the Brutii, endea- 
voured to procure for their countrymen the fame terms that 
had been granted to their neighbours. 9. Fabius, the other 
conful, about the fame time, took by ftorm Manduria, a city 
of the Salentines, making four thoufand men therein prifoners 
ofwar. After this, Fubius fat down before Zarentum. As 
the Carthaginians had then no fleet in thofe feas, having fent 
all their gallies to the ifland Coreyra, in order to affift king 
Philip, then at war with the 42 tolians, he found no difficulty 
in making his approaches by fea as well as by land. Whilft 
thefe things happened, Hannibal advanced with a {trong body 
of troops to Caulcnia; which obliged the Sicilian robbers to 
retire to‘an eminence at fome diftance from the town >, 
Fastus had no occafion to pufh on long the fiege of Ta- 
rentum. An accident, that could not be forefeen, threw that 
place into his hands. It happened, that the commandant of. 
the Brutian garifon, which Hannibal left for the defence of the 
place, fell defperately in love witha girl, whofe brother was 4 
foldier in the Roman army. ‘This perfon being informed by 
his fitter, in a letter, of the great intereft fhe had with the 
commandant, he immediately communicated the matter to 
fabius, who ordered him to go into the city as a deferter, and 
to try whether he could not, by his fifter’s influence, prevail 
upon her gallant to introduce the Romans into the tewn. This 
was happily effected, the Zarentines not being able to make 
head againit the Romans, after they had been deferted by the 
Brutians. Nico and Democrates, two of the Tarentine lead- 
ers, died glorioufly, fighting for the liberties of their country ; 
and Philemenus, by whofe agency Tarentym had been betrayed 
to Hannibal, was fuppofed to have thrown himfelf headlong 
from off his horfe into awell, after the end of the action, Cur- 
thalo, who commanded the body of native Carthaginians in the 
place, was put to the {word, together with a good number of 
his men, as well as the greateft part of the Tarentines, and 
many even of the Brutians themfelves, who, one would have 
thought, had merited better treatment. ‘All authors agree, 
that the plunder taken here was immenfe, and even equal to 
what AZarcellus found in Syracufe. The number of flaves 
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made prifoners amounted to thirty thoufand. © Fubius took care 
to difmantle Tarentum, and to. demolifh the wall, that fepa- 
Fated the town from the citadel. About this time Flannibal, 
having, for a confiderable term, furrounded the body of Sj- 
cilian banditti pofted on the eminence near Caulonia above- 
mentioned, forced them to furrender at difcretion * 

Tue Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain, Afdrubal 
commanded by three of their beft generals, to wit, Afdrubal defeated by 
the fon of Hamilear, Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, and Mago. Ede- Scipio ix 
co, or Edefco, a general of great fame amongft the Spaniards, Sp2in. 
abandoning the Carthaginian intereft about the beginning of 
the fummer, came over to Scipio. His wife and children had 
been, for fome time, in the Roman camp ; buta regard to 
their fafety did not fo much induce him to act the part he had 
done, according to Liz y, as that fincere affection for the Ro- 
mans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spaniards, by his 
great humanity, politenefs, and condefcenfion, Lndibilis, 
Mandonius, and moft of the other Spanijh reguli, charmed 
with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio with all their 
forces, By this acceffion of ftreneth, that general found him- 
elf enabled to hazard an engagement with 4/drubal the fon of 
Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the city of Betula, or, as 
Polybius calls it, Becula. Scipio was impatient of delay, as, 
earing the junction of Afdrubal and his collegues. The Car- 
haginian difcovered the fame eagernefs for a battle on his part, 
is finding the Roman army to be daily reinforced by the ac- 
effion of Spanifh troops. Scipio, upon his approach towards 
he Carthaginian camp, detached fome parties of his velstes to 
econnoitre the enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of 
heir advanced-guards, defeated them, purfued them to their 
amp, and then returned, without any lofs. Animated by 
lis event, Scipio, the next day, attacked the Carthaginians, 
ho, for fome time, defended themfelves with great bravery ; 
ut were at laft totally routed, and forced to fly, According 
) Livy, they had eight thoufand men killed upon the fpot, 
fides ten thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, taken pri- 
ners. Scipio gave the Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to 
> plundered, and releafed all the Spanifh prifoners found there 

ithout ranfom ; but ordered the Africans tobe fold for flaves. 
(drubal, rallying the remains of his thattered army, purfued 
smarch towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants that 
y before. The Spanish princes, who had entered into an 
ance with Scipio, received confiderable prefents, for their 
lant behaviour in the late battle ; Indibilis, in particular, 
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being ordered by the Roman general to choofe three hundred 
horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy, for his own ufe. 
Notwithftanding the glorious victory Sczpio had gained, he 
thought proper to return to Tarraco ; which gave the other 
two Carthaginian commanders an opportunity of joining 4/- 
drubal. Ataconfultation held for that purpofe, each of thefe 
eenerals had his particular province afigned him. A/drubals 
the fon of Hlamilcar, was to march into /taly, to afiitt Han- 
nibal, with all the Spanzh forces he could draw together ; 
Afdrubal, the fon of Gifco, was to take upon himfelf the 
command of the corps lately committed to Aago’s conduct, 
and to retire into Lu/itania, in order to avoid an engagement 5 
and MJago was fent to the Balearic iflands, with a large fum 
of money, to make new levies there. Moafniffa bad likewife 
4 choice detachment of three thoufand horfe, being the fower 
of the cavalry, affigned him, in order to fupport the Cartha- 
ginian allies in Hifpama Citerior, as well as to deftroy the 
enemy’s country there with fire and fword. As Scipio, by 
his generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, itewas judged 
neceflary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanih foldiery, 
in the Carthaginian fervice, might be drawn immediately ei- 
ther into Gaul, or the remoteft part of Spaiz, where the Ro- 
mans had not, as yet, got any footing. ‘This, it was hoped, 
would put an effe€tual ftop to that general defertion, which 
then prevailed amongft thofe troops *. . 

A party of THE next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic 
Numidi- war, the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coafts of Italy, 
ans cut off Sicily, and Sardinia, witha fleet of above two hundred fail ; 
the famous of which Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty gallies t¢ 
oe cruife off the ports of Sardinia, and protect that ifland from 
diver fathe allinfults of the enemy. The conful ki Quinéhius Crifpinu:’ 

; fent for a large train of battering-engines from Sicily, i : 

efeort that g g-engines from Sicily, intend 
aitended ing foon to form the fiege of Locri, his feet having already 
a locked that city up on the fea-fide. But he laid afide tha 
- defign on Hannibal’s approach to Lacinium, and on receiving 
advice, that his collegue AZarcellus had drawn his forces fron 

Venufia, in order to join him. Hannibal, being apprifed 

that both the confuls were encamped within three miles of on 

another, betwixt Bantia and Venufia, moved that way, pitch 

ing his camp at a fmall diftance from them. Notwithftand 

ing the fummer was far advanced, the confuls wrote to £ 

Cincius, ordering him to come with a fleet from Sicily to La 

eri, a body of Romans from Tarentum being commanded to ir 
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_yeft that city by land at the fame time. ‘This being difcovers 
ed to Hannibal by fome Thurians, he placed an ambufcade for 
that corps; into. which having drawn them, he put two thou- 
fand of them to the {word, took twelve hundred prifoners, 
and difperfed the reft. He afterwards decoyed the two con- 
fuls into another ambufcade of Numidian horfe, together with 
M1. Marcellus, fou to one of them, and 4. Manlius, both of 
them legionary tribunes, attended only by an efcort of two 
hundred and twenty horfe, of which forty were Fregellani, 
and the reft Etrufcans. The brave Marcellus, one of them, 
who had acquired fuch renown by the feveral advantages he 
got over Hannibal, loft his life, through the cowardice of the 
Etrufcans, who fled at the firft onfet. But Crifpinus, his 
Collegue, and AZ. Marcellus, his fon, made their elcape in the 
manner we have already related °. 

4 Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found Hannibal 
himfelf fo prefled by Cincius, that he was upon the point of obdiges the 
furrendering ; but, receiving advice of the blow Hannibal had Romans¢e 
given the Romans by the flaughter of Marcellus, he refolved "aife the 
to defend the place to the laft drop of blood. Soon after, an /ese oF 
exprefs arrived from Hennibal, with anaccount, that the Ny- Loc. 
midian cavalry had already begun their march for Locri 3 and 

that he himfelf, with the grofs of the army, would follow 

them with all poffible expedition. Upon the approach of the 
Numidians, Mago made a {ally with his whole force upon the 
befiegers, and, after an cbitinate difpute, the Nwmidians 

coming up in the point of time, forced them to abandon their 

works, and leave all their battering-engines, and other mili- 

lary machines, behind them. So that Hannibal, upon his ar- 

tival at Locri, found no enemy to oppofe him there, About 

his time, Valerius, the Roman admiral, after having ravaged 

hecoatt of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian {quadron of eighty- 

hree gallies off Clupea. The Carthaginians, not being able to 
withftand the efforts of the Romans, were foon obliged to fheer 

Mf, with the lofs of eighteen fhips ; which Valerius carried off 

A triumph, From thence {leering for Sicily, he arrived ina 

hort time, with an immenfe booty, at Lilbeum', 

» ASDRUBAL, as we have lately obferved, being obliged to A(drubal 
bandon his camp near Becula, had aiterwards a conference e/eges ; 
vith the other two Carthaginian generals, wherein the opera- Placentia. 
ions of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance of the plan 

nen formed, A/drubal advanced towards the Pyrenees, at the 


ay 
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head of the forces affigned him, 
as far as we can collect from hiftory, he crofled, 


The Pyrenees, 


without any great difficulty, though, 
of troops to 


Scipio had detached a body 


B. IV. 
with all poffible expedition. 


if Livy may be credited, 
difpute the paflage of 


that ridge of mountains with him. As the filver-mines (B) 
near Bacula had fupplied him with a very confiderable quan- 
tity of treafure, upon his arrival in Gaul, he not only prevail- 
ed upon the Gauls to grant him a paflage through their territo- 
ries, but likewife to farnifh him with a proper number of re- — 


cruits. 


would alfo the Etrufeans, cou 
frontiers. A/drubal therefore, 


tion, and as many favourable 
expedite his 


nibal himfelf, expected. 
contrary to the rules of found 
of it, he gave the Romans ano 
forces to attack him. 


curity, as well as the enterprize 
vented Hannibal from joining him, 


march, as he could hope for, 

tia fooner than either the Romans, or even 
But, fitting down before this place, 
policy, and continuing the fiege 
pportunity of affembling all their 
At the fame time, by his too great fe- 


The Ligurians received him in the fame manner, as 
ld he} have advanced to their 


meeting with as little oppofi- 


circumftances, to facilitate and 


arrived at Placen- 
his brother Han- 


he had undertaken, he pre- 
as he had propofed to do, 


upon the firft news of his having paffed the 4/ps. “Thus d/dru- 


bal not only loft all 


the advantages he might have reaped from 


the friendfhip of the Arverni, and other Gallic nations, who 
had fo greatly expedited his paflage to Italy, by this fingle ftep, 
but likewife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that 
country, as will foon moft evidently appear §. peat 

As {oon as Hannibal moved out of his winter-quarters, he 
ordered a body of troops to march into the country of the Sa- 
lentines, with an intention to ravage it, before the conful 


s Liv. ubi fupra, c. 41---43. 


(B) Polybius tells us, that, near 
New Carthage, there was a filver- 
mine fo rich, that the Carthag:- 
nians extracted out of it every 
day twenty-five thoufand drachms 
of filver. /etes, the difcoverer 
of this mine, was, according to 
the fame author, deified by the 
Spaniards after his death, for the 
fervice he thereby did his coun- 
try. <Ariftotle and Pofidonius in- 
timate, that Spaiz, in the moft 


early ages, abounded with fil- 


(2) Polyb. 2, x. cs 10. Pofidon, apud Diod. Sic. 1, V0 
2 


ver; infomuch that the Pheni- 
cians exported vaft quantities of 
that metal from thence, which 
they purchafed for oil, and other 
trifles. Nay, the firft author af- 
fures us, that the Phenicians, by 
this means, had not only im- 
menfe quantities of plate, but 
that even the very anchors of 
their fhips were made of filver. 
But of this more, when we come 


to the hiftory of Spain (2). 


Ariftot. in mirab. aufcult. 
Claudius 
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Claudius could take the field. But this was prevented by the 
conduct and bravery of C. Hoffilius Tubulus, who attacked the 
Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, and intirely 
defeated them, killing four thoufand of their men upon the 
fpot. After this difafter, Hannibal retired into Brutium, to 
prevent his being hemmed in by the enemy, who began now 
to advance againft him from feveral parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus, with his forces, joined the confular army. under 
Claudius at Venufia. Hannibal, having drawn all his garifons 
out of Brutium, and by this means reinforced hisarmy, march- 
ed to Grumentum in Lucania, in order to recover fome towns, 
“that, through fear, had revolted to the Romans. As, imme- 
‘diately after the late junction, Claudius had fent a detachment, 
under the command of Yubulus, to reinforce the proconful 
_Fulvius at Capua, and, with the remaining corps, confifting 
of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe, 
had himfelf gone in queft of Hannibal, he arrived at Grumen- 
tum foon after the Carthaginian, and encamped within five 
hundred paces of him. Claudius, by the ftratagem formerly 
mentioned, and the bravery of C, 4urunculeius, tribune of the 
‘third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat here, cutting off 
“eight thoufand of hismen, and taking feven hundred prifoners. 
Four elephants were likewife killed, and two taken, in the 
action. Nine military enfigns, and fome plunder, alfo fell 
into the hands of the Romans, who, according to Livy, loft 
only five hundred men on this occafion. Hannibal, foon after 
this blow, decamped in the night, and, by leaving a few Nu- 
midian horfe in his intrenchments to amufe the enemy, made 
good his retreat to Venufia ; but here the conful came up again 
with him. At this place, in another renconnter, the Car- 
thaginians loft two thoufand men ; upon which Hannibal re- 
“tired, with great precipitation, to MWetapontum, where he was 
joined by Hanno, and from thence made the bet of his way to 
“Canufium*. 

Durinc thefe tranfations, Afdrubal, being obliged to Te con/ul 
‘raife the fiege of Placestia, began his march for Umbria. Of lnadivs 
‘this the conful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from Se en 
that general to his brother Hannibal, which was intercepted Sih, _ 
‘near Tarentum, he put himfelf at the head of a detachment of a, 
feven thoufand men, the very flower of his troops, and pofted 
with incredible celerity to join his collegue Livius. “Though 
no general was allowed to leave his own province, to go into 
that of another, by the Roman laws ; yet in a conjuncture of 
fo delicate and important a nature as this, when the fafety, 
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and even the very being, of Rome lay at ftake, he thought 
himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with the eftablifhed rules of war, 
for the welfare of his country. He had no fooner received the 
letter above-mentioned from L. Virginius, a legionary tribune, 
who had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers with a Samnite de- 
tachment to him, and read it, than he fent it to the fenate, 
at the fame time difpatching his orders to the Larinates, Mar- 
rucini, Frentani, Pretutiani, &c. through whofe territories 
he was to pafs, to procure a fufficient quantity of provifions 
and carriages for his troops, that he might purfue his march 
without the leaft interruption. As nothing could fave Rome, 
after the junction of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to 
prevent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
expected blow, as would terrify the enemy ; which, he ima- 
gined, might be done, could he and his collegue vigoroufly 
charge A/drubal with their united forees. This refleétion de- 
termined him to make the movement mentioned here, after 
having left the command of the troops in the camp to Q, Catius, 
one of his lieutenants }. 

Crauptus gave not the leaft hint of his defign to any of his 
officers, till he was gotat fuch a diftance from Hannibal, that 
the communication ofit to the troops could not be of any ill con- 
fequence to him. He then only in general told them, ‘* That. 
‘* he was leading them to certain victory ; that his collegue 
‘< wanted a reinforcement ; that the bare rumour of their 
‘¢ arrival would difconcert all the meafures of the Carthagi- 
‘<< nians ; and that the whole honour of the day would fall to 
‘¢ them.’? He marched with incredible expedition, and ar- 
rived at Sena, where Livius lay encamped within half a mile 
of the Carthaginians. Soon after hisarrival, &/drubal, takine 
a view of the Roman army, difcovered feveral fhields of an ah 
tient make, that jhe had never feen before, many thin, lean 
horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and that the Reeman 
army was apparently more.numerous than the day before. By 
thefe, and feveral other circumftances, that able general 
fufpeed Claudius to have joined his collezue with a body of 
troops. This threw him into a fort of melancholy, as ima- 
gining, that Hannibal had been overthrown, and confequent] 
that he came too late to fupport him *. y 

Berore the arrival of Claudius, the preror L. Portius Li- 
cinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance 
from the conful Livius. Immediately after that important 
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_ event, a council of war was held, in which the three com- upon the 
manders prefided. Lrvius gave his opinjon, that an action, banks of 
for fome days, fhould be deferred, that Claudius’s troops might the Me- 
Have time to refrefh themfelves, after fo tedious and fatiguing ‘aurus. 
amarch. Claudius himfelf entertained different fentiments, Year of 
imagining, that nothing could prove more fatal to the republic, the flood 
than the leaft delay to give the enemy battle at this critical B rCL it 
juncture. His advice was complied with, and the fignal of = ‘ 
battle accordingly given. However, Afdrubal, under the ap- Of Rome 
prehenfions above-mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, 554. 
and his army began to march in great diforder. Night over- 
taking him, and his guides deferting him, he was uncertain 
what way to go. He marched at random along the banks of 
the Metaurus, now the Metaro, and was preparing to crofs it, 
when the united forces of the enemy came up with him. In 
this extremity, he faw it would be impoffible for him to avoid 
coming to an engagement; and therefore did all things which 
could be expected from the prefence of mind and courage of a 
confummate warrior. He feized an advantageous poft, and 
drew up his forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an op- 
portunity of pofting his left wing, compofed of Gauls, and the 
weakeft part of his army, in fuch a manner, that it neither 
could be attackedin front, nor chargedin flank ; and of giving 
his main battle, and right wing, confifting of Spaniards, all 
veteran troops, a greater depth than front. After this hafty 
difpofition of his forces, he pofted himfelf in the centre, and 
firft moved to attack the enemy’s left wing, commanded by 
the conful Livius, well knowing, that all was at ftake, and 
that he muft either conquer or die. The battle lafted a long 
time, and was obftinately difputed by both parties. A/drubal 
‘efpecially fignalized himfelf in this engagement, and quite 
completed the glory he had acquired by a feries of fhining 
’ actions. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling, and 
quite defpirited, againft an enemy fuperior to them both in 
numbers and refolution. He animated them by his words, 
fupported them ‘by his example, and, with intreaties and me- 
naces intermixed, endeavoured to bring back thofe who fled. 
But at laft, feeing that victory declared for the Romans, and 
being unable to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who 
had quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rufhed at 
once into the midft of a Roman cohort, and there died in a 
‘manner worthy the fon of Hamilcar, and brother of Hannibal'. 


1 Tidem ibid. Furor. ubi fupra. Eurrop. 1. iii. c, 18. Sit, 
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Tus vidtory, which Livy makes equal to that of Canna, — 


tory chiefly was almoft intirely owing to the bravery and activity of Clau- © 
owing to dius, ‘That general, finding that his men did not exert them- 
the conduc felyes, cried out to them in an angry tone, To what purpofe 


and bra- 
very of 


Claudius. 


The inhu- 
manity of 
‘Claudius 
cenfured. 


then have we made fo long a march with fuch expedition ? Then 
he made an effort’ to poffefs himfelf of an eminence, that 
covered the Gauls, in order to penetrate to the enemy on that 
fide: but, finding this impoffible, he drew out a detachment of 
fome cohorts from theright wing, with which wheeling about, 
in order to fuftain Livius, he charged the Spaniards and Ligu- 
rians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame time. 
This changed the face of affairs, efpecially as fuch an attack. 
was unexpected, and made with the utmoft fury. The Spa- 
niards and Ligurians therefore, not being able to fuftain fo 
violent a fhock, were foon put to the rout, and almoft all 
cut to pieces ; after which the Gau/s were, for the moft part, 
maflacred without oppofition. The leaders themfelves deftroy- 
ed moft of the elephants, to prevent the deftruction they would 
have occafioned amongft their own troops, upon whom they 
turned all their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. — 
According to Livy, fifty-fix thoufand of 4fdrubal’s men fell in 
this bloody aétion, and near fix thoufand were taken prifoners 5 
though Polybius makes the whole lofs of the Carthaginians not 
to have exceeded ten thoufand meh. Be that as it will, the 
Romans feemed to have been weary of killing, fince when a 
perfon told Livius, after the battle, that it would be an eafy 
matter to cut off a body of Ci/alpine Gauls and Ligurians, who 


‘had either not been in the fight, or efcaped out of it, then 


flying in great confufion, with a {mall detachment of horfe, he 
anfwered, Jt is fit that fome fhould furvive, to carry the enemy 
the news of their defeat, and our bravery. Livy affirms, that 
the Romans carried off an.immenfe quantity of gold and filver, 
as well as plunder of other kinds ; but Polybzus is filent on that 
head. ‘This action proved decifive, fince we may juftly efteem 
it to have determined the fate of Jtaly, as the battle of Zama 
a few years afterwards did that of Africa ™.- 

HANNIBAL received no intelligence of this blow, till 
Claudius advertifed him of it, by throwing his brother A/dru- - 
bal’s head into his trenches, immediately after he arrived at 
the Roman camp near Canufium. This inhumanity was the 
more inexcufeable, as Hannibal had given the Romans recent 
inftances of a generous and noble. difpofition, by treating with 
the utmott decency, not to fay tendernefs and refpect, the 
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bodies of Gracchus and Marcellus. ‘That treatment, in our 
Opinion, demonftrates the great humanity .of Sannibal, if 
not of the Carthaginians in general, on fuch occafions; as the 
favage barbarity of Claudius does that of the Romans. As Clau- 
dius {ent two captives in chains, which, one fheuld have 
imagined would have been mortifying enough, to inform Han- 
nibal of his brother’s fatal overthrow, nothing can equal, vin- 
dicate, or even palliate, the ferity of thatbarbarian. All the 
- glory he had acquired by his late conduct in the battle of AZ- 
taurus, which certainly ought not to be denied, ferved only to 
render him more hateful and deteftable, fince nothing can be 
more monftrous, than fuch a contraft of qualities in the fame 
perfon. ‘That the fact, here alleged againft him, was real, 
is allowed by the moft prejudiced Reman hiftorians themfelves, 
who feem to relate it. with pleafure, and thereby. reflect an 
eternal difhonour both upon themfelves and their republic, as 
_ intimating that they were pleafed with it, and confequently of 
the fame difpofition with Claudius. The juftnefs of this re- 
fleGtion is confirmed by the high encomium Valerius Maximus 
pafles upon the noble and humane behaviour of Hannibal hint- 
ed at, which ought to be looked upon as a fevere reprehenfion 
of the conduét of Claudius. Infhort, we think, a more lively 
inftance of the Roman difpofition at this juncture, with regard 
to humanity and greatnefs of foub, than that juft hinted at, 
does not occur in hiftory. It is pity but we had the Cartha- 
“ginian annals for this particular period ; they would doubtlefs 
- Rave fetthe Romans in their true and proper light *. 
Te melancholy news, imparted to him by Claudius, filled Hannibal | 
Hannibal with horrer and fadnefs. He perceived, by this greatly af- 
‘cruel ftroke, the fortune of Carthage : It is done, faid he, /eted at 


according to Horace, in that beautiful ode, where this defeat ne, 
is defcribed : I will no longer fend triumphant meffages to Car- pa ia 


thage ! In lofing Afdrubal, 1 have loft at once all my hope, all feat and 
my good fortune ! After this fatal event, Hannibal retired to’ gearh, 
‘the extremity of Brutium, where, aflembling all his forces, 
he remained, for a confiderable time, in a ftate of inaction, 
the Romans not daring to difturb him, fo formidable did they 
deem him alone, though every thing about him went to wreck, 
and the Carthaginian affairs feemed not far from the verge of 
deftruétion. Livy tells us, it was a difficult thing to deter- 
mine, whether his conduct was more wonderful in profperity 
or adverfity. Notwithftanding which, Brutium being at beft 
but a {mall province, and many of its inhabitants being either 
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forced into the fervice, or forming themfelves into parties of 
banditti, fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he 
found it a difficult matter to fubfift there, efpecially asno man- 
ner of fupplies were fent him from Carthage. ‘The people there 
were as folicitous of preferving their poffeffions in $pain, and 
as little concerned at the fituation of affairs in /taly, as if Han- 
ntbal had met with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not 
the leaft difafter had befallen them fince his firft arrival in that 
country °, 

The Car- « ArTER Afdrubal’s departure for Italy, Hanne was fent to 
thaginians f{ycceed him in Spain. The body of troops this general brought 
worfied i” from Africa, in conjunction with that commanded by Adaga, 
Spain. formed a confiderable army. Thefe forces encamped at fome 
diftance from a fpot where nine thoufand Celtiberians had pofted 
themfelves. Scipio fent a detachment of ten thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, under the command of AZ. Si/anus the 
propretor, to attack the enemy, if an opportunity offered. 
The propretor, receiving ample intelligence of the fituation 
and difpofition of both camps from fome Celtiberian deferters, 
who conducted him to that of their countrymen, was thereby 
enabled to gain a fignal advantage over the enemy. He fur- 
prifed the Celtiberians, being, for the moft part, new-raifed 
men, putting many of them to the fword, and obliging the 


reft to difperfe in the adjacent woods, from whence they re- 


tired to their refpective habitations. Hanno and Mago, to- 

wards the end of the action, advancing to their relief, were 

likewife defeated, and Hanno taken prifoner. Mago, with 

the cavalry, and a good part of the veteran infantry, made his 

efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined A/drubal the fon of 

Gifco. “Thefe two commanders, with their united forces, 
continued, for fome time, in the neighbourhood of Gades ?, 

The Car- — AccorpinG to fome ,authors, Scipio, being apprifed of 

thaginian /rybal’s march for Ttaly, had fent before a confiderable re- 

it &? inforcement to the conful Livius, to enable him to make head 

Sain dd againft the Carthaginian forces under Afdrubal and Hannibal, 

: provided neither of the confular armies could hinder their 

junction. But the greateft part of the Roman hiftorians have 

omitted this circumftance ; which feems to invalidate the au- 

thority. of thofe writers in this particular. Be that as it will, 

Scipio had no fooner received intelligence of the enemy’s de- 

feat in ftaly, than he put himfelf inmotion, and began to me- 

ditate the intire conqueft of Spaix. His brother, L. Scipio, 
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being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot, and a thou- 
fand horfe, to take the city of 4urinx, on the confines of 
Lower Batica, executed his orders with great bravery, making 
the Carthaginian garifon, and three hundred of the inhabitants, 
who fhut the gates againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs 
only of ninety men. Livy fays, that the Reman detachment 
killed two thoufand of the enemy in the attack ; and that Lu- 
cius, in order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards, left the 
citizens in poffeffion of the town, and all their effects. “The 
territory of 4urinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded with 
filver-mines. In the city itfelf, 4/drubal had long had a good 
number of troops, who had not a little harafled the Romans 
and their allies, by their frequent incurfions into the mediter- 
ranean parts of the country. The Carthaginians therefore 
fuftained a confiderable lofs by the reduction of that place. 
Scipio is faid to have complimented his brother highly upon this 
conqueft, telling him, that it was equal to the taking of New 
Carthage. That general, finding the feafon far advanced, 
and that he could make no impreffiorn upon the province in 
which Gades was feated, fince 4/drubal had placed numerous 
garifons in all the fortrefles there, fufpended the military ope- 
rations till the following fpring. ‘However, Md. Valerius La- 
vinus the proconful, who commanded in Sicily, committed 
great ravages on the coafts of Africa, where he made a defcent 
about this time. Having deftroyed with fire and {word all the 
country about Carthage and Utica, he returned to Lihbeum, 
defeating, in his paflage, a Carthaginian {quadron of feventy 
gallies. Of thefe he took feventeen, funk four, and difperfed 
the reft. Thus were the Romans victorious every-where this 
campaign, the Carthaginians not being able to cope with them 
either by fea or land 9. : 

THE next year, Hannibal fent a detachment of Numidians Lucania 
to obferve the motions of the Roman army, under the com- /ubmits ta 
mand of the confuls 9, Czcilius and L. Veturius, in the terri- #4 Ro- 
tory of Confentia. “hat detachment, falling in with one of ™4™: 
the enemy’s parties, which had been plundering the country, 
after a fhort difpute, routed it, and carried off the booty to 
Hannibal’s camp. But this fmall advantage did not make 
amends for the lofs of Lucania, which {ubmitted to the Ro- 
mans. Nothing further worth relating happened this campaign 
betwixt the forces of the two contending republics in Italy’. 

Tue Carthaginian generals, that commanded this year in The Car- 
Spain, were Mago the fon of Hamilcar, and Afarubal the fon thaginian 
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and Mafi- of Gifco, Thefe two commanders; in the fpring, moved from 
niffa over- Gades, where, it is probable, they had fixed their winter- 
thrown in quarters, with an army of fifty, or, as others will have it, 


Spain dy feventy thoufand foot, and four thoufand five hundred horfe. 


Scipio. 


Advancing with all expedition towards the Romans, whom 
they were determined to engage, they at laft took poft in the 
plains of Si/pia, at no great diftance from them. Scipio, be- 
ing extremely alarmed at the approach of fo formidable a power, 
difpatched in all hafte Silanus to Colcas, a neighbouring prince, 
who had promifed Scipio a body of auxiliary troops, to inform 
him of the enemy’s motions. In the mean time he drew his 
forces out of Tarraco, and, being joined by fome of his al- 
lies, advanced to Caffulo, where he was foon met by Silanus, 
with a reinforcement of three thoufand foot, and five hundred 
borfe, from Coleas. From thence he marched to Betula, or 
Bacula, with an army of forty-five thoufand men. AZago and 
Mafimiffa, at the head of the Carthaginian cavalry, fell upon 


the Romans as they were encamping, and had put them into 


diforder, had not Szipia placed fome troops of his horfe in am- 
bufcade hehind an eminence, near the fpot upon which he in- 
tended to encamp. Thefe, fallying out upon the Carthagini- 
qus, obliged them at firft to retire with precipitation ; but, 
being afterwards duly fupported, fo pufhed them, that they 
betook themfelves to a downright flight. . The light-armed 
troops on both fides, for fome time after this, {kirmifhed with 
one another; but without any confiderable lofs. Both 4/dru- 
bal angi Scipio, for feveral days together, drew their forces out 
of their lines, ranged in arder of battle, though A/drubal ap- 
peared firft in the morning, and retired the laft in the even- 
ing. At length. Scipio, refolving to give the Carthaginians 


battle, ordered his. men to refrefh themfelves before day- | 


break ; and then fent his horfe and light-armed troops to brave 
the enemy. 4/drubal potted the Spaniards in the wings, the 
clephants in front, and the Carthaginians, intermixed with the 
other Africans, in the centre. After haying made this difpo- 
fition, he advanced towards the enemy, fis cavalry in the 
mean time keeping their horfe in play. Scipio took care to 
protract the fight till towards noon, imagining that the Cgr- 
thaginians mutt row faint by that time, as being intirely void 
of fuftenance, and confequently that he fhould break them 
without much difficulty. Accordingly, then ordering his 
wings to advance, he attacked A/drubal’s Spanifh auxiliaries in 
front with the legionaries, and in ftank at the fame time with 
the veltes, fuftained by feveral cohorts, which were com- 
manded to wheel about for that purpofe. The Spaniards, af- 
ter fome refiftance, were routed, the Carthaginian and African 
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forces not being able to fupport them, fince the Spaniards, 

that formed Scipio’s main body, kept them in awe by moving » 

towards them. The elephants, as had frequently happened of 

late, occafioned greater confufion in the Carthaginian army, 

than in that of the enemy. Notwithftanding therefore 4/dru- 

bal did his utmoft to animate his men, they were defeated, 

and purfued by the Romans to their camp, which had then 

been taken, had not a violent ftorm cooled the ardour of the 

yictors, and put an end to the action ‘. 

THE night after the battle, 4/drubal caufed his camp to be 

firengthened by fome additional works, as expecting the next 

day another vifit from the enemy. In the mean time 4tanes, 

regulus of the Turdetani, with a confiderable body of troops, 

went over to the Romans. Many other reguli followed this 

example ; and two fortrefles of note furrendered to Scipio, 

who made their garifons prifoners of war. As the victory 

lately gained by Scipio had intirely alienated the minds of the 

Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Afdrubal thought proper to 
_abandon his camp, and retire with precipitation towards the 
ocean, though he had juft before fo haraffed his wearied and 

hungry troops, in order to render his camp inacceffible to the 

enemy. Scipio, being informed of this, immediately detached 

his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, who {fo galled 

him in his retreat, that the legionaries at laft came up with 

him, and, after a faint refiftance, put all his men, except fe- 

ven thoufand, tothe fword. However, thefe, with 4/drubal 

at their head, gained an advantageous poft; where, for fome 

time, they defended themfelves, till at laft 4/drubal, finding 

them to defert in great numbers, abandoned them, and made ; 

his efcape to Gades. In the mean time Silanus, whom Scipio Mafiniffa 

had left, with a detachment of ten thoufand foot, and a thou- ghandons 

fand horfe, to block up the enemy’s troops in the poft above- the Car- 
“mentioned, found means to draw Ma/finiffa their commander thaginian 

off from the Carthaginian intereft. Mago, after the example #atere/. 

of A/drubal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the African 

forces either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbour- 

ing provinces, or deferted to the Romans. Mafiniffa, after 

his late conference with Silanus, by the connivance of that 

general, pafied over into Africa, with fome of the leading men 

of the Maffplii, in order to difpofe that nation to fecond his 

views. However, this was done in fuch a manner, as not 

to give any umbrage to the Carthaginians, nor induce that 
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crafty-people to entertain the leaft fufpicion of the meafures 
he was going to purfue *. 

Masinissa, to ferve more effectually the party he in- 
tended foon to declare himfelf in favour of, made but’a fhort 
{tay in Africa. Having prevailed on his fubjects to concur 
with him in the execution of the projeét he had formed, he 
haftened to Gades, to confer with Adago and A/drubal about 
the future operations. Silanus likewile retired with his body 
of forces to Tarraco, where Scrpio had fixed his head quarters. 
Scipio, foon afterwards pafling into Africa with two quinque- 
remes, perfuaded Syphax king of the Adafz/yli to abandon the 
Carthaginians, and enter into an alliance-with Rome. Afdrubal 
was then at Syphax’s court, and did his utmoft to traverfe the 
negotiation carried on betwixt the two powers ; but without 
effect. The three chief cities of Spaim, befides Gades, in al- 
liance with, or fubjeét to, Carthage, were Illiturgis, Caftule, 
and Affapa. Ilhturgis the Romans took by ftorm, leveled it 
with the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the fword. 
Caftulo, in which was a Carthaginian garifon, compofed of 
the fugitives that efcaped the carnages in the late defeats, was 
betrayed by one Cerdwbellus to Marcius, and Himilco the com- 
mandant, with his whole corps, made prifoners of war. Aar- 
cius then pafling the Betis, which the Spaniards called Cir- 
tius, pollefled himfelf of two opulent towns, which furren- 
dered at his approach. From thence he advanced to Jfapa ; 
and, after a warm difpute, made himfelf mafter of it in the 
manner already related. In the mean time Adago, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement from Africa, as well as fome Spani/h 
troops levied by Hanno, made the proper difpofitions for car- 
tying on the war with vigour, notwithftanding the melancholy 
iituation of his affairs. A body of Roman forces, encamped 
upon the Sucro, during thefe tranfaétions, mutinied ; a report 
of Scipio’s death, that was induftrioufly propagated, occafion- 
ing that commotion. But the mutineers being, by a feafon- 
able punifhment inflicted upon fome of their ringleaders, 
brought back toa fenfe of their duty, AJarcius attacked four 
thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Betis, under the 
command of Hanno, forced their camp, and either took or 
killed the greateft part of them, ‘The alliance with Syphax 
was a point of great confequence to Rome ; though it was not 
effected without fome difficulty. Scipio firft fent Lelius, with 
hive quinqueremes, to make propofals to that prince, which 
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he ordered him to back with magnificent prefents. Leljxs 
executed his commifhion with great dexterity, putting Syphax 
in mind of the advantages he had reaped from a former alli- 
ance with the Romans. Notwithftanding which, Scipio, as 
we have juft obferved, found himfelf obliged to vifit in perfon 
that prince’s court ; where, by his uncommon addrefs, if we 
will believe Livy, he defeated the intrigues of A/drubal, and 
put the laft hand to the treaty. ee 
’ Soon after the reduction of Afapa, fome deferters arrived Scipio 
at Gades from Scipio’s camp. “Thefe fugitives promifed that /evé: Le- 
general, not only to deliver the city, together with the Car- ius to az- 
thaginian garifon and commandant, into his hands, but like- “”?* the 
wife to make him matter of the enemy’s whole fleet riding at gael of 
anchor in the harbour there. Scipio therefore detached Lelius re: 
with a body of light-armed troops, affifted by a naval force of 
one quinquereme, and feven triremes, to put the con{pirators 
in motion. In the mean time, the confpiracy being difco- 
vered to Mago, before it was ripe for execution, he took care 
to feize the principals of it, and fent them on board a quin- 
quereme, in order to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdrubal, 
the Carthaginian admiral, ordered the captain of this veffel to 

recede the reft of the fleet, he himfelf following at a {mall 
diftance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
he defcried Lelius’s {quadron coming out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for fome time, determine whether or 
no it would be proper for him to attack the Romans. But this 
ftate of fufpenfe gave Lelius an opportunity of coming up 
with him, which obliged him to hazard an engagement; in 
which being worfted, he made the beft of his way towards 
the coafts of Africa, with only five triremes. However, Le- 
lius mifled his aim, fince Mago had taken care to give hima 
proper reception, if he advanced to Gades ; of which being: 
apprifed by the prifoners, he returned to Cartera. From thence 
he difpatched an exprefs to Marcius, who was moving with a 
powerful corps to fupport him, to inform him of what had 
happened. Both thefe commanders therefore, judging the 
fiege of Gades too difficult an enterprize to be undertaken at 
prefent, laid afide that defign, and, ina fhort time, rejoined 
Scipio at New Carthage *. Pn oe u Sein; 

~ Tue difappointment the Romans had met with in their de- iter” 

2 ; i‘ r gives the 
fign upon Gades, together with the rebellion of the Llergetes, eS 
‘and revolt of the legionaries above-mentioned, gave Mago rernll'd 
hopes, that he fhould ftill be in a condition to make head great over. 
throw. 
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againft the enemy. He therefore wrote to Carthage for a 
fpeedy reinforcement, affuring the fenate, that, if they would 


_ be aétive and expeditious at this junéture, they might recover 


what they had loft in Spain. To excite them to make a vi- 
gorous effort, he greatly exaggerated the misfortunes of the 
Romans, giving a melancholy account of the dangers that 
threatened them. In the mean time AZandonius and Indibils, 
being offended at the Romans for not ceding to them the 
countries they had conquered, and encouraged by the report 
of Scipio’s death, pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and 
Sueffetani, allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Scipio’s fe- 
verity to the ringleaders-of the revolting legionaries, who were 
Romans, they concluded, that Spanifh revolters muft be ex- 


cluded all hopes of pardon. Animated therefore by defpair, 


they aflembled a numerous army of Celtzberians, and advanced 
againft Scipio. That general, moving at the head of his forces 
with great celerity towards them, at laft found them pofted 
in a plain furrounded on all fides by mountains, and fcarce 


~ capable of containing fuch a number of men. Having fecured 


Scipio 
holds a 
conference 
with Ma- 
finiffa. 


the defile leading into this valley, he detached Lelius, with 
the cavalry, to take a compafs round the hills, and attack the 
enemy in rear, whilft he charged them in front with the le- 
gionaries. This difpofition being made, $czpio attacked the 
reguli, and gave them a total overthrow, putting almoft their 
whole army to the fword. What became of them afterwards, 
our readers will find in a former part of this hiftory *. 

THoucH Silanus and Mafiniffa had fettled the prelimina- 
ries, yet, by feveral intervening accidents, the conclufion ‘of 
a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Romans, was deferred 
to this time. “The chief obftacle to the figning of it was, that 
Mofiniffa could find no opportunity of having an interview 
with Sczpio, which he ardently defired. Scipio, being informed _ 
of this, and that Ada/finiffa was at Gades, took a journey thi- 
ther, with a good efcort, purely out of a defire to have a con- 
ference with him. Ada/iniffa, receiving intelligence of this 
from Marctus, prevailed upon Afago to fend him, with a de- 
tachment from the ifland of Gades, to ravage the neighbour- 
ing part of the continent ; which enabled him to confer with 
Scipio. Every thing being afterwards fettled to the mutual 
fatisfaction of both parties, AZa/miffa, in order to blind Afdru- 
bal, plundered fome part of the adjacent country, and then 
returned to Gades ¥. . 
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Tae Carthagimans, being difappoinied in. the diverfion Gades fu: 

they expected from the mutiny of the legionaries, and the re- renders ta 
bellion of the Spaniards, ordered Mago to abandon Spain, and *¢ Ro- 
fail with all poffible expedition to Jta/y. That he might be mans. 
enabled the more efte€tually to fuccour Hannibal, he received 
a large fum of money to make levies in Gaul and Liguria. 
Before he left Gades, he not only obliged the citizens to 
bring all their gold and filver to him, but plundered all their 
temples. In his paflage to Italy, he made an attempt upon 
New Carthage; but was repulfed with great lofs. From thence 
he failed to the ifland Pityu/a, where he met with a kind re- 
Ception, receiving a plentiful fupply of provifions, and a good 
number of recruits. Then he fteered his courfe to the largeft 
of the Balearic iflands, that had a commodious haven; where 
endeavouring to put in, he was attacked by the natives in fo 
violent a manner with their flings, that he found himfelf-obli- 
ged to fheer off with confiderable lofs. However, proceeding 
‘to the leffer one’near it, that was extremely fertile, though 
not fo populous and powerful as the other, he entered the 
‘port, landed his men, encamped in a place of great ftrength, 
and poflefied himfelf of the whole ifland without oppofition. 
As the feafon was far advanced, he wintered here ; to which 
the was the more ftrongly induced by the good difpofition of 
the natives, who exprefled all imaginable zeal and affe@tion 
for the Carthaginians, fupplying him, during his ftay amongft 
‘them, with a body of two thoufand men. We muft not omit 
obferving, that the people of Gades fhut their gates upon 
Mago after his repulfe at New Carthage ; for which affront he 
whipped and crucified their fuffetes, who were fent to excufe 
that conduct to him ; nor that they furrendered to the Ramans 
foon after he had abandoned them *. 

Tue next fummer, Mago, landing in Liguria with an Mago 
army of twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, fur- /ands ox’ 
‘prifed Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Li- *¢ 4/? & 
gures Alpini, to try whether he could not raife fome commo- 1g4*- 
tions amongft them. The Jngauni, one of their cantons, 
were then at war with the Epanterit, a fort of highlanders, 
who likewife belonged to them. This gave Mago an oppor- 
tunity of feizing upon the town and port of Save, and fta- 
tioning ten of his long fhips there. ‘The reft of his fleet he 
fent to Carthage, upon a rumour, that Scipio was going to 
tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order to attack * 
that capital. “Che plague broke out this year in Brutium, 
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and made great havock there, in the Roman and Carthaginian 
armies 7, 
The Spa- Tue following year, advice was brought to Carthage, that 
nifh regult an army formed of the Aufetani, Iergetes, and {everal other 
receive @ Spani/b natrors, under the command of Indibilis, Mandonius, 
Second de- ge, had been intirely overthrown by the Romans. Indibilis, 
frat. it feems, being encouraged by Sczpio’s departure out of Spain, 
had excited the people above-mentioned to a fecond revolt, 
imagining, that now an opportunity offered of rendering him- 
felf, with allthe other reguli, independent both of the Romans. 
and Carthaginians. To that end he aflembled, in a few days, 
an army of thirty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with which he advanced into the country of the Sedetani. — 
Here the Roman generals, L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Aci- 
dinus, gave them a total defeat, putting above thirteen thou- 
fand of them tothe fword, in which number was Indibilis 
himfelf, and taking eight thoufand prifoners. AZandonius, and 
the other authors of this revolt, being delivered up to the Ro- 
mans, received capital punifhment, after a confifcation of all 
their effects ; and then a peace was granted to the Spaniards 
upon reafonable terms. The particulars of the laft action, as ° 
well as a more circumftantial account of the tranfa€tions this 
year in Spain, our readers will find in Livy, to whom, for 
their further fatisfa€tion, we refer them °. 

AFFarrs were fcarce fettled in Spain, when Lelius made 
makes@ 4 defcent in Africa at Hippo Regius, and pillaged all the 
ts * neighbouring territory. This fo alarmed the inhabitants, that 
oa p> they difpatched meffengers in all hafte to Carthage, with advice, 
the food that Scipio, with the Roman fleet, was arrived on their coafts, 

2156, and had landed at Hippo a ftrong body of forces. As a rumour 
Bef.Chrift had, for fome time, prevailed,at Carthage, that Scipio had al- 
1gz. ready pafled into Sicily, the people and fenate were thrown in- 
Of Rome to the utmoft confternation by this melancholy news. The 
556. great revolution, that had happened in their affairs, the de- 
(rv ftruction of all their veteran troops, the incapacity of their 
youth-for war, the defection of Syphax, Mafiniffa, and all 
their other allies, together with the ficklenefs and inconftancy 
of the Africans, from whom their auxiliary forces were to be 
drawn, afforded them a moft difmal profpe&t, now their me- 

tropolis was threatened with a fiege. However, when the 
received intelligence, that only Lelius, with an inconfiderable 
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force, had put in at Aiippo, in orderto make an incurfion up- 
on their territories on that fide, their fears began to fubfide. 
As foon therefore as they had recovered themfelves from the 
panic they were thrown into, they began to make the necedla- 
ry difpofitions for tneir defence. They fent an embaily to 
Syphax, to attempt recovering that prince, as well as to f{e- 
veral other African reguli, who fhewed an inclination to fide 
with the Romans. They remitted a fum of two hundred ta- 
lents of filver to Philip king of Macedon, in order to engage 
him to make a diverfion either in Italy or Sicily. They di- 
fpatched orders to their generals in Jtalyto make all poffible 
efforts to keep Scipio at home. And they fent A/Zago a rein- 
forcement of fix thoufand foot, eight hundred horfe, feven 
elephants, and twenty-five long fhips, together with a large 
fum of money to make new levies, that he might advance 
nearer Rome, and join Hannibal. Lealius, having had a con- 
ference with Mafmiffa, wherein that prince gave frefh aflu- 
rances of his fincere attachment to the Romans, and expreffed 
‘an ardent defire to fee Scipio in Africa, fet fail for Sicily, where 
he fafely arrived, with the immenfe booty acquired in this ex- 
pedition *. 

In the mean time the veflels, with the body of troops de- Mago re- 
ftined for Italy to reinforce Mago, failed from Carthage, and, cerwes « 
afteran happy voyage, put into the port of Save, where they “e/#ferce- 
joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. Maga, upon their ar- **!- 
rival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligurians with 
the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he had received 
from Carthage. Whereupon the Gauls fent him provifions, 
and the new levies for him went on brifkly in Liguria. But, 

-notwithftanding thefe happy beginnings, AZago met with the 
fame fate in Italy, that A/drubal had done before in Spain, as 
will in a fhort time appear 4. 

Boru Scipio, and the Roman foldiery, exprefled great im- Scipio 

patience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions. tates Lo-. 
-The intelligence Lelius brought from Adafiniffa, excited the cr. 
general to this, as the plunder he carried off with him from 

| Africa did the troops. However, they were prevented from 
undertaking this expedition for the prefent, by a fuccefsful at- 
tempt upon the city of Ler. Some workmen, who had 
ferved in the Carthaginian garifon of one of the citadels there, 
being taken by a Roman party, and brought to Rhegium, of- 
fered to deliver up the place to him, provided they received 2 
proper reward for the danger to which they fhould expofe them- 
felves, This being agreed to, the Roman, by the affiftance 
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of thefe traitors, made themfelves mafters of that citadel, in 
which they were employed. But the Carthaginian garifon in 
the other, commanded by one Hamilcar, defended itfelf with 
great bravery, till Hannibal advanced to its relief. Upon his 
approach, a warm action enfued, and the Romans would have 
been totally routed, notwithftanding Scipio came to their affift- — 
ance, had not the people of Zecri fupported them. But this 
happening, and Hannibal being wounded by a fcorpion, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to draw off. Scipio, after the 
action, finding both the town and the other citadel abandon-' 
ed by the enemy, placed garifons in them ; and then imme- 
diately made the proper difpofitions for carrying the war into 
Africa*. ) 
DurinG thefe tranfaétions in taly, the Carthaginians were 
under continual apprehenfions of Sczpio’s making a defeent in 
Africa. They had pofted parties on every promontory and 
hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of the firft 
appearance of the enemy, and were filled with terror upon the 
arrival of every exprefs, for fear he fhould bring news of the 
enemy’s landing. In this diftrefs, it was the general opinion, 
that all poffible attempts fhould be made to detach Syphax from 
the Roman intereft, For both the fenate and people thought, ~ 
that a profpect of affiftance from him would be the chief in- 
ducement to the Romans to invade their dominions in Africa. 
In order to accomplifh this, a lucky incident intervened. 
Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, who was at Syphax’s court with 
Scipio, in order to negotiate an alliance with that prince, had 
a daughter of exquifite charms, named Saphonifba. At that 
time 4/drubal offered this young lady in marriage to Syphax, 
thinking this would be a means of uniting him with the Cgr- 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, waited 
again upon Syphax ; and, having inflamed him with a defcrip- 
tion of the beauty he was to have for his confort, fent for her 
thither from Carthage, to haften the marriage. Amongft 
other things, it was ftipulated on this occafion, that an offen- 
five and defenfive league fhould be concluded betwixt him and 
the Carthaginians, in confequence of which he fhould affift 
them with all his forces. A/drubal, not fatisfied with this. — 
as being no ftranger to the alliance he had formerly entered ine 
to with Rome, nor to the variable temper of the African es 
barians, thought proper to put him upon a meafure, which 
would prevent Scipio’s landing in Africa, and confequently 
hinder a future union betwixt him and the Romans. Whilft 
therefore he was in his firft amorous tran{ports, the Carthagi~- 
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nian, by means of his daughter’s foothing arts and endearments, 
prevailed upon him to writea threatening letter to Scipice. But 
this not having the defired effe@t, that general fet fail with a 
formidable force for Africa, and landed at the fair Promontory 
without oppofition f. 

Ir is intimated by Appian, that Sophonifoa was betrothed to 
Ma/finifja, who was educated at Carthage, anda prince of the 
fineft accomplifhments.. Animated by the paffion he nourith- 
ed for a lady of fuch attractive charms, according to the fame 
author, he eminently diftinguifhed himfelf on all occafions in 
Spain againft the Romans. But this poor prince being ftripped 
of his kingdom, and not ina condition, as was apprehended, 
to.give any confiderable affiftance to the Carthaginians, So- 
phonifoa, for the reafon hinted at above, though in defiance 
of juftice, honour, and public faith, was given to Syphax. Livy 
is filent as to this particular, though that feems to us no fuffi- 
cient argument againft the probability of it ; fince Ma/iniffa’s 
future long uninterrupted fidelity to the Romans is a ‘proof, 
that he was of a noble difpofition, and therefore could not 
abandon his firft friends the Carthaginians without fome grie- 
vous provocation. Poffibly the Roman hiftorian’s great regard 
for his hero Scipio, whofe charaéter, he might think, would a 
little fuffer by a true relation of this fat, prevailed upon him 
toomit it. Be that as it will, Aa/miffa ever afterwards bore 
an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, and contributed 
not a little to the deftruGtion of their republic, as will moft 
evidently appear in the fequel of this hiftory. But to proceed 
to the war in Africa’ : 
_ As the Carthaginians had {een no Roman army in Africa The Car- 
for fifty years paft, the alarm that Scipio’s defcent occafioned thaginians 
over the whole country, was inexpreffible. Where-ever that thr own 
general moved, he fcattered terror. The inhabitants of the ?“/ Hae aa 
Open country retired into the towns with their effects ; and ice 
Carthage, in particular, was extremely crouded on this me- ieee 
lancholy occafion. ‘The gates there were fhut in the utmoft of Scipio's 
hurry, detachments pofted upon the ramparts to defend them, landing in 
and parties ordered to patrol every night all over the city, to Africa. 
prevent a furprize ; in fhort, the fame difpofitions were made, 
as would have been proper in cafe of an immediate fiege. They 
had no commander of any repute, but d/drubal the fon of 
Gifco, who had been defeated by Scipio in Spain, and was as 
unequal to that general in his military capacity, as his raw, 
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undifciplined troops were/incapable of oppofing the Reman le- ~ 
gionaries. Being apprifed of Scipio’s arrival at Utica, with his 
fleet and land-forces, they detached Hanio, a young Cartha- 
ginian nobleman, jo reconnoitre the enemy, with a body of 
five hundred horfe ; who, falling in with a detachment of the 
Roman cavalry, fent by Scipio out to ‘plunder, immediately 
attacked them ; but, after a fhort difpute, he was cut off, 
with aconfiderable number of his men, and the reft difperfed. 
After this ation, Scipio laid the country wafte to the very 
gates of Carthage ; and pofleffed himfelf of an opulent city in 
the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and made 
eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. Thefe firft 
inftances of fuccefs greatly heightened the confufion, that had 
before begun to reign in Carthage, efpecially when it was 
known there, that AZa/iniffa had joined Scipio with a body of 
two hundred, or, as others fay, two thoufand Numidian 
horfe. We might here give our readers an account of the fa- 
mily of Ma/iniffa, as well as of the principal events that had 
happened to him before this period, together with adefcription 
of the kingdom his father governed; but all this we choofe to 
referve for the hiftory of Numidia *. 

In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and 
more numerous body of cavalry was raifed with all poffible ex- 
pedition, and the command of it given to another Hanno, the 
fon of Hamilcar, who advanced towards Utica, to obferve the 
enemy’s motions. But, being too weak to undertake any 
thing againft them, or even to prevent the adjacent country 
from being pillaged, he thought proper to remain inactive, 
till he was reinforced by fome new levies, that his officers were 
making both in the Carthaginian territories, and thofe of the 
neighbouring princes independent of them. At laft, finding 
his troops to amount to four thoufand men, he took poft ina. 
town called Salera, fifteen miles from the Roman camp. Out 
of this place, Ada/iniffa, who was fent to Salera, with a de= 
tachment of horfe, by Scipio, for that purpofe, found means 
to draw him ; and then, in conjunction with a choice body of 
Roman cavalry, commanded by Scipio himfelf, that lay in am- _ 


' bufcade, charged him with fuch vigour, that he was put to 


flight, a thoufand of his men falling in the action, and two 
thoufand being either'killed or taken prifoners in the purfuit. 
Moft authors relate, that. Hanno was flain; but Celius and 
Valerius Antias affirm, that he fell into the enemy's hands, 


After this,’ Sezpzo put a garifon into Salera, and pufhed on the 
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fiege of Utica. In the mean time Afdrubal affembled an, ar- 
‘my of thirty thoufand foot, and three thoufand horfe ; but 
durft not approach the enemy, till the arrival of Syphax, who 
foon joined him with an army of fifty thoufand foot, and ten 
thoufand horfe. Scipio, being informed of this junction, 
raifed the fiege of Utica, after he had carried it on ineffectual- 
ly for the {pace of forty days, and fixed his winter-quarters in 
fuch a manner, as to fear no infults of the enemy. This a 
little revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians, who 
now faw their own forces, in conjunétion with thofe of Syphax 
their ally, fuperior to the Romans in the field i, ; 
In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the State of 
conful Sempronius ; but was himfelf foon after defeated by that affairs in 
general. ‘The lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this occa- Italy. 
fion was, above four thoufand of their men killed on the field 
of battle, about three hundred taken prifoners, befides forty 
horfes, and feven ftandards, that fell into the victors hands, 
Flannibal, upon this difafter, retired with his army to Croton, 
The other conful Cethegus in the mean time kept Etruria in 
awe, and prevented Mago from approaching his brother Han- 
nibal. As the Etrufcans were generally difpofed to a revolt, 
and kept a clofe correfpondence with Mago, Cethegus found it 
a difficult matter to execute the province affigned him. The 
Brutians, hearing of the great fuccefs of Scipia in Africa, for 
the moft part abandoned the Carthaginian intereft. Some of 
Hamnibal’s garifons amongft them they put to the fword, 
others they expelled ; and, in many places, where they could 
hot openly declare for the Romans, they found means to in- 
orm the fenate of their averfion to the Carthaginians. In the 
mean time LZannibal came to Petelia, and expoftulated with 
he citizens upon their fending minifters to Rome ; but pré- 
ended to be fatisfied with their conduét, when they ftrenu- 
ufly denied this charge. However, to cut off all future 
rounds of fufpicion, he put the principal inhabitants under ar- 
eft, committing them to the care of a guard of Numidians ; 
nd, difarming the citizens, left the defence of the placeto the 
aves. He treated other cities likewife with equal feverity, 
burii in particular, with its diftri@, which he gave up to his 
yldiers to be plundered, fparing only three thoufand of the ci- 
zens, and five hundred peafants, whom he knew to be clofely 
tached to the Carthaginians. Thefe he tranfplanted to Cre- 
m, where he fixed ‘his head-quarters, erected his principal 
agazine, and took care effeétually to cover it from all at- 
mpts of the Romaa; *. 
4.Liv. ubi fupra, c. 34,35. Appian, ubi fupra. k LEY. 
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Scrpio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians, not- 


routs Sy- withftanding their fuperiority, could find no opportunity of 
phax and attacking him ; fo that both fides continued in a {tate of in- 
Afdrubal. aGtion, till the return of the fpring. During the winter, Sci- 


pio attempted to draw off Syphax from the Carthaginians, but 
without effect. However, that prince offered to act in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided Sci-- 
pio would agree to this preliminary, to wit, that both parties 
fhould recal their armies home 5 which, he intimated, would 
ferve as a bafis for a future treaty, and effectually fecure the 
repofe of their refpective dominions. ‘This propofal the Ro- 
man general, at firft, rejeted ; but afterwards feemed to liften 
to it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he could find an op- 
portunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, Scé-_ 
pio was informed, that the Carthaginian camp, which confift= . 
ed chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, was but 


“very flightly fortified ; and that the Numidian quarters, which 


were at fome diftance from the other, were intirely defence- 


‘Yefs, the foldiets being only covered with mats, hurdles, dry 
‘leaves, and other fuch-like combuftible materials. “To which 


his {pies added, that the troops obferved no order or difcipline, 
but lay in a carelefs manner without their trenches. This in- 
telligence excited him to attempt forcing their camp by fome 
ftratagem, fince he found himfelf too weak to come to a 
pitched battle with them, efpecially as the fpot they were en- 
camped upon was a fmooth and open plain, extremely proper 
for their cavalry, much fuperior to that of the Romans, to act 
in. Having maturely weighed thefe particulars, he fent em- 
bafladors to the camp, to renew, as was given out, the con- 
ferences, but, in reality, to make fuch difcoveries as would 
favour the execution of his fcheme. Thefe embafladors were 
attended by fome of his veteran foldiers, difguifed like flaves, 
who had orders to move about the camp, and obferve’ all the 
avenues leading to and from it, its form and fituation, how 


far Afdrubal was from Syphax, how all the pofts were occu- 


pied, and whether it would be eafier to furprife it in the day- 
time, or by night. Having informed himfelf of all thefe par- 
ticulars, he immediately broke off the conferences, letting Sy- 
hax know, ‘* That as his officers had, in a council of war. 
<< declared themfelves averfe to all pacific meafures, and pref: 
<« ed him to pufh on the war with vigour, he found himfel 
<¢ obliged, in compliance with their defire, to purfue the mt 
<< litary operations.” Such a declaration could not but ex 
tremely mortify both 4/dribal and Syphax, who looked upo: 
the treaty to be as good as concluded. However, they foo 
recovered themfelves, and refolved to draw, if poflible, th 
enem 
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enemy out into the plain, where, they doubted not, they 
fhould be able to give a good account of them; or, if they 
fhould fail in the execution of this project, their inten- 
tion was to befiege their camp both by fea and land; which 
they imagined themfelves capable of doing. But Scipio took 
his meafures fo well, that he furprifed them in the manner 
already related. Lelius and Mafmiffa burnt Syphax’s camp, 
as Scipio himfelf did that of A/drubal. Their army was ine 
tirely ruined, only two thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, 
with the two commanders, efcaping out of fo great a multi- 
tude. According to Livy, this complete victory was, in a 
great meafure, owing to the wife difpofitions of Mafiniffa. 


The fcene exhibited on this melancholy oceafion, Pohbius tells 


us, was inconceivably dreadful; which indeed may eafily be 
admitted, if we confider the terrible havock made of the Car- 
thaginian and Numidian troops. Appian relates, that Syphax, 
having, fome time before, fhamefully abandoned the Carthagi- 
wians, when he had advanced as far as Utica to their affiftance, 
under the pretext of repelling a foreign invafion, returned 
foon after to fuccour them, and endeavoured to bring over 
Ma/finiffa, by promifing to give him which of his three daugh- 
ters he pleafed, and to fix him on the throne of the A@fa/yli. 
The fame author tells us, that Scipio offered facrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Pavor, that his troops might behave with 
bravery, and not be ftruck with any panic terrors in the night, 
fince they were then to begin the attack. 4/drubal made 
his efcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains of his fhat- 
tered army, confifting chiefly of mercenaries and Numidians ; 
and, having, by his own authority, prefented a good number 
of flaves with their freedom, and joined them to the others, 
he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax retired to an advan~ 
tageous poft, about eight miles from the field of battle, which 
he poflefled himfelf of. Appian relates, that 4/drubal was 
condemned to be crucified for his ill fuccefs ; which is im- 
probable, if what Livy fays be true; to wit, that, foon after 
the laft difafter, he went to Carthage, in order to prevent the 
fenate and fuffetes from coming into any pacific meafures. Be 
that as it will, the fuffetes having convened the fenate, three 
motions were made : firft, that embafladors fhould be fent to 
Scipio, to treat of a peace with that general ; fecondly, that 
Hannibal fhould be recalled out of Italy; thirdly, that, in 
imitation of the Roman refolution in adverfity, they fhould 
depend upon themfelves, and their allies, for the detence of 
their country, and therefore immediately reinforce their army, 
and apply to Syphax for further fuccours. This laft, being 
backed by 4/drubal, and the part faction, was cunt E 
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in confequence of which, the new levies went on brifkly, and 
minifters were difpatched in all hafte to Syphax, who was pre- 
vailed upon, by the intreaties and endearments of his beloved 
Sophonifba, to join Afdrubal with a large body of forces.- In 
the mean time Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage, and 
offered the citizens battle; which they thought proper to de- 
cline. As foon as Afdrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to 
the Romans. Two other towns of note likewife in that neigh- 
Bourhood, which pretended to make refiftance, Scipio carried 
by affault, and gave them up to his foldiers to be plundered. 
After this, he fat down again before Utica, and pufhed on the 
fiege of that place with the utmoft vigour. In the mean time 
Afdrubal and Syphax, being joined by a good number of Cel- 
tiberian troops, upon a review of their army, found it to 
amount to thirty thoufand ftrong, with which they moved to- 
wards Scipio, in order to attack him. ‘That general, having 
received intelligence of their approach, and left a fufficient 
number of troops to defend his lines, rofe from before Utica, 
and advanced to meet them. The Roman army was difpofed 
in the ufual manner. On the other fide, 4/drubal pofted his 
Carthaginian forces in the right wing ; Syphax, with his Nu- 
midians, in the left; and the Ce/tiberians in the centre. ‘The 
Carthaginians and Numidians were routed at the firft onfet 5 
but the Celtiberians, being animated by defpair, fought with 
fuch refolution, that they were almoft all to a man killed 
upon the fpot. As Scipio had treated them with the. utmott le- 
nity after their late revolt, they were fenfible the black ingra- 
titude to him, they were now guilty of, deferved no mercy, 
if they fell into his hands ; and, finding it impoffible to efcape, 
by flight, they refolved to die in the field. ‘The obftinacy with 
which they, for fome time, maintained the difpute, gave 
many of the Carthaginians and Numidians an opportunity of 
faving themfelves, who muft otherwife have been inevitably 
cut off, The day after the battle, Scipio detached Lelius and 
Mafiniffa, with the horfe and light-armed troops, to purfue 
Syphax and Afdrubal ; whilft he himfelf, with the main body, 
Nees moft of the towns in the neighbourhood of Car 
thage . 

IMMEDIATELY after this defeat, the fenate and fuffetes of 
Carthage came to a refolution to recal Hannibal from Italy, 


ans fe to upon whofe veteran troops, and their fleet, together with the 
Scipio for powerful affiftance of Syphax, they were convinced, their pre- 


peace. 
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feryation did abfolutely depend. Their fleet therefore having 
in the main, failed in the important enterprize above-men- 
_ tioned, Syphax being taken prifoner, his country conquered, 
and Hannibal as yet at a great diftance, they had no other re- 
fource left, than to fue to Scipio for peace. To this they 
were farther excited, by that general’s encamping again at 
Tunes, within fight of their capital, They therefore deputed 
thirty of their principal fenators, who were feleéted for that 
purpofe out of the centumvirate, to wait upon Scipio. Being 
introduced into the Roman general’s tent, they all threw 
themfelves proftrate on the earth, kiffed his feet (in confor- 
mity, as Livy obferves, to the practice of their anceftors the 
Tyrians), and fpoke to him in the moft fubmiffive terms. 
They accufed Hannibal, and the Barchinian faction, as the au- 
thors of all their calamities ; they confeffed themfelves to have 
broken the peace concluded betwixt them and the Romans, 
and that they deferved whatever punifhment that nation fhould 
think proper to inflict upon them. ‘They begged, however, 
that their city, which. had twice merited deftruction by the 
temerity of its citizens, might remain a monument of the 
Roman clemency, promifing at the fame time an implicit obe- 
dience to his commands. Scipio replied, *¢ ‘That though he 
** had come into Africa, not for peace, but conqueft, which 
‘s he had, in a manner, effected, yet, that all nations might 
<¢ fee the ftri&t juftice of the Romans, both in undertaking 
** and concluding their wars, he would grant them a peace 
‘ upon the following terms.” 1. They fhall deliver up alk 
the Roman prifoners and deferters to him. 2. They fhall re- 
cal their armies out of Jtaly and Gaul. 3. They fhall never 
fet foot again in Spain. 4. They fhall retire out of all the 
lands between Italy and Africa. 5. They fhall put the vic- 
tors in pofleffion of all their fhips, twenty only excepted, 
which they fhall be allowed to keep for theirown ufe. 6. 
They fhall give to the Romans five hundred thoufand bufhels 
of wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay five 
thoufand talents, or, as others will have it, five thoufand 
pound weight of filver. He gave them three days to confider 
of thefe conditions ; which they feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gain time till Hlannibal’s arrival. <A truce being 
eranted the Carthaginians, they immediately fent deputies to 
Rome, and at the fame time difpatched an exprefs to Hannt- 
bal, to haften his return to Africa. Appian intimates, that, 
befides the articles above-mentioned, Scipio infifted upon a 
compliance with the two following: That Ada/iniffa fhould 
not only keep pofleffion of ‘his own kingdom, but as many of 


Syphax’s territories, as he fhould be able to conquer ; and 
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that the Carthaginians fhould not extend their dominions be- 
yond the Foffa Punica. But thefe, and other points, wherein 
that author differs from Livy and Polybius, feem not fo agree- 
able to truth, as what has been tranfmitted to pofterity by thofe . 
two celebrated hiftorians ™. 

Durinc thefe tranfactions, A@ago advanced into [nfubria, 
where he met with the Roman forces under the command of 
M. Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. A general a€tion foon 
happened between the two armies, wherein the Carthaginians 
were defeated. However, Jago performed the part of a 
confummate general, diftinguifhing himfelf greatly through- 
out the whole aétion; but, being wounded-in the thigh, he 
was obliged to be carried out of the battle, which threw his 
troops into fuch confufion, that a good part of them betook 
themfelves to flight. Five thoufand Carthaginians fell on the 
field of battle, and eighteen of their ftandards were taken. 
But this victory coft the Romans dear; for they loft two thou- 
fand three hundred men, befides the beft part of the twelfth 
legion. ago, after having made an excellent retreat by 
favour of the night, returned into the country of the Jngauni, 
which was one of the maritim parts of Liguria, where he met 
a courier bringing him orders to return direCtly to Carthage®. 

THE Romans being thus every-where victorious, Confentia, 
Uffugium, Verga, Befidia, Hetriculum, Sypheum, Argentanum, 
Dampetia, and other towns of lefs note in Brutium, opened 
their gates to nee Cn. Servilius. This was the fituation 
of affairs, when Hannibal was commanded to return to 4- 


frica. Valerius Antias wrote, that, juft before his departure, 


Bef. Chrift” Hannibal was defeated by Servilius not far from Croton; and 
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that, on this occafion, he loft five thoufand men. But Livy, 
partial as he is, looks upon this as little better than a down- 
right fiétion. When the meffengers from Africa informed 
Hannibal of the fenate’s pleafure, he expreffed the utmost 
concern and indignation, groaning, gnafhing his teeth, and 
being fcarce able to refrain from tears. ‘* Now, faid he, 
** thofe perfons, who have long endeavoured to drag me out 
of /taly by denying me proper fupplies, fend me dircét 
‘« and explicit orders to return home. Hannibal is not van- 
<¢ quifhed by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage. 

Scipia has not fo much reafon to exult and plume himfelf 
at my being forced from Jtaly, as Hanne, who, for want 
of other means of effecting it, has completed the ruin of 
*« my family by the deftru@tion of Carthage.” As he had 
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‘forefeen what would happen, he had prepared a proper num- 
ber of veflels to tranfport his forces to Africa ; which he did, 
after having maflacred a body of Jtalian troops, that refufed 
to accompany him, in the temple of ‘fumo Lacinia. Such an 
inftance of cruelty, at that time, was not fo much to be 
wondered at, fince Hannibal muft have been exafperated al- 
moft to madnefs to fee himfelf thus forced to quit a country 
he had been fo long contending for. Never banifhed man, 
according to Livy, fhewed fo much regret in leaving his na- 
tive country, as Hannibal did in going out of that of the 
enemy. He often turned his eyes wifhfully to Italy, accufing 
gods and men for his misfortunes, and calling down a thou- 

“fand curfes, if we will credit the fame author, upon himfelf, 
for his not having, after the battle of Canne, advanced to 
the walls of Rome at the head of his army, ftill reeking with 
the blood of its citizens.- Appian writes, that A/drubal, the 
Carthaginian general, committed unparalleled cruelties in all 
the cities allied with Carthage, before Hannibal’s departure, 
permitting his men to ravifh their virgins and matrons, and 
behaving in all refpects to them, as the moft inhuman enemy 
does to the inhabitants of all towns carried by affault. But as 
Livy, whofe authority, in the main, we prefer to that of Ap- 
pian, is filent as to this particular, we own ourfelves inclined 
to pay no great regard to it°. 

Tue Carthaginian embafladors, about this time, arrived at T4e Car- 
Rome, where they met with but a very indifferent reception. thagini- 
The confcript fathers, greatly diffatisfied with the excufes 4% break 
made by thefe embaffadors in vindication of their republic, te ee 
and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its name, to the oe 
treaty of Lutatius, thought proper to refer the decifion of thet, 
whole to Scipio, who, being upon the fpot, could beft judge 
what fuited the welfare of the ftate. However, the Romans 
plainly difcovered, from the conducé of their minifters on this 
occafion, as well as the recalling of their troops home, that, 
notwithftanding their pretended defire of peace, the Carthagi- 
nians would be averfe to an accommodation, as foon as they 
received intelligence of Hannibal’s landing in Africa. ‘They 
were confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, by the 
news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome; to wit, that 
the Carthaginians, in violation of the truce which they them- 
felves had fo earneftly defired, had feized a great number of 
fhips on the coaft of Africa, near the ifland Agimurus. Nay, 
they received advice, that the enemy had even attacked the 
gally, which carried the Roman embafladors to Carthage, in 
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the river Bagrada, within fight.of Scipio’s camp. Such a» 
procedure could not but exafperate the two nations one againft 
the other more than ever; the Romans, from the ftrong de- 
fire they muft have had to revenge fo black a perfidy; and the 
Carthaginians, from a perfuafion that they were not now to 
expe& a peace. For the particulars of thofe infamous ac- 
tions, as well as Scipio’s great generofity and politenefs to the 
Carthaginian embafladors, notwithftanding fuch a flagrant vio- 
lation of the law of nations, we muft refer our readers to the 
Roman hiftory °. 

HaNnnIBAL had no fooner landed in Africa, than he fent 
out parties to get provifions for the army, and buy horfes to 
remount the cavalry. He entered into a league with the re- 
gulus of the Areacide, a Numidian tribe not far from Adru- 
metum. Four thoufand of Syphax’s horfe, then in the fervice 
of Ma/finiffa, came over in a body to him; but as he did not 
think it proper to repofe any confidence in them, he put them 
all to the fword, and diftributed their horfes amongft his 
troops. Vermina, one of Syphax’s fons, and Mefetulus, an- 
other Numidian prince, likewife joined him with a very con- 
fiderable body of horfe. Moft of the fortrefles in Adafiniffa’s 
kingdom either furrendered to him upon the firft fummons, or 
were taken by ftorm. Narce, a city of confiderable note 
there, he made himfelf mafter of by aftratagem. Tycheus, a 
Numidian regulus, and faithful ally of Syphax, whofe territo- | 
ries were famous for an excellent breed of horfes, reinforcing 
him alfo much about the fame time with two thoufand of his 
beft cavalry, Hannibal advanced to Zama, a town about five 
days march from Carthage, where he encamped. He'thence 
fent out fpies to obferve the pofture of the Romans. - Thefe 
being brought to Scipio, he was fo far from inflicting any pu- 
nifhment upon them, which he might have done by the rules 
of war, that he commanded them to be led about the Roman 
camp, in order to take an exact furvey of it, and then difmiff- 
ed them. Hannibal, admiring the noble affurance of his ri- 
val, fent a meffenger to defire an interview with him ; which 
by means of Maj/iniffa he obtained. "The two generals there- 
fore, efcorted by equal detachments of horfe, met. at Nada- 
gara, where, by the affiftance of two interpreters, they held 
a private conference. Hannibal flattered Scipio in the moft re- 
fined and artful manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics, : 
that, he thought, could influence that general to grant his na- 
tion a peace upon tolerable terms: amongft other things 
that the Carthaginians. would willingly confine themfelves to 

PR Liv. 1. xxx. c. 24,25. Appian. in Libyc. Univerf. hift, 
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_ cure a lafting peace, whilft the Romans would be at liberty to 
extend their conquefts to the remoteft nations. Scipio an- 
fwered, That the Romans were not prompted by ambition, 
or any finifter views, to undertake either the former or prefent 
war again{t the Carthaginians, but by juftice, and a proper 
regard for their allies. He alfo obferved, that the Carthagini- 
ans had, before his arrival in 4frica, not only made him the 
fame propofals, but likewife agreed to pay the Romans five 
thoufand talents of filver, reftoreall the Roman prifoners with- 
out ranfom, and deliver up all their gallies. To which he 
added, that the late perfidious actions of the Carthaginians 
ought to be fo far from procuring them more favourable terms, 
that the Romans thought themfelves authorized from thence to 
impofe more rigorous conditions upon them ; which if he 
would fubmit to, a peace would enfue; if not, the decifion of 
the difpute betwixt them muft be left intirely to the fword 4. 

Tus conference, betwixt two of the greateft generals the Thedi/pofi- 
world ever produced, thus-ending without fuccefs, they both tion of the 
retired to their refpeCtive camps, where they informed their Roman 

troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage, but that and Car- 
of the whole world, was to be determined by them the next thaginian 
day. Accordingly in the morning both commanders drew up iat 
their armies in order of battle ; and, after endeavouring to of Za ana 
animate their men to make their utmoft efforts, by all the 
motives to bravery that could be offered, ‘they advanced to- 
wards each other with great refolution in the plains of Zama. 

Scipio pofted the haftati, divided into fmall battalions, with 
proper fpaces between them, in front ; after them, the prin- 
cipes divided in the fame manner ; and the rear was brought 
up by the triaril. The /talian horfe, under the conduct of 
Lelius, he placed in the left wing ; and the Numidian, com- 
manded by Ma/iniffa, in the right. By this difpofition, which , 
differed fomething from that which the Ramans ufually made, 
a proper precaution was taken againft the violence of the ene- 
- my’s elephants, which would otherwife have, undoubtedly 
_ borne down'the principes. He ordered his light-armed troops, 
who were to begin the fight, to retire into the void fpaces be- 
tween the battalions, if they found themfelves overcharged by 
the enemy, or puthed by their elephants, the moft expeditious 
part of them continuing their retreat, till they came behind 
the army. This he thought an opportunity to their wounded, 
or more flow companions, of faving themfelves in the inter- 
val between the haftati and principes, or ‘that between the 
principes and triarii. Hannibal, on the other fide, pofted 
a Pouys. 1. xv. Liv. 1, xxx. ¢. 29---32. APPIAN. in Libyc. 
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eighty elephants in front. Behind them he placed his van- 
guard, confifting of Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauri- 
tanian mercenaries. ‘Then followed the main battle, com- 
pofed of four thoufand Africans and native Carthaginians, fu- 
ftained by a body of four thoufand A4Zacedonian veterans, fent. 
him by king Philip. And, at a furlong’s diftance from them, 
moved thofe brave troops, that had ferved under him in /taly, 
forming his rear, in whom he repofed his greateft confidence. 
The Carthaginian cavalry were oppofed to Lelius ; and the 
Numidian, under Tychaus, Mefetulus, &c. to Mafniffa'. 

» The battle Some time before the beginning of the a€tion, the Numi-. 


of Zama. dian horfe on both fides fkirmifhed with inconfiderable lofs. - — 


After which, purfuant to Hannibal’s orders, the elephants, 
advanced againft the enemy; but thofe diftributed in the left 
wing, being frightened by the found of the trumpets, and the 
other martial mufic, fell foul upon the Numidian horfe, and 
put them into diforder. Mafmiffa immediately took advan- 
tage of this confufion, and, without giving them time to re- 
cover themfelves, charged them with fuch fury, that he drove 
them out of the field. The elephants, that attacked the Ro- 
man light-armed troops, being likewife repulfed, and- many of 
them wounded, recoiled in like manner upon the Carthaginian 
horfe pofted in the right wing, and made fuch an impreffion 
upon them, that they met with the fame rough treatment 
from Lelius, that the Numidians had before done from Mafi- 
niffa. Jn the mean time the infantry on both fides engaged 
with unparalleled bravery. Hannibal’s mercenaries at firft re- 
pulfed the legionaries. But thefe laft, being duly fupported by 
the principes, not only recovered themfelves, but routed the 
mercenaries, and pufhed them on the Carthaginians; which 
occafioned the defeat of both bodies, and, ina great meafure, 
determined victory to declare for the Romans. The corps de 
referve, formed of Hannibal’s veterans, that had ferved under 
him in Italy, behaved with inexpreffible intrepidity and refo- 
lution; but Lelius and Ma/finifa, returning from the defeat of 
the enemy’s horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged 
this phalanx, which before feemed impenetrable, to give way. . 
‘They were therefore put to the rout, and the ground ftrewed 
with their dead bodies, moft of them being killed either in the 
battle or the purfuit. ppian relates, that, during the heat 
of the action, Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterwards 
Mafiniffa, in fingle combat, wherein he had the advantage, 
According to the fame author, the Carthaginians had twenty-~ 
five thoufand men flain, and eight thoufand taken prifoners, 
Livy and Polybius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hannibal's 
* Tidem ibid. j 
x men 
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men were killed, and as many taken prifoners ; as likewife, 
tthatan hundred and thirty ftandards fell into the enemy’s hands. 
Some fay, the Romans loft only two thoufand men ; others, 
that two thoufand five hundred Romans, andagreater number 
of Mafiniffa’s foldiers, fell in this engagement. Be that as it 
will, Scipio got a complete victory, and made himfelf mafter 
of Hannibal’s camp, where he found ten talents of gold, two 
thoufand five hundred of filver, and an immenfe quantity of 
other booty. All the remarkable particulars of this action, omit- 
ted here, our readers will find ina former part of this work *. 
Hannisat, having efcaped to Thon, was foon joined by Hanni- 
fome Brutian and Spanifh fugitives, who had been too fwift for bal’s ex- 
their purfuers; but, not caring to truft himfelf in their hands, cellent con- 
he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifing military genius iat 
of that moft renowned general never more eminently difplayed wig 
itfelf than at the battle of Zama, as we learn from Polbius, 
who greatly celebrates his conduct on that occafion. Scipio 
himfelf likewife, according to Livy, paffed an high encomium 
upon him, on account of his uncommon capacity in taking ad- 
vantages, the excellent arrangement of his forces, and the man- 
ner in which he gave his orders during the engagement. But, 
being vaftly inferior to the enemy in horfe, and the ftate of 
Carthage obliging him, at no {mall difadvantage, to hazard a 
battle with the Romans, he met with the fate above-mention- 
ed. Some confolation, however, it muft have been to him to 
hear, that Scipio not only approved of his conduct, but openly 
declared, that he outfhined himfelf in this glorious, though un- 
fortunate, a¢ction*. 
Tue fenate of Carthage, hearing of Hannibal’s arrival at 4 peace 
_ Adrumetum, difpatched meflengers to him, with orders to re- concluded 
turn to Carthage. He obeyed thefe orders, and advifed his betavecx 
countrymen to. conclude a peace with the Romans upon the *”¢ ae 
terms they fhould think proper to prefcribe them. To this ae 
‘they were the more ftrongly excited by the news they received 5) i 4i 
: : ; . thagini 
of a defeat given Vermina, the fonof Syphax, their ally. This ons. 
blow was very confiderable, fifteen thoufand of that prince’s year of 
men being laid dead on the field of battle, twelve hundred the flood 
made prifoners, and fifteen hundred Numidian horfes, to- 2160. 
gether with feventy-two military enfigns, taken, After this Bef. Chri 
overthrow, the Carthaginians fent ten of their principal citi- 188. 
zens, as embafladors, to implore Sc¢pzo’s clemency, who told Of Rome 
them, witha haughty air, That they might meet with him at 5No: 
s Porys. Liv. ApPran. Fror. Aur.Vict. Corn. Nep.ubifup. 
Zonar. ubi fupra, c.14. Eurrop. 1. iii. c. 23. Pur. in Hannib. 
Oros. |. iv. c. 19. Univerf. hilt. vol. xi. p. 332, 333: t Pots. 
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Tunes. However, thirty Carthaginian fenators, fele&ed out 
of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio, and fuing for peace 
in the moft fubmiffive terms, that general thought proper to 
dictate to them the following conditions: 1. The Carthagini- 
ans fhall be governed by their own laws, and remain in pof- 
feffion of all their African dominions. 2. ‘The Carthaginians 
fha]l deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive 
flaves, prifoners of war, and all the /talians, whom Hannibal 
forced to followhim. 3. This fhall be done within thirty days 
after the treaty is figned. 4. They fhall alfo deliver up all 
their fhips of war, except tentriremes, and all their tame ele- 
phants, and fhall train up no more of thofe animals for the 
fervice. 5. The fenate and people of Carthage fhall not en- 
gage in any war without the confent of the Romans. 6. They 


~ fhall fupply the Roman troops with corn, and pay their auxili- 


aries, til] the return of the embafladors they fhall fend to Rome. 
7. They fhall pay the Romans, in the fpace of fifty years, ten 
thoufand Euboic talents, at equal payments, at equal payments. 
8. They fhall deliver up to Scipio an hundred fuch hoftages as 
he fhall chufe, the youngeft of whom fhall not be under four- 
teen, and the oldeftabove thirty years ofage. 9g. Neither the 
peace nor truce fhall take place, till the Carthaginians have re- 
ftored to the Romans the fhips and effeéts taken from them 
during the laft truce. 10. The Roman armies fhall leave 
4frica within fifty days after the conclufion of the treaty. 
11. The Carthaginians fhall reftore to Mafiniffa all they have 
ufurped from him and his anceftors, and even enter into an al- 
liance with him. 12. They fhall never for the future make 
any levies in Gaul or Liguria. 13. They fhall affift the Ro- 
mans both by -fea and land, whenever they are called upon fo 
todo. ‘Thefe terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant 
the Carthaginians, in cafe the fenate and people of Rome would 
ratify them, appeared fo intolerable to the populace of Car- 
thage, that they threatened to plunder and burn the houfes of 
the nobility. But Hannibal, having affembled a body of fix 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, at Marthama, pre- 
vented an infurrection, and, by his influence, completed the 
accommodation. However, Gi/co, an enemy to the Bar- 
chinian fa€tion, made a fpeech to the fenators, in order to dif- 
fuade them from accepting fuch a fhameful peace. Hannibal, 
being highly incenfed at his prefumption, dragged him from 
his feat ; which giving great offence, in order to vindicate, or, 
at leaft, to palliate, {o precipitate an action, Hannibal made 
an apology for it to the following effe&: <«¢ As I left your 
$* city at nine years of age, and did notreturn till after thirty- 
** fix years abfence, J had full leifure to learn the military art, 
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** and flatter myfelf, that [have made good improvement in 
** it; but, with regard to your conftitution, it is no wonder 
,€* that Iam a ftranger to it, and therefore I muft defire you 
‘¢ to inftruct me in every branch of it.’ He then infifted up- 
on the neceflity of concluding a peace ; adding, ‘* that they 
** ought to return the gods thanks for having difpofed the Ro- 
*° mans to grant them fuch favourable conditions.” He like- 
wife reprefented to the fenators the importance of uniting in 
their fuffrages; intimating, that it might be of fatal confe- 
quence to the ftate, if, by their divifions, they fhould throw 
more weight into the popular fcale, which already did but too 
much preponderate. That whole venerable affembly therefore, 
in order to prevent the people from taking fuch an affair under 
their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the terms 
propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample fatisfaction having 
been made the Remans for the outrages offered their minifters, 
andthe infraction of the late truce, the Carthaginians dif- 
patched an embafly, at the head of which was A/drubal, fur- 
named Haedus, or The Kid, to Rome. Ashe was an irrecon- 
cileable enemy to Hannibal and his family, he endeavoured 
to excufe the people of Carthage, by imputing the late rupture 
to the ambition of the Barchinian fa€tion, and extolled his own 
conduct, as well as that of Hanno, towards the Romaws. He 
likewife expatiated upon the generofity, magnanimity, wi- 
dom, and humanity of the Romans; whilft his companions 
endeavoured to move the fenate to compaflion, by exhibiting 
to their view the calamitous ftate of Carthage in the moft lively 
colours. By thefe methods of perfuafion, they not only pre- 
vailed upon the confcript fathers to grant them their requeft, 
but likewife to fend two hundred of their prifoners then at 
Rome to Scipio, with orders that they fhould be reftored, with- 
out any pecuniary confideration, as foon as he fhould receive 
from the Carthaginians their ratification of the treaty. “The 
late truce for three months, which the Carthaginians obtained 


of Scipio, upon the return of their embafladors, was changed | 


into a perpetual peace, upon the terms that general had pre- 
feribed. They then, in purfuance of the treaty, delivered 
up to Scipio above five hundred fhips, all which he burnt in 
fight of Carthage, to the inexpreffible mortification of the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city. They likewife delivered 
up into the hands of the Romans all their elephants, all the 
flaves, deferters, and prifoners of war. “The number of thefe 
laft amounted to above four thoufand men. «Scipio treated both 
the Latin and-Roman deferters with extreme feverity, ordering 
all the heads of the.former to be ftruck off, and the latter to 


be crucified. . The public funds at Carthage being exhaufted 
by 
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by fo long and expenfive a war, the fenate found it vaftly dif- 
ficult to raife a fum fufficient for the payment of the firft tax 
impofed by the treaty. “This threw them into a melancholy 
filence, and many could not even refrain from tears. Livy 
tells us, that Hannibal, laughing on this occafion, was re- 
proved by A/drubal Heedus, for infulting his country in the 
time of its affliction, which, he infinuated, was owing to his 
conduct. Hannibal, in reply, apologized for his behaviour 
to that auguft aflembly. Thus ended the fecond Punic war. 
Zonaras, from fome authors not now extant, tells us, it 
lafted only fixteen years; but Livy and Polybiws, whofe au- 
thority is more tobe depended upon, make it to have included 
eighteen campaigns, and intimate it to have been terminated 
eighteen years after Hannibal came to a rupture with the 
Romans *. 
The Ro- . ! HE year after the conclufion of the laft treaty, Hamilcar, 
mans force 2 Carthaginian captain, left in» thofe parts either by 4/drubal 
the Car- oF Mago, excited the Infubres, Caenomani, and the Boii, to- 
thagini- gether. with the Salhi, [lvates, and other cantons of Liguria, 
ans /o clap to make an irruption into the territories of the allies of Rome. 
up a difoo- OF this the fenate immediately informed the ftate of Carthage, 
wourable threatening at the fame time to renew the war, if that infringer 
peace with of the late treaty was not delivered up to them, What anfwer 
Mafiniffa. iy Carthaginians returned to this menace, we no-where 
find; but the death of Hamilcar, who was foon after killed 
in a battle he fought with Fulvius Purpureo the praetor, put 
an end to all farther difpute betwixt the Carthaginians and the 
Romans on this head. The peace betwixt Carthage and Rome 
was fcarce figned, when Ma/iniffa, at the inftigation of the 
Romans, unjuftly made himfelf mafter of part of the Cartha- 
ginian dominions in Africa, under pretence, that thofe terri- 
tories formerly belonged to bis family. The Carthaginians, 
through the villainous mediation of ths Romans, to which, by 
an article of the late treaty, they were obliged to have re- 
courfe, found themfelves under a neceffity of ceding thofe 
countries to that ambitious prince, and entering into an alli- | 
ance with him. The good underftanding afterwards betwixt 
thefe two powers continued many years ; but at laft Ma/finiffa, 
through the intrigues and dark cabals of the Romans, as there _ 
is great reafon to believe, violated the treaties fubfifting be- 
twixt him and the Carthaginians, and not a little contributed 
to the fubverfion of the African republic, as will foon-moft 
evidently appear ¥, 
« Liv. I. xxx. ¢. 36. & feq. Porys. Appian. For. Evrrop. 
Oros. Zonar. &c. ubi fupra, © Live) Perry he 
32. & le xlc. 34. Zowar, leix,c.15. Appian. in Libyc. 
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_ Tue following year, in the confulate of Cornelius Lentulus The Car- 


_and P. Villius Tappulus, the Carthaginians fent fifty Euboic talents thaginians 


a 


_ of filver to. Rome, in purfuance of the late treaty. But thefilver/*d /i/ty 


_ hot being good, the quettors refufed it; and, upon examina- Euboic 


tion, it being found wanting one fourth part, the Carthaginian té/7s ¢0 
minifters were obliged to borrow a fum of money at Rome, to Rome ## 


make up the deficiency. At their requeft, an hundred of their "7/4 oan 
—hoftages were releafed, and hopes given them, that the other? i ‘¥ 


hundred fhould foon be returned, provided they inviolably ad- 
vhered to their late engagements. . In: the mean time, the re- 


maining hoftages defiring leave to be removed from Norba, 


which they reprefented as a place very inconvenient for them to 


_refide in, the fenate immediately fent them to Sienia and Fe- 
rentinum. From hence they were removed to Setiz, where 


their domeftics occafioned a commotion, which had like to have 
proved of ill confequence to the Remans; but how this accident 


_ affected the ftate of Carthage, is no-where faid. According to 


Appian, the trade of the Carthaginians began, even at this time, 
to flourifh, notwithftanding all their fhipping had fo lately been, 
in amanner, deftroyed, A glaring inftance this of the furprifing 


_ genius of that people for commerce, even in their moft deprefled 


ef Gauls, that was defeated by Cethegus; and that this general 


and miferable condition * ! E 
Nor long after the tranfactions juft hinted at, Livy tells us, Hannibal 


that one Hamilear, a Carthaginian general, commanded an army "¢f2"7s 
Some abufes 


: . - ° LE Nat= 
himfelf was taken prifoner in the action. But whether any, or hake oe 
bY a 


how many, Carthaginian troops affifted the Gauls on this oc- a 
cafion, or what influence that event had upon the Carthaginian ©), flies 
affairs, hiftory informs us not. In the mean time Hannibal kept», anti- 


up his credit at Carthage. Notwithftanding he had failed in the ochus ding 
_ execution of his grand and favourite fcheme, the republic ave of Syria. 


him the command of an army deftined to act againft fome neigh- 
bouring African powers; and from Cornelius Nepos it feems 
probable, that he made fome campaigns after the conclufion of 
the fecond Punic war. This gave fuch umbrage to the Remans, 
that, notwithftanding the Carthaginians made them a prefent of 
a golden crown, and thanked them in a moft polite manner for 
the peace they had granted them, they refufed to releafe the 


» Carthaginian prifoners ftill detained in /taly. ‘The fenate indeed, 
_ at the-requeft of the embaffadors, who came with the compli- 


ment to Rome, gave leave to the Carthaginian hoftages ftill with 
them to refide in what city of ta} they pleafed; and aflured the 
embafladors, that this inftance of their republic’s friendfhip was 


_ very acceptable to them. But, with regard to the prifoners, 
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the confeript fathers declared, that they could not difmifs them, 
as long as Hannibal, their moft avowed and inveterate enemy, 
was at the head of an army in 4frica. Upon this remonftrance, 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal home, and conferred upon 
him the office of praetor; which feems to have been an employ- 
ment of great confideration and authority. In this poft Han- 
nibal behaved fo as to gain univerfal applaufe. He regulated the 
finances in fuch a manner, that, notwithftanding the deplorable 
ftate to which Carthage was reduced, confiderable fums were 
laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment of the | 
tax to the Romans impofed by the laft treaty, and all other de- 
du@ions made. As fuch a laudable conduét muft have been — 
founded uron a reformation of many abufes, it undoubtedly drew 
upon him ‘the hatred of many perfons concerned therein. But 
neither this, nor the animofity of the old Hannonian faction, which 
was far from being extinguifhed, prevented him from purfuing © 
the meafures he thought neceflary for the fervice of the republic 
with zeal and refolution. But he was not fatisfied with putting 
the management of the finances upon a good footing. He was 
equally impatient of rectifying the irregularities, which had crept 
into the adminiftration of juftice. As the judges exercifed the — 
moft cruel rapine with impunity, difpofing, in an arbitrary 
manner, of the lives, properties, and reputations of the ci- 
tizens, without the leaft controul, fince they held their offices 
for life, and mutually fupported one another, Hannibal refolved 
to redrefs fo crying an evil. He therefore, by his integrity, 
courage, and popularity acquired thereby, effected the paffing of 
a law, whereby it was enaéted, that the judges fhould be chofen 
annually ; with a claufe, that none fhould continue in office 
beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees, but extremely pleafed the populace, of Carthage. His 
reputation and authority amongft the latter were raifed to a higher 
pitch by the method he made ufe of to complete the reculation 
of the finances. ‘The public revenues had been embeziled by 
thofe, who had the management of them, and fome of the 
leading men in the city. This obliged the fenate and fuffetes to 
think of levying the annual tribute due to the Romans upon the 
people ; which fcheme Hannibal prevented from being put in 
execution, by detecting the frauds of the officers concerned in 
every branch of the public revenues, as well as the collufions of 
thofe poffefled of the other lucrative pofts. It is no wonder 
therefore, that perfons of this complexion fhould exert their ut- 
mott malice to ruin a man, however laudably difpofed to the 
public, who, they had the aflurance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property; for in that light they confidered their 
Jong; continued peculation. In order to gratify their refentment 
they excited the Romans to purfue Hannibal to deftru@ion. Ac- 
6 cordingly 
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‘Culleo were fent to Carthage, as was pretended, to accommo- 
date all differences betwixt the Carthaginians and Majfiniffa, 
but, in reality, to ruin Hannibal, who, they afferted, carried 
‘on a fecret intelligence with king Antiochus, in order to-concert 
with him the proper tiieafures for profecuting the war againft the 
Romans. Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwithftanding their 
fpecious pretexts, knew the fubje&t of _ their commiffion, and 
‘thought it prudent to fubmit to the neceflity of the times. Hay- 
‘ing therefore made all the proper difpofitions for his departure, 
in order ‘to blind his countrymen, in the dufk of the evening, 
he went out of the city in a foreign drefs, attended only by two 
‘companions, ignorant of his defien. That he might travel with 
‘the greater expedition, he had before ordered relays at proper 
places, by the affiftance of which, paffing the Vocanian diftrict, 
he arrived at a caftle, ‘or palace, of his own between Acholla and 
“Lhapfus. From herice he was waftéd éver in a veflel, that 
“waited for him, to the iflaid Cercina. Here he had recourfe to 
‘a ftratagem, to conceal his retreat from Carthaze; which had 
the defired effect. The populace of Carthage, the morning 
after his departure, Were in a great ferment upon his abandoning 
‘the city. Some thought He was fled, others, that he had beert 
“aflaffinated by the Roman fa&tion. However, at lat time dif 
“covered the truth, the fenate receiving certain intelligence, that 
he was {een in the ifland Cercina. No fooner did this news comé 
to hand, than the Roman embailadors infifted upon the Cartha- 
gimians making a public declaration of their diflike of the project 
he was gone upon. In order to impofé upon the matters of 
“‘fhips at that time in the ifland Cércina, he gave out, that the 
republic of Cérthage had fent him their embaflador to Tyre. Livy 
‘tells us, that he was not fo much affected with the profpeet of 
hhis‘Own unhappy faté, as with that of the calamities, which 
threatened his country. From Cercina he ftcered his courfe for 
Tyre, where, upon his arrival, he was treated with all the marks 
of diftinétion due to his exalted merit. After ftaying fome days 
“here, he fet out for Antioch, and had a conference with “7- 
tiochus’s Yon at Daphne, where he was celebrating fome folemn 
‘diverfions. From hence he pofted to Ephefus, where he met 
“with a moft kind reception from that prince himfelf, whom he 
‘deterniined to enter upén a war with Rome, after he had been, 
for fome time, in a fluCtuating condition on that head. Tully 
‘informs us, that, duritig his refidénce here, a philofopher, named 
Fhormio, efteemed the beft orator in Afia, expatiated in an has 
‘Tangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the military 
art, before him; which charming the audience, Hannibal was 
*afked his opinion of it. To which the Carthaginian frankly re- 
plied, ** That, in his time, he had feen many old dotards, but 
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none that came up to Phormio.” Stobeus informs.us, that this 
Phormio was a Stoic philofopher ; and that when he undertook 
to prove, that a wife man only was fit to be a general, Hannibal 
laughed, as being convinced, that a {kill in martial affairs was 
to be acquired, not by theory, but practice. The Carthagi- 
nians, being apprehenfive, that, by Hannibal’s intrigues, they 
might be embroiled with the Romans, thought proper to fend 
them advice, that he was withdrawn to the court of Antiochus. 
This news not a little alarmed them; and the king might have 


es 


, turned fo lucky an accident greatly to his advantage, had he 


Hannibal 
endea- 
vours tO 


known how to makea proper ufe of it . 

HANNIBAL’s conftant opinion was, that Jtaly fhould be 
made the feat of the war. To enforce this, he obferved to 
Antiochus, that Italy would fupply a foreign invader both with | 


embroil bisa fufficient quantity of provifions, and a proper number of re- 


country- 
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mans, dt 
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cruits; and that if the Romans were permitted to tran(port their 
ftalian forces into any foreign country, no prince or ftate in the 
world could make head againft them. He offered to fail to Car- 
thage, and did not doubt but-he fhould perfuade his countrymen | 
to take up arms againft the common enemy, provided the king 
would truft him with the command of a fleet of an hundred 
fhips, and a body of eleven thoufand land-forces. With thefe 
troops, he propofed making a defcent in fome part of Haly ; 
whilft the king himfelf fhould affemble a numerous army, and 
put himfelf in a condition to advance to his relief, whenever it 
fhould be thought convenient. Had this falutary advice been 
followed, Antiochus would not have been obliged foon after to 
fubmit to fuch conditions of peace, as the Romans thought fit to 
impofe upon him. But, notwithftanding that prince’s wrong © 
conduct, at firft he approved very much of Hannibal’s propofal ; 
which induced that general to difpatch one Ariflo, a Tyrian, to 
Carthage, in order to engage the fenate there more ftrongly in 
his intereft, “To fecure the fidelity of this perfon, Hannibal 
made him fome valuable prefents, after he had furnifhed him 
with proper inftruCtions, and promifed him great rewards in 
Antiochus’s name, in cafe he happily executed his commiffion. 
Lrifto was no fooner arrived at Carthage, than the people began 
to fufpect the errand he came upon. | As he affociated only with 
the members of the Barcinian faQion, the fufpicions, that had 
been entertained, were turned into a violent pre{umption of his 
guilt, So that he was feized, and called upon to clear himfelf; - 
which not having the good fortune to do to the fatisfation of the 
dominant party, creat dcbatés arofe in the fenate concerning 
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him. Some members of that auguft aflembly were for treating 
him as a {py; but others thought this might be a bad precedent, 
as no evidence could be produced againft him. , Betides, they 
obferved, that as fuch an aGion could be confidered in no other 
light than as a violation of the laws of hofpitality, the Tyrians 
would not fail making reprifals upon the fubjets of Carthage re- 
fiding in their dominions, However, the determination of this 
affair was deferred till the next day ; which, gave the crafty Tyy- 
vian an opportunity of making his efcape privately in the night. 
Before his departure, he left in the public hall, where juftice was 
adminiftred, a writing that fully declared the reafon of his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, to thew how religioufly they 
intended to obferve the laft treaty, immediately fent advice of 
this to the Romans =, “ 
THE Romans, foon after the arrival of the exprefs with this Hannibal’ 
news, nominated P. Sulpicius and P. Villius their embaftadors to confers 
itiochus, ordering them to take Pergamus in their way, that with Vil- 
hey might confer with Eumenes, who refided there, a violentlius azd 
nemy of Antiochus. Sulpicius was detained at Pergamus by an Scipio. 
ndifpofition ; but Villins, in purfuance of his orders, came to 
Ephe/us, where he found Hannibal. He had many conferences 
with him, paid him feveral vifits, and fpecioufly affected to fhew 
im a particular efteem on all occafions; but his chief aim, by 
Il this infidious behaviour, was to render him fufpected, and 
eflen his credit with the king ; in which he fucceeded but too 
vell, as afterwards manifeftly appeared. This we learn. both 
rom Livy and Polybius; the latter of which hiftorians reprefents 
his application of Villius to Hannibal as a premeditated defign, in 
tder to deftroy his intereft with king Antiochus ; and the former 
wns, that the affair took a turn that exactly anfwered fuch a 
sf 4 
efign. However, the firft author, for a very obvious reafon, 
ells us, that the only end of Villius’s converfation with Hinnibal 
vas to found that general, and to remove any fears or appre- 
enfions he might be under from the Romans. Claudius, on the 
uthority of the Greek annalift 4cilius, affirmed, that Scipia was 
gined with Sulpicius and Villius in this embafly, and even tran 
litted to pofterity fome of the particulars that pafled in conver- 
ition betwixt the Roman minitters and Hannibal. According to 
nefe authors, Scipio defired Hannibal to tell him, who, in his 
pinion, was the moft celebrated general in hiflory. To which 
1¢ Carthaginian general replied, Alexander king of Maced, 
ecaufe, with an inconfiderable body of troops, he had defeated 
10ft numerous armies, and extended his conquefts into countrics 
widely diftant, that it feemed impoffible for any man even to 
averfe them, Being then afked, who was the next to him, 
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he anfwered, Pyrrhus, who firft underftood the art of encamping 
to advantage. Nor did eyer any commander, continued he, 
make a more judicious choice of pofts, er better underftood how 
to draw up his forces, or was more happy in conciliating the. 
affeGtions and favour of mankind to him. Sezpio then demanding. 
of him, whom he looked upon as the third captain, he made no 
{cruple of mentioning himfelf. Here Scipio not being able to. 
refrain from laughing, But what would you have faid, added 
he, had you vanquifhed me? I would, replied Hannibal, have. 
yanked myfelf above Akxander, Pyrrbus, and all the generals 
the world ever, produced. Sezpio was not infenfible to this artful 
and delicate flattery; which, by giving him no rival, feemed _ 
to infinuate, that no captain was worthy of being put in com- 
parifon with him. ‘This anfwer of Hannibal is much more 
probable and ingenious, than that mentioned by Plutarch, who. 
makes that general to have given the firft place to Pyrrhus, the 
fecond to Scipio, and to himfelf the third ; which is low, jejune, 
and quite deftitute of that elegance and vivacity, which Livy’s _ 
relation, in conformity to Hannibal's charaéter, is feafoned 
with *, ; 

AnTirocHus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
ever fince his late conferences with Villius, would not, for fome 
time, admit him into his councils. This flight, at frft, Han- 
nebal took no notice of. But afterwards, judging it expedient to 


inquire into the caufe of fuch a fudden change in the king’s con- 
had enter- 


toined of 


him. 


J *. . 5 . . ® 
duct towards him, that he might have an opportunity of clearing 


himfelf, he intreated that prince to difcover to him the reafon of 
his late coldnefs; which having learnt, he addrefled himfelf to, 
Antiochus in the following terms: “¢ My father Hamilcar, An- 
** trochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, at the altar, to 
take an oath always to bear an implacable averfion to the 
Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have waged war with 
them fix-and-thirty years; prompted thereto by it, I have 
abandoned my native country in times of peace, and taken 
fanCtuary in your dominions; fired by it, fhould you fruftrate- 
my expectations, I will fly to eyery part of the globe, and 
endeavour to roufe up all nations againft the Romans. If any. 
of your favourites therefore wauld raife their credit with you 
by calumniating me, letthem feek other methods of advancing 
themfelves, I hate mortally the Romans, and am equally 
** hated by them. For the truth of this [ appeal to the manes_ 
** of my father amilcar, and all the deities, who were witnefles 
‘* of my oath. So long therefore as you are difpofed to come 
fo a rupture with the Xemans, youmay rank Hannibal amoneft 
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** your beft friends. But, if any confiderations fhould incline 
** you to a peace, I defire to be intirely excluded your councils.” 
This f{peech, uttered with fuch force and ‘energy, and expreflive 
of fo much fincerity, removed all the prejudices the king had 
imbibed ; fo that Hannibal was not only reftored to favour, but 
Preparations made to execute the fcheme he had formed °. 

Tuoueu the king had come toa refolution to give Hannibal Antiochus 

the command of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues of his %/erts 
minifters, the equipment of it was not only at firft retarded, but Hannibal. 
even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that poft de- 
bated in council. In fine, the malicious fuggeftions of Thoas the 
4:tolian, the effe&t of pure envy, made fuch an impreffion upon 
Antiochus’s low and groveling mind, in which a fordid jealoufy 
had extinguifhed all generous fentiments, that he drept the 
aforefaid defien, an immediate execution of which only could, 
at that juncture, have effeCtually embarafled the Romans, Some 
time after, the Carthaginians offered to fupply the Romans 
with million of bufhels of wheat, and five hundred thoufand 
bufhels of barley, as a free gift. They alfo propofed to equip 
a fleet at their own expence for their fervice ; and to remit to 
Rome at once the whole remainder of the fum impofed upon 
them by the late treaty. “The Romans gave their embafladors a 
kind reception, and told them, ‘‘ That they fhould only require 
“ from their principals the fhips, which their late engagements 
< obliged them to furnifh; that they would pay ready money 
for whatever fupplies of corn they fhould fend them ; and 
; that the fum, due to them from Carthage, fhould be paid in 
“¢ the manner ftipulated by the Jaft treaty.” From this incident, 
we may form fome fort of an idea of the incredible induftry of 
the Carthaginians, as wellas of their furprifing genius for trade. 
For it appears from hence, that, tho’ they had been exhautted 
_ by a moft ruinous war, {tript of almoft all their dominions, de- 
prived of their fhips, and feemingly reduced to the extremeft 
mifery, they yet found means, in ten or twelve years time, to 
become wealthy and powerful. This certainly could only have 
been the effect of a flourifhing and extenfive trade. At what 
an exalted pitch of power therefore muft they have arrived, had 
~ Hannibal either been duly fupported in Italy, or contended with 
a nation of not fuch an invincible refolution for the dominion of 
the world ¢! ; 

Some time after, Axtiochus found his affairs in fuch a per- Hanni- 
plexed fituation, that he was at a lofs what meafures to purfue. bal’s ad- 
In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to have recourle Hi to 
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to Hannibal. That renowned general, forgetting the ill ufage 
he bad met with, appeared as much difpofed to affift the diftrefled 
prince with his advice, as he would have been capable, had his 
plan of operations taken place. He drew up for him a {cheme, 
that would probably have extricated him out of all difficulties, 
had it been immediately put in execution. But, tho’ the fpeech 
Fannibal made on this occafion was received by the Syrian mi- 
niftry with great applaufe, yet they ftill proved deaf to all his 
falutary admonitions 4, 

ArTrerR Antiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by the 
victorious arms of the Romans, he retired to Ephefus. Here 
he, for fome time, took up his refidence, without any appre- 
henfions of danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that the enemy 
never durft purfue him into 4fa: Hannibal, being now in great 
cfteem at that prince’s court, thought it but juft to undeceive 
him in a point of fuch importance. Tn confequence of which, 
/intiochus made the neceffary difpofitions for his defence ; but all 
his efforts proved unfuccefsful. Even his fleet, under the con- 
duct of the great Hannibal himfelf, was defeated by that of the 
Rhodians, commanded by Eudamus, off of Sida, on the coaft 
of Pamphylia, and miferably fhattered. However, the Rhodians 
fuftered extremely in the aGtion, fuftaining almoft as great a lofs 
of men and fhips as Hannibal. The bad fuccefs of this engage- 
ment was intirely owing to the ill conduct of Apollonius, one of 
Antiochus’s admirals, who fled, with the {fquadron he commanded, 
almoft in the beginning of the fight. Notwithftanding which, 
Hannibal made an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce ina 
condition to purfue him. However, the Rbodians detaching 
Charichius with twenty beaked fhips to Patara, and Mesifie, 
a {mall ifland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia, 
prevented the junétion of Hannibal’s fhattered gallies with the 
other divifions of the Syrian fquadron ; which was a great mor- 
tification to the Carthaginian. In fhort, after a feries of mif- 
fortunes, Antiochus found himfelf obliged to fend Zeufis, the 
governor of Lydia, and his fon Antipater, with a carte blanche, 
to the Roman camp, in order to procure a peace upon any 
terms... The article chiefly infifted upon was, that /¥ennibal 
fhould be delivered up to the Remans; with which Antiochus, 
being unable to defend himéelf, was forced to comply. How- 
ever, Hannibal, forefeeing what would happen, had taken care 


-to retire in time to the ifland of Crete. It appears from Scipio 


Nafica’s fpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was a general in the 
Syrian army at the battle of Magnefia; from whence, as well 
as from other circumftanees, we have reafon to believe, that he 
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was prefent in all the principal a&tions, that happened between 
the Romans and Antiochus °. 

HANNIBAL, upom his arrival in Crete, took fanQuary 
amongtt the Gortyniz. But having brought great treafure with 
him, and confidering the avarice of the Cretans, he judged it 
would be proper to have recourfe to fome ftratagem, in order to 
fecure himfelf ; efpecially as he had reafon to apprehend, that 
the Cretans were advertifed of the riches he brought with him, 
He therefore filled feveral veflels with molten lead, juft covering 
them over with gold and filver; which he depofited in the 
temple of Diana, in the prefence of the Gortynit, with whom, 
he faid, he trufted all his treafure. ‘u/fin tells us, that he left 
this there as a fecurity for his good behaviour, and lived for fome 
time very quietly in thofe parts. However, he took care to 
conceal his riches in hollow ftatues of brafs, which, according 
to fome, he always carried along with him, or, as others will 
have it, expofed to view in a place of public refort, as things of 
little value. At laft he retired to the court of Prufias king of and after 
Bithynia, with whom he found means to unite feveral neigh- wards to 
bouring princes and ftates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy Prufias 
againft Eumenes king of Pergamus, a profefled friend to theAing of Bi- 
Romans. A rupture foon commenced betwixt them; whichthynia. 
was followed by a great effufion of blood on both fides. During 
this war, Hannibal is faid to have given Ewmenes feveral defeats, 

_and reduced him to great ftreights, more by force of genius, 
and dint of conduét, than fuperiority of ftrengthf, 

Tue Romans, receiving intelligence of the important fervices 4"4 poi- 
Hannibal had done Prufias, and of the influence he had at that/?7e bim- 3 
prince’s court, fent 7. Quintius Flaminius thither as their em- oo ie gif 
baflador. Flaminius, at his firft audience, complained of the | nid 
protection Prujias gave Hannibal, reprefenting that famous ge- ¢ in 
neral ‘‘ as the moft inveterate and implacable enemy the Romans;,49 the 
“ ever had; as one who had ruined both his own country and hands of 
“Antiochus, by drawing them into a deftructive war withyhe Ro- 
“ Rome.” Prufias, in order to ingratiate himfelf with the mans. 
Romans, immediately fent a party of foldiers to furround Han- 

nibal’s houfe, that he might find it impoffible to make his 
efcape. The Carthaginian, having before difcovered, that no 
confidence was to be repofed in Prufias, had contrived feven 
fecret paflages from his houfe, to evade the machinations of the 
enemies, even if they could carry their point at the Bithynian 
court, But guards being potted on thefe, he.could not fly, 
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tho’, accerding to Livy, he attempted it. Perceiving therefore 
no poffibility of efcaping, he had recourfe to poifon, which he 
had long referved for this melancholy occafion. “This taking in 
his hand, ‘* Let us, faid he, deliver the Romans from the dif- 
<< quietude, with which they have long been tortured, fince 
‘© they have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. Fla- 
minius will not acquire any reputation or glory by a victory 
<« gained over a betrayed and defencelefs perfon. ‘This fingle 
*© day will be a lafting teftimony of the degeneracy of the Re- 
<< mans, Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of a defign 
“© to poifon him, that he might guard againft the impending 
“* danger, even when he was at the head of a powerful army 
“< in Italy; but they have deputed a perfon of confular dignity 
<* to excite Prufias impioufly to murder one, who has taken 
refuge in his dominions, in violation of the laws of hofpi- _ 
“tality.” Then he denounced dreadful imprecations againft 
Prufias, and his kingdom, and invoked the gods prefiding over 
the facred rights of hofpitality ; after which, drinking off the 
poifon he had prepared, he expired, at feventy years of age. 
Cornelius Nepos intimates, that Hannibal deftroyed himfelf by a 
fubtle (C) poifon, which he carried about with him in a ring 
for that purpofe. Plutarch relates, that, according to fome 
writers, he ordered a fervant to ftrangle him with a cloak 
wrapped about his neck ; and others will have it, that, in imi- 
tation of Afidas and Themiffocles, he drank bulls blood. Be. 
that as it will, his death refleCted an eternal ignominy and dif- 
grace upon the Romans, whofe infatiable thirft after empire had 
extinguifhed all generous fentiments, and every fpark of virtue, 
in their minds &. 

Tuus died Hannibal, the greateft general perhaps, notwith-. 
flanding his misfortunes, that any age ever produced ; a general, 
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(C) Zozaras relates, that Han- 


- gibal was under no apprehenfion 


of a fudden violent death, tho’ 
he took -fuch precautions to fe- 
cure himfelf. This was occafioned 
by an anfwer the oracle gave 
him, when confulted on a cer- 
tain emergency, to wit, that he 
fhould die in Lisya. However, 
adds that author, the prediétion 
‘was fulfilled; fince the fpot of 


(3) Zonar. tl ixe.18. Aurel, Viet in Hannib. fub fin, 


ground, on which he took the 
fatal draught, was called Libya. 
Aurelius Vigor tells us, that Han- 
nibal died in a village of Bithyxia 
called Libyffa, fituated near the 
fea, where he was buried in a 
wooden coffin, with this infcrip- 
tion upon his tomb, Here ies 
Hannibal; and that this was ftill 
remaining in his time eh 
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who would have utterly fubverted the haughty Roman republic, 
had he not been facrificed to the refentment of an envious, wicked, 
and moft abandoned faction. Polybius feems to make him a 
pattern for all fucceeding commanders; and Livy, notwith- 
ftanding his partiality, owns himfelf aftonifhed at his wonderful 
conduct, after the defeat of his brother A/drubal. No other 
general, after fo terrible a blow, could have maintained himfelf 
in one of the pooreft fpots of Italy, for feveral years, without any 
reinforcement of troops, or fupplies of provifions, from Carthage. 
The perfect harmony kept up in his army, compofed of fuch a 
variety of nations, to wit, Greeks, Africans, Spaniards, Gauls, 
Carthaginians, Italians, &c. differing in laws, manners, lan- 
guage, genius, and almoft every other particular, even after 
fortune had declared againft him, and when they were in want 
both of money and provifions, was a full demonftration of his 
confummate abilities. The inviolable attachment of his new 
allies to him, when he was reduced to the neceflity of making 
them fuftain almoft the whole burden of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying contributions in their refpective 
countries, clearly evinces the fame thing. Polybius obferves, 
that he over-reached moft of the generals that oppofed him, but 
was himfelf never outwitted by any of them ; and feems to in- 
finuate, that it would have been much more fata] to the Car- 
thaginians to have loft him, than any of the armies he ever 
commanded. And indeed, it fufficiently appears, from the 
preceding part of this hiftory, that he was the life and foul not 
only of the army, but likewife of the Carthaginian ftate. In 
fine, by his own furprifing capacity, he carried ona war againft 
the moft martial people in the world many years, in,a remote 
country, in fpite of the violent oppofition made by a powerful 
domettic faction, which refufed him fupplies of every kind, and 
thwarted him on all occafions, With regard to his political 
charaéter, we fhall only obferve, that the fecret intelligence he 
held with Pdilip king of Macedon, the wife counfels he gave 
Antiochus, the double regulation he introduced at Carthage, the 
potent confederacy he formed in favour of king Prufias, befides 
many other inftances, that will occur to our readers, evidently 

rove him to have made as great a figure in the cabinet, as the 
field. What we have already obferved of his facetious difpofi- 
tion, and love for the mufes, is confirmed by Gellius and others. 
His religious and moral conduét Livy paints in the blackeft co- 
Jours. But the humanity with which he treated the bodies of 
Marcellus and Sempronius Gracchus ; the high reverence he ex- 
preffed for the gods on all occafions ; his fingular continence, and 
uncommon wifdom ; his contempt of riches ; the extraordinary 
temperance he was famous for, even in the midft of the greateft 
affluence, when at the head of the fate of Carthage; thefe 
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= fhining qualities, we fay, and others, attefted by the beft au- 
thors, will not permit us to give any attention to the unfair re- 
prefentation of that prejudiced hiftorian. Polybius however 
intimates, that he was accufed at Carthage of avarice, and of 
cruelty at Rome; and that people were much divided in their 
fentiments concerning him. This cannot appear ftrange to any 
one, whoconfiders, that, as he had many implacable enemies 
: in. both cities, he muft, of courfe, have been drawn by fome 
of them in the moft difadvantageous light, But though, adds 
Polybius, we {hould allow fome of the defets he has been charged 
with true, yet it would be but fair to conclude, that they ought 
rather to be attributed to the difficulties with which he was 
obliged to ftruggle during the courfe of fo long and burdenfome 
a war, than to his own natural dilpofition. Befides, he might 
be forced frequently to fall in with the inclinations of his officers, ; 
‘when they were oppofite to his own, in ordef to excite them to‘ 
a chearful difcharge of their duty. Thefe, it is reafonable to 
fuppofe, he could not always keep within proper bounds, con- 
fidering the natural bent of ‘his countrymen, any more than the 
foldiers, who fought under them. Be that as it will, Polybius 
looked upon Hannibal to have been a general of fo noble and - 
fublime a genius, that, in his opinion, had he at firft attacked 
other powers, and referved the Romans for the laft nation to have 
contended with, he muft have intirely overthrown their republic, 
and confequently rendered Carthage miftrefs of the world », 
Difputes Tp has been alreddy obferved, that, by one of the articles of 
between the late treaty, the Carthaginians were to reftore to Ma/iniffa all 


a ee the territories and cities he poffeffed before the beginning of the 
ae a war. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Syphax’s dominions, in 


finiffa,  Otder to reward the zeal and affeCtion that prince had difcovered 
’ for the Romans on all occafions, ever fince the commencement 

of his alliance with them. After Hannibal's flight to Antiochus, 

and his emiflary 4ri/2o’s efcape related above, the Romans began 

to look upon the Carthaginians with a {ufpicious eye, thouzh, 

to prevent all diftruft, the latter of thefe ftates had ordered two 

fhips to purfue Hannibal, confifcated his effects, rafed his houfe, 

and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. It was azreed 

likewife to notify to the Romans 4rifia’s commiffion, as well as 
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efcape, in order to fhew their difapprobation of Hannibal's de- 
fign, by the deputies they difpatched to Rome, to complain of 
Mafimiffa’s unjuft pretenfions. That prince, being apprifed 
that Carthage was miferably rent by factions, and upon but very — 
indifferent terms with the Romans, on account of the two events 
above-mentioned, feized upon part of a maritim territory, which 
was extremely rich and fruitful, fituated near the Leffer Syrtis, 
_ called Emporia. Both fides fent embafladors to Rome on this 
occafion, to fupport the titles of their refpeétive matters to the 
diftri@t in difpute. The Carthaginians alleged, “* That this was 
“ within the limits of their 4frican dominions, as fettled by 
“© Scipio. This, they obferved, had been acknowleged by AZa- 
“* fina himfelf, who, when he had purfued one Aphires, a 
“ Numidian prince, lurking about the borders of Cyrenaica, 
*¢ would not pafs through Emporia, without afking leave of the 
** Carthaginians, looking upon it then as a territory indifputably 
“* belonging to them.” "To which the Numidian minifters re- 
plied, ** That what they fo confidently advanced about Scipio’s 
** fettling the limits, was falfe; and that the Carthaginians, in 
** ftrictnefs and equity, ought only to have the {pot of ground, 
** on which Byr/a ftood, every other part of their African domi- 
nions being taken from the natives by fraud and violence. 
** To which they added, as to the diftriCt in queftion, the Car- 
<< thaginians could not prove themfelves to have been in pofleffion 
of it fince the infancy of their republic; nay, that it had 
_ “ been any confiderable time under their jurifdiftion. They 
** concluded therefore, that as the Carthaginians and Numi- 
“¢ dians had been matters of it by turns, juft as fuccefs attended 
“© their refpective arms, it would be but equitable in the fenate 
“* to permit things to remain in'their prefent fituation.” Here- 
upon the con{cript fathers thought proper to fend Scipio Africa- 
nus, C. Cornelius Cethegus, and MZ. Minutius Rufus, to examine 
the controverfy upon the fpot. However, they returned without 
coming to any refolution, Jeaving the bufinefS in the fame un- 
certain {tate in which they found it. Whether the commiffioners 
acted in this manner of their own head, or by order of the fe- 
nate, is not fo certain, as that the intereft of the Romans ren- 
dered a perfect harmony betwixt the contending parties then 
improper. For otherwile Sczpio, who had deferved fo well of 
both of them, could, by his own fingle authority, have put an 
end to thedifpute '. 

Masinissa, not fatisfied with the poffeffion of the diftri& The Ree 
he had fo unjuftly ufurped, over-ran a province, that his father mans ae« 
Gala had taken from the Carthaginians, and Syphax from him, commodate 
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the differ- from whom it had returned to its former miafters, through the 
ences be- charms and endéatments of Szphonifha. “The Carthaginian de- 
tween puties pleaded the caufe of their principals, and AZa/inifa his, | 
them. . before the Roman commiffioners, with exceeding heat. The 

Carthaginians reclaimed this territory, “as having originally be- 
“ Jonged to their aniceftors, and afterwards reftored to them by 
“© Syphax.” On the othet hand, Adafiniffa infifted, °¢ that it 
“© was formerly paft of his father’s kingdom ; that, in con- 
** fequence of this title, he had taken pofleffion of it ; and that 
- his pretenfions were fo indubitable, that he only feated, left 
“© the modefty of the Romans, which might render them timorous 
of indulging a friend and ally in his juft claims upon their 
common enemy, fhould prove prejudicial to him.” ‘The 
commiffioners, in conformity to the difpofition of their republic, 
referred this difpute, which happerted tert years after the former; 
to the decifion of the fenate,aiid confeqtiently left itundetermined. 
However, in the confulate of L. Hmilius Paulus and Cu. Bebius 
Tamphilus, the Romans effeted an accommodation betwixt 
Mafiniffa and the Carthaginians, confirming the former in the 
pofleffion of his unjuft acquifitions, and reftoring to the Jatter an 
hundred hoftages they had till that time detained *. 

Mafiniffla Masinissa, grafping at farther conquefts, endeavoured foon 
endeavoursafter to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans. In order 
to embroil t this, he concerted meafures with the Reman embaffadors in 
the Cat- Africa, to prejudice the confcript: fathers againft them. ‘The 
- thaginians}atter did not fcruple to affirm, that, to their certain knowlege, 
Beck be Perfeus, king of Macedon, with whom the Romans then were 

Seas upon the verge of a war, had privately fent embafladors to Car- 

thage, to negotiate an alliance with that ftate; and that the 
fenate was aflembled by night in the temple of Z/culapius, to 
confer with them ; whilft the former, in as ftrong a manner, 
aflerted, that the Carthaginians had difpatched minifters to Per- 
Jeus, to conclude a treaty with him. Livy feems to intimate, 
that the Carthaginians would not own this; but that the Romans, 
always attentive to the infinuations of their enemies, believed it 
to be true. The future conduct of that people towards Cas- 
thage renders Livy’s authority, in this point, indifputable !, 

Nor long after this AZa/niffa made an irruption into the 
fed province of Zyfca, where he foon poffeffed himfelf of above 
i fats feventy, or, as Appian will have it, fifty towns and caftles, 
ae This obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great impottunity, 
Tytca, 1° the Roman fenate for redrefs, their hands being fo tied up by 

an article of the laft treaty, that they could not repel force by 
force, in cafe of an invafion, without the confent of the Romans. 
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The Carthaginian minifters at Rome reprefented the miferable 
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condition of their republic in the moft moving terms. They the flood 
declared, ** That Ma/iniffa was intirely void of honour; that, 2186. 
** without the interpofition of that auguft aflembly, to whom Bef. Chritt 


“* they then addreffed themfelves, no limits could be prefcribed 
** to his cruelty, infolence, avarice and ambition, ‘They there- 
‘* fore begged the confcript fathers either themfelves to determine 
“© the point in debate betwixt their principals and AZa/iniffa, or 


162. 
ome 
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** to fuffer the former to diflodge the latter from his conquefts’ 


* by force of arms; or laftly, if they were refolved to fupport 
© the Numidian in all his unjuft pretenfions, to {pecify, once 
“© for all, what territories the Carthaginians were to cede to 
“* him, that they might know what hereafter they had to depend 
*< upon.” To this they fubjoined, ‘‘ That, if the Carthaginians 
“* had incurred the difpleafure of the Romans in any point in- 
“¢ advertently fince the conclufion of the laft peace, they begged 
“© they weuld punifh them for the offence themfelves, and not 
“* Jeave them expofed to the infults and vexations of A@c/iniffa, 
** fince they preferred an utter extinction to the barbarities and 
“< depredations they were forced to fuffer from fo mercilefs a 
‘© tyrant.” Then proftrating themfelves upon the earth, they 
burft out into tears; which making a deep impreffion upon the 
fenate in their favour, Gulujfa, Majfinifa’s fon, being then 
prefent, and called upon to vindicate his father’s conduct, replied 
in terms to the following effet: ‘‘ That he had received no in- 
“ ftructions from his father how to act in the prefent emergency, 
© fince it could not be forefeen, that any thing would be laid to 
‘ hischarge. That the Carthaginians had had feveral clandeftine 
meetings by night in the temple of #/culapius, the object of 
“¢ whofe confultations was kept fecret from him, after which 
“< deputies were difpatched to Rome. ‘That the fole defign of 
«‘ his father’s fending him to Rome was, to intreat the fenate 
<‘ not to pay any regard to the infinuations of the common 
“* enemy againft him, fince the implacable hatred they bore 
“him was occafioned by the inviolable fidelity, with which he 
‘* had fo long been attached to the Romans.” ‘The fenate, after 
hearing both fides, anfwered, “* That it would be proper for 
 *© Guluffa to fet out immediately for Numidia, in order to ac- 
© quaint his father with the complaints of the Carthaginians 
<© againft him. That he ought to fend deputies to Rame, to 
“ remove all difficulties that obftruéted an accommodation be- 
‘© tween him and them. ‘That they would continue to ferye 
<* him as they had hitherto done, but not to the prejudice of the 
“ Carthaginians, That it was but jutt the antient limits fhould 
“ be preferved. That the Carthaginians ought to be maintained 
“ in the pofiefiion of thofe territories, which the late treaty had 


<“ allotted them.” . The deputies of both powers were then ae 
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miffed with the ufual prefents. The Romans were prompted to 
at after this perfidious manner, partly by that implacable hatred 
they bore the Carthaginians, and partly by the hopes of receiving 
fuccours from Majfiniffa in the Macedonian war, which they were 
juft going to enter upon. The Numidian an{wered their ex- 
peCtations ; for he did not only fupply them with corn, but like- 
wife was upon the point of fending a body of troops, confifting , 
of a thoufand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two ele- 
phants, under the command of his fon Mi/agenes, to their af- 
fiftance. However, this proceeded rather from a motive of 
policy than gratitude ; for he confidered, that if the Romans were 
victorious in this war, his affairs could but remain in the fame 
fituation ; whereas, fhould they be overcome, he doubted not 
reducing Carthage, and making himfelf mafter of Africa™. 

Tue Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable flavery 


Zainous be-under which they groaned, difpatched embafladors to Rome, who 
haviour of acquainted the fenate, ‘‘ That their ftate would immediately 


the Ro- 
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nians. 


“¢ tranfport a million of bufhels of wheat, and five hundred thou- 
*¢ fand bufhels of barley, into what part of the world the Romans 
“ pleafed. That they were fenfible fuch a fupply was not pro- 
“< portioned to thofe happy effects of the Roman generofity and 
“*goodnefs, which their principals had fo long experienced, 
‘© neither did it come up to their inclinations. But that they 
** hoped it would be confidered, by way of atonement for this 
“* defect, that, during the profperity of both republics, in 
“¢ former times, they had given frequent inftances of their being 


.“ true and faithful allies.”  A4a/iniffa’s embafladors not only 
offered the fame quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the 


Roman army with another body of twelve hundred horfe,attended 
by twelve more elephants, and to obey all the fenate’s com- 
mands with the utmoft alacrity. But neither could the Car- 
thaginians, by {uch an abject and mean-fpirited behaviour, a 
fufficient indication of that low and groveling mind, which 
feems to have been the diftinguifhing characteriftic of their na- 
tion, prevail upon the Remans to difcontinue their chicane, They 
{pun out matters toa tedious’ length, not permitting the minifters 
they employed to adjuft all difputes betwixt Mafiniffa and the 
Carthaginians, to arrive at a decifion. By this condu@ they 
enabled the former to exhauft the latter, and confequently paved 
the way to the immediate deftruction of a flate, which to them 
of all others, ftillappeared the moft formidable 2, : 


Cato rt WHat ever villainous defigns the Romans mighthave formed, 
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they affected to thew a greatregard to the principles of juftice 
and honour, ‘They therefore fent Cato,a man famous for com- 
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‘mitting enormities under the {pecious pretext of public fpirit, toAatred ro 
accommodate all differences betwixt Mafiniffa and the Cartha-the Car- 
ginians. The latter very well knew their fate, had they fub-thagi- 
mitted to fuch a mediation, and therefore appealed to the treaty, Nians, 

which had been concluded by Scipio, as the only rule, by which 
both their condué, and that of their adverfary, ought be examined. 
This wnreafonable appeal fo incenfed the righteous Cato, that he 
‘pronounced them a devoted people. As the intention of that 
upright perfon was not fo much to forward the obfervation or 
‘conclufion of treaties, as to widen breaches, difcover the ftrength 
and condition of Carthage, which was then very flourifhing, 
notwithftanding the many blows it had received, and gratify the 
‘Roman ambition by all poffible means, it is not fo ftrange, that 
he fhould, even in the mo(t abfurd, though moft virulent man- 
ner, prefs the fenate, after his return home, to deftroy that city. 
It is much more wonderful, that a Frenchman fhould cenfure this 
condu&, when it fo exactly quadrates with that of a certain court, 
which he cannot poflibly be a ftranger to, for above a century 
patt. However, as we have more than g bare jealoufy of the 
growing power, as well as ambitious defigns, of that court, we 
May, without offence, give it as our opinion, that, in order to 
fecure the liberties of Europe, as well as to introduce public 
faith, juftice,and honour once more into the world,it is neceflary, 
that the ftate reprefented by that court fhould be humbled, if not 
deftroyed ©, . 

SoME years before this time, Carthage was miferably rent by Mafiniffa 
three potent faGtions. That devoted to the Romans was headed defeats the 
by one Hanno, a defcendent, as may be {uppofed, of the perfon, Cartha- 
who ruined his country by not fupporting Hannibal; that in the ginians. 
intereft of Mafiniffa by Hannibal, farnamed Paffer ; and that 
formed of the populace by ‘Hamilcar, furnamed Saunis, and Car- 
thalo. But, of late, two powerful parties had ftruggled for the 
dominion of the city, one of which, called the popular faction, 
prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees, and their 
adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators. They retired to 
the court of Ma/iniffz, to excite him to a war with the Car- 

_ thaginians, who fent Guluffa and Micipfa, two of his fons, to 

Carthage, to folicit their return. However, the gates were fhut 
“upon them at their approach, left the people, moved by the 
tears of thofe related to the exiles, fhould grant their requeft. 
Nay, Hamailcar, farnamed Sannis, one of the Carthaginian gen 
nerals, clofely purfued Gulu, and cut off fome of his retinue. 
This occafioning @ freth tupture, Mafinifja befieged Orofcopa, 
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in violation of the laft treaty. A/drubal, another Carthaginian 
general, advanced to the relief of Orafcopa, with an army of 
twenty-five thoufand foot, and four hundred horfe, and was im- 
mediately joined by a body of fix thoufand men, under the 
conduct of A/afis and Suba, two Numidian captains, who deferted 
from Majinifia. Animated by this acceffion of ftrength, 4/drubal 
approached the Numidian, and fkirmifhed fuccefsfully with fome 
of the advanced guards. A4a/iniffa, obferving the eagernefs of 
the Carthaginian, retired before him, as though he was afraid of 
his fuperior force, and infenfibly drew him into a large and de- 
folate plain, furrounded with precipices, and void of all kinds of 
fuftenance. Afdrubal, finding himfelf thus decoyed, poflefled 
himfelf of feveral eminences, and prepared for an engagement 5 
which immediately enfuing, and ending in favour of Mafiniffa, 
the Carthaginians {ued for peace. In order to terminate their 
contefts with that prince, the Carthaginians offered to yield up 
the territory of Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of 
filver, and remit eight hundred more ata ftipulated time to him. 
But Mafiniffa infifting upon the return of the exiles, they did 
not come to any decifion. _It is obfervable, that the Roman de- 
puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the engage- 
ment, had orders to infift upon a peace, in cafe the Carthaginians 
defeated Ma/iniffa ; but to affure that prince of the continuance 
of their friendfhip, and pufh him on to the war, in cafe he was 
victorious, This they did, in order to complete the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. How, through the vindictive difpofition of 
Guluffa, and the breaking out of the plague amoneft them, the 
Carthaginian forces were almoft utterly deftroyed, our readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we mutt alfo beg 
leave to refer them for the particulars of the action juft hinted 
ates ts: 

Cato pree Ever fince Carthage had reje€ted the mediation of the Ro- 

eS “pon mans, Cato had made his utmoft efforts to prevail upon the 

5 os confcript fathers to deftroy that city. But Sczpio Nafica, having 
a fuperior influence in the fenate, had hitherto, notwithftanding 


declare h ; fom ‘ og 
ae the grievous provocation he met with from the Carthaginians, 
againft already related, prevented a rupture. However, the people of 


Carthage. Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inveterate enemies, 
and refeCting upon the iniquitous treatment they had met with 
from them ever fince the commencement of their difputes with 
Mafiniffa, were under great apprehentions of a vifit from them 
To prevent this, as much as in them lay, by a decree of the 
fenate, they impeached A/drubal general of the army, and Car- 
thalo commander of the auxiliary forces, together with their 
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accomplices, as guilty of high treafon, for being the authots of 

the war waged againft the king of Numidia. ‘They fent a de- 

putation to Rome, to difcover what fentiments were entertained 

there of their late conduét, and to know what fatisfaCtion the 

Romans required. Thefe minifters Meeting with a cold recep- 

tion, other deputies were difpatched, who returned with the fame 

fuccefs. This made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe, 

that their deftru@tion was refolved upon ; which threw them into 

the utmoft defpair. And indeed they had but too juft grounds 

for fuch a melancholy apprehenfion, the Roman fenate now dif- 

covering an inclination to fall in with Cato’s meafures, It js 

faid, that, in order to excite the confcript fathers to a vigorous 

refolution againft the Carthaginians, that incendiary, after one of 

his moft virulent fpeeches, threw out of the lappet of his robe, 

in the midft of the fenate, fome African figs, whofe fize and 

beauty obferving the fenators to admire 3 Know, faid he, that is 

_ 48 but three days fince thefe figs were gathered ; Juch is the diftance 

between the enemy and us. About the fame time the city of 

Utica, being the fecond in Africa, and famous for its immenfe 

Tiches, as well as its equally capacious and commodious port, fub- 

mitted to the Romans. As the pofleffion of fo important a for- 

trefs, which, by reafon of its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve 

as a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Romans 

to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in execution, 

immediately after this event, they declared war again{t the Car- 

thaginians, without the Jeaft hefitation, In confequence of 

which declaration, the confuls Af. Manilius Nepos and L. Mar» 

cius Cenforinus were difpatched with an army and a fleet, to begin 

hoftilities with the utmoft expedition. The land-forces, deftined 

to act againft the Carthaginians, confifted of eighty thoufand 

foot, and four thoufand chofen horfe; and the fleet of fifty 

quinqueremes, befides a vaft number of tranfports. The confuls 

had fecret orders from the fenate, not to conclude the operations 

but by the deftruction of Carthage, without which, the republic 

pretended, fhe could not but look upon all her poffeffions as in- 

fecure and precarious. Purfuant to the plan they had formed, 

they landed the troops firft at Li/ybeum in Sicily, from whence, 

after receiving a proper refrefhment, it was propofed to tranfport 

them to Utica 4. The Ros 
THe anfwer brought by the laft embaffadors to Carthage had nee 

not a little alarmed’ the inhabitants of that city. But they were ed 

not yet acquainted with the refolutions taken at Rome, hey.) 0 pin. 

therefore fent frefh embafladors thither, whom they invefted with dred hofta- 

full powers to act as they fhould think fit for the good of the re- ges 3 he 

; Cartha- 

@ Liv. Appian, Prur, ubi fup. Zonar. 1. ix, c. 26. Pun. 1. xv. ginians ; 
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Year of public, arid even to fubmit themfelves, without referve, to the 
the flood pleafure of the Romans. But the moft fenfible perfons amongft 

2199. them did not expect any great fuccefs from this condefcenfion, 

Bef.Chriftfince the early fubmiffion of the Uticans had rendered it infinitely 

149. Jef meritorious than it would have been before. However, the _ 
Or om’ Romans feemed to be, in fome meafure, fatisfied it it, ri 
99: they promifed them their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, 
™ and, s fhort, every thing haat dear and valuable to them. 
This threw them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words 
to extol the moderation of the Romans. But the confcript fathers 
immediately dafhed all their hopes, by declaring the next inftant, 
Roman like, that this favour was grafted them upon condition, 
that they would fend: three hundred young Carthaginians of the. 
firft diftinGion to the preetor Fabius at Liljbeum, within the 
fpace of thirty days, and comply with all the orders of the con- 
fuls. Gifco, furnamed Strytanus, Hamilcar, Mifdes, Gullicas, 
and Mago (for fo were the embafladors called) durft not make 
the leaft remonftrance againft the feverity of thefe conditions, but 
immediately fet out for Carthage, to impart them to the fenate 
there. That auguft affembly was filled with inexpreffible con~ 
cern, upon hearing the article relating to the hoftages, which 
were cOnfidered as the flower, and the only hopes, of the 
nobleft families in Carthage. They found themfelves likewife 
extremely perplexed at the filence of the Romans with refpe&t to 
the cities, of which no notice was taken in the conceffions they 
feemed willing to make, and at the vague expreffion of /ubmitting 
to all the orders of the confuls. However, being abfolutely in- 
capable of coping with fo formidable an enemy, and, at that 
junéture, in want of almoft every thing, Adago Bretius, in a 
brave and eloquent fpeech, exhorted them, for the prefent, to 
obey. « No fcene can be conceived more moving, than that ex- 
hibited by Carthage, when the hoftages weredelivered up: nothing 
was to be feen but tears, all parts, at the fame time, echoing 
with groans and lamentations. But, above all, the unhappy 
mothers afforded a moft mournful fpeétacle, bathing themfelves 
in tears, tearing their difhevelled hair, beating their breafts, 
and exclaiming in fuch a manner, asmight have moved the moft 
favage hearts to compaffion, When the fatal moment of fepa- 
ration was come, they accompanied their children to the fhip, 
bid them a long, laft farewel, perfuaded that they fhould never 
fee them more, embraced’ them with the utmoft tendernefs, 
clafped them ftrongly in their arms, and could not be prevailed 
upon to part with them, till they were forced away by the failors. 
Nay, many of them fwam a long time after the fhip, fixing their 
eyes immoveably upon it. As the embafladors delivered them to 
the confuls, and they to Fabius at Lilybeum, before the thirty 
days were expired, they were not intircly without hopes of foft- 
ening 
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ening their hard-hearted enemy. But the confuls only told them, 
that, upon their arrival at Utica, they fhould learn the farther 
orders of the republic *. 

Tose minifters no fooner received intelligence of the Roman@?d oblige 
fleet’s appearing off of Utica, than they repaired thither, in order’? * 
to know the fate of their city. The confuls however did not “ver up 
judge it expedient to communicate all the commands of their @/4 er 
republic at once, left they fhould appear fo harfh and fevere, that®’” 
the Carthaginians would have refufed a compliance with them. 

They firft therefore demanded a fufficient fupply of corn for the 
fubfiftence of their troops. Secondly, that they fhould deliver 
up into their hands all the triremes they were then mafters of. 
Thirdly, that they fhould put them in pofleffion of all their mi+ 
litary machines. And, fourthly, that they fhould immediately 
convey all their arms into the Roman camp. As care was taken, 

that there fhould be a certain interval of time betwixt each of 
thefe demands, the Carthaginians found themfelves en{nared, and 
could not reject any one of them, though they fubmitted to the 
lait, which Cen/orinus infifted upon, notwithftanding the pow- 
erful reafons urged againft it, with the utmoft reluctance and 
concern $, 

Tue gaining of thefe points paved the way to the deftru€tion Te Ro- 
of Carthage, though it reflected an eternal difhonour upon the Mans come 
Roman name. Cenforinus, now imagining the Carthaginiansmand the 
not capable of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abandon 
their city, or, as Zonaras will have it, to demolifh it, permit- 
ting them to build another eighty ftadia from the fea, but without 
walls or fortifications. Both the embaffadors, before whom this 
fulminating decree was pronounced, and the people of Carthage, 
when they were apprifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, 
demonftrated the greateft emotions of grief on this tragical oc- 
cafion. But the Romans remained inflexible, not fhewing the 
leaft regard to the tears and intreaties. of a people reduced to the 
extremes of defpair, The embafladors, at one time, fupplicated 
the gods with the greateft fervor, as well as endeavoured, by all 
poflible means, to excite the compaffion of the Romans; and at 
another, they appealed to the avenging deities, whofe fevere eyes 
are. ever open to fraud and villainy. The fenators and people, 
upon receiving the report of the embaffadors, for fome time, 
intirely abandoned themfelves to defpair 5 which was heightened 
by the frantic difpofition of the women, whofe children had been 
fent to Rome. Infhort, Carthage was nothing now but a fcene 


a 
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of horror, madnefs, and confufion. ‘The citizens curfed their” 
anéeftors for not dying glorioufly in the defence of their country, 
rather than concluding fuch ignominious treaties of peace with 
their implacable enemies, which had been the caufe of the de- 
plorable condition, to which their pofterity was then reduced. 
They likewife condemned them(elves in the ftrongeft terms, for 
having fo tamely, as well as ftupidly, delivered up their arms, 
and even blafphemoufly taxed the gods themfelves with being the 
authors of all their misfortunes. However, nothing could make 
an impreffion upon the Romans in their favour. But as, in a 
former part of our hiftory, we have expatiated largely upon this 
head, we fhall only beg leave to obferve farther here, that, when 
the firft tranfports of grief were over, and their paffions began 
to fubfide, they unanimoufly refolved to die upon the fpot, rather 
than comply with the barbarous orders of the Romans 5 and, in 
confequence of this refolution, made the neceflary difpofitions 
for the defence of their capital city ‘. : 
A certain polite" author takes fome pains to fhew, that the 
omans did not act according to the maxims of juftice and 
honour in the point before us; and confequently feems to in- 
finuate, that fome proof, befides the notoriety of the facts, is 
requifite to evince the iniquity of their conduct on the prefent 
occafion. This’perhaps may be looked upon as an argument of © 
fome good-nature, and delicacy of fentiments; but can never be 
deemed one of that boldnefs, and inflexible attachment to truth, 
effential to a good hiftorian. A writer of this kind will paint 
every {pecies of vice, particularly thofe of a moft public and enor- 
mous nature, in their moft proper, that is, in the moft odious 
colours. He will efteem a perfon, who endeavours to palliate, 
or even touches but lightly upon any flagrant villainy, be the 
actors of it who they will, as one who either inwardly approves 
of it, or/is afraid of expofing it; and confequently as one fo far 
difqualified for tranfmitting to pofterity the tranfactions of former 
ages. It is not fufficient, in our opinion, in order to exprefs 
our deteftation of that execrable perfidioufnefs and barbarity the 
Romans were guilty of, to fay, “* I can never believe, that fo 
** fenfible, rational and juft a man as Polybius, could have ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Romans on the prefent oc- 
cafion.—We do not find here any of the charaéteriftics, which 
diftinguifhed the Romans antiently, that greatnefs of foul, that 
rectitude, that utter abhorrence of mean artifices, frauds, and 
impoftures, which, as is fomewhere faid, formed no part of 
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“© the Roman genius,—W hy did not the Romans attack the Car- 

“ thaginians by force? Why fhould they declare exprefly in a 

“© treaty, that they allowed them the full enjoyment of their 

“© Jiberties and laws, and underftand, at the fame time, certain 

‘¢ private conditions, which proved the intire ruin of both? 

&¢ ‘Why fhould they conceal, under the fcandalous omiffion of 

*¢ the word city in this treaty, the black defign of deftroying 

“© Carthage, as though, beneath the cover of fuch an equivo- 

“© cation, they could juftly ruin it? In fine, why did the Ro- 

‘* mans not make their laft declaration, till after they had ex- 

** torted from the Carthaginians, at different times, their hoftages 

** and arms, that is, till they had abfolutely rendered them in- 

*© capable of difobeying their unjuft commands?’—/i ts very 

“© dangerous to be poffefjed of fo much power, as may enable one to 

“© commit injuftice with impunity, and with a profpet? of being a 

“© gainer by it. The experience of all ages fhews, that tates feldom 

‘* cruple to commit injuftice, when they think it will turn to their 
“advantage.” Our readers will here obferve, that, with re- 

gard to the Roman nation in general, this author’s reflections 

fearce carry with them more of fatire than panegyric; and that, 

as to the very perfons guilty of one of the greateft violations of 

public faith, attended with the moft aggravating circumftances, 

that perhaps ever happened, he only feems to intimate, that they 

did not come up to the virtues of their anceftors; nay, he puts 

them upon a level with thofe at the head of other fates, Sucha 
palliation of one of the moft atrocious public crimes to be met 

with in hiftory; would be inexcufeable in an author of any other 

nation than that to which he belongs. But as for his country-., 

mien, if we fuppofe them to pay any deference to the conduct 
of their fuperiors for above a century paft, it is as natural for 
them to fa/é in this ftrain now, as it was for the Romans to act 
the part they did at the time Carthage was deftroyed. 

In whatever light we view the villainous conduct of the 
Romans at this junéture, it muft appear as the refult of a com- ; 

A st ae : ; : ‘uct of the 
plication of all the bad qualities, that can be inherent in any), 
ftate. Perjury, cruelty, injuftice, pride, meannels of fpirit, and Pied 
even cowardice itfelf, in the higheft degree, are fome of the “** ~ 
principal of them. Neither can we conceive how it fhould 
enter into the head of the author juft cited, as well as of many 
others, that even the anceftors of that profligate fet of men we 
are now fpeaking of, were fo eminent for their reééituae, 
greatnefs of foul, and public fpirit ; at leaft any of them but thofe, 
who flourifhed in the earlieft times of the republic. Can any 
ftate, that is continually grafping at univerfal empire, and aims 
at nothing but enflaving all its neighbours, deferve fuch a fhining 
chara&ter? And that the Raman republic had this folely in view, 


even almoft from its very infancy, is evident from the moft” 
H 4 partial 
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partial of its own hiftorians. That public Spirit, if any criminal _ 
paffion deferves fuch a noble appellation, which ferves only to 
cement the members of a community together, in order to enable 
them the more effectually to plunder and maffacre. all the reft 
of their fpecies, is, at moft, no better than that principle, which 
unites a gang of robbers and affaffins. A nd whether the Romans 
in general were not, from very remote times, aétuated by fuch 
a public fpirit as this, will eafily be determined by thofe who have 
been but moderately converfant with their writers. The beft. 
therefore, in our opinion, that can be faid of the Romans of the 
age we are now upon, is, that they were worfe than any pre- 
ceding generation of one of the moft hypocritical, tyrannical, 
ambitious, and confequently worft nations, we read of in hiftory. 
We mutt leave it to the confideration of our readers, whether 
their conduct has not been fince equalled by that of a neighbouring 
nation, which has, for the beft part of a century, been taught 
to diftinguifh between the Jetter and /pirit of treaties, and which, 
with its liberty, feems to have loft the very notion of all public 


virtues, 
The ope- ‘Burr to refume the thread of our hiftory: the Carthaginians, 
ee af having pacified 4/drubal, one of their generals, who, for fome 
the Ro- 


contumelious treatment, had.advanced, at the head of twenty 

ee, thoufand men, almoft to the gates of Carthage, in order to be- 
againft : x : di R 
Carthage. fiege it, reduced moft of the open country to their obedience. 
i/drubal, with his forces, pofted himfelf advantageoufly before 

the town, fupplying the inhabitants daily with vaft quantities of 

provifions. At laft the Raman army invefted it, not doubting, 

but it would fall an eafy prey to them. A4anilius attacked it by 

land, as Marcius did by fea; and both of them pufhed on the. 

fiege with all the vigour they were capable of. But 4/drubal. 

greatly retarded their approaches, by cutting off their parties fent 

to collect materials for framing the military machines ;_ which 

he did, by drawing them infenfibly into ambufcades prepared for 

‘that purpofe. Aanilius therefore could make no confiderable 
impreffion on the city by land; and as Marcius, with, the fleet, 

lay near the fagnum or great morafS, the exhalations proceeding: 

from thence, together with the heat of the feafon, infeéted the 

air, and carried off great numbers of his men, The garifon 

likewife repulfed the Romans in all the attacks they made, with 

the lofs of abundance of men, and, by their vigorous fallies in. ” 

the night, deftroyed moft of theit works and battering-engines. 
Afdrubal a\fo, by his detachments, prevented their excurfions, 

and intercepted their foragers ; fo that their cavalry was reduced 

to the utmoft diftrefs. As. for Mafiniffa, a mifunderftanding 

betwixt him and the Romans hindered the juntion of their forces; 

fo that the confuils reaped no advantage from the troops of that 

ally. They therefore judged it expedient, at prefent, to draw 
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off from before the town. Marcius, with the fleet, endeavoured 
to ravage the coafts of 4frica ; but not being able to execute his 
defign, he attacked the ifland Zgimurus, which furrendered to 
him, In the mean time AZanilius moved towards the fea-coafts, 
to favour, as fhould feem, the operations of Marcius. But 
finding him not in a capacity to undertake any thing, he returned 
to his former camp before the walls of Carthage, having been 
haraffed in his march by Himilco, furnamed Fabeas, or, according 
to Appian, Phameas, general of the Carthaginian horfe. How- 
ever, the fiege went on very flowly, 4/drubal clofely attending 
him, and deftroying great numbers of his men on one fide, 
whilft the befieged made an equal havock of them on the other, 
by their continual fallies. The Romans. were only in pofleffion of 
Saxus, Leptis, Cholla, and Utica; fo that they were not a little 
ftreightened for want of provifions. We are told by /ppian, \ 
that Cenforinus played one vaft ram againft the walls with fix 
thoufand foot, and. another with a prodigious number of rowers, 
* whofe officers attended, doing their duty as if in an engagement. 
However, though a great breach was made, he could not ftorm 
the place, the Carthaginians, after having repulfed him, repairing 
it in the night. In what manner the Carthaginians afterwards 
burnt the Koman fleet, and Scipio Hmilianus faved the Roman 
‘army, when it was upon the very brink of deftruction, may be 
learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of this hiftory ™. 
“In the mean time Ma/iniffa, drawing near his end, difpatched 
a courier to Amilianus, to apprife him of it, and to divide the 
dominions he was poflefled of betwixt his three fons, Micipfa, 
Guluffz, and Maftanabal, as well as to affift them with his 
advice. This Scipio executed in the moft prudent and equitable 
manner, as we {hall fee in the Numidian hiftory. Whilf this 
was tranfacting, MJanilius reduced the ftrong city of Texaga, 
and gave the enemy a great defeat there, putting twelve thoufand 
of them to the fword, and taking fix thoufand prifoners. Some 
other places of ftrength he likewife made himfelf mafter of before 
the conclufion of the campaign *. 

Tue Carthaginians, about this time, fuftained a confiderable Phameas 
lof& by the defertion of Phameas, one of their beft commanders, deferts the 
who went over to the Romans, after he had had an interview Cartha- 
with Zimilianus, at the head of a body of two thoufand two g#mans. 
“hundred horfe. As he was an officer of great capacity, he did 
not a little contribute to the deftruction of Carthage. For the 
particulars of this tranfaction,we mutt refer our readers to “ppian’. 

w Liv. Appian. Fror. Puur. Auret. Vier. de vir. iluftr. 58. 
Eurropr. Oros. Zonar. ubifup. Univerf. hit. vol. xii. ubi fup. 

x Pours. in excerpt. Valef. p.175. Vav. Max. l.v.¢. 2. APPIAN. 
Zonar. Oros. ubi fup. ¥ Appian. ubi fup. Vide & Livy. epit. 1. 
Eurrop. |. iy. c.10, & Zonar. ubi fupra, 
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The Car- THE next campaign, the conful Calpurnius Pifo, and his 
thaginians lieutenant Mancinus, conduéted the war in Africa. The Car- 
obtain —_thaginians were fo ftrong this year, that they obtained feveral ad- 
Jome ad- vantages over the Romans, and, towards the clofe of it, obliged 
vanteses them to raife the fiege of Hippo Zaritus, which they had carried 
sith on the whole fummer, after having burnt all their military 

‘ machines. As for the fiege of Carthage, that, for the prefent, 
feemed to be ata ftand. The befieged applied to 4udrifcus, who 
pretended to be the fon of Perfeus king of Macedon, for affiftance, 
or at leaft for a diverfion in their favour, by purfuing the war 
he was then engaged in againft the Romans with vigour. In 
order the more ftrongly to excite him to this, they promifed him 
powerful fupplies both of money and fhips. However, they 
received no affiftance from that quarter, the reafon of which, 
as well as all the moft important events of this campaign, our 

3 readers will find related in another place 7. 

Bithyas, = Tue Carthaginian army, having been reinforced the pre- 


nA ae ceding year with a body of eight hundred Numidian horfe, whofe 
7 ,. leader Bithyas had prevailed upon them to defert Guluffa, and 

Numidian ? 

bevie, the acceffion of fome other troops from Carthage, began to move 


comes over Very eatly out of its winter-quarters. As it had been obferved, 
to the that neither Adicip/a nor Ma/tanabal, Majiniffa’s other fons, had 
Carthagi- fent any {upplies to the enemy, either of money or arms, ‘not-— 
nians, | withftanding they had, for a long time paft, promifed them 
fuch fupplies, the Carthaginians refumed their former courage, 
fcoured the open country, and put all their places of ftrength’ 
in the beft pofture of defence. The advantages they had gained 
at Nepberis and Hippo, and the enemy’s inability to pufh on the 
fege of Carthage, though the city was, in a manner, difmantled, 
_and the inhabitants difarmed, infpired them with a refolution to 
defend themfelves to the laft drop of blood. Tey fent embaf- 
fadors to Micipfa, Ma/tanabal, and the independent Mauritanian 
princes, in order to form a powerful alliance againft the Romans,’ 
infinuating to thofe princes, that, fhould the African republic be 
once fubverted by that haughty people, they muft foon expect 
to meet with the fame fate. 4/drubal, the Carthaginian general 
without the town, about this time, defiring the command 
of the troops within the city, pofleffed by another 4/drubal, 
Guluffa’s nephew, accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the’ 
republic into that prince’s hands. The innocent perfon was fo. 
thunder-ftruck with the accufation, which came intirely un= 
looked for, that he had nothing to offer in his own defence 3 fo 
that he was inftantly difpatched upon the fpot, without any 
further procefs *, 


2 Appran. ubi fupra. Liy.epit. I. Zownar. ubifup. c. 2 
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_ Soon after Pi/o, with a body of troops, reduced fome of the Emilia- 
inland towns, leaving Mancinus, with the other part of thenus ¢ases 
army, to continue the fiege of Carthage. Mancinus, ob{erving Megara. 
one part of the wall, which, by reafon of its rocky fituation, 
feemed inacceffible, not guarded, found means to fcale it, and 
take poft in the town, with three thoufand five hundred men. 
But the Carthaginians not only prevented any ill confequences 
from this lodgment, but likewife cut off his retreat, and fo fur- 
rounded him, that he muft either have been deftroyed, or ftarved 
to a furrender, had not #milianus in the critical moment relieved 
him. This fo difheartened the Carthaginians, that they aban- 
doned feveral pofts; which encouraged Zmilianus to make an 
attack upon A/egara, a part of the city, which our readers will 
find already defcribed. ‘This was begun at midnight, by a fele& 
body of troops, who had provided themfelves with axes, levers, 
and fcaling-ladders, being led by the general himfelf. They ad- 
vanced feveral ftadia without the leait noife ; but at laft gavea 
fudden and general fhout, »which ftruck the enemy, who did not 
expect a vifit at fo unfeafonable an hour, with terror. How- 
ever, recovering themfelves, they oppofed the affailants with 
fuch bravery, that A-milianus found it impoffible to mount the 
ramparts, But at laft perceiving a tower very near the walls, 
and of an equal height with them, without the city, abandoned,. 
by its guards, he detached thither a party.of choice troops, who, 
by the help of pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from 
whence defcending into Adegara, they immediately broke down 
the gates. Upon which #milianus entering with four thoufand 
of the flower of his troops, the enemy found themfelves obliged 
to retreat to Byrfa, in as great a confternation as if the whole 
city had been taken, being followed even by the forces, that 
were encamped without the town. A/drubal, finding the next 
morning what had happened, was extremely chagrined ; and, 
either to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the befieged to a. 
ftate of defperation, that they might behave with a greater 
degree of refolution in the defence of the place, maflacred all 
the Roman prifoners he had taken, in the manner we have al- 
ready related >. ; 

Wuitst Afdrubal was thus venting his fury upon the Roman And for- 
captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fenators, who tifies his 
had been fo brave as to oppofe his tyranny, Amuilianus was bufy camp. 
in drawing lines of circumvallation and contravallation crofs the 
ifthmus, which joined the peninfula, whereon Carthage ftood, 
to the continent of Africa. That part of thefe lines, which 
fronted the city of Carthage, was ftrengthened by a wall twenty- 
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- five ftadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked at proper diftances 


with towers and redoubts; and on the middle tower was erected 

a very high wooden fort, from whence could be feen whatever 

was doing in the city. The enemy, who were within a dart’s 

caft of it, made their utmoft efforts to put a ftop to the work ; 

but as the whole army was employed upon it day and night 

without intermiffion, it was finifhed in twenty-four days. The 

Carthaginians were doubly incommoded by this work ; firft, as 

it fecured the Roman forces againft their fallies ; and fecondly, as 

Zeimilianus thereby cut off all provifions from them; which 

diftrefled them exceedingly. Bzthyas indeed, who had been fent 

out to collect corn before #mihanus made himfelf matter of 
Megara, arrived foon after the conful had perfected his lines; 

but he durft not venture to attack them. However, he found 

means to convey by fea fome fmall quantities to 4/drubal, who 

diftributed what he received amongft his troops, without any 

regard to the inhabitants. That general feems to have been in- 

duced to this by the oppofition he met. with from the fenators, 

who, being highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman 

prifoners, as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and, 

inftead of encouraging, difheartened the troops, cried out, That 
fuch an unjuftifiable proceeding was highly unfeafonable at a junéture, 

when they were ready to fink under the preffure of the public ca- 

lamities. A famine therefore enfued, which not a little con- 

tributed to the deftruGiion of the city ¢. 

Tue befieged found themfelves already reduced to great 

eights. But the progrefs Amilianus had lately made in an at- 

tempt to ftop up the mouth of the old harbour by a mole, that 

of the new one being already fhut up by the Roman fleet, af- 

forded them a much more melancholy profpect, than any thing 

that had yet happened to them. Being extremely alarmed, they 

refolved to take fuch meafures, as might, if poffible, defeat the 

enemy’s defign. Setting therefore all hands to work, with an 

induftry fcarce to be paralleled, they dug a new bafon, and 

opened a communication with the fea; which enabled them to. 
make. head againlt the enemy once more upon that element. 

For, with the fame diligence, they fitted out a fleet of fifty. 
quinqueremes, with a vaft number of other. veffels, built chiefly 

of the.old materials found in their magazines, This amazing 

work was completed fo fuddenly, arid with fuch an impenetrable 
fecrecy, that 2milianus entertained not the leaft fulpicion of it, 

till/he faw their fquadron appear at fea, “Then his {urprize was. 
fo great, thinking it impoffible, that{o weak an enemy fhould, 

as it-were, in an inftant become fo formidable, that, Appian, 
believes, the Carthaginians might have totally ruined the Roman 
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fleet, had they immediately attacked it. This feems to have 
been no unreafonable fuppofition, becaufe, as no fuch blow was 
expected, and every man otherwife employed, the Carthaginians 
would have found the Roman veflels deftitute of rowers, foldiers 
and officers. However, two days after, both parties came to an 
action, and being greatly animated, the one by the hopes of pre- 
ferving every thing dear and valuable to them, the other of 
finifhing a conquelt, which had coft them fuch an immenfe 
quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted themfelves in an 
extraordinary manner. During the heat of the ation, the 
Carthaginian brigantines, gliding along under the large Roman 
fhips, broke to pieces many of their fterns, rudders, and oars 5 
and, if at any time they found themfelves pufhed, they retreated 
with {urprifing fwiftnefs, and returned immediately to the charge. 
The difpute continued with equal fuccefs till the evening, when 
the Carthaginians thought proper to retire, not under any ap- 
prehention of the enemy’s fuperiority, but in order to renew 
the engagement with greater advantage early the next morning. 
Their lighter veffels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon 
occupied the harbour, and, by their multitude, fhut up the mouth 
of it. So that thofe ofa larger fize were excluded from thence, 
and obliged to take fhelter under a very. fpacious terrace, which 
had been thrown up againft the walls to unload goods, and on 
the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been raifed during this war, 
to prevent the enemy from poffeffing themfelves of it. Here the 
fight began again early the following day with more vigour than 
ever, and continued till late at night; but at laft, by the con- 
dué&t and bravery of five gallies of Sida, the Carthaginians were 
obliged to retire, and fail for fhelter to the city. “The next 
morning #milianus attacked the terrace ; but was repulfed with 
prodigious flaughter by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
machines. However, he afterwards carried it by affault, and 
having fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe to thofe of 
the city, and of equal height with them. When this was 
finifhed, he commanded four thoufand men to mount it, and 
difcharge fhowers of darts and javelins upon the enemy, in order 
both to infult and annoy them. As the troops on each fide were 
upon a level, there was fcarce a dart thrown but what did exe- 
cution, The laft a€tion concluded the military operations of 
this campaign 4. ; 
In order the more effectually to cut off fupplies of every kind 4: ; 
from the befieged, milianus formed a defign to reduce thes*v? Dio- 
places of ftrength the Carthaginians had fill in their hands, par- or he o 
ticularly Nepheris, Were they had a numerous body of forcese 


ftrongly encamped, commanded by Diogenes, one of Afdrubals reas 


nd Lelius 
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intimate friends, who, by means of the new bafon above-men= 

tioned, fent continual convoys of provifions to Carthage. The 
reduction of the other places he effected by detachments com- 

manded by perfons that he could confide in; but that of the 

latter was accomplifhed by a body of troops under the condué& of 

Lalius, fapported by Gulu/fa’s Numidian horfe. By the aétivity 

of thefe laft, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 

whole Carthaginian army, confifting of eighty-four thoufand 

men, was either cut to pieces, or taken prifoners, except four 
thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring villages. 

This happened before Zmilianus refumed the operations againft 

the city of Carthage, and induced the Africans, who were kept 

in awe by Diogenes, to abandon the Carthaginians €. 

fimilia- Soon after Zmilianus formed two attacks, one againtt Byrfa, 
nus takes and the other againft the Cvthon. Having poffeffed himfelf of the 
Byrfa,and wal], which furrounded the port or Cothon, be threw himfelf 
defireys into the great {quare of the city, that was near it; but the night 
ee not permitting him to penetrate farther, he ordered his foldiers 
the flood t° remain there till morning under arms. At break of day he 
2202, ‘received a reinforcement of four thoufand men from the campy, 
Bef.Chrift Who, notwithftanding all the efforts of their officers to the con- 
146. trary, plundered the temple of Apoll, which was immenfely 
Of Romerich, and divided the booty amongft themfelves, before they 
602. could be prevailed upon to advanceagainft the enemy. “milianus, 
—r~ by the occupation of this {quare, and poffeffion of the wall, being 
mafter of every part of the city, but Byr/a or the citadel, at- 

tempted to force his way to this laft with inexpreffible bravery. 

The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by a famine, 
infomuch that they had been obliged to feed, for fome time, 

upon human flefh, and had fcarce ftrength to handle their arms, 

he, in fix days, effeted this. However, in the conteft he loft 

a vaft number of men, and gained his point with the utmof 
difficulty. Mboft of thofe who had fled into Byrfa, were fo in- 
timidated at the approach of the Reman army, that they fur- 
rendered upon the proconful’s granting them their lives, Afdrubal, 

the commandant, foon after abandoned the reft of them, and 

put himfclf into the hands of the Romans. His wife could not 

furvive fuch an inftance of perfidioufnets, cowardice, and inhu- 
manity; and therefore, with nine hundred Roman deferters 

to whom 4 milianus had denied mercy, committed herfelf, as 

well as her children, to the flames, that deftroyed both the 

gitadel, and the famous temple of Z culapius upon it, Appian 

tells us, that, before fhe aéted this tragedy, fhe appeared in 

. fplendid attire, with her children, upon the walls, and addrefled 

herfelf to Scipio in terms to the following effet: « May the 
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** gods, Reman, be propitious to you, who aé according to the 
** rules of war! but may you, and the Genius of Carthage, 
take vengeance of that mifcreant 4/drubal, the betrayer of 
his wife, children, country, and religion!” Then turning 
to Afdrubal, who ftood by 4milianus, ‘* Abandoned villain, 
** faid fhe, and moft cowardly of mortals! both I, and thefe 
© my children, fhall be foon buried in thefe flames; but as for 
you, great general of Carthage, what a fplendid triumph will 
you be referved to grace! What tortures may you not expect 
“© tofuffer!” This put a period to the ftate of Carthage, and 
confequently to the difpute for the empire of the world, which 
had continued, almoft without intermiffion, betwixt two of the 
moft famous republics to be met with in hiftory, for the fpace 
of an hundred and eighteen years. Carthage, after this, was 
demolifhed, in purfuance of the orders fent by the confcript 
fathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it were 
difmantled, and thofe that had declared for the Romans rewarded. 
Africa Propria was alfo reduced to the form of a Roman province. 
But of thefe things, as well as of the cataftrophe we are now 
upon, our readers will find a full and ample account in the 
Roman hiftory ¢. 

Tuus fell Carthage, in the confulate of C. Cornelius Lentulus He carries 
and L£.Mummius, about an hundred and forty-fix years before the off an im- 
commencement of the Chriftian zra; a city, whofe deftruction men/e 
ought to be attributed more to the intrigues of an abandoned quantity 
faction, compofed of the moft profligate part of its citizens, than of plunder 
to the power of its villainous rival, however formidable it might’ Rome. 
at that time appear. The treafure Zmilianus carried off, even 
after the city had been delivered up to the foldiers to be plun- 
dered, according to the Roman military law, was fo immente, 
that it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to ie D) 
millions 
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(D) This was not the only 
treafure £milianus met with now 
in Carthage. According to Sa/- 
luff, he preferved from the 
flames feveral valuable librarres, 
which he prefented to the fons 
of Micip/a. The works of all 
the moft noted Phanician and Pu- 
nic authors were undoubtedly in- 
cluded in thefe collections, fome 
of the principal of which, befides 


5 


thofe already mentioned, were 
the following : 

i. Dius, a celebrated Pheni- 
cian hiftorian, a fragment of 
whofe work, relating to the 
friendly intercourfe betwixt So- 
lomon and. Hiram king of Tyre, 
has been preferved to us by o- 
Jephus, in the eighth book. of his 
antiquities, and the firft of his 


treatife againit Apioz. 
2. Lue 
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millions four hundred and feventy thoufand pounds weight of 
filver, The iniquity of the Roman conduc at the commence- 
ment, as well as through the whole courfe, of this war, is ac- 
knowleged by Velleius, and other hiftorians, who cannot be 
fulpected of the leaft partiality in favour of the Carthaginians. 


In fine, Rome, though in a manner, miftrefs of the 


2. Eumachus, a Carthaginian 
writer, cited by PAlegon, who, 
amongft other things, related, 
that, whilft the Carthaginians 
were drawing a line round Africa 
Propria, they difcovered two hu- 


~ man fkeletons, depofited in two 


coffins, of anenormous fize. One 
of thefe, according to Phlegon, 
was twenty-three. cubits long, 
and the other twenty-four. The 
age in which this author lived, 
has not been hitherto difcovered. 

3- Hieronymus AS gyptius, who, 
according to Freculphus Lexovien- 

fs, a chronological hiftorian, 
that lived near nine hundred 
years ago, wrote a hiftory of 
Phenicia, For a farther account 
of him, we muft refer our rea- 
ders to Voffius. 

4. Hiflieus Milefius, a com- 
piler of Phenician hiftory, taken 
notice of by Fo/ephus, in the firft 
book of his Fewi/ antiquities. 

5. Lypfcrates, a native, as 
fhould feem, of Phenicia, who 
compoted a hiftory of that coun- 
try in the Phenician language. 
A Greek tranflation of this author, 
done by one Cherus, if not the 

* original itfelf, was extant in the 
time of Tatian, He is likewife 
taken notice of by Eu/ebius, in 
the tenth book of his Preparatio 
evangelica, 

6. Lolaus, a compiler of Phe- 
nician biftory, whofe works were 
all loft, except a few fragments, 
which feem intirely fabulous, 
From what Bochart, Gefner, and 
Vofius, have related of him, the 


world, 
could 


lofs of his performance is not 
greatly to be regretted. 

7- Mochus or Mofchus, a Pha- 
nician, who wrote the hiftory of 
his own country in his mother- 
tongue. Chztus above-mentioned 
tranflated this piece into Greef. 
Tofephus, Tatian, and Atheneus, 
fupply us with the fhort account . 
we have of him. 

8. Mofchus Sidonius, a native 
of Sidon,who, according to Strabo, 
feems to have been the founder 
of the atomical philofophy. 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian hi- 
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ftorian, fome of whofe fragments | 


have been preferved to us by 
Paufanias. 

10. Sanchoniatho,a Phenician 
hiftorian, who, according to the 
moft received opinion, lived a 
little before the fiege of Troy. He ~ 
extracted his hiftory, which was 
written in the Phenicien lan- 
guage, partly from the records 
of cities, and partly from the {a- 
cred writings depofited in tem- 
ples. Philo of Byblus, who, ac- 
cording to Suidas, lived in the 
reign of Hadrian, tranflated this 
hiftory into Greek, fome extraéts 
of which we find in the firft book 
of Eufebius’s Preparatio evan- 
gelica. Suidas informs us, that - 
he wrote one treatife of the ree 
ligious inftitutions of the Phe- 


nicians ; another of Hermes’s hy-— 


fiology; and a third of the E- 
£ypttan theology. Porphyry makes 
him to have been of Berytus 
but he was of Tyre, if we will 
give credit to Athencus. 

Il. 
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could not imagine herfelf in a ftate of fecurity, as long as even 
the name of Carthage remained; fo true is it, that a riveted 
antipathy, fomented by long and bloody wars, continues even 
after all caufe for fear is removed, and does not ceafe, till the 
object that occafionsit isno more. The Romans ordered it never 
to be inhabited again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againft 
thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, fhould attempt to re- 
build any part of it, efpecially Byrfaand A@egara. However, 
all perfons who defired it, were admitted to fee Carthage, nothing 
affording #milianus a higher fatisfa@tion, than to have people 
view the ruins of a city, which had contended with Rome for 
fuperiority fuch a number of years. The Carthaginian prifoners, 
fent to Rome, were diftributed in the various provinces of /taly, 
as already related. In confirmation of what we have advanced 
above concerning the duration of Carthage, we muft here beg 
leave to obferve, that Syncellus afferts this city to have ftood 
feven hundred and forty-eight years; which almoft intirely cor- 
refponds with Sir [/aac Newton, Salmafius, Petavius, &c. and 
therefore may be confidered as an additional argument in favour 
of what thofe great men have offered on that head &. 

ABOUT twenty-four years after this ftately metropolis had Carthage 
been laid in afhes by Zmilanus, purfuant to the orders of the “/#e7- 
fenate, C. Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to ingratiate *47 ” A 
himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, to that end by the 
conduéted thither a colony of fix thoufand Roman citizens. The . oe 
workmen, according to Plutarch, were terrified by many-un- ee 
lucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and lay- : 
ing the foundations, of the new city; which the fenate being 
informed of, would have fufpended the attempt. But the 
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~& Prin. nat. hift. 1. xxxiii.c. 11. Wer. Parerc. 1.i. Diop. 
Sic. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Potys. in excerpt. legat. cxviii. Ar- 
PIAN, ubi fup. Luc. Amps. in lib. memorial. c. 46. Gzorc. Syn-~ 
CELL. in chronograph. p. 293. Vide D. Aucusr. de ciy. Dei, ii. 
at. & Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 324. Avo. de civ, Dei, iil, 21. 
Tuemisr. in orat. x. de pac. ad Valent. aliofq; mult. 


11. Theodotus,a writer of Phe- lating to him, that antiquity has 
nician hiftory,whofe performance fupplied us with, in Bochart and 
Chztustranflated into Greek. Our Voffius (4). 
readers will find every thing re- 


(4) Strab. l.xvi. @ alib. Fofeph. antig. @ cont. Apion. paff. Eufeb. in prep. 
_evang. paff. Heftieus Milefius apud Fofeph. in anti. Fudaic. Li. _Phlegon. Tral- 
Lian. de reb. mirabil. c.18. Athen. deipnofoph. 1. iii, iv. G alib, Tatian. in orat. ad- 
werf. gent. Voff. de art, hiftor.c.7.@ de bift. Grae. l.iii. Gefn in biblioth. & Bo- 
chart. in Chan. Suid. paff. Porphyr. adverf. Chriftian. Liv. Vide etiam Poff. de hift. 
Grac. Bochart.in Chan. Cafaub. arimadverf.in Athen. Reinec, bf. Ful. Chri, 
Hendr. de repub. Carthagin. paff alic{9; foript. quamplurim, 


Vox. XVIII, I tribune, 
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tribune, little affe&ted with fuch prefages, continued carrying 
on the work, and finifhed it in a few days. From hence it 
feems probable, that only a flight kind of huts were erected, 
efpecially fince we are told by Velleius, that Adartms, after his 
flight into Africa, lived in a poor, mean condition amidft the 
ruins of Carthage, confoling himfelf by the fight of fo aftonifhing 
a fpeCtacle, and himfelf at the fame time ferving, in fome 
meafure, as a confolation to that ill-fated city. But whether 
Gracehus executed his defign, as Plutarch intimates, or the work 
was intirely difcontinued, in compliance with the fenate’s orders, 


as Appian {uggelts, it is certain this was the firft Roman colony, - 


that ever was fent out of /taly*. 


And, cfter Appian relates, that Fulius Ca/ar, having landed his forces 


Various 
turns of 
fortune, 
a5 at laft 
rafed by 
the Sara- 
eens. 


‘rg. Liv. in epit. Ix. : 


in Africa, to put an end to the war with Pompey’s adherents 


there, faw, in a dream, an army compofed of a prodigious ” 


number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him. 
Being ftruck with the vifion, he wrote down in his pocket-book 
the defign he formed, on this occafion, of rebuilding Carthage 
and Corinth, But, being murdered foon after in the curia at 
Rome by the confpirators, he was not able to execute it. How- 
ever, fays the fame author, Augu/tus Ca/far, his adopted fon, 
finding this memoir amongft his papers, built a city at fome 
{mall diftance from the fpot on which antient Carthage flood, 
which he called by the fame name, in order to avoid the ill 
effects of thofe imprecations, which had been vented at the time 
of its deftru€tion. hither he fent a colony of three thoufand 
men, who were foon joined by confiderable numbers from the 
neighbouring towns. But this notion, however it may have 
been received by Appian, is not fo confiftent with what we find 
advanced by Strabo, who intimates, that both Carthage and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Julius Cafar. It is 
certain this laft author, who flourifhed in the reign of Tiberius, 
affirms Carthage in his time to have been equal, if not fuperior, 
to the largeft city in Africa; which can fearce be admitted, if 
we fuppofe it to have been built by 4ugu/tus, after the conclufion 
of all his wars; and, till that time, it is not natural to fuppofe 
him to have built it. Be thatas it will, Plutarch follows Strabo, 
and therefore, in oppofition to Appian, gives a fanCtion to his 
authority. my mentions it as a very confiderable colony in 
his days, though the town then was not of fo large an extent, 
as that deftroyed by  milianus. Solinus gives us to underftand, 
that the town’ built by Gracchus was called funonia, and, for 
fome time of litile note, agreeable to what we have hinted 
above. However, he informs us, that, in the confulate of AZ. 


h’Appraw, ubifup. Prut.inGracch. Vexr. Parerc. 1 ii. c. 


Antonius 
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Antonius and P: Dolabella, it made fach a figure, that it was 
efteemed the fecond city in the Roman dominions ; which, in 
our opinion, adds fome weight to the laft obfervation of Strabo. 
It was looked upon as the capital of Africa for feveral centuries 
after the commencement of the Chriffian era. axentins laid 
it in afhes about the fixth or feventh year of Conftantine’s reign, 
Genferic, king of the Vandals, took it 4. C. 439. but, about 
a century afterwards, it was reannexed to the Roman empire by 
that renowned commander Belifarius. At laft the Saracens, 
under A4ohammea’s fucceffors, towards the clofe of the feventh 
century, fo completely deftroyed it, that no other traces or foot- 
“fteps of it are now to be difcovered, than thofe we have already 
taken notice of in the fir feGtion of the Carthaginian hiftory '. 
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* Appian. in Libyc. fub fin. Srraz. 1. xvii. p. 833. Piur. in 

Cef. Dio Cass. 1. xliii. & 1. lii. Pury. liv. c. 4. SOLIN. c. 27. 

» Eurrop. |. iv. c. 21. Oros.l.v.c. 12. Univerf. hift: vol. xvii. p- 

229. Marmot. lil. c. 9, 10. De Bern. Auprer, in var. antigue- 
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C.H AP. XIV. 


The Hiftory of the Numidians, to the Conguef? of 
their Country by the Romans. 


capid ig Ca ak 9 5 . 
Defeription of Numidia. 


"THE limits of the region, called Numidia, have been dif- The limits 
ferently defined by the antient geographers. Pliny gives of Numi- 
that name to the tract lying between the rivers Tufca and Ampjaga ; dia. 
which includes the Numidia Nova of Ptolemy, together with the 
diftrict of the Cirtefiz. Mela affirms it to have extended from 
the river Molochath or Mulucha, to the borders of Africa Pro- 
pria, which he feems to have fixed at a {mall diftance from the 
city of Cirta. But its boundaries are certainly the beft afcer- 
tained by Strabo, who, in conformity with what has been ad- 
vanced by Polybius, Livy, and Dio, makes it to have compre- 
hended the kingdoms of the Maffli and AJafefyli, the latt of 
- which was bounded on the weft by the VMulucha, as the firft was 
on the eaft by the Tujca. Diomyfius Afer, Silius Ttalicus, and 
Appian, as well as the former hiftorians, add no {mall weight to” 
Strabo; for which reafon, our ek will permit us to anes 
2 gweogra- 
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geographical defcription of Numidia upon the plan he has laid 
down, 
Numidia ~~ Numipra then was limited on the north by the Wediter- 
bad df= ranean 3 on the fouth by Getulia, or part of Libya‘ Interior ; on 
ferent the welt by theM/ulucha,which feparated it from Mauritania ; and 
alfiened it the eaft by the Zu/ca, a boundary it had in common with 
at di fren Africa Propria. Tf we fuppofe Malwa, Malvana, Mulucha, 
Molochath, and the prefent Aullciah of the Algerines to be the 
fame river, and the modern Zaine to correfpond with the antient 
Tujca, as the learned and ingenious Dr. Shaw feems to have 
rendered probable, this tra€t was above five hundred miles in 
length. For Zwunt, the weftern Algerine frontier, about fifty 
miles to the eaft of the former river, was in 0° 16’ W. long, 
from London, and Tabarka, the antient Tabraca, upon the lat- 
ter, in 9° 16’ to the eaft of that city. ‘The breadth cannot be 
fo eafily afcertained. But, fuppofing it to have been nearly the 
fame with that of the prefent kingdom of Algiers, as there is 
good reafon to apprehend it was, in the narroweft part it muft 
have been about forty miles, that being the diftance near Tlemfan 
from the defert or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a hundred 
inthe broadeft, fijel being in N. lat. 36° 55’, and Lowtatah, 
fituated amongft the mountains of 4tlas, in 34° 50’. In the 
Carthaginian times, Numidia contained two confiderable nations, 
the moft powerful of which, according to Strabo, was called the 
Maffli, and the other the Mafefyli or Mafjefyli. The country 
inhabited by the Ma//yli is, by fome authors, efteemed a part 
of Mauritania; but Polybius, Livy, and Straba, whofe autho- 
rity will bear down that of all other writers, in the point before 
us, are of another opinion. However, that it was confidered 
as appertaining to Mauritania in after-ages by the Romans, we 
Jearn from Dio, who not only intimates this, but likewife 
aflerts, that it had the name of Mauritania Cafarienfis given it 
by the emperor Claudius >, 
The extent “ NumIpDIA, including Numidia Propria, or the country of 
of Numi- the Maffli, and Mauritania Cafarienfis, or that of the Ma- 
dia. fefli, extended from 34° 5% to 37° N. lat. and from yo re 
W. to 9° 16°E. of London. Ptolemy is as inaccurate and erro- 
neous in his geography of this country, as we have before fhewn 
him to be in that of 4frica Propria. For he places The Great 
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Promontory in 35°, and the Ampfaga in 31° 45’ N, lat. and fo 
10 proportion of the interjacent places, whereby that part of the 
Coaft is laid down nearly in an E, S, FE. dire€tion ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the lateft obfervations, to the Promontorium A pollinis 
it is N. E.and from thence to the 4mpfaga inclining to the N. 
In fhort, according to the fame obfervations, Ptolemy differs {o 
widely from the truth in the whole, that thofe places, which he 
has fixed in a fouthern inclination, fhould have had a northern 


fouth, than, in fact, they are found to be. The region for- 
merly pofleffed by the Mafyli, from the mof accurate obfer- 
vations of the moderns, in conjun@ion with the hints given us 
by the antients, feems to have extended itfelf from 34° 50’ to 
37° N. lat. and from 60 30° to 9° 16’E, long. from London, 
From hence the fituation and extent of the Mafafylian kingdom 
may likewife be ealily determined ¢, 
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territory of Carthage by its eaftern boundary the river Tufca, and Maftyli. 


from the kingdom of the Mafefyli, or Mauritania Cafarienfis, 
if we will believe Pliny, by the Ampfaga. It feems to correfpond 
with that part of the province of Con/fantina lying between the 
Zaine and the Wed ¢/ Kibeer, which is above an hundred and 
thirty miles long, and more than an hundred broad. The fea- 
-coatt of this province is, for the moft part, mountainous and 
rocky, anfwering appofitely enough to the appellation given it 
by Abulfeda, viz. E] Adwah, the high or lofty. It is far from 
being equal in extent to the territories, that formed the kingdom 
of the Mafe/jli, though this nation is reprefented as le potent 
“than the Ma/fjli by Strabo. We thall only mention fuch of the 
principal places feated in it, as have been taken the greateft notice 
of by the antients, the bounds we have prefcribed ourfelyes 
obliging us, at prefent, to pafs over all the reft ¢. 


THE capital city of this province, or rather kingdom, was Cirta, 


Cirta, a place of very confiderable note amongft the antients. ‘It 
ftood about forty-eight miles from the fea, and at a {mall diftance 
from the Amp/aga. According to Strabo, it was a fortrefs of 
great ftreneth, and abundantly fupplied with all neceflaries, as 
well as much improved, through the great care of AZicip/a, who 
‘Invited a good number of Greeks to come and refide in it. Mela 
and Piiny intimate, that it was likewife known by the name of 


~_ © Prox. & Suaw, ubi fup. 4 Strap. l.ii, Pury. Met. 
Prov. ubi fup. Asutrep. in geogr. ex traduct. V. C. I, Gagnier, 
Suaw, ubi fup, ¢. 7, & alib, ie 
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Sittianorum Colonia in their time, and in its moft flourifhing 
ftate, when under the dominion of Syphax. j The latter name 
it received. from the colony fettled there by Ps Sittius, who, 
having been of fingular fervice to Cafar in the African war; 
received a great extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly 
belonged to Manaffés, one of fuba’s confederates, from ae 
prince, as we learn from Appian and Dio. For which realon 
we find it called Cirta Fulia by Ptolemy, who names the terri- 
tory adjacent to it, the difirid? of the Cirtefii, which he feparates 
from Numidia, making it to include the cities of Vaga, Mirezum, 
Lares, Etara, and Azama, ‘That Cirta was one of the largeft, 
as well as ftrongeft, cities of Numidia, is evident both from the 
extent of itsruins, which are ftill to be feen, and its fituation. 
For the greateft part of it was built upon a kind of peninfular 
promontory, -inacceffible on_all fides, except towards the fouth- 
weft, This promontory was a mile in circumference, inclining 
a little to the fouthward, but terminating in a precipice of a 
northern dire€tion, and above an hundred fathom in perpen- 
dicular. Here a beautiful landfkip arofe from a moft agreeable 
variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which extended them- 
felves to a great diftance. To the eaftward the profpect was 
bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, much higher than the 
city; but, towards the fouth-eaft, the country was more open, 
entertaining the citizens of Cirta with a diftant view of the 
high mountain, called at prefent Ziganeah, as well as thofe 
large and fertile eminences, whofe modern name is Seedy Rougei/e. 
The peninfular promontory above-mentioned, in the direction 
we are now upon, was feparated from the neighbouring plains 
by a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where a 
rivulet, that feems to have been a branch of the Ampfaga, the 
modern Rummel of the Algerines, conveyed its ftream, and over 
which there was formerly a bridge of moft excellent workman- 
fhip. The ifthmus, near which ftood the principal gate of the 
city, is about half a ftadium broad, being intirely covered at 
prefent with a feries of broken walls, cifterns, and other ruins, 
continued down to the river, and carried on from thence over a 
fmall plain paralled to the valley above defcribed. The moft 
eminent fragments of antiquity ftill remaining are, 1. A par- 
ticular fet of cifterns near the centre of the city, being. about 
twenty in number, and forming an area of fifty yards fquare.: 
z. The aquedu€t, whofe remains, though in.a much more rui- 
nous condition than the cifterns, fufficiently. demonftrate the: 
wealth, public fpirit, and magnificence of the Numidian princes, 
who held their refidence here.. 3. Part of a large and noble 
edifice, foyr of whofe bafes, feven foot im diameter, fill in 
their places, feem to have formed part of the portico. This. 
ftands upon the brink of a precipice to the northward, and isthe 

‘ place 
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place where the Turki/h garifon of Conflantina is always pofted. 
That name was given Cirta in the reign of Con/lantine the Great 
who repaired and adorned it, according to Aurelius Vistor. Cirta 
was the metropolis of AZa/iniffa’s dominions, that prince him- 
felf, his father Gala, and feveral other kings of the fame family, 
refiling there, as we learn from Polybius, Livy, and others, 
Strabo informs us, that Micipfa took care to render it fo large, 
populous, and flourifhing, that, in his time, it could fend into 
the field an army of twenty thoufand foot, and ten thoufand 
horfe. From its name it appears to be a city of a very 
high antiquity, and founded by the Phenicians, even before 
Dido’s arrival in Africa. For Cirta or Certa feems to have 
fignified city in the Phenician language when Hercules built 
Carteia, about the time that he firft came into thefe parts, 
as we learn from He/ychius, who tells us, that one of his names 
was Melicerta, i.e. king of Certa, Cirta, or the city. Wehave 
likewife already obferved, that the Canaanites or Phoenicians, 
when expelled their native country by ‘fo/hua, fled into Numidia ; 
and that feveral proper names of places here were Phanician, 
Nay, we have, from fome good authors, rendered it probable, 
that the Phenicians fettled in Numidia and Mauritania long 


before the Z/raelites made themfelves mafters of the land of Ca- 


naan. It may not be improper to add, that the antient Cirta 
was much Jarger than the modern Con/tantina, which is about 


6° 36’ eaft of London, and in north latitude 36° 207°, 
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VaGA, a large city, according to Ptolemy, ftood a few miles Vaga. 


eaft of Cirta. Plutarch calls it Baga, and Salluft Vacca ; which 
is the name likewife given it by Slius, Pliny, and St. 4u/tin. 
The Romans placed a ftrong garifon here under the command of 


_Turpilius, as we learn from Salluf? and Plutarch §, 


Lares, a town fouth-eaft of Cirta, has been taken notice of Lares. 


by Ptolemy. Some think it different from that in the itinerary 


called Zaribus Colonia, or, according to Schottus, Laribum Co- 


lonia. "This place is mentioned by Sal/y/?, and other antient 


authors 8. 


AZAMA, atown which Ptolemy makes to be fifteen daysAzama. 


journey diftant from Carthage, lay fouth-eaft of Czrta, Some 


¢ Srras. I. xvii. p. 572. Mev. ubi fup. Prin. I.v. c. 3. Dro 
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authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama, a large and 
magnificent city, and famous for the fignal defeat Hannibal 
received near it. But this is rendered improbable by Livy and 
Polybius, who fix Zama on a {pot much nearer Carthage. Mi- 
reum and Ztara, the other two places in the diftriét of the 
Cirtefii, taken notice of by Ptelemy, are fo obfcure, that it is 
fufficient juft to have mentioned them Be 

AxsouT eighteen miles from the 4mp/aga, at the weftern 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is now called, the gulph 
of Stora, ftood the Cullu, or Collops Magnus, of Pliny and 
Ptolemy. There is nothing remaining at prefent of this antient 
city, but a few miferable houfes, anda {mall fort. The modern 
name is Cull, which, as well as the antient, might be derived 
from a {mall port before it, Culla in Arabic and Phenician 
fignifying a port. At the eaftern extremity of the fame gulph 
was the Ruficada of Ptolemy, the Sgigata or Stora of the moderns. 
A few cifterns, converted at prefent into magazines for corn, 
are the only tokens of antiquity difcernible in it. The antient 
geographers have fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from Cullu; 
whereas in reality it was not above thirty. “The adjacent rivulet 
feems to be the Zap/as of Vibius Sequefter '. 

Nor many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Yacatua of 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary, the Tucku/h of the Algerines, 
at prefent a pleafant village, with a fruitful country round about 
it. -At fome diftance from it, in an eaftern direction, was the 
Sulluco or Collops Parvus of Ptolemy, the modern finall port of 
Tagodeite *. 

AT the weftern extremity of the gulph of Aiippe, upon the 
river Armua, was the citty of Hippo Regius, a place we have 
had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and Cartha- 
ginian hiftory. Upon the fpot of ground formerly occupied by 
that city, a great heap of ruins is ftill to be feen. According 
to Leo Africanus, the city of Bona, or, as the Adoors call it, 
Blaid el Aneb, Town of ‘Fujebs, from the plenty of them gathered 
in the neighbourhood, about a mile farther to the north, was 
built out of thefe ruins. ‘This feems to be confirmed by the 
name Bona, which is undoubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hip- - 
pona. It is probable, that Bona has the fame fituation which 
Ptolemy's Aphrodifium had, fince he places it fifteen miles to the 
north of Hippo. ‘The ruins of Hippo take up a {pace about half 


h Porys.1.xv.c.5. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 29. Sattust. in Jugurth. 
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a league in circumference, confifting, as ufual, of large broken 
walls and cifterns. This city was called Hippo Regius, becaufe 
it was, for fome time, the feat of the Numidian kings, as Silius 
Ttalicus informs us. And indeed its commodious fituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its inhabitants 
breathed, and the delightful profpect they enjoyed, demonftrate 
this city to be as worthy of fuch an honour, as any other in the 
Numidian dominions. It has been before obferved, that the word 
Hippo was of Phaenician extraction, We {hall referve the de- 
fcription of Bona for the hiftory of Algiers, to which it will more 
properly belong !. 

TuHasraca or Tabraca was a maritim city of Numidia Tabraca. 
Propria, feated on the weftern bank of the Tufca, Mela, Fu- 
venal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Auftin, all mention of it. Pliny 
infinuates, that it was a Roman colony in the latter ages. The 
ruins of it are ftil] remaining, and out of them has {prung the 
modern Yabarca, where there are feveral broken walls and 
cifterns, with a fmall fort and garifon of Tunifeens. Baochart 
- fays, that Thabraca was a Pheenician word, and equivalent to 
the Latin Frondofa, which, he fhews, might be properly enough 
applied to this place, from that verfe of ‘fuvenal: 


Quales umbriferes ubi pandit Tabraca faltus. Sat, x. ver.194™. 


Naracara or Nadagara, a very antient town, fouth-weft Naragara. 
of Tabraca, was fituated on the confines of Africa Propia. 
Here, towards the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, Scipio is 
{aid to have encamped for the benefit of the water, Hannibal at 
the fame time taking poft upon an eminence four miles diftant 
fromhim. Polybius feems to have called this place Margaron. 

It is fuppofed, that fome fragments of an aqueduct, and other 
traces of this antient city, are ftill to be feen *. 

SOMEWHERE in this tract we are to look for Sicca, Sicca Sicca. 
Venerea, or Venerea. But, fince we have taken notice of this 
place elfewhere, as well as the lewd cuftom prevailing in it, 
and fince its fituation cannot, with any precifion, be afcertained, 
we fhal] drop all farther particulars relating to it °. 

THIRMIDA was a town of this province, where Hyempfal, Thir- 
according to Sallu/?, loft his life. But whether it ftood on the mida. 


1 Srras. ]. xvii. p. 572. Liv.1,xxix.¢.3. Prin. & Met. ubi 
fup. Six. Irat. 1. iii. ver. 259. Procop. de bell, Vandal. I. ii. c. 4. 
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m Pun. 1, v,c.3. Pomp. Mex. 1.i.c.7. Prov. ubi fup. I. Leo 
Arrican. p.287. Bocuarr. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. SHaw ubi fup. 
n Pours. I. xv. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 29. SHAW ubi fup. ° Univerf. 
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borders of the MWa/jli, or remote from.them, for want of fuf- 
ficient light from hiftory, we fhall not take upon us to de- 
termine P, . 

SUTHUE feems to have been a place of fome ftrength. For 

here Hiemp/al’s treafure was depofited, as we are informed by 
the fame hiftorian. It is probable, from fome hints he gives, 
that it could not be very remote from Thirmida 4. 
Mapaora had its fituation in the neighbourhood of Sicca 
Venerea, Tagafte, and Hippo Regius. It was famous for the birth 
of Apuleius the Platonic philofopher ; which is all we can fay 
of it’. 

As for Sava, Gemella, Calama, Lambefa, Thevefte, Tadutti, 
Sigus, Tipafa, Simifthu, Lamafba, and an infinite number of 
other obfcure places, they deferve not the leaft attention. For 
they have been mentioned chiefly, if not folely, by Ptolemy, the [ti- 
nerary, Peutinger’s table, the Notitia, Z:thicus, Orofius, and others, 
who lived below that period of time, to which we muft here 
confine ourfelves. Since, therefore, they cannot improve our 
idea of any fingle fa& or circumftance relative to the hiftery we 
are now upon, our readers will not only excufe a defcription, 
but even a bare enumeration of them. It will be fufficient, in 
order to complete our geographical defcription of this province, 


‘to give a fuccin& account of the moft remarkable mountains, 


The fea- 
coaft of 
this pro- 
wince 
mountain-- 
ous. 


The moun- 
tains of it. 


promontories, rivers, fountains, iflands, and fome of the prin- 
cipal curiofities of it, to which we fhall beg leave to premife a 
word or two concerning the mediterranean part of its. 

We have already obferved, that the fea-coatt of this province 
was, for the moft part, mountainous and rocky. ‘To which 
we fhall add, that the inner or mediterranean part was diver- 


ified with a beautiful interchange of hills and plains, which grew 


lefs capable of culture in proportion as it approached the Sahara. 
In many places, for feveral leagues together, nothing was to be 
feen but a folitary defert, void both of all animals, and ever 
thing proper for their fupport. In others fruitful. diftriGs, 
abounding with gardens producing great plenty of the moft de- 
lictous pomgranates, apples, &'c. afforded a moft delightful pro- 
{pect to travelers. But the natural hiftory, both of Numidia 
Propria, and Mauritania Cafarienfis, our readers may expect in 
a proper place ¢, . 

Tue firft ridge of mountains we {hall take notice of, is that- 
upon the borders of Getulia, which terminated the country 
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between the parallels of Sitti and Cirta, called by the anti 
Buzara. 2. That called Thambes, extending vatel as aE =, 
Tabraca. 3. The Mampfarus of Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of 
— Getula, which feparated that country, or the Sahara, from the 
Mauritania Sitifenfis. 4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, or the 
Mons Aurafius of the middle age, known at prefent amongft 
the Turks by the name Fibbel Zurefs or Evre/s. All of which 
will hereafter be minutely defcribed ¥. 

Tue firft promontory that falls under our obfervation is the 7. he pro- 
Tritum of Strabo, and the Metagonium of Mela, about fix leagues montorres. 
_ to the eaftward of the Amp/aga, called at prefent the Sebba Rous, 

or Seven Capes, by the Algerines. 2. The Hippt Promontorium 

of Ptolemy, the Mabra of the fea-charts, about twenty leagues 
eaft of the former. It goes now among the Algerines by the 
name Ras el Hamrab, i. e. The Red Cape, and has the ruins of 
two fmall buildings upon it. 3. Scarce a league diftant from 
the Hippi Promontorium, to the northward, is the Straborrum 
-Promontorium of Ptolemy. This was in the gulph of Hippo, and 
about a league from the city of that name ¥. 

Or the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the mof re- Rivers. 
markable are the following: 1. The Amp/aga, which feparated 
this region from that of the Ma/a/yli or Mauritania Cafarienfis. 
"That river fell into the fea about fix leagues to the weft of Cullu, 
and is at prefent named the Wed el Kibeer, or Great River 3 
‘which very well tallies with the fignification of the word, 
Ampfaga, Aphfab importiny in Arabic broad, large, ample, &c. 
At prefent it appears to be made up of the following branches: - 
The Wed el Dfahab, River of Gold, whofe fource is at Ka/baite, 
a heap of ruins fixty miles to the fouth-weft ; the rivulet of fim- 
meelah, in the fame direction nearly with the Wed el Dfahab, 
but a-dittle more than forty miles diftances the ed el Hammam, 
twenty miles to the weft of Conflantina ; the Wed el Sigan, 
fifteen miles to the fouth-weft from Phy/geah 5 and the fprings 
of Hydrab, about half that diftance to the fouth-eaft, The 
modern geographers have generally conducted the chanel of theit 
Ampfaga towards the gulph of Cull; whereas the Wed el Kibecr, 
which truly anfwers to the 4mp/aga of the antients, has no fuch 
direGtion, but falls into the fea fix leagues to the weftward, 
-Collarius feems to fix its fource in that ridge of mountains, by 

Ptolemy called Buzara, upon the horders of the Sahara 3 which 
runs counter to the lateft and moft accurate obfervations. 2. The 
Armua of Pliny, the modern Sei-boufe, which emptied itfelf into 
the weftern extremity of the gulph of Zippo. This often leaves 
. great quantities of roots and trunks of trees on the neighbouring 


T23 
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fhore; and, by reafon of the low fituation of the adjacent 
country, occafions frequent inundations. 3. The Rubricatus of 
Ptolemy, or Ma-fragg of the Algerines, has its fountains on fome 
hills, that lie at a little diftance to the fouth of Hippo, its mouth 
being about four leagues eafterly from that of Armua. Bochart 
thinks, that the word Rudbricatus is a Latin one, equivalent to 
the Punic or Pheenician Sifara, i. e. Red or Purple; and that 
both the river and lake fo called deduced their name from that 
dye, the preparation of which the Africans and Carthaginians 
were fo famous for. This notion feems to be confirmed by 
Pliny and Diofcorides, but particularly by Herodotus, who in- 
forms us, that the Zygantes, the antient inhabitants of this 
country, befmeared themfelves with an liquid fubftance of that 
colour. Weare told, that the mouth of this river is at prefent 
generally flopped up with a high bank of fand, raifed by the 
north and north-eaft winds ; fo that it is feldom open, but after 
long and heavy rains. 4. The Tu/ca, called now the Zaine, the 
boundary of this province on the fide of Africa Propria. It is 
faid, that, in the language of the neighbouring Kabyles, or re- 
mains of the old 4fricans, the word Zaine denotes an oak-tree, 
and confequently approaches pretty near in fignification to Tha- 
braca, the Phenician name of the frontier town upon this river 
above-mentioned. The Zazne has its fource in the adjacent 
mountains ; which is contrary to what Leo has advanced *, 

Fountains. Att the moft noted fountains of this traét are reducible to 
two heads: 1. Thofe to which the principal rivers owe their 
origin, that have been juft touched upon. And, 2. That in 
the neighbourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if drunk copioufly, 
rendered the voice loud and fonorous, according to Pliny and 
Vitruvius. This extraordinary quality, if Bochart may be cre- 
dited, gave name both to the fountain and the town. For nt 
Zamar, cecinit, fonorus fuit, and in Pihel >ny Zimmer, canere 
fecit, fonorum eff fecit, &c. plainly allude to it. The elifion of 
the R was very common jn Oriental words adopted into other 
languages; as in Vacca from pa Bacar,’ Mice from pn 
Mufar, Mappa from 5 Mapar, &c. The town of Zamay 
was fituated near the fource of the Ampfaga and if we fuppofe 
it to have occupied the fame fpot of ground that AZarmul's Zamer 
or Zamora does, Bochart’s etymon will appear extremely pro- 
bable. Zama was the city in which king Fuba refided, and was 
leveled with the ground by the Romans, according to Strabo’, 
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| THE only iflands, as far as we can recolleé&t, that were ever 
fuppofed to have been adjacent to this region, were, 1. The 
Infule Naxice or Pithecufe of S cylax, oppofite to Collops Magnus, 
which we apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than 
Africa, 2. The ifland of Tabraca near the mouth of the Laine, 
or Tufca, now in the poffeffion of the Genoefe, who pay an an- 
nual rent for it to the regency of Algiers *, 
THE principal curiofities of Numidia Propria are, 1. The Curicftries 
_ large marfhy plain between Blaid ef Aneb and Fiippo, with the %this pro- 
river Booemah, which hath a bridge of Roman workmanfhip we. 
upon it. 2. The Roman infcriptions found difperfed all over this 
province. 3. The rich lead-mines in the mountains of Bent 
Boo- Taleb. 4. The lukewarm {prings, bubbling within a large 
fquare bafin of Roman workmanfhip, which feem to be the 
Aque Calide or Aquee Tibilitane of the antients, lying about 


ten leagues to the fouth-weft of Hippo R egius, and fixteen to the 
eaft of Cirta or Conftantina. To which we might add feveral 

others, did we not referve them for the natural hiftory of the 
kingdom of Algiers +, 

THE limits and extent of the Regio Maffeefylorum of Strabo, The limits 
or the Mauritania Cafarienfis of Dio, being that tract lying asd extent 
between the Mulucha and Ampfaga, are already afcertained, by of the Re- 
the determination of thofe of Numidia in general, and Numidia gio Maf- 
Propria, or the country of the Mafyli, in particular. The ffylo- 
length indeed of the former province much exceeded that of the! 
latter; but its breadth was not confiderable, being at a mean 
only about twenty leagues, except in that part, which bordered 
upon the confines of the A/afjli. It lay betwixt 34° 30/ and 
37° N. lat. and extended from 1° 15’ W. to 6° 30’ EF. long. 
from London. It included that part of the country of the 
weftern Moors bounded on the weft by the Mulloia, and on 
the eaft by the mountains of Yrara; thofe provinces of the 
kingdom of Algiers called Tlem/gn and Titterie ; together with 
the weftern part of that going by the name of Conflantina. The 
principal cities (A), rivers, mountains, promontories, &c, we 
fhall touch upon in the concifeft manner poffible °. 
. IciLcitt 


7 Scytax Caryanp. peripl. edit. Oxon. 1698. Suaw ubi fup. 
p. 142. Marmou.|.v.c.54.. * Prov. & Suaw ibid. » Porys. 
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(A) It is probable, that Mil-  rienfis, or in that province. But 
tine, a town mentioned by Dio- the particular fpot it occupied, 
dorus Siculus, muft have beennear we cannot take upon us to de- 


the confines of Mauritania Cefa- termine. It feems pea 
Tom 
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Igilgili. IGILGILI was a town of this traét, abdut feven leagues to 
the weftward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Phny, Au-~ 
guftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places this town half a. 
degree to the fouthward of Sa/dz,in a fituation contrary to that of . 
the modern ¥77e/,which lies twelve miles more to the northward, 
though Dr. Shaw takes this place to be the Jgélpii of the antients. 
Tt is fcarce to be doubted but this town was much older than the 
time of Augu/tus, becaufe the name Igilgii, which Pliny in- 
timates it to have had in the Augu/fan age, was apparently not: 
of Roman extraCtion °. 
Salde. SALD#, another place where Zugu/fus planted a Roman co- 
lony, has been placed by Ptolemy upon a {pot two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. ‘The itinerary makes it to be ninety-three miles 
from that town; which is falfe, if, with the traveler above- 
mentioned, we admit the modern Boujeiah to be the antient 
Salde. As there is no manner of affinity betwixt the names. 
Boujeiah and Salde, and the city, which goes by the former 
name is but thirteen leagues from Fyel, the fuppofed Jeilgik of 
the antients, perhaps our fagacious readers will be inclined to_ 
believe them two different towns. ‘This fentiment we own 
ourfelves difpofed to entertain 4, 
Rufazus. Rusazus, another 4ugu/fan colony weft of Saldz, is taken 
. notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the itinerary. Weremember 
not this place to be famous in hiftory for any remarkable tranf- 
action that happened in or near it °. 
Rufucuri- Rusucurium, a city in the neighbourhood of the former, 
um. was highly diftinguifhed by the emperor Claudius, who conferred 
great honours upon it, as we are informed by Pliny‘. 
Rusconium, another Roman colony, that owed its origin. 
to Auguftus, was feated near the mouth of the Serbes or Ser- 
betis. Ptolemy calls it Ruffonium; but we apprehend, that he 
ought to be correéted by Péimy. In the itinerary we find it named 
Rufegunize Colonia. It has been imagined, that a {mall caftle on 
cape Temendfufe or Metafus, Sitteen miles eaft of Algiers, in — 
fituation anfwers pretty nearly to it. For Jcofium, which is fup- 
pofed to have correfponded with the prefent d/giers, and Rufco- 


Rufconi- 
um. 


© Puin.l.v.c.2. Pron. & Suaw, ubi fup. 4 Tidem ibid. 
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from what we find hinted of it 
by Diodorus, to have been a place 
of confiderable force,and fituated 
in a populous country. As for 
the cities of Tocas, Phellina, 
Mafchala, Acris, &e. they feem 


to have had their fituation near 
the borders of Africa Propria.. 
For a confirmation of this, we 
muft refer our readers to a for- 
mer note (1). 


(1) Univer. bit, wol, xvii. P+ 465, 466, (D), (E). 
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mum, had the fame diftance, and were placed in the fame di- 
rection, according to the itinerary. If this be admitted, Rufco- 
nium had a Cothon, fome traces of which are ftill remaining ; 
_and the modern Dellys occupies the very {pot of ground Rufucu- 
rium ftood upon. ‘The three towns laft-mentioned, from their 
names, feem to have been originally Libyan or Phenician8. 
Icos1uM, whofe fituation has juft been determined, may feem 
to have taken up the fpace on which Algiers was afterwards 
built; both from the confideration already offered, and from 
fome Roman in{criptions found in this laft city, taken notice of _ 
by Gramaye b, 
Trpasa, a Roman colony, has been mentioned by Péolemy, Tipafa, 
and the itinerary; but the town was probably of higher anti- 
quity than the conqueft of Numidia by the Romans. It was 
forty-feven miles from Jcofum, in the north-eaftern direCtion ; 
which is an additional argument in favour of Algiers’s being the 
antient Lco/ium, and likewife evinces, that the prefent Tefe/ad 
is the Tzpa/a of the old geography §. 
THE next city of confequence on the fea-coaft, to the weft- Jol. 
ward, was fol, the feat of the younger Fuba, who, out of the 
great veneration he had for 4ugu/fus, gave it the name of Ce- 
Jarea, according to Eutropius, Pliny, and Strabo. That it had 
a port, and an ifland lying ‘in the mouth of it, we are aflured 
by Strabo; which gives us good grounds to fuppofe, that the 
modern Sher/bell an{wers to the Fol or Fulia Cefarea of the an- 
tients. The large circuit, and fumptuous remains, of an old 
city at Sherfhell, together with its fituation, and many other 
concurring circumftances, ferve likewife to render extremely 
probable fuch a fuppofition. For a full and ample defcription of 
the port or Cothon, and all other particulars of note relating to 
Sherfbell, fome of which were doubtlefs applicable to the Numi- 
dian Fol, we muft beg leave to refer our curious readers to the 
obfervations of the ingenious traveler fo frequently cited. We 
fhall only add, that a colony’ was fettled here by the emperor 
Claudius; and that Bochart affirms the word Fol, in the Orien- 
tal languages, to fignify high or Jofty; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confequently proves, that it was either 
founded by the Orientals, or by fome of their defcendents *. ; 
Tue Canucius of Ptolemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunugus of Canucius. 
the itinerary, anfwering to the Bre/k of the Aigerines, tkaod 


Tcofium. 
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about nine miles to the weftward from Fol. Though this place 
was formerly famous, on account of a Reman colony planted in 
it by Augu/lus, it is now uninhabited, the violences committed 
by the neighbouring Kabyles not permitting people of any nation 
to make a fettlement in it '. 

Cartenna. CARTENNA, a very confiderable city, was fituated, as 
fhould feem, near the mouth of the river Cartennus, where 
Auguftus fettled the foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy indeed 
places it fome leagues more wefterly ; but the pofition he affigns 
many of his towns, is fo extremely erroneous, that he deferves no 
credit, when any fhadow of an argument can be offered againft 
him. Now, Cartenna, in the Phenician language, fignified 
the city of Tenna; and we finda promontory fome leagues to 
the eaftward, at this day called the cape of Tennes, and a town 
named Tnis or Tennis not far diftant from it. It was not un- 
ufual amongft the moft antient founders of cities to build them 
upon the banks of rivers, and to give thofe rivers the names of 
the new-built towns. Of this the city and river of Camicus in 
Sicily, to omit many others that might be produced, is a fuffi- 
cient proof. That Tenna, Tennes, or Tanas, was a local proper 
name in Numidia, is not only evident from the cape above- 
mentioned, but from the Zanas, which was a river of this 
country, though its courfe cannot, for want of fufficient light 
from hiftory, be afcertained. Whether Zenna or Tennis was the 
proper name of the founder, or derived from the nature of the 
foil, as the learned traveler we are fo much obliged to feems to 
infinuate, we fhall not take upon us to determine. However, 
we hope that ingenious gentleman will not take it amifs, if we 
diflent from him, when he derives Tanis, the name of a moft 
antient and illuftrious city of Egypt, from (1n tin, clay, and 
makes this city to have been the fame with Pelufium. For 
Tanis, in Hebrew letters, is yy Tzaan, or Zoan, and the word 
itfelf Egyptian, whofe fignification is intirely unknown. As 
for the city, it was, according to the itinerary of Antoninus, at 
leaft forty-four Reman miles from Pelufium, and confequently 
mutt have been different from it. We have deduced the word 
Cartenna from the Pheenician language, becaufe it appears frona 
Procopius and Eujebius, not to mention other writers, that the 
Pheenicians {ent colonies into this country in the moft early 
times ™, 

Arfenaria. On the weftern banks of the Cartennus, the antients place 
Arfenaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 
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colony 
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colony was planted under fome of the firft Roman emperors, Ag 


the laft-mentioned author makes it to be three Roman miles 
_, from the fea, it is probable the modern 4yzew anfwers to it 2. 


THE next maritim town of note, in a weftern direction, isQuiza, _ - 


the Quiza Xenitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Municipium, of 
Ptolemy, Mela, Pliny, and the Itinerary. Dr. Shaw will have 
Geexa to be the antient Quiza ; which, as the fituation affigned 
this laft was immediately after the Portus Magnus, is not im- 
probable °, ~ 


SGA, an antient city of great repute, fituated at the mouth Siga, 


of an harbour, and upona river of the fame name, According 
to Pliny, Syphax’s palace was here, which, together with the 
city itfelf, was demolifhed in the time of Strabo. However, it 
was afterwards rebuilt, and a colony fettled there, as we are 
informed by Piolemy. Dr. Shaw believes, that the Tafna anfwers 
to the river, and Yackumbreet tothe town, of Siga. It appears 
_ from Scylax, that both the city and river were known in his time, 
the former of which he calls Sigum. It was the laft maritim 
_ place of eminence of this region, being at no great diftance from 
the Malya, which our learned traveler has, with a good ap- 
pearance of truth, endeavoured to prove the fame river with the 
~ Molochath and Mulucha °. 


_. THE firft mediterranean cities worthy of notice, to the weft Sitifi ang 
of the 4mpfaga, were Sitifi and Sataf, fixteen miles from one Satali. 


another. For a further account of which, our readers may have 

recourfe to Ammianus, Marcellinus, Ptolemy, and other antient 

writers. By their names, they feem to have been founded by 
the Pheenicians 4, 


-Auzia or duxea, a city of great antiquity, if, with A@- Auzia, 


nander Ephefius, we fuppofe it to be the African city of that 
mame founded by Jthobaal king of Tyre. Tacitus tells us, that 
it was built in a {mall plain, furrounded on all fides with barren 
forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city are called by the 
neighbouring 4rabs Sour Guflan, the walls of the antelopes, a 
" great part whereof, flanked at proper diftances with little {quare 
towers, is ftill remaining '. 


Tususurrus or Tubufuttus, a town mentioned by Prolemy Tubufap- 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, which Lipfius takes to be the Zhu-tus, 


~ bufcus befieged by Tacfarinas, according to Tacitus. From what 
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Marcellinus has hinted, it feems to have been fituated near the 
Mons Ferratuss. 

As Nababurum, Vitaca, Uffara, Vazagad, 4ufum, Robonda, 
Zaratha, Chizala, Lamida, Vafana, Phlorya, and many other 
towns, together with every thing relating to them, are long fince 
buried in oblivion, we fhall pafs them over in filence, and pro- 
ceed to the principal promontories, mountains, rivers, €%c. of this 
province. For it will be proper to have a general idea of thefe, 
in order to underftand thofe accounts of the tranfa€tions happening 
in this country, that have been tranfmitted down to us by the 
antient hiftorians*, 

Tue firft promontories, that prefent themfelves to our view,: 
are the Audus and Vabar of Ptolemy. The Afbounemonker of the 
Algerines feems. to anfwer toVabar, having fome traces of old 
ruins ftill remaining upon it. 2. The Promontorium Apollinis of 
Ptolemy, the Nackos of the Moors, and cape Tennes of the mo- 
dern geographers. It deduces its name Nachos, i.e, The bell, 
from the figure of the grotto in the lower part of it, and is im 
almoft 2° E. long, from London. 3. The Promontorium Magnum 
of Ptolemy was a large and confpicuous cape near 1° E. of the 
Malva ox Mulucha. This is at prefent called by failors Cape 
Flone, and by the inhabitants Ras Hunneine and Mellack. Tt 
lies about four leagues to the north-eaft of Twunt, and is a con- 
tinuation of the mountains of Trara ¥. 


The moun- AwonestT the mountains of note in the Numidia Maffefy- 


fqins. 


Rivers, 


lorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences, which at 
prefent diftinguith themfelves to the fouthward of the plains of 
Sudratah, being probably the beginning of that chain of moun- 
tains, called by the antients mount Aélas. 2. The Zalacus of 
Ptolemy, which feems to have had the fame pofition as the prefent 
mount Wannafbreefe. 3.Mount Malethubalus, upon the fron- 
tiers of Getulia. Thisis in the Sahara; and, if we remember 
right, has not had its modern name brought into Europe. 4. The 
Durdus of Ptolemy, lying between the mountains of El Callzh 
and Trara. 5. The dons Phrurefus, immediately fucceeding: 
Malethubalus. 6, The Montes Chalcorychii, near the country of | 
the antient Herpiditani, between mount Durdus and the Malva 
or Mulucha ; 
THE moft remarkable rivers taken notice of by the antients: 
were, 1. The 4udus, placed by Ptolemy at the bottom of the 
Sinus Numidicus, no traces of which are now to be feen. 2. The 
Sifaris, called at prefent by the Moors and Algerines the Man- 


s Pun. &Porys. ubifup. Tacrr. an. iv. ¢. 24. AMmtan. Mar- 
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foureah, whofe water was probably of a red colour in antient 
times; for that the name imports, as has been already obferved, 
3. The Niffava, known at this day by the name of the river of 
Boujeiah, becaufe it empties itfelf into the fea a little to the eaft- 
ward of that city. It confifts of a number of rivulets, falling 
into it from different direftions, and has its fource at F ibbel 
Deera, feventy miles up into the country to the W. S. W. 
4. The Serbetis, now the Yer, a large river, whofe mouth is 
about eight leagues from Temendfufe, and lieth fomething nearer 
Rufgunia than Rufuccure. We are told, that its fources are 
from the mountainous diftri& to the §.S.W. that the mot 
-weftern branch of it is called Shurffa, after the name of the 
neighbouring /rabs; and the other Wedd Zeitoune, i. e. The 
river of olives, from the vaft quantity of that fruit produced in 
the adjacent territory. 5. The Savws, a river falling into the 
fea near Pliny’s Icofion, which our learned traveller takes to have 
had the fame fituation as the Algiers of the moderns. If this 
be admitted, the Hameefe bids faireft for the antient Savus, 
efpecially as Leo calls this very river Sef/aig, a word nearly ap- 
proaching to Savus. 6, The Chinalaph of Ptolemy is the mott 
noted river of the Algerines, who call it Shelliff. “It arifeth in 
the Sahara, at the diftance of eighty miles to the fouth-eaft. The 
fountains which form its fource, from their number and conti- 
guity, are known amongft the 4rabs by the name Sebbiene Aine, 
or Sebaoun Aioun, The feventy fountains. A minute defcription 
of this river our readers will find in a proper place. 7. The 
Cartennus, to which, it is fuppofed, the ftream formed by the 
Sikke and the Habrah anfwers. Marmol calls a river in this 
fituation Cirat ; which may give fome countenance to the afore- 
faid fuppofition. 8. The Flumen Salfum, at prefent called the 
_ Wed el Mailah, isa ftream fomething lefs than the Cherwell, as 
it pafleth by Oxford. 9. Affara, a river mentioned by Ptolemy, 
which may poffibly be the fame with the I/fer of Abulfeda. The 
Ifer is one of the four branches, that form the Zafna, which 
our readers may find deferibed in that curious piece.we have fo 
often referred them to *. 

THE only iflands that deferve our attention are, 1. The “cra T. be iflands 
of Scylax, an ifland, that forms the modern port of Harfhgoone, appertain- 
under which vefiels of the greateft burden may lie in the utmoft ‘7g to zt. 
fafety. 2. The Tres Infula of Antoninus, fituated about ten 
miles from the AZulucha, to the north-weft of that river. 

THE chief curiofities worthy of motice are: 1. The ruins of [ts curion 
a Roman city, called at prefent Ca/fir, among the Beni Grobberry, /ities. 
to the northward of “fibéel 2froone 3 upon the mountains adjacent 


* Jidem ibid. & I. Lzeo Arrican. p..205. Y Scruad Ca- 
RYAND. ltinerar. Antonin. & SHaw, ubi fup. 
one fe) 
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to which the Aleerines frequently dig up large pipes of lead, 
fuppofed to have been formerly employed in conveying the ex- 
cellent water thofe parts produced to Sade. 2. The rivulet of 
falt-water, which glides through the valley Dammer Cappy, i.e. 
The iron gate. 3. The large falt-pits, five miles to the fouth- 
ward of Arzew. 4. One of the fountains of the Habrah at 
Nifrag, where the water burfts out with a furprifing noife and 
rapidity ; as alfo the hot bath, and feveral antient cifterns upon 

‘ a branch of the Habrah, when it arrives within eight leagues 
of the fea. 5. Vannafbreefe, a high rugged mountain, generally 
covered with fnow, and remarkable for its mines of lead-ore, 
many fleaks and {parks of which being brought down by the 
river Wed-el-Fuddah, and left upon the banks of it expofed to 
the fun, gave occafion to the name Wannafbreefe. 6. The Fibbel 
Minifs, an intire mountain of falt. 7. The 4gue Calide Co- 
Jonia of the antients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega of the 
moderns. All of which, with many others that we cannot 
touch upon here, will be accurately defcribed in that branch of 
the modern hiftory, to which they properly belong *. 


* Geogr. Nubienf. I, Leo Arrican. & Suaw, paff. 


Sule CaF. 


The Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Language, 
Cuftoms, Arts, &c. of the Numidians. 


The anti- ALL the authors, famous for their refearches into antiquity, 
quity of the agree, that the tract extending from the ifthmus of Suez 
Numi- to the lake Tyitonis, was chiefly peopled by the defcendents of 
dians. = Mferaim; and that the pofterity of his brother Put, or Phut 
{pread themfelves over all the region betwixt that lake and the 
Atlantic ocean. It is certain Heredotus gives great countenance 
to this notion. For he tells us, that the Libyan Nomades, whole 
territories, to the weft, were bounded by the Triton, seven in 
their cuftoms and manners with the Egyptians ; but that the 
Africans, from that river to the Atlantic ocean, differed almoft 
in all points from them, Ptolemy mentions’ a city called Puteg 
near Adrumetum; and Pliny a river of Mauritania Tingitana 
known by the name of Fut or Phut; which feems to confirm 
the above-mentioned fuppofition. The diltri@ adjacent to this 
river we find mentioned by fome authors under the appellation 
of Regio Phutenjis which plainly alludes to the name Phut 
That word fignifies /cattered or difperfed ; which very well agrees 
-with what we find related of the Numidians by Mela and § tribe : 
fo that we may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of 


this 


i” 
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this country to have been the defcendents of Phus. Aldrete, 


Gafpar Varreiro, and others, think, that fome remains of Phut * 


are fill difcernible in the modern Fez; whichnotion, after a 
perufal of thofe writers, our readers will perhaps think proper to 
efpoufe. However, it appears from Eufebius, Procopius, St. 
4uftin, and others, that the Aborigines were not the only antient 
inhabitants of Numidia, fince the Pheenicians in algoft the ear- 
lieft ages fent colonies thither. But though both thef nations 
defcended from Ham, 
we fhall have frequent occafion to obferve 2. 
Ir may be inferred 
ferved, that the Carthaginians once poffeffed 
Africa, extending from the confines of Cyrenaica to the pillars 
of Hercules. But this, we apprehend, is, to be underftood of 
the fea-coaft of that vaft tra. For it fufficiently appears from 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, and other antient hiftorians, 
that the interior Numidia, at leatt a confiderable part of it, was 
independent on the Carthaginians. It is true, the Numidians 
always affifted the Carthaginians in their wars; but moft of 
hefe forces were upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary 
troops, fent in purfuance of folemn engagements entered into by 
the princes to whom they belonged. This might be proved by 
a great number of paflages drawn from the authors juft mentioned, 
‘ wereit inany manner neceflary. The Carthaginian form, of go- 
vernment therefore undoubtedly prevailed in every part of Nu- 
midia fubje&t to the ftate of Carthage, though in others, abfolute 
monarchy took’place. Noone can doubt of this, who confiders, 
that not only the kingdom of Antaus, including this country, 
as well as Mauritania Tingitana, and confequently that of his 
-conqueror Hercules, was defpotic, but likewife that Larbas, 
Gala (A), Syphax, Mafinifiz, and other later princes, ruled here 
; with 
* Heropot.].iv. c. 186,187. Prov. Liv. c.1. Pur. 1v.cr. 
Fuses. deloc. Hieron. in tradit. Hebr. Eustaru. in Hex. Isip. 
“in orig. 1. ix.c. 2. Pomp. Mera, l.i. c. 8. Srrap. l.ii. Gen. x. 6. 
Bocuarr. Phal. Liv. c. 33, Bernarp. Anprer. var. antiguedad , 
de Efpan. 1. iii... 6. p.358. Gaspar Varrerro in lib. de Ophir. 
_Evses. chron. p. 11. Procor. ubi fup, D. Aucusr. in expofit. 
epift. ad Rom. fub init. Vide & Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. z 33- 


they yet differed in many particulars, as - 


(A) We are informed by 4- 
pian, that there were many re- 
guli, or heads of tribes, in the 
‘country of the Mafzfli, not 
much unlike the emirs af the 
prefent Arabs, who enjoyed a 
fort of fovereignty over their re- 


' 


{pective tribes, but yet acknow- 
leged Syphax for their chief. It 
can fcarce be douted, but that 
Syphax’s government, with re- 
fpeét to thefe princes, was de- 
{potic, otherwife: he could not 
have brought fuch numerous ar- 

Le mies 


133s 


from Polybius, as has been already ob- Their go- 
all that part of vernment, 


134 


Laws. 
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with an unlimited fway. The old eaftern governments alfo, 
from whence that of Numidia was derived, put the point here 
infifted upon beyond difpute. As to the interior of this govern- 
ment, or the particular political maxims that formed the bafis of 
it, we are intirely in the dark, the moft authentic antient hi- 
ftorians not Supplying us with the leaft hint relative thereto >. 

WHETHER or no any of the independent princes of Numi- 
dia were legiflators, or, if fo, what particular laws they enacted 
for the good of their fubjects, hiftory informs us not. The 
Carthaginian laws had, without doubt, their proper force amongft 
all the Nwmidians under the dominion of Carthage. Could Tfidore 
be relied upon, fome laws of the Medes and Perfiaus might pof- 
fibly have been obferved in feveral diftricts of this country. For 
he feems to intimate, that thofe nations, in antient times, planted 
a colony in Numidia; or, at leaft, that there was an inter- 
courfe betwixt them and the Nwmidians. -Sallujt likewife more 
than infinuates the fame thing, fince he affirms, that the Per- 
fans failed hither before the Phanicians, when intermixing with 
“the Gatulians, they, in conjunction with that people, formed - 
the Numidian nation. To which that author fubjoins, that 
neither being able to find any materials here for building of 
houfes, nor to carry on any commerce with the Spaniards, by 
reafon of their different languages, and the great fea betwixt 
them, the Perfians built them huts, tents, or, cottages, of the 
bottoms of their fhips inverted. Thefe they removed from place » 
to place; and from this circumftance, called themfelves Numi- 
dz, a word, which, in the Perfic tongue, alluded thereto. 
But this relation being inconfiftent with itfelf, and the notion 
couched therein abfolutely repugnant to the whole ftream both 
of facred and profane antiquity, our readers will not {cruple to 
reject it °. ‘ 

As the firft Numidians, in common with all the other Jn- 
digene of that vaft traét between the borders of Egypt and the 
Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans, we may infer from Hero- 
dotus, that the principal gods they facrificed to were the Sua 


b Potys. Liv. Diop. Sic. Satitust. Fror. Appian, Justin, 
Virc. Szrv. Sit, Ivan. Lucan, Eurrop. Oros. Zonar. CBDREN. 
aliiq; quamplurim. paff. Vide & Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 229 
230, (1), & alib. paff, © Isrpor.in orig. 1}. ix. ¢. 2. SaLLuswein 


Jugurth. Vide & Bernarp. Avpret.en var. antiguedad. de Efpan, 
&c. |, ili,c. 17. p. 387, 388. 


mies into the field. Whathas other kings of the Mafefili, a 


here been. obferved of Syphax, well as thofe of the Mafjli 
was undoubtedly true of the € he affyli (i). 


(1) Appiam in Libyts cy 6. p. 10, edit, Tol, Amfi, 1670, 
ant 
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and Moon, _ This is a convincing proof of their high antiquity, 
as clearly evincing, that the migration of the firft colony, which 
: peopled this country, preceded the introdu@ion of image- 
worfhip into the pagan world. It is likewife an argument, 
that this colony did not confit of Perfians, fince the Sun only 
was their principal deity. Some of thefe Numidians alfo might 
_ Probably worlhip Triton, Minerva, and Neptune (B), efpecially 
thofe near the confines of Africa Propria, as the fame author 
feems to fuggeft.- That part of this nation fubject to Carthage, 
it is reafonable to prefume, paid divine honours to the Phenician 
and Greek deities, that were the objects of the Carthaginian 
worfhip, of which we have already given fo full and ample an 
account. It appears from Herodotus, that Ftepheftus, or Vulcan, 
was an Eoyptian deity worfhiped at Memphis; but whether or 
no the Numidians held him in any veneration, or indeed had 
any knowlege of him, we muft leave others to decide 4, 
FRom what has been juft offered, our readers will allow it Language. 
probable, that Mifraim and Phut, with their defcendents, 
moved together into Africa; and that their pofterity inhabited 
Contiguous regions, Nay, if any credit may be given to Hero- 
dotus, and other authors of the beft repute, they agreed, for 
Many ages, in moft particulars. Herodotus feems to intimate, 
that in his time, or at Jeaft not long before it, the people, in- 
abiting that tra& afterwards called Numidia, went by the ge- 
neral name of Libyans; and that the Numidians were then pof- 
felled of the country fituate between the frontiers of Egypt and 
the river Triton. For he tells us, that the nation occupying 
that region were called Libyan Nomades, in contradiftinGtion to 
the Libyans, who extended themfelves from thence to the wett- 
ward, as far as the Atlantic ocean. This obfervation we re- 
Member not to have been made by any other author. How- 
“ever, it feems to be of fome confequence to the hiftorical world. 
For it bids fair to prove, that the kingdoms of the Maffii and 
Maffe/yli, though of a very early date, were not called Numidia, 


¢ Heropor. 1. iv. Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 279-284. Vide 
etiam Heropor. 1. iii. Bocuarr. Chan.1.i. c. 12: & 1. ii. c. oe 


(B) Father De/rzo thinks, that 
the Nephthuim of Mo/es was ei- 
ther the great anceftor, or na- 
tion, of the Numidians. If fo, 
it is very poffible, that Neptune, 
one of the great gods of Africa, 
might have deduced his name 
from thence. This notion feems 


(2) P. Delrio apud Aldret, 1, iii. c. 6. ut &3 ipfe Aldvet, ibid. 


to be countenanced by St. Ferm, 


who reads it Neptuim; which is , 


almoft intirely the fame word 
with Neptunus, after the rejection 
of the Latiz termination US. 
Aldrete, a perfon of moft pro- 
found erudition, comes into this 
opinion {z). 
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till after, or at leaft a little before, the time of Herodotus; and 
that this name was occafioned by an irruption of a great body 
of the Libyan Nomades into the countries to the weftward of 
the Triton about the period above-mentioned. In confirmation 
of this notion, it may be obferved, that no mention is made of 
the Numidians by any of the Greek or Roman hiftorians, ‘till 
about the time of Heredotus ; which is a prefumptive argument, 
that they made no confiderable figure, and confequently did 
not poffefs territories of fo large an extent, then as aftewards. 
Thouch therefore it can fearce be doubted, but that Numidia 
Propria and Mauritania Cafarienfis were at firft peopled by 
Phut’s defcendents, it is probable, that neither of thefe pro- 
vinces were called Numidia till the age of Herodotus 3 or, at 
Jeaft, not long before that age, when the Libyan Nomades,.or 
Numidians, pafled into them. However, in conformity to 
what has been afferted above, we muft remind our readers, that 
the Phenicians, in the moft early ages, and after them the 
Carthaginians, planted colonies here. Play, Solinus, and 
Strabo, by intimating, that the Numzdians of their time agreed 
in fome points with the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus, add fome 
weight to thehypothefis we have juft offered to the confideration 
of the learned. From all which particulars we may conclude, 
that the languages fpoken. in Numidia were, 1. That of the 
Libyan Nomades, which, from many authors, appears to have 
been nearly related to the old Egyptian. 2. The Carthaginian. 
3. The Pheenician. And 4. That of Phut’s immediate de- 
fcendents, who at firft came thither, which, in fome points, 
might have differed from all the reft. That the tongue pre- 
vailing, in part of Numidia at leaft, was different from the 
Pheenician and Carthaginian, is evident from Salluf, and others. 
However barbarous the Numidians might have been, fome of 
them ufed letters, not very unlike thofe’ that made up the Punic 
alphabet, as appears from the legends of feveral antient Numi- 
dian coins¢ (C). 

WiTH 


¢ Heropor. |. iv. Prin. 1. v. c. 3. Sourn.c. 26. Stras. 1. ii. 
& 1. xvii. Sariust. in Jugurth. Vide etiam Bocuart. Phal. 
liv. c. 33. Berwarp. Atprer. ubi fup. 1. iii, c. 26. Spon. 
mifcel. erudit. antiq. fol. Lugd. 1685. p. 146. Bug. thef. Brand, 
vol. 1... Vat, MAx. 1. tc.1.. Heropom,«1,4. lav: . Bam, 
Juv. de vit. Mof. l,i, Lisay. progym. 

(C) This. likewife appears 
from the letter Bomi/car wrote to 
Nabdalfa or Nedabalfa, a Nu- 
midian nobleman of the firft 


rank ; which being delivered in- 
to the hands of Fugurtha, oc- 
cafioned the death of Bomilcar, 
and many others, as we. learn 

- from 
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Wiru regard to the cuftoms of the Numidians, aur readers 

will neither expect nor defire us to be prolix on that head: neither 

the limits we have prefcribed ourfelves, nor the materials left us 

by the antients, will permit this. In order therefore to form 

a general idea of thefe cuftoms, it will be fufficient maturely 

~~ to weigh the following obfervations. 

1. THE Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, cantons, 74e Nu- 
or hordes, in the fame manner as the Arabes Scenita, and not midians 
very unlike the prefent Zarzars ; excepting that the latter form tie 7 ai- 
their villages, or encampments, of carts, like their anceftors the ae = 

antient Scythians; whereas the circular dou-wars of the Nuami- "12788 Se 
- dians were compofed of their AZapalia, with which the hhymas, 
or tents, of the modern Bedoweens nearly correfpond. Adela, 
Strabo, Virgil, Pliny, and others, put this point beyond difpute. 
The Mapalia, or Numidian tents, were fecured from the heat 
and inclemency of the weather by a covering only of fuch hair- 
cloth as our coal-facks are made of. They were all of the fame 

- . form, oblong, refembling the inverted bottom of afhip, in con- 
 formity to the defcription Sallu/? has given us of them. A 
whole tribe or horde encamped together, and, having con- 
fumed all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed from thence 

to another, as is the cuftom of their pofterity the Bedoweeus at 
this day. As this part of Africa confifted of dry and barren 
fandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful {pots, (for which reafon 
Strabo compares it to a leopard’s fkin) fuch a way of life was ab- 
folutely neceflary for thofe who did not live in cities. Hence it 
appears, in conjunction with what we have obferved of their 
language, that nome, agreeable to what we find advanced by 
Diodorus Siculus, St. Cyril, Epiphanius, Eufebus, and others, , 
 muft have been either an Egyptian or Syriac word, fignifying 
~~ part, portion, divifion, &c. To which add xT ida or yeday 
place, limits, country, 8c. and the name Numidia .1s formed in 
a much more rational and appofite manner, than it is poflible 
for it to be upon the principles of thofe perfons, who fuppofe it 

deduced from a language intirely unknown to the Numidians '. 


‘<7 


<= ° f Pomp. Met.c. 9. Stras.l. xvii. Virc. georg. ili, Priv. 
™~ & Sourn. ubi fup. ances Af. ver. 184. Lucan. pall. Vide 
etiam Fest. Avign, ver.277. Sat. in Jugurth. Diop, Sic. 1.i. 
‘p. 35. Euses. prep. evang. I. iil. p. 57- Eprpuan. & CyRiL. 
apud Bochart. Phal. l.iv. c. 24. Vat. ScuinD. lex. pent. in voc. 
—? & alib.. Atprer. ubi fup. 1. iii. c. 17. & Suaw, ubi fupra 

p. 286—2z91. 


from Salluf. What we have tenanced by Livy, and other 
-here advanced, is likewife coun- authors (3). 

(3) Salluf. in Fugurth. c- 73, 74+ Liv, aliig; feript. apud D. Bernard. oo. 

_ en war. antiguedad. de Efpan, Afric. y otr, provints hy ili ¢ 33 P 467- Vide 


é Val, Max, 4, i, ¢o ts 
ade te : 2, THOSE 
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Some of 2, THOSE Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, for 
them lived the moft part dwelt in {mall cottages raifed either with hurdles 
in fall daubed over with mud, or built out of fome fuch flight ma- 
buts or.cot- verials in the fame manner as the Gurbies of the Kabyles are 
tages, call ereGed at this day. The roofs were undoubtedly covered with 
ed Maga Graw or turf, fupported by reeds or branches of trees, as thofe 
ne of the Gurbies are. The Numidians, at leaft thofe of Pheentcian 
extraction, called thefe habitations M/agaria, an explication of 
which word has been already given, The very learned and 
accurate Dr. Shaw informs us, that the towns or villages formed 
of thefe huts are at prefent built upon eminences, and called by 
the Katyles, who inhabit them, Dajbkras €. 

hy rode 2. Tse Numidians toderwithout faddles, and many of them 
without without bridles ; whence Virgil calls them Numide infreni. Ag 
bridles. heir principal frength confifted in their cavalry, and they were 

inured to the management of horfes ‘from their infancy, they 
found this no difficult thing. ‘The cuftom we are now upon 
fuggefts to us the meaning of the word Metagonium (D), the 
proper name of a promontory, as likewife of the country of the 
Maffjli, as has been obferved above. / It is undoubtedly equiva- 
Ient to, 2 ann meteg tonibh, or meteg ioniahh, one that lays 
afide, or that hath laid afide, bis bridle. "This is a much more 
natural etymology, than any that can be drawn from the Greek 
tongue bh, 
Ticy bad 4, ACCORDING to Strabo, they had many wives, concu- 
many bines, and confequently many children, as the Orientals had, 
wives,con- though, in other refpects, they were very temperate and ab- 
exons, ftemious. ‘Their manner of fighting and encamping we have 
be. already taken notice of; and therefore to touch upon that head 
here, would be intirely fuperfluous i ‘ 
The king's 5. Tue king’s next brother, not his eldett fon, fucceeded 
brother him in Numidia, particularly in the country of the Mafpli. 


Tr 
oy 

t 
72) 


& Virc, An. i. & Serv. in loc. Sariust. ubi fup. Istpor. 
orig. l.xv.c. 22. Purn. Sorin. ubi fupra. ALpRET. ubi fup. 
Liie.2, Suaw ubi fup, Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. Pp: 227. Vide 
& Fest. Cuaris. & Sri. Iran. l. ii, n'Virc. An. iv. ver. 41. 
Livy. apud Hendreich. in Carthag. p. 359. SERV. in Virg. ubj 
fup. aliiq; mult. Vide Scuinp. lex, Pent. in voc. m3) & 4nn. 
i Srras. 1. xvii. Sart. in Jugurth, 


(D) Te appears from Martial try’of the Ma/fjli was the Terra 
and Lucan, that the cuftom of Metagonitis, as has been already 
riding without bridles prevailed obferved ; which not a little fup- 
more amongft the Mai: than ports the etymon we would give 
the Maffefvli. Now, the coun- of Metagonium (4). 


(4) Martial, I, ix. Lucan, 1, iv. 


This 
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This we learn from Livy, who, in proof of what he afferts, /ucceeded 
tells us, that Gala, the father of Ma/iniffa, was fucceeded byte the 
his next brother Defalces*. crown in 

6. Turir diet confifted’ chiefly of herbs, grain, pulfe, Numidia. 

water, €%c. and they abftained almoft intirely from wine; fleth 24¢ He of 

“was fometimes, though not fo frequently, Wet TS ths, ao Numi 

: well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold of their climate dans, 

in fammer and winter, Appian feems td attribute their long 

lives, and the large fhare of health they enjoyed. In conformity 

_ to nature and experience, that author affures us, that the fum- 
mers in Numidia were not near fo hot asin Jndia and Ethiopia. 

7. Tue Numidians, particularly the Majffli, did not only They ufe 
ride without faddles and bridles, but likewife all forts of accou- only a 
trements, as we learn from what 4ppian relates of Mafiniffa, aswhip or 
well as from many other authors. This they did, in order to7ed on 
ruth upon their enemies, or prey, with the greater force and Zorfeback, 
fiercenefs. However, they made ufe of a rod or whip, with 
which they eafily managed their horfes, though in the midft of 
the hotteft engagements ™. 

.8. Many of the poorer fort of people in Numidia went Are clad 
almoft naked; but the Numidians of any fathion, wore thei ix loofe 
garments loofe, not making ufe of a fhafh or girdle. In thisgarmeats, 
particular they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moft of the 
other Africans, Hence that of Virgil”: 


© Hic Nomadum genus, & difcinétes Maulciber Afros, &e. 


9. THEY were eminent for their {kill in hurling the javelin, Ensinent 
aid throwing of darts, which they difcharged in vaft numbers/2* their 
“upon the enemy. As they {eldom or never failed doing execu-/*** 7 
tion, this rendered them very formidable °. ae Owing 

ro. We are told, that the MJafjli, when at war with their Y darts, 
neighbours, for the moft part, chofe to come to a genera] action ic phe 
in the night-time P. ry a5 

ir, DESERTION was no crime amongft the Numidians, ee 
who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home, Defrrion 
or continue in the army, as they pleafed 2. 40 time 
12. In fine, there muft have been a great variety of cuftoms gong /f 
in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many different nations, that them. 


® Liv. 1. xxix. ¢. 29. 1 Appian. in Libyc. c. 6, 39, & 64. 
Srrap. |. xvil. m Gucan. liv. Liy.1. xly. Oppran. de 
venat. liv. Marriat. 1. ix. Heropran. lL. vii. Srras. 1. XVil, 
Vide & Liv. 1. iv. 1. viii. & 1x1. _* Vire. An. |, viii. ver. 724- 
Serv. in loc. Sit, Irat. 1. i. Pravr. in Penul, att. v. 1c. 2. 


Terrvt, de pall. © Appian. in Libyc. SaLLusT. in Jugurth, 
Heropiaw. I, vii. P Nic Damascen, in excerptis Valef, 
p- 518, $19. 4 Satiust, in Jugurth. 


were 
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‘Arts, &e. 


, 2n intercourfe with the pofterity of Mifraim, 
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were oppofite to one another in many particulars. One of 
thefe Disdarus calls the Afphadelodians, who were probably of 
a different caft from the reft, fince he informs us, that they 
were as black as the Ethiopians. According to Hellanicus, this 
poor people, being a tribe or canton of the Libyan Nomades, had 
nothing but a cup, a pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which 
they conftantly carried about with them. ‘Their {mall AZpalia 
were made of a/phodelus, great quantities of which they took 
care in the fummer-time to be provided with, in order to have 
always then an agreeable fhady retreat. This circumftanée un- 
doubtedly gave occafion to the name Diodorus calls them by, 
and is the chief thing, that we find remarked of them by the 
antient hiftoriansr. 

Tue Numidians, that inhabited the open country, being a 
barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridiculous to 
expect any traces of arts or fciences amongft them. ‘The Car- 
thaginians and Pheenicians indeed, who were very civilized, 
polite, and ingenious nations, formed, as there is reafon to 
believe, no {mall part of the inhabitants of the moft confiderable 
cities and towns; but we have already treated amply of the arts 
and fciences they were famous for. However, the proper Nuz- 
midians feem to have been eminent for their {kill in managing 
horfes (E), and knowlege in fome branches of the military art. ' 
Some knowlege likewife of the Egyptian theclogy, polity, and 
philofophical notions, we cannot well fuppofe them to have been 
deftitute of ; fince their anceftors had, for a feries of generations, 
But as to the 


t Diop. Sic. 1. xx. 
Wain 


(E) Thefe horfes were very 


fmall, but extremely {wift, and - 


eafily managed, according to 
Liwy and Strabo. They were 


» fatisfied with little food, bore 


hunger and thirft a long time 


with great patience, and under- . 


went incredible fatigues. As 
they had an ugly gait, a fiff 
neck, and threw their heads for- 


‘ward, the Numidian horfeman 


made but a ridiculous figure be- 


~ (5) Appian. & Strab, ubi 
yall saiGs, 0.5), 


& alib. 


Sil. Teal. Liv, 
Suvenal, fcheliaft. 


fup. Liv. ZL xR. €. 44,46; 7 xxii. 
Salluf. in’ Fucurth.’ 
Appian. in Libye. 


Hetianicus apud Athen. in deipnofoph. 
Vide etiam Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. xviii, paff. Ps 


fore the time of aGion; but al- 
ways behaved well during the 
heat of the engagement. Livy 
feems to intimate, that, in Han- 
nibal’s time, fome of the Nu- 
midian cavalry ufed bridles, and 
were heavy-armed troops, wear- 
ing coats of mail, {words, fhields, 
and lances; which is counte- 
nanced by Pelsbius, Salluf?, and: 
others (5). 


c. 48, Polyb, 
Lidar. orig. L. Xvile C. 12. 
Liv, ¢. xxiii. c. 29. Vide & 


,Polyb, es Suftum Lipfiam, in traB, de milit, Rom, ut @ ipfum Lipf. ibid. 1. iti. 


Gial, 7 


“extent 
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extent of any knowlege of this kind amoneft them, we aré in- 

_tirely in the dark. The prefent Kabyles and Bedoweens, accord= 
ing to Dr. Shaw, fpend their time chiefly in making bykes, or 

woollen blankets, and burnsofes, as they call cloaks or upper 
garments. In fuch fort of an employment, poffibly, fome of 
the antient ruftic Numidians might have been engaged ; efpe- 
cially fince the aforefaid gentleman imagines the Kabyles to be 

. the remains of the old Africans. As for the chronology of the 
Numidians, if they had any, it is fufficient to obferve, that it 
muft have agreed in the main with that of the nations they 
were derived from, and contiguous to, viz. the Carthaginians, 
Pheenicians, and moft early Egyptians. In one point however 
they differed from moft, if not all, other nations; for they 
computed their time by nights, and not by days, if any eredit 
may be given to a fragment of Nic. Damafcenus °, 


* Nic. Damascen. in excerpt. Valef. p, 520, 521. Saw; 
_ubifup. Vide etiam quamplurim. ex auétor. fupra laudat. 
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The Hiftory of the Numidians, from the earlieft Ac. 
counts of Time, to the Conqueft of their Country by 
the Romans, ; 


7UMIDIA, being pretty remote from Egypt, as well as When the 
that part of Libya contiguous to it, feems to have been but Pheenici- 
thinly peopled before the firft arrival of the Phanicians there. ans came 
When this happened, we cannot precifely determine. But, fr/? into 
according to Eu/ebivs, who is followed by Bochart, and other Numidia, 
authors of good repute, it muft have been above three hundred 
years before the foundation of Carthage. For Ariftotle relates, 
that the Phenician hiftorians made Utica to be two hundred 
eighty-feven years older than Carthage ; and Eujebius affirms 
“Hercules, furnamed Diodas ar Defanaus, that is, the Pheenician 
‘Hlercules, to have been extremely famous all over 4frica this 
very year, and to have conquered Anteus in the fartheft part of 
Mauritania near Zilis and Tingis, about fifty years before. Sir 
dfaac Newton however, not without reafon, brings this event 
nearer the commencement of the Chriflian era.  Salluft, 
Florus, and Orofius likewife, inform us, that this Hercules, 
whom Salluf? calls Lilys, built Capfa. From whence we may 
infer, that either the kingdom of Anteus included Numidia, and 
even Africa Propria, or elfe that Hercules over-ran thefe coun- 
tries after he had conquered A/auritania; the former of which 
Motions appears to us the moft probable, We muft defer touch- 
Ws 3 ing 
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ing upon the war betwixt Hercules and Auteus, till we come to © 
the hiftory of the Mauritanians, though the confequences of 
that war extended to the nation we are now upon *. 

No ac- Tue tranfactions of Numidia, during many of the earlieft 
counts of centuries, have, for a long feries of ages, been buried in oblivion. 
the Numi- Jt js probable, however, that as the Phenicians were mafters of 
dian af- 4 good part of it, they were recorded, and not unknown in the 
fairs for Carthaginiantimes. King Iarbas probably reigned here, as well 
feveral f 45: Africa Propria, if not in Mauritania, and other parts of 
the earlieft Libya, when Dido began to build Byrfa; but we have elfe- 
centuries 16 taken notice of all the principal particulars relating to 
nee that prince, handed down to us by the antients. It appears 
5 fom Fuflin, that, about the age of Herodotus, the people of 
this country were called both Africans or Libyans, and Numi- 
dians ; which feems to imply, that the latter name was not 
then of very long ftanding, and confequently to countenance 
what we have advanced above concerning the incorporation of 
the Lilyan Nomades among thefe (A) Africans or Libyans, Fuftin 
likewife intimates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians 
vanquifhed both the AdZsors or Mauritanians, and Numidians, 
who had leagued together againft them. The confequence of 
which was, that the former were excufed paying the tribute, 
which had been exatted from them ever fince Dido’s arrival in 
Africa by the latter. As for the part the Numidians a€ted in 
all the wars betwixt the Diony/ii, Agaihocles, &c. and the Car- 
thaginians, we have already been fo copious on that head, that 

our readers will not expect us to expatiate upon it here”. 
The Car- AFTER the conclufion of the firft Punic war, the African 
thaginians troops carried on a bloody war three years againft their mafters 
treat the the Carthaginians. The moft active of all others in this re- 
_Micatani- bellion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were the Micatanian 
an Numi- Numidians. This fo  incenfed the Carthaginians, that, after 
dians with Hamilcar had either killed or taken prifoners all the mercenaries, 


great fe- he fent a large detachment to ravage the country of thofe Nu- 
verity. 
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a2 Arrsrot. de mirabil. Eusss. inchron. Fuor. |. iit. c.1.- 
Satiusr. in Jugurth, Oros. l.v.c.15. Vide Bocuarr, in 
prefat. ad Chan. b Grorc. Cepren. hift. compend. p. 140. 
Jusrin. 1, xix, ¢. 2. Appian. in Libyc. fub init. Univerf. hiff. 
vol, xvii. xviii. paff. 


(A) The Numidians, particu- mades, as we learn from Appian 

larly the Mafefyli, lived upon and Strabo. This adds nofmall 

’ herbs, roots, flefh, milk, cheefe, weight to the hypothefis we have 

fc, in conformity to what He- ventured here to fubmit to the 
rodotus relates of the Libyan No- confideration of the learned (1). 


(1) Appian, in Libye, c.6 & 64. Strab, 1, xXviie 
midianse 
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midians, The commandant of that detachment executed his 
orders with the utmoft rigour and feverity ; for he plundered all 
that diftri@ in a terrible manner, and crucified all the prifoners, ° 

_ without diftinGtion, that fell into his hands. This filled the re 
with {uch indignation and refentment, that both they, aad their 
pofterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred to the Car- 
thaginians. The condu& of the Numidians in the Carthaginian 
fervice, during the firft Punic war, was fuch as merited the 
higheft applaufe, as our readers will plainly perceive by confult- 
ing a former part of this hiftory °, 

In the confulate of the younger Fabiws and Sempronius Grac- Syphax 

. chus, Syphax king of the Mafejyli entered into an alliance defcated 
with the Romans. He likewife, in a pitched battle, gave thetwice by 
Carthaginians a confiderable defeat, This induced Gala king Mafinifla. 
of the Adajjli to conclude a treaty with the Carthaginians, in 
confequence of which his fon Ada iniffa marched at the head of 
a. powerful army to give Syphax battle. Being reinforced in his 

march by a body of Carthaginians, as foon as he carne up with 
the Maffefli, he engaged them. The fight was fharp and 

_ bloody ; but at laft Aza imaffa gained a complete viory, putting 
thirty thoufand of the AZaffzfyli to the fword, and driving 
Syphax into the country of the MJaurufii, or Mauritania. This, 
for the prefent, gave a check both to the progrels of Syphax’s 

arms, and the’ towering proje&s of the Romans. However, 
the Maffeefylian monarch found means, fomes time after, to 
ailemble another formidable army of Maffefylians and Mauri- 
tamians; which was likewife defeated and difperfed by Mafiniffa. 

- But the face of affairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
changed ¢, ! 

Gava dying whilft his fon Majfiniffa was a@ing at the head A brief 
of the Numidian troops fent to the afliftance of the Carthagt- account of 
nians in Spain, his brother Defalces, according to the eftablithed Mafnif. 
“order of fucceffion in Numidia, took poffeffion of the Maffilian {a's affairs 
throne. That prince dying foon after his acceffion, Capufa, his before he 
-eldeft fon, fucceeded him. But he did not long enjoy bis high «vered a 
dignity ; for one Mezetulus, a perfon of the royal blood, but?” a is 
an enemy to the family of Gala, found means to excite a great ae he 
patt of his fubjeéts to a revolt. This enabled him to form po mans. 
confiderable corps, and to bring Capufa to a general aétion; 
which ending in his favour, and Capu/a, with many of the 
noblefle, being flain, he obtained the AZafhlian crown, as the 
fruit of his victory. However, he did not think proper to 
aflume the title of king, contenting, himfelf with that of 
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euatdian to’ Lacumaces, the furviving fon of Defalces, whom 


he graced with the royal title. To fupport himfelf in his ufur- 


pation, he married the dowager of Defalces, who was Han- . 


nibal’s niece, and confequently of the moft powerful family in 
Carthage. In order to attain the fame end, he fent embafla- 
dors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty of alliance with him. In 
the mean time Ma/iniffa, receiving advice of his uncle’s death, 
of his coufin’s flaughter, and of AZexetulus’s ufurpation, imme- 


- diately pafled over to Africa, and went to the court of Bocchar 


king of M€auritania, to folicit fuccours. Bocchar, fenfible of 
the great injuftice offered Mafiniffa, gave him a body of four 
thoufand Moors to efcorte him to his dominions. His fubjects, 
having been apprifed of his approach, joined him upon the fron- 
tiers with a party of five hundred men. The A4oors, in pur- 
fuance of ‘their orders, returned home, as foon as Aafiniffa 
reached the confines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which, 
and the {mall body that declared for him, having accidently 
met Lacumaces at Thapfus, with an efcort going to implore 
Syphax’s affiftance, he drove him into the town, which he car- 
ried by affault, after a faint refiftance. However, Lacumaces, 
with many of his men, found means to efcape to Syphax. The 
fame of this exploit gained AMdafiniffa great credit, infomuch 
that the Numidians flocked to him from all parts, and, amongft 
the reft, many of his father Gala’s veterans, who preffed him 
to make a {peedy and vigorous pufh for his hereditary dominions. 
Lacumaces having joined Aéezetulus with a reinforcement of 
Maffefylians, which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to 
the affiftance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head of a 
numerous army to offer Ma/inijfa battle; which that prince, 
though much inferior in numbers, did not decline. Hereupon 
an engagement enfued; which, notwithftanding the inequality 
of numbers, ended in the defeat of Lacumaces. The imme- 
diate confequence of this victory to Ma/imiffa, was a quiet and 
peaceable poffeffion of his kingdom; Mexetulus and Lacumaces, 
with a few that attended them, flying into the territories of 
Carthage. However, being apprehenfive that he fhould be 
obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphax, he offered to treat La- 
cumaces with as many marks of diftinGtion as his father Gala 
had Defalces; provided that prince would put himfelf under his 


protection. He alfo promifed AZezetulus pardon, and a reftitu- 


tion of all the effects forfeited by his treafonable condua, if he 
would make his fubmiffion to him. Both of them readily com- 
plied with the propofal, and immediately returned home; fo 
that the tranquillity and repofe of Numidia would have been 


fettled upon a folid and lafting foundation, had not this been’ 


prevented by 4/drubal, who was then at Syphax’s court. He 
infinuated 


% 
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—infinuated to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicably 
with his neighbours, “* That he was greatly miftaken, if he 
“imagined Mafiniffa would be fatisfied with his hereditary do- 
minions, That he was a prince of much greater capacity 
“* and ambition, than either his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, 

** or any of his family. That he had difcovered in Spain marks 

_“* of a moft rare and uncommon merit. And that, in fine, 
unlefs his rifing flame was extinguifhed before it came to too 
** great a head, both the Maffzfylian and Carthaginian ftates 
“would be infallibly confumed by it.” Syphax, alarmed by 
thefe fuggeftions, advanced with a numerous body of forces into 
a diftrict, which had long been in difpute between him and Gala, 
but was then in pofleffion of Mafinifa. This brought on a 
general a€tion between thofe two princes, wherein the latter 
was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he himfelf obliged 
to fly to the top of mount Balbus, attended only by a few of 
his horfe. Such a decifive battle at the prefent jun@ture, before 
Majiniffa was fixed in his throne, could not but put Syphax into 
pofieffion of the kingdom of the Mafyli. Majfinifa in the 
mean time made noéturnal incurfions from his poft upon mount 
Balbus, and plundered all the adjacent country, particularly that 
part of the Carthaginian territory contiguous to Numidia. This 

diftrit he not only thoroughly pillaged, but likewife laid wafte 
with fire and fword, carrying off from thence an immenfe booty, 

which was bought by fome merchants, who had put into one of 

the Carthaginian ports for that purpofe. In fine, he did the 

Carthaginians more damage, not only by committing fuch dread- 

ful devaftations, but by maffacring and carrying into captivity 

vaft numbers of their fubjeéts on this occafion, than they could 

have fuftained in a pitched battle, or one campaign of a regular 

war. Syphax, at the preffing and reiterated inftances of the 

Carthagimians, fent Bocchar, one of his moft a&ive com- 
manders, with a detachment of four thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand horfe, to reduce this peftilent gang of robbers, pro- 
mifing him a great reward, if he could bring Mafiniffa either 

alive or dead. Bocchar, watching an opportunity, furprifed 

the Maffjlians, as they were ftraggling about the country with- 
out any order or difcipline ; fo that he took many prifoners, 
difperfed the reft, and purfued Ma/iniffa himflf, with a few of 

his men, to the top of the mountain where he had before taken 

poft. Confidering the expedition as ended, he not only fent 
many head of cattle, and the other booty that had fallen into 
his hands, to Syphax, but likewife all the forces, except five 
hundred foot, and two hundred horfe. With this detachment 

he drove Mafiniffa from the fummit of the hill, and purfued 
him through feveral narrow pafles and defiles, as far as the 
Vou. XVIII. L plains 
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plains of Clupea. Here he fo furrounded him, that all the 
Maffjlians, except four, were put to the fword, and Mafiniffa 
himfelf, after having received a dangerous wound, efcaped with 
the utmoft difficulty. As this was effected by croffing a rapid 
river, in which attempt two of his four attendants perifhed in 
the fight of the detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa, that Mafiniffa alfo was drowned; which gave 


inexpreffible pleafure to Syphax and the Carthaginians. For 


fome time he lived undifcovered in a cave, where he was fup- 
ported by the robberies of the two horfemen, that had made 
their efcape with him. But having cured his wound, by the 
application of fome medicinal herbs, he boldly began to advance 
towards his own frontiers, giving out publicly, that. he intended 


once more to take poffeffion of his'‘kingdom. — In his march he 
was joined by about forty horfe, and, foon after his arrival © 


amoneft the A/affli, fo many people flocked to him from all 
parts, that out of them he formed an army of fix thoufand foot, 


and four thoufand horfe. _ With thefe forces, he not only 


reinftated himfelfin the pofleffion of his dominions, but likewife 
Jaid wafte the borders of the Ma/ffefyli. This fo irritated Syphax, 
that he immediately affembled a body of troops, and encamped 
very commodioufly upon a ridge of mountains between Cirta 
and Fiippo. His army he commanded in perfon, and detached 
his fon Vermina, with a confiderable force, to take a compafs, 


and attack the enemy in the year. In purfuance of his orders, 


Vermina fet out in the beginning of the night, and took poft in 
the place appointed him, without being difcovered by the enemy. 
Tn the mean time Syphax decamped, and advanced towards the 
Mafyli, in order to give them battle. When he had poffefled 


himfelf of a rifing ground, that led to their camp, and concluded 


that his fon Vermina muft have formed the ambufeade behind 


‘them, he began the fight. Ma/iniffa being advantageoufly 
ifhing themfelves in an extraor- 


pofted, and his foldiers diftingu 
dinary manner, the difpute was long and bloody. But Vermina 
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unexpectedly falling upon their rear, and,_ by this means, | 


obliging them to divide their forces 
before to oppofe the main body under Syphax, they were foon 
thrown into confufion, and forced to betake themfelves to.a 
precipitate fizht. All the avenues being -blocked up, 
Syphax, and partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful flau 


partly by 
ghter was | 


» which were fcarce able | 


made of the unhappy Adafjli, that only Mafinifa himfelf, 


with fixty horfe, efcaped to the Lee 
betwixt the confines of the Carth 
the arrival of Lalius, 


r Syrtis. Here he remained, _ 
aginians and Garamantes, till 
and the Roman fleet, on the coaft of — 


Africa, What happened immediately after this junQtion with | 


the 
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the Romans, our readers will find related at large in a part of 
this work, to which it more properly belongs °, } 

_WE have already obferved, that the Carthaginians loft Mafj-Some far. 
niffa by depriving him of his dear Sophenifoa. That lady was ‘her par- 
verfed tn various branches of literature, excellently well fkilleq ‘éculars 
in mufic, the greateft beauty of herage, and of fuch exquifite “ating to 
charms in every refpect, that, according to a grave author, °Y phax 
either her bare voice, or a fight of her, was fufficient to cap- Gnd Mats 
tivate the moft rigid and fevere philofopher. da/iniffa there. 7H. 
fore could never forgive the mortifying affront put upon him by 
the ftate of Carthage, when her father Afdrubal, in violation 
of the laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
her to Syphax. The Carthaginians however, endeavoured to Year of 
fix that prince in their intereft, and, in order to this, prevailed the flood 
upon Syphax to reftore him his dominions. Moajfiniffa, to have 2156. 
his full revenge both of Syphax and the Carthaginians, feigned Bef.Chrift 

himéelf intirely fatished with fo generous a ceffion, and outwardly _ 192: 
exprefled all imaginable zeal and affection for them, though at Of Rome 
the fame time he was underhand with the Romans meditating . 55 2 

_ their ruin. A/drubal had either fome private intelligence, or ~™., 
entertained a fufpicion, of this; which induced him to lay an 
ambufcade for Mafiniffa; which that prince happily efcaped. 

Syphax in the mean time afted much fuch a part as Ada/finiffa. 

For he pretended an attachment to the Romans, though he had 

€ntered into the ftrieft engagements with the Carthaginians, 

at the earneft folicitations of his wife, whofe charms he found 

Ahimfelf incapable of refifting, . The confequences, both of his 
conduct, and that of his rival Ma/inijffz, have been already 
_Yelated at large. .It will bé fufficient therefore in this place to 

obferve, that, by the affiftance of Lelius, Mafiniffa at Jatt re- 

duced Syphax’s kingdom. According to Zenaras, Mafiniffa and 

Scipio, before the memorable battle of Zama, by a ftratagem, 
deprived Hannibal of ‘fome advantageous pofts 5 which, with a 

folar eclipfe happening during the heat of the aétion, and not a 

little intimidating the Carthaginian troops, greatly contributed 

to the victory the Romans obtained. At the conclufion, there- 

fore, of the fecond Punic war, he was amply rewarded by the 

Romans for the important fervices he had done them. As for 

Syphax, after the lofs of his dominions, he was kept in confine- 

ment for fome time at 4léa, from whence being removed in 

order to grace Scipio’s triumph, he died at Tibur in his way to 

‘Rome. Zonaras.adds, that his corpfe was decently interred ; 

‘that all the, Newnan prifoners were releafed ; and that Vermina, 

by the afliftance of.the.Remaus, took peaceable poffeffion of his 


© Liv. 1. xxix. ¢. 2g——34. Appian. in Libyc. Univerf, 


hift. vol. xii. p. 320, & feq. 
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father’s throne. 
was before annexed to Mafini/fa’s dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for his fingular fidelity and clofe attachment to the 
Romans, as has been already obferved ‘ (B). 

As an account of all the’ principal tranfaGtions, in which 
Mafinifa was concerned between the fecond and third Punic 
wars, has been already extracted from the beft antient hiftorians, 
we cannot here pretend to touch upon any of them, without 
being guilty of a repetition. Nothing therefore is further re- 
quifite, in order to complete the hiftory of this famous prince, 
than to exhibit to our readers view fome points of his conduci to~ 
wards the decline, and at the clofe, of life; the wife difpofitions 
made after his death by #milianus, in order to the regulation of 
his domeftic affairs ; and fome particulars relating to his character, 
genius, and habit of body, drawn from the moft celebrated 
Greek and Reman authors ®. 

Mafinifa BY drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthaginian 
Forces the army under Afdrubal, pofted upon an eminence, Mafiniffa cut 
Carthagi- off all manner of fupplies from them; which introduced both 
nians to the plague and the famine into their camp. As the body*of 
conclude a Numidian troops employed in this blockade was not near fo nu- 
peace with merous as the Carthaginian forces, it is evident, that the line 
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him upon here mentioned- muft have been extremely ftrong, and confe- 


bis onun 
berms, 


quently the effect of great labour and art. The Carthaginians, 
finding themfelves reduced to the laft extremity, concluded a 
peace upon the following terms, which Aafinifja ditated to 


them: 1. That they fhould deliver up all deferters. 2, That 


However, part of the MJa/fzfylian kingdom — 


f Appian. in Libyc.c. 6. Liv. xxx. ¢. 43. Zownar. L ix. 


Cea, 12. 
vol. xii. p. 337. 

(B) This feems to be coun- 
tenanced by the epitomizer of 
Livy, who gives us fufficiently 
to underftand, that Syphax’s fa- 
mily, for a confiderable term 
after the conclufion of thefecond 
Punic war, reigned in one part 
of Numidia. For he intimates, 
that Archobarzanes, Syphax’s 
grandfon, and probably Vermi- 
xa’s fon, hovered, with a power- 
ful army of Numidians, upon the 
Carthaginian frontiers, a few 
years before the beginning of 


Poty en. ftrat. 1. viii. c. 16. ex. 7. 


Univerf. hift 


& Univerf. hift. vol. xii. & xviii. paff. 


the third Punic war. This he 
feems to have done, either in 
order to cover them, or enable 


the Carthaginians to make an 


irruption into Mafinifa’s terri- 
tories. Cato however pretended, 
that thefe forces, in conjunction 


with thofe of Carthage, had a 


defign to invade the Roman do- 
minions, which he urged as. a 


reafon to induce the confcript — 


fathers to deftroy the African re- 


public (2). 


(2) Lian epit. 4, xlviii. 


they 


i 
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they fhould recall their exiles, who had taken refuge in his do- 
minions. 3, That they fhould pay him five thoufand talents of 
filver, within the {pace of fifty years. 4. That their foldiers 
fhould pa& under the jugum; each of them carrying off only a 
fingle garment. As AZe/nifa himfelf, though between eighty 
and ninety years of age, conduéted the whole enterprize, he 
muft have been extremely well verfed in fortification, and other 
branches of the military art. His underftanding likewife he 
muft have retained to the lat. . This happened a fhort time 
before the beginning of the third Punic war ». 

Soon after, the confuls landed an army in 4frica, in order Mafinifia 
to lay fiege to Carthage, without imparting to Mafiniffa their difeupfed 
defign. This not a little chagrined him, as it was contrary to at the Ro- 
the former practice of the Romans, who, in the preceding war, mans. 
had communicated their intentions to him, and confulted him 
on all occafions. When therefore the confuls applied to him 
for a body of his troops to aé in concert with their forces, he 
made anfwer, * That they fhould have a reinforcement from 
** him, when they ftood in need of it.”? It could not but be 
provoking to him to confider, that, after he had extremely 
weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought them to the 
brink of ruin, his pretended imperious friends fhould come to 
reap the fruits of his vitory, without giving him the leaft intel- 
ligence of it‘, 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural byas, 77, gop, 
which was in favour of the Remans. F inding his end approach- 
ing, he fent to Zmilianus, then a tribune in the Roman army, 
to defire a vifit from him. What he propofed by this vifit, was 
to inveft him with full powers to difpofe of his kingdom and 
eftate, as he fhould think proper, for the benefit of his children. 
The high idea he had entertained of that young hero’s abilities 
and integrity, together with his gratitude and affection for the 
family into which he was adopted, induced him to take this 
ftep. But, believing that death would not permit him to have 
a perfonal conference with Zmilianus upon this fubject, he in- 
formed his wife and children, in his laft moments, that he had 
impowered him to difpofe, in an abfolute manner, of all his 
poffeffions, and to divide his kingdom amongft his fons. To 
which he fubjoined, * I require, that whatever Zmilianus may 
** decree, fhall be executed as puncétually, as if I myfelf had 
* appointed it by my will.” Having uttered thefe words, he 
expired, at above ninety years of age *, 
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_* Appran. in Libyc. c. 40, 41. 1 Idem ibid. c. 55, 56. 
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"Some par- ‘Tuts prince, during: his youth, had met with ftrange re- 
ticulars, verfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding ‘parts of this 
relating tohiftory. However, fays Appian, being fupported by the divine 
his cha- protection, he enjoyed an uninterrupted courfe of profperity for — 
racer. ig long feries of years. His kingdom extended from Mauritania 
to the weftern confines of Cyrenaica; from whence it appears, 
that he was one of the moft powerful princes of Africa. Many — 
of the inhabitants of this vaft tract he civilized in a wonder- 
ful manner, teaching them to cultivate their foil, and to reap 
thofe natural advantages, which the fertility of fome parts of 
their country offered them. He was of a more robuft habit of 
body than any-of his cotemporaries, being blefled with the 
greate{t health and vigour, which was doubtlefs owing to his 
extreme temperance, and the toils he inceflantly fuftained. We 
are informed by Polybius, that fometimes he ftood upon the _ 
fame {pot of ground from morning till evening, without the- 
leaft motion, and at others continued as long in a fitting»pofture. 
He would remain on horfeback for feveral days and nights to- 
gether, without being fenfible of the leaft fatigue. Nothing 
can better evince the ftrength of his conftitution, than his — 
youngeft fon, named Stembal, Sthemba, or Stembanus, who was 
but four years old at his deceafe. . Though ninety years of age, 
he performed all the exercifes ufed by young men, and always 
rode without a faddle. Pliny tells us, that he reigned above 
fixty years. He was an able commander, and much facilitated 
the reduction of Carthage. Plutarch from Polybius obferves, 
that the day after a great victory won’ over the Carthaginians, 
Mafinifa was {een fitting at the door of his tent, eating a piece 
of brown bread,  Suidas relates, that, to the laft, he could — 
mount his horfe without any affiftance, According to Appian, 
he left a numerous well-difciplined army, and an immenfe quan- 
tity of wealth(C), behind him! | 
ioe MAsINIssa, 


1 Univerf. hift. vol. xii. & xviii. Appian. in Libyc. ¢. 63. 
Vat. Max. obi fup. STras.]. xvii. Potys.infragm. p.1013. | 
edit, Cafaub. 1619. Puin. 1. vii.c. 40. PLut. in comment. an 
fen. gerend. fit refp. p. 791. Cuc. de feneét. Surp. in voc. - 
Macavdans. Var.Max.1]. viii. c.13. Ponys.inexcerp. Valef. — 
p- 175. Lry.epit. 1. Zowar.aliig; plur. © it 


(C) We are further told, that 


Mafinifa always went bare- 
headed, even though the weather 
was never fo fevere ; and that, 
in his extreme old age, he could 
fit on horfeback for four-and- 


twenty hours together, without - 


being in the leaft fatigued. 
Some authors fay, that he was _ 
a pious prince, and fent back 
to Melita or Malta a large 
quantity. of ivory, which had 


been brought him from thence 


out of Fyno’s temple, as a pre- 
fent 
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Masinissa, before his death, gave his ring i Emilia 
fon Micipfa ; but left the diftribution of all his Mis) Gua ie 
and poflediions amongtt his children, as has been jut obferved, is king- 
aoe -aegine Of fifty-four fons, that furvived him.dom and 
only three were legitimate, to wit, MJicip/fa, Gul jeffeds ax 
Maftanabal. Enmiliaaus, arriving at e irta oe he en a ay, his 
pired, divided his kingdom, or rather the government of it," /ors, 
amongft thefe three, though to the others he gave confiderable vipa, 
poflefions. To Micipla, who was a prince of a pacific difpo- 7" sey 
fition, and ‘the eldeft ‘fon, eee 
for the place of his refidence, in exclufion of the-others, Guluffa, - 
the next to him, ; 


command of the army, and the tranfacting of all affairs, relatin 


according to Livy and Sallu/t, 
the adminiftration of juftice, 


education, allotted him. They enjoyed in common the im- 


pa WA and were all of them 
dignified by Zmilianus with the royal title. After he had made 


™ Appian. ubi fupra, c. 63, 64. Var. Max. l. v. c. 2. 
Livy, ubi fapra. 


deipnofoph. 1. vi. 


fent by his admiral. It is 
added, that he caufed infcrip- 
tions in Numidian letters to 
be ingraven on fome of the 
pieces of this ivory, importing, 
that he willingly returned it, as 
foon as he knew it belonged to 
the goddefs. Valerius Maximus 
fays, that, not being able ta re- 
pofe any confidence in any of 
his children, officers, &c. he en- 
deavoured to fecure himfelf from 
the attempts of his enemies by a 
guard of dogs. He fuftained as 
many toils, at near ninety years 
of age, as any man in his domi- 
nions. His fubjects he trained 
up in the military art, inftead of 
permitting them to plunder and 


(3) Cic, de fene@. 


Zonar. 1. six. c. 27. p. 464; 465. ATHEN, 


ravage the country, as had fre- 
quently happened before his 
time. The infcriptions above- 
mentioned are a further proof, 
that the Numidians ufed alpha- 
betical characters (3). 

(D) It is faid, that Mofiniffa 
was. ferved in earthen-ware, after 
the Roman fafhion; but all the 
dtrangers at his table in plate. 
The fecond fervice, or deffert, 
was adorned with golden bafkets, 
in conformity to the ~talian 
cuftom, fo ingenioufly worked, 
that they refembled thofe made 
of twigs, ruthes, &c. Greek 
muficians likewife attended his 
entertainments (4). 


Val.\ Max. 1, ic. t. 1 vitie co, 13, GY Le ix. 0. 13. 


(4) Ptol, comment, 1, viii. apud Athen, oS 1, vi, 


4 MAsTANABAL 


} 
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Maftana-. ‘MAsTANABAL and Guluffa died foon after their father, as 
bal azd appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluf?. We find nothing 
Gulufla more remarkable of thefe princes, befides what has been already 
die foon _ related, than that the latter continued to affift the Romans in the 
after their id Punic war; and that the former was pretty well verfed in 
weber the Greek language. Micip/a therefore became fole poffeffor of 
Matiottat si. kingdom of Numidia. In his reign, and the confulate of 

‘MM. Plautius Hypfeus and M. Fulvius Flaceus, according to 
Orofius, a great part of Africa was covered with locufts, which 
' deftroyed all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry 
wood. But at laft they were all carried by-the wind into the 
African fea, out of which being thrown in vaft heaps upon the 
fhore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an infinite number 
of animals of all kinds. In Numidia only perifhed eight hun- 
dred thoufand men, and in Africa Propria two hundred thou- 
fand: amongft the reft, thirty thoufand Roman foldiers quartered 
in and about Utica, for the defence of the Iaft province. At 
Utica in particular the mortality raged to fuch a degree, that 
fiftcen hundred dead bodies were carried out of one gate in a 
day. dicipfa had two fons, 4dherbal and Eitempfal, whom 
he educated in his palace, together with his nephew Fugurtha. 
That young prince was the fon of A/afanabal; but his mother 
having been only a concubine, Aa/imiffa had taken no great 
notice of him. However, Micip/a, confidering him asa prince 
of the blood, took as much care of him, as he did of his own 
children”. . F 
JucuRTHA pofleffed feveral eminent qualities, which gain- 
ed him univerfal efteem. He was very handfome, endued with 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fineft intellectual 
endowments, He did not devote himfelf, as young men com- 
monly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure. He ufed to exercife 
himfelf, with perfons of his age, in running, riding, hurling 
the javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited to the martial 
genius of the Nwmidians ; and, though he furpaffed all his fellow- 
{portimen, there was not one of them but loved him. The 
chace was his only delight ; but it was that of lions, and 
other favage (E) beafts. Sall#/?, to finifh his charaGter, tells 


" SattusT. in Jugurth. c. 5. Liv. epit. 1. 


a Appian. in 
Libycs Orosw lv. corr. 


(E) Salluf feems to intimate, 
that many of the natives of Nu- 
midia were deftroyed by thefe 
wild beafts. For he fays, that 
the Numidians were fo healthy, 
and of fuch robuft conftitutions, 


that almoft all of them attained 
to old age, except thofe wha 
either fell in war, or were de- 
voured by wild beatts, fearce any 


difeafe ever proving’ fatal. to | 
them (5). = 


(5) Salluft. in bell, Fugurth, 


US, 
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that he excelled in all things, and {poke very little of him- 

elf °, 

So confpicuous an aflemblage of fine talents arid perfections Micipfa 
at firft charmed Micipf2, who thought them an ornament tojea/ous of 
his kingdom. However, he foon began to reflect, that he was #5 xephew 
confiderably advanced in years, and his children in their infancy ; Jugurtha. 
that mankind naturally thirfted after power ; and that nothing 
was capable of making men run greater lengths than a vicious 
and unlimited ambition, Thefe refleGions foon excited his 
jealoufy, and determined him to expofe Fugurtha to a variety 
of dangers, fome of which, he entertained hopes, might prove 
fatal tohim. In order to this, he gave him the command of a 
body of forces, which he fent to affift the Romans, who were 
at that time befieging Numantia in Spain. But Fugurtha, by 
his admirable conduct, not only efcaped all thefe dangers, but 
likewife won the efteem of the whole army, and the friendfhip 
of Scipio, who fent.a high character of him to his uncle Micip/a. 
However, that general gave him fome prudent advice in relation 

‘ to his future conduct, obferving, no doubt, in him certain fparks 
of ambition, which, if lighted into a flame, he apprehended, 
, might, one day, be produétive of the moft fatal confequences?. 

Berore this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured to Jugurtha’s 
find out fome method of taking him off privately ; but his po- perfidiou/- 
pularity amonegft the Numidians obliged that prince to lay afidexc/s and 
all thoughts of this nature. After his return from Spain, the¢ruelty. 
whole nation almoft adored him. ‘The heroic bravery he had 
fhewn there, his undaunted courage, joined to the utmoft 
_ calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to preferve a juft medium 
between a timorous forefight and an impetuous rafhnefs, a cir- 
cumftance rarely to be met with in perfons of his age, and, 
above all, the advantageous teftimonials of his conduct given by 
Scipio, attracted an univerfal efteem. Nay, Micip/a himielf, 
‘charmed with the high idea the Roman general had entertained 
of his merit, changed his behaviour towards him, refolving, if 
poffiblé, to win his affection by kindnefs, He therefore adopted 
him, and declared him joint heir with his two fons (F) to the 


© Saruust. ubifup. Fror, |. iti. ¢. 1. P Satiust. ubi 


fup. Vexu. Paterc. 1. ii, c.g. 


(F) Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that though Micip/a had many 
children, his three favourite fons 
were Adberbal, Hiempfal, and 
Micipfa. The fame hiftorian 
likewife adds, that he was the 
moft clement of all the Numidian 


monarchs; and that he enter- 
tained a great number of Greeks, 
eminent in all branches of litera- 
rare, particularly philofophy, by 
whofe inftruétions he became a 
mott celebrated philofopher (6). 


(6) Diod, Sic. in excerpt. Valef. p. 385, 386: 


crown, 
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crown. Finding, fome few years afterwards, that his end 
approached, he fent for all three to his bed-fide, where, in the 
prefence of the whole court, he defired Fugurtha to recolle& 
with what extreme tendernefs he had treated him, and confe- 
quently to confider how well he had deferved at his hands. He 
then intreated him to protect his children 6n all occafions,. who, 
being before related to him by the ties of blood, were now, by 
their father’s bounty, become his brethren. In order to fix him 
the more firmly in their intereft, he likewife complimented 
him upon his bravery, addrefs, and confummate prudence. He 
further infinuated, that neither arms nor treafures conttitute the 
ftrength of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won b 

arms nor gold, but by real fervices, and an inviolable fidelity. 
** Now where, continued he, can we find better friends than 
** in brothers? And how can that man, who becomes an ene- 
my to his relations, repofe any confidence in, or depend upon 
“* ftrangers?” Then addreffing himfelf to Adherbal and Htiemp- 
fal, “ And you, faid he, I injoin always to pay the higheft re- 
“* verence to Fugurtha. Endeavour to imitate, and, if poffible, 
** furpafs his exalted merit, that the world may not hereafter 
“S obferve Micipfa’s adopted fon to have refleed greater glory 
“* upon his memory than his own children.” Soon after, 
Micipfa, who, according to Diodorus, was a prince of an amiable 
character, expired. Though Fugurtha did not believe the king 
to fpeak his real fentiments with regard to him, yet he feemed 
extremely pleafed with fo gracious a fpeech, and made him an 
anfwer fuitable to the occafion. However, that prince at the 
fame time was determined within himfelf to put in execution the 
fcheme he had formed at the fiege of Numantia, which was fug- 
gefted to him by fome faGtious and abandoned Roman officers, 
with whom he there contra&ed an acquaintance, _ The purport 
of this fcheme was, that he fhould extort the crown by force 
from his two coufins, as foon as their father’s eyes were clofed : 
which, they infinuated, might eafily be effected by his own 
valour, and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a fhort 
time after the old king’s death, he found means to aflaffinate — 
Htiempfal in the city of Thirmida, where his treafures were de- 
pofited, and drive 4dherbal out of his dominions. That un- 
happy prince found himfelf obliged to fly to Rome, where he 
endeavoured to engage the confeript fathers to efpoufe his quar= 
rel; but, notwithftanding the juftice of his caufe, they had not 
virtue enough effectually to fupport him, Fugurtha’s embafla- 
dors, by diftributing vaft fums of money amongft the fenators, 
brought them fo far over, that a majority palliated his inhuman 
proceedings, This encouraged thofe minifters to declare, that 
LRempfal had been killed by the Numidians, on account of his 
exceflive cruelty 3 that Adherbal was the agereflor in the late 


4 troubles ; 
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troubles ; and that he was only chagrined, becaufe he could not 
make that havock amongtt his countrymen he would willingly 
have done. They, therefore, intreated the fenate to form a 
judgment of ‘Fugurtha’s behaviour in Africa from his conduct 
at Numantia, rather than from the fuggeftions of his enemies. 
Upon which, by far the greateft part of the fenate difcovered 
themelves prejudiced in his favour. A few however, that were 
not loft to honour, nor abandoned to corruption, infifted upon 
bringing him to condign punifhment. But, as they could not 
prevail, he had the beft part of Numidia allotted him, and Ad- 
herbal was forced to reft fatisfied with the other 4. 

Jucurraa, finding now by experience, that every thing He bribes 
was venal at Rome, as his friends at Numantia had before in- the Ro- 
formed him, thought he might purfué his towering projectsman /e- 
without any obftruction from that quarter. He therefore, im-”#, and 
mediately after the laft divifion of Micip/a’s dominions, threw “4/2eres 

off the mafk, and attacked his coufin by open force. As Adher- Adherbal. 
bal was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and almoft in all refpects 
the reverfe of ‘fugurtha, he was by no means a match for him. 
The latter therefore pillaged ' the former’s territories, ftormed 
{eyeral of his fortrefles, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom 
without oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon the friendfhip 
of the Romans, which his father, in his laft moments, aflured 
him would be a ftronger fupport to him than all the troops and 
treafures in the univerfe, difpatched deputies to Rome, to com~ 
plain of thefe hoftilities. But, whilft he loft his time in fending 
thither fruitlefs deputations, “fugurtha overthrew him in a 
pitched battle, and foon after {hut him up in Cirta, During 
the fiege of this city, a Roman commiffion arrived there, in 
order to perfuade both parties to an accommodation ; but finding 
- Fugurtha uotractable, the commiffioners returned home, with~ 
out fo much as conferring with Adberbal. A fecond deputation, 
compofed of fenators of the higheft diftinétion, with Aimilius 
Scaurus, prefident of the fenate, at their head, landed fome time 
after at Utica, and fummoned ‘fugurtha to appear before them. 
That prince at firft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, 
efpecially as Scawrus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the refentment of the Romans, if he 
did not immediately raife the fiege of Cirta. However, the 
Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irrefiftible power of gold, as 
was afterwards fufpected at Rome, fo mollified Scaurus, that he 
left Adberbal at his mercy. In fine, Fugurtha had at laft Cirta 
furrendered to him, upon condition only, that he fhould fpare 
the life of Adberbal. But the mercilefs tyrant, in violation of 


a SatiusT. & For, ubi fup. EvrropP. Liv. c. 26. Oros. 1. v. 
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the laws of nature and humanity, as well as the capitulation, 
when he had got pofleffion of the town, ordered him to be put 
to a moft crue) death. The merchants likewife, and all the 
Numidians in the place capable of bearing arms, he caufed, 
without diftin@tion, to be put to the fword*. 

He cor- Every perfon at Rome, infpired with any fentiments of ku- 

rupts Be- manity, was ftruck with horror at the news of this tragical event. 

fia and However, all the venal fenators ftill concurred with ‘Fugurtha’s 
Scaurus. minifters in palliating his enormous crimes. Notwithftanding 
which, the people, excited thereto by Caius Memmius their tribune, 

who bitterly inveighed againft the venality of the fenate, re- 

folved not, to let fo flagrant an inftance of villainy go unpunifhed. 

This difpofition in them induced the confeript fathers likewife 

to declare their intention to chaftife Fugurtha. In order to this, 

an army was levied to invade Numidia, and the command of it 

given to the conful Calpurnius Beftia, a perfon of good abilities, 

but rendered unfit for the expedition he was to go upon by his 
infatiable avarice. Fugurtha, being informed of the great pre- 
parations making at Rome to attack his dominions, fent his fon 

thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young prince was 
plentifully fupplied with money, which he had orders to diftri- 

Year of bute liberally amongf the leading men. But Be/fia, propofing 
the flood to himéelf great advantages from an invafion of Numidia, de- 
2238. feated all his intrigues, and got a decree pafled, ordering him 

Bef.Chriftand his attendants to depart /ialy in ten days, unlef they were 

Or Rok come to deliver up the king himfelf, and all his territories, to 

the republic by way of dedition. Which decree being notified 

_,tothem, they returned, without fo much as having entered the 

gates of Reme; and the conful foon after landed with a powerful 
army in /frica. For fome time he carried on the war there 
very brifkly, reduced feveral ftrong-holds, and took many Nz- 
mudians prifoners. But, upon the arrival of Scaurus, whofe 
character has been already given in the Reman hiftory, a peace 
was granted ‘fugurtha upon advantageous terms, That prince 
coming from Vacca, the place of his refidence, to the Raman 
camp, in order to confer with Befia and Scaurus, and the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty being immediately after fettled between 
them in private conferences, every body at Reme was convinced, 
that the prince of the fenate and the conful had to their avarice 
facrificed the republic. The indignation therefore of the people 
in general difplayed itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Memmius 
alfo fired them with his fpeeches. It was therefore refolved to 
difpatch the praetor Caffius, a perfon they could confide in, to 
Numidia, to prevail upon Fugurtha to come to Rome, that they 
might learn from the king himfelf which of their generals and 


. # Tidem ibid. Liv. epit, Ixiv. 
fenators 
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fenators had been feduced by the peftilent influence of corruption. 
Upon his arrival there, he found means to bribe one Bebizs 
Salca, a man of great authority amongtt the plebeians, but of 
infatiable avarice, by whofe affiftance he efcaped with impunity. 
Nay, by the efficacy of gold, he not only eluded all the er- 
deavours of the people of Rome to bring him to juftice, but 
likewile enabled Bomilcar, one of his attendants, to get Ma/ffiva, 
an illegitimate fon of Micip/a, aflaffinated in the ftreets of Kame. 
That young prince was advifed by many Romans of probity, 
well-wifhers to the family of Ma/iniffa, to apply for the kingdom 
of Numidia ; which coming to fugurtha’s ears, he prevented 
the application by this execrable ftep. However, he wasobliged 
~ to leave Italy immediately. He departed Rome with pafling 
that fevere refletion upon the venality of its infamous citizens 
already mentioned ‘. 

Jucurrua had fearce fet foot in Africa, when he received Oddges 
advice, that the fenate had annulled the fhameful peace con- #¢ Ko- 
cluded with him by Beffia and Scaurus. Soon after, the conful Man ermy 
Albinus tranfported a Roman army into Numidia, flattering’? paps un- 
himfelf with the hopes of reducing ‘Fugurtha to reafon before “*” Pee 
the expiration of his confulate. In this however he found him- ee 
felf deceived; for that crafty prince, by various artifices, fo ie ) 
amufed and impofed upon Albinus, that nothing of moment ap 
happened that campaign. This rendered him ftrongly fufpected 
of having betrayed his country after the example of his pre- 
deceffors. His brother 4ulus, who fucceeded him in the com- 
mand of the army, was ftill more unfuccelsful ; for, after rifing 
from before Suthul, where the kino’s treafures were depofited, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found it 
impoffible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged to 
fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of pafling under the jugur, 
with all his men, and to quit Numidia intirely in ten days time, 
in order to deliver his troops from immediate deftruction. The 
avaricious difpofition of the Raman commander prompted him to 
befiege Suthul, the pofleffion of which place, he imagined, would 
make him matter of all the wealth of Fugurtha and cqnfequently 
paved the way to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was 
declared void as foon as known at Rome, as being concluded 
without the authority of the people. The Roman troops retired 
into Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and there took up their winter-quarters 5 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune of the Defvatd 
people, excited the plebeians to inquire into. the conduét of thofe 4y Metel- 
perfons, by whofe affiftance Fugurtha had found means to elude lus. 
all the decrees of the fenate. This put the body of the people 


§ Tidem ibid. t Sat.tust, Fror. Oros. ubi fup. 
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‘into a great ferment; which occafioned a profecution of the 


guilty fenators, that was carried on, for fome time, with the 
utmoft heat and violence. Lucius Metellus the conful, during 
thefe tranfaCtions, had Nwmidia affigned him for his province, 
and confequently was appointed general of the army deftined to 
act againft ‘fugurtha. As he perfectly difregarded wealth, the 
Numidian found him fuperior to all his temptations ; which was 
a great mortification to him. To this he joined all the other 
virtues, which conftitute the great captain; fo that Jugurtha 
found him in all refpeéts inacceffible. ‘That prince therefore 
was now forced to regulate his condudt,according to the motions 
of AZetellus, with the greateft caution, and exert his utmoft 
bravery, in order to compenfate for that hitherto fo favourable 
expedient, which now began to fail him. Marius, Metellus’s 
lieutenant, being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the 
Romans reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and the moft ce- 
lebrated mart in Numidia. They alfo defeated Fugurtha ina 
pitched battle ; overthrew Bomilcar, one of his generals, upon 
the banks of the AZuthulles ; and, in fine, forced the Numidian 
monarch to take fhelter in a place rendered almoft inacceffible 
by the rocks and woods with which it was covered. However, 
Fugurtha fignalized himfelf in a furprifing manner, exhibiting 
all that could be expected from the courage, abilities, and at- 
tention of acon‘ummate general, to whom defpair adminifters 
frefh ftrength, and fuggefts new lights. But his troops could 
not make head againft the Romans; they were again worfted 
by (Zarius, though they obliged AZetellus to raife the fiege of 
Zama. “Fugurtha therefore, finding his country every-where 
ravaged, his moft opulent cities plundered, his fortreffes reduced, 
his towns burat, vaft numbers of his fubjeéts put to the fword, 
and taken prifoners, began to think ferioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar, in 
whom he repofed the higheft confidence, but who had been 
gained over to the enemy by AZetellus, obferving this difpofition, 
found it no difficult matter to perfuade him to deliver up his 
elephants, money, arms, horfes, and deferters, in whom the 
main ftrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the Ro- 
mans. Some of thefe laft, in order to avoid the punifhment due 
to their crime, retired to Bocchus king of Mauritania, and 
lifted in his fervice. But AZetellus ordering him to repair to (G) 
Tifidium, a city of Numidia, there to receive farther directions, 


(G) This city feems to have tributed his troops in winter- 
been fituated either upon the quarters there, after the conclu- 
borders of Africa Propria, or in fion of the campaign (7), 

: q é 
that province, fince Mete//us dif- 
(7) Salluft, in bell. Fugurth. 
and 


a 
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and he refufing a compliance with that order, 
renewed with greater fury than ever. Fortune now feemed to 
declare in favour of Fugurtha : he retook Vacca, and maflacred 
all the Roman garifon, except Turpilius, the commandant. 
However, foon after a Roman legion feized again upon it, and 
‘treated the inhabitants with the utmof feverity. About this 
time, one of Ma/lanabal’s fons, named Gauda, whom Micip/a, 
‘in his will, had appointed to fucceed to the crown, in cafe his two 
legitimate fons and fugurtha died without iflue, wrote to the 
‘fenate in favour of Marius, who was then endeavouring to fup- 
plant AMetellus ; the occafion and effeét of which folicitation has 
already been related. That prince, having his underftanding 
impaired by a declining ftate of health, fell a more eafy prey to 
the bafe and infamous adulation of Marius. The Romen footh- 
ing his vanity, aflured him, that, as he was the next heir to the 
_ crown, he might depend upon being fixed upon the Numidian 
throne, as foon as Fugurtha was either killed or taken 3 and 
that this muft in a fhort time happen, when he once appeared at 
the head of theRoman army with an unlimited commiffion. Soon 
after; Bomilcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to Se aa 
gurtha, at the (H) inftigation of Mertellus ; but this being detected, 
Bomilcar, and moft of his accomplices, fuffered death, as our 
readers will find in another part of this work. The plot how- 
ever had fuch an effect upon Yugurtha, that he enjoyed after- 
wards no tranquillity or repofe. He fufpected perfons of all de- 
nominations, Numidians as well as foreigners, of fome black 
defigns againft him. Perpetual terrors fat brooding over his 
mind ; infomuch that he never got a wink of fleep, but by 
ftealth, and often changed his bed in a low, plebeian manner. 
Starting from his fleep, he would frequently fnatch his fword, 
and break out into the moft doleful cries. So ftrongly was he 
‘haunted by a fpirit of fear, jealoufy, and diftra@tion *. 

JuGuURTHA having deftroyed great numbers of his friends, Over- 
on fufpicion of their having been concerned in the late confpiracy, throws a 
and many more of them deferting to the Romans and Bocchusfecond time 
king of Mauritania, he found himfelf, in a manner, deftitute 47 him. 

~ of counfellors, generals, and all perfons capable of affifting him 
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hoftilities were 


« Tidem ibid. “Lrv. epit. Ixv. Prur.in Mar. Vex. Paterc. 
Jil. cpt. 


(H) Frontinus relates, that Me- But as this runs counter to Sa/- 
__ tellus endeavoured to fecure Fu- /u/f, who is faperior, in point of 
gurtha’s perfon, not to aflaflinate authority, to Frontinus, this hi- 
him, which, he infinuates, might ftorical fragment deferves not 
have. been more eafily effected. much credit (8). 


(3) S. Ful, Frontin. firat. 1. i, ¢. 8, ex. 8; 
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in carrying on the war. This threw him into a deep melancholy, 
which rendered him diffatisfied with every thing, and made him 
fatigue his troops witha variety of contradiCtory motions. Some- 
times he would advance with great celerity againft the enemy, 
and at others retreat with no fmall {wiftne& from them. Then 
he refumed his former courage ; but foon after defpaired either 
of the valour or fidelity of the forces under his command.. All 
his moveiments therefore proved unfuccefsful, and at laft he was 
forced by Adtellus toa battle. That part of the Numidian army 
Fugurtha commanded, behaved with fome refolution ; but the 
other fled at the firft onfet. The Romans therefore intirely de- 
feated them, took all their ftandards, and made a few of them 
prifoners. Not many of them were flain in the ation, fince, _ 
as Salluf? obferves, the Numidians trufted more to their-heels than 
to their arms for fafety in this engagement . 

Metellus  Mereiuus purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Thala, a 
takes place we have formerly defcribed. His march to this place, be- 
Thala. ing through vaft deferts, was extremely tedious and difficult. But 
Year of being fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden vefléls of all 
the flood fires taken from the huts of the Nwmidians, which were filled 
Ref Chas x with water brought by the natives, who had fubmitted to him, 
106, be advanced towards that city. He had no fooner begun his 
Of Rome!4fch, than a moft copious fhower of rain, a thing very un- 
642, Common in thofedeferts, proved a great and feafonable refreth- 
LAV Ment to his troops. This fo animated them, that upon their 
arrival before Thala, they attacked the town with fuch vigour, 
that Fugurtha, with his family, and treafures depofited therein, 
thought proper to abandon it. After a brave defence, it was 
reduced, the garifon, confifting of Roman deferters, fetting fire 
" to the king’s palace, and confuming themfelves, together with 
every thing valuable to them, in the flames. Fugurtha, being 
now reduced to great extremities, retired into Getulia, where 
he formed a conliderable corps. From thence he advanced to 
the confines of Mauritania, and engaged Bacchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into an alliance 
with him. In confequence of which, having reinforced his 
Getulian troops with a powerful body of Mauritanians, he turned 

the tables upon AZerellus, and obliged him to keep clole withi 
his intrenchments, Salluf? informs us, that Jugurtha bribed 
Becchus’s minifters to influence that prince in his favour; and 
that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, that, fhould 
Numidia be fabdued, Mauritania mutt be involved in its ruin, 
efpecially as the Romans feemed to have vowed the deftru@ion 
_ of all the thrones in the univerfe. In fupport of what he ad- 


* Sattust, Liv. Pargrc. Oros. ubj fup. Eurrop. ubi fup. 
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vanced, he produced feveral inftances very appofite to the point 
in view. However, the fame author feems to intimate, that 
Bocchus was determined to afhift Fugurtha againft his enemies 
by the flight the Romans had formerly fhewn him. That prince, 
at the firft breaking out of this war, fent embaffadors to Rome, 
to propofe an offenfive and defenfive alliance to the republic ; 
which, though of the utmoft confequence to it at that juncture, 
a few of the moft venal and infamous fenators, who were aban- 
doned to corruption, prevented from taking effet. This un- 
doubtedly wrought more powerfully upon Bacchus in favour of 
‘Fugurtha, than the relation he ftood in to him; for both the 
Moors and Numidians adapted the number of their wives to their 
circumftances, fo that fome had ten, twenty, €&c, to their fhare. 
Their kings therefore were unlimited in this particular, and 
of courfe all degrees of affinity, refulting to them from marriage, 
had little force. It is obfervable, that the pofterity of thofe an- 
tient nations have the fame cuftom prevailing amongft them at 
this day x. 

Sucu was the fituation of affairs in Numidia, when Me- Ard en~ 
tellus received advice of the promotion of AZarius to the confulate. - . 
What effect this news had upon that excellent, tho’ much in- ¢ Boc- 
jured, commander, has been already obferved. But, notwith-- Vion 
ftanding the injurious treatment he met with on this occafion, ,;, 77, nee 
he generoufly endeavoured to draw off Bocchus from Tugurtha, of Jugur- 

though this would facilitate the reduétion of Numidia for his;ha, 

rival. To this end embafladors were difpatched to the Mauri- 
fanian court, who intimated to Bocchus, “That it would be 

“ highly imprudent to come to a rupture with the Romans with- 

“ out any caufe at all; and that he had now a fine opportunity 

€© of concluding a moft advantageous treaty with them, which 

_&¢ was much preferable to a war. To which they added, that 

<< whatever dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought 

“ not to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 

“ himfelf with other ftates, when he could eafily avoid this 5 

that it was much eafier to begin a war, than to end it, which 

it was in the power of the victor alone to do ; that, in fine, he 

© would by no means confult the intereft of his fubje€s, if he 

“© followed the defperate fortunes of Fugurtha. To which 

Bocchus replied, ‘* That for his part, there was nothing he 

‘© wifhed for more than peace; but that he could not help pi- 

© tying the deplorable condition of “fugurtha; that if the Ko- 

<¢ mans therefore would grant that unfortunate prince the fame 

<‘ terms they had offered him, he would bring about an ac- 

“ commodatian.” Metelluslet the Mauritanian monarchknow, = 
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that it was not in his power to comply with what he defired 
‘However, he took care to keep up a private negotiation with 
him till the new confal Marius’s arrival, By this conduct he 
ferved two wife ends, Firft, he prevented thereby Bocchus 
from coming to a general action with his troops ; which was 
the very thing Fugurtha defired, as hoping that this, whatever 
the event might be, would render a reconciliation betwixt him 
and the Romans impracticable. Secondly, this inaction enabled 
him to difcover fomething of the genius and difpofition of the 
Moors, a nation, of whom the Romans, till then, had fcarce 
formed any idea; which, he imagined, might be of no {mall 
fervice, either to himfelf or his fucceflors, in the future profe- 
cution of the war Y, ee 

JUGURTHA, being informed, that Marius, with a nu- 
merous army, was landed at Utica, advifed Bacchus to retire, 
with part of the troops, to fome place of difficult accels, whilft 
he himfelf took poft upon another inacceffible fpot with the re- 
maining corps. By this meafure, he hoped the Romans would 
be obliged to divide their forces, and confequently be more ex- 
pofed to his efforts and attacks. He likewife imagined, that, 
feeing no formidable body appear, they would believe the enemy 
in no condition to make head againft them; which might oc- 
cafion a relaxation of difcipline, the ufual attendant of a too great 
fecurity, and confequently produce fome good effect. However, 
he was difappointed in both thefe views, For Marius, far from 
fuffering a relaxation of difcipline to take place, trained up his 
troops, which confifted chiefly of new levies, in fo perfect a 
manner, that they were foon equal in goodnefs to any confular 
army that ever appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great 
numbers of the Gtulian marauders, defeated many of Fugurtha’s 
parties, and had like to have taken that prince himfelf prifoner 
near the city of Cirta. Thefe advantages, though not of any 
great importance, intimidated Bocchus, who now made over- 
tures for an accommodation ; but the Romans, not being fuffi- 
ciently fatisfied of his fincerity, gave no great attention to them, 
In the mean time AZarins pufhed on his conquefts, reducing 
feveral places of lef note, and at laft refolved to befiege Cap/a. 
That this enterprize might be conducted with the greater fecrecy, 
he fuffered not the leatt hint of his defign to tranfpire, even 
among ft any of his officers, On the contrary, in order to blind 
them, he detached J, Manlius, one of his lieutenants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares, where he had 
fixed his principal magazine, and depofited the military cheft. 
Before AZanlius left the camp, that he might the more effeCtually. 


Y Sattusr. Vez; Paterc. & Puur, ubi fup. Univer. hit. vol. 
Xli, p. 482. 
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4 amufe him, he intimated, that himfelf, with the army, fhould 
_ take the fame route in a few days; but, inftead of that, he bent 
his march towards the Janais, and, in fix days time, arrived 
upon the banks of that river. Here he pitched his tents for a 
fhort time, in order to refreth his troops; which having done, 
_ he advanced to Cap/a, and made himfelf mafter of it, in the 
manner already related, As the fitQation of this city rendered 
It extremely commodious to ‘Fugurtha, whofe plan of operations, 
ever fince the commencement of the war, it had exceedingly 
favoured, he leveled it with the ground, after it had been de- 
livered up to the foldiers to be plundered. The citizens likewife, 
being more ftrongly attached to that prince than any of the 
other Numidians, on account of the extraordinary privileges"he 
indulged them with, and, of courfe, bearing a more implacable 
hatred to the Romans, he put to the fword, or fold for flaves. 
The true motive of the conful’s conduét on this occafion feems 
here to be affigned, though we are told by Sal/u/?, in confor- 
. mity to the Roman genius, that neither avarice nor refentment 
prompted him to fo barbarous an aétion, but only a defire to 
ttrike a terror into the Numidians? (1). 

THE Numidians, ever after this exploit, dreaded the very Jugurtha 
name of Marius, who now, in his own opinion, had eclipfed prevails 
the glory of all his predeceflor’s great atchievements, particularly “po Boc- 
the reduction of Thala, a city, in ftrength and fituation, nearly chus 4 
refembling Cap/a. Following his blow, he gradually prefented Wi? Pim 
himfelf before moft of the places of ftrength in the enemy’s 


2 Satiusrt. Liv.Fror. Prut. Eurrop. Oros. ubifupra. * 


(I) Saluj? does not only in- 
form us, that the Numidians lived 
after much the fame manner as 
the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus, 
but likewife that they were called 
Nomo-Numidz. 'This feems to 
“confirm what we have hinted 
above concerning the etymon of 
the word Numidia. He likewife 
tells us, that thefe Novzo-Nu- 
miae ‘increafed fo exceedingly, 
that they overitocked their ori- 
ginal country; and therefore 
were obliged to make an irrup- 
tion into the region afterwards 
from them called Numidia, where 


(9) Hersdot. ubi fup. 1. iv. 


they fettled. This piece of hi- 
ftory the fame writer affirms to 
have been extracted from fome 
Punic books belonging to king 
Hiempfal. From whence it 
may be inferred, that what has 
been advanced by Herodotus con- 
cerning the irruption of the Li- 
byan Nomades into Numidia, is 
probably true, fince it is attefted 
by the Punic writers themfelves. 
However, it muft be owned, that 
where thefe authors contradict 
Herodotus, and the generality of 
the beft hiftorians, fuch a degree 
of credit is not due to them (9). 


Salluft. in bell. Fugurth. 
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country, many of which either opened their gates, or were 


abandoned, at his approach, being terrified with what had 


happened to the unfortunate citizens of Cap/a. Others, taking 
’ by force, he laid in afhes; and, in fhort, filled the greateft part 
of Numidia with blood, horror, and confufion. Then, after 


an obftinate defence, he reduced a caftle, that feemed im- . 


pregnable, feated not far from AZulucha, where Fugurtha kept 
part of his treafures(K). In the mean time Fugurtha, not be- 
ing able to prevail upon Bocchus, by his repeated folicitations, to 
advance into Numidia, where he found himfelf greatly prefled, 
was obliged to have recourfe to his ufual method of bribing the 

auritanian minifters, in order to put that prince in motion. 
He alfo promifed him a third part of his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Romans out of Africa, or get all the Nu- 


midian dominions confirmed to him by treaty *, 
They are 


BS ays fupport “fugurtha with his whole power. ‘The two (L) i 


ee monarchs therefore, having joined their forces, furprifed Marinus 
upon awhich Peat Cirta, as he was going into winter-quarters. The Ronan 
Bocchus general was fo puthed on this occafion, that the barbarians thought 
delivers up themfelves certain’ of victory, and doubted not but they fhould 
Jogurtha be able to extinguith the Reman name in Numidia. But their 
to the Ro- incaution and too great fecurity enabled Marius to give them a 
mans. _ total defeat; which was followed four days after by fo complete 
Year of an overthrow, that their numerous army, confifting of ninety 
the food thoufand men, by the acceffion of a powerful corps of Moors, 
, 2243-, commanded by Bocchus’s fon Volux, was intirely ruined. Sylla, 
Bef.Chrift Marinus’ lieutenant, moft eminently diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
o>’ laft a€tion, which laid the foundation of his future greatnef{s 
OF Rome Picchus, tow! lookitie-ugon ‘Fugurtha’s conditi defj 3 
lee 5 2 up hy $ ition as eiperate, 
; ware * Sattust. Fror. Prur. ubi fup. S. Jul. Fronren, ftrat. 1. iii, 
CHGWER? 3, 


(K) Notwithftanding the im- was fi upplied by their flocks and 
mente treafures ‘fugurtha had herds, as we are informed by 
been in poffeffion of, fo late as Livy (1), 
fome years after the death of — (L) Krontinus fays, that Fu- 
Gala, father to Mefixifa, agréat gurtha never began a battle with 
part of the Numidians, allthofe the Romans till towards evening 
at leaftinhabiting the open coun- that, if he fhould happen to a 
try, had no gold or filvermoney. defeated, he might efcape by fa- 
However, they were not very vour of the night (2), 
fenfible of this defect, fince it 


(1) Liu. d. xxix. ¢. 31. (2) S. Ful. Frontin. frat, 1. tie ¢, eaten 


and 


So confiderable a ceffion could not fail of engaging Bocchus to 


Sy ; : 
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_ and not being willing to run the rifk of lofing his dominions, 
thewed a difpofition to clap up a peace with Rome. However, 
the republic gave him to underftand, that he mutt not expect to 
be ranked amonett its friends, till he had delivered up into the 

_conful’s hands “Fugurtha, the inveterate enemy of the Roman 

_ name. The A@auritanian monarch, having entertained an high 
idea of an alliance with that ftate, refolved to fatisfy it in this 
particular, and was confirmed in his refolution by one Dabar, a 
Numidian prince, the fon of Maffugrada, and defcended, by 
his mother’s fide, from AZa/ini/fa. ~ Being clofely attached to the 
Romans, and extremely agreeable to Bocchus, on account of his 
noble difpofition, he defeated all the intrigues of Afpar, Fugurtha’s 
minifter, Upon Syila’s arrival at the Mauritanian court, the 
affair there feemed to be intirely fettled. However, Bocchus, 
who was for ever projecting new defigns, and, like the reft of 
his countrymen, in the higheft degree perfidious, debated within 
himfelf, whether he fhould facrifice Syl/a or Fugurtha, who were 
both then in his power. He was a long time fluctuating with 
uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of fentiments. The 
fudden changes, which difplayed themfelves in his countenance, 
his air, and his whole perfon, evidently fhewed how ftrongl 
his mind was agitated. But at laft he returned to his firft defign, 
to which the byas of hismind feemed naturally to lead him. He 
therefore delivered up Fugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be 
conducted to Marius, who, by that fuccef&ful event, happily 
terminated this dangerous war. ‘The kingdom of Numidia was 
now reduced to anew form: Bocchus, for his important fervices, 
had the country of the MafZ/yli, contiguous to Mauritania, 
afiigned him, which, from this time, took the name of New 
Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the country of the Mafyl:, 
was divided into three parts, one of which was given to Hiemp/al, 
another to AZandreftal, both defcendents of Majfiniffa, and the 
third the Romans annexed to Africa Propria, or the Roman pro- 
vince, adjacent to it, What became of ‘Fugurtha, after he had 


graced Mdarius’s triumph (M), at which ceremony he was us in 
chains, 


(M) According to Plutarch, du&, having rendered himfelf 

_ Marius’s triumph happened on terrible to the Romans. Nay, 
the firft day of Fanuary, which  Florus intimates, that he was 

began the year amongft the Ro looked upon by themas a fecond 

mans, when Jugurtha was ex- Hannibal. Plutarch adds, that 

pofed to the view of the people. ‘the day he was led in triumph, 

The populace were extremely he fell diftracted ; that, when he 

_ pleafed with that fight, the Nu- was afterwards thrown into pri- 
midian, by his valour and con- fon, whilft fome tore off his 

M 3 cloaths, 
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chains, together with his,two fons, through the ftreets of 
Rome, our readers will find related at large in a former part of 
this work °,  E 

JuGurTHA’s two fons furvived him, but fpent their lives 
in captivity at Venufia. However, one of them, named 
Oxyntas, was, for a fhort time, releafed from his confinement 
by Aponius, who befieged Acerre in the war between the Romans 
and the /ralian allies. ‘That general brought this prince to his 
army, where he treated him as king, in order to draw the Nu- 
midian forces off from the Roman fervice. Accordingly thofe 
Numidians no fooner heard, that the fon of their old king was 
fighting for the allies, than they began to defert by companies 5 


which obliged Fulius Cafar, the conful, to part with all his Nu- 


midian cavalry, and fend them back into 4frica. Some few 
years after this event, Pompey defeated Cneius Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, killing 
feventeen thoufand of their men upon the fpot. Not fatisfied 


-with this victory, that general purfued the fugitives to their 


camp, which he foon forced, put Domitius to the fword, and 
took Hiarbas prifoner. He then reduced that part of Numidia 
which belonged to Hiarbas, who feems to have fucceeded AZan- 
drefial above-mentioned, and gave it to Hiempfal, a neighbour- 
ing Numidian prince, defcended from Ma/finiffa, who had always 
oppofed the Marian fation. For a particular account of the 
treacherous reception Hiempfal, or his fon Adandreftal, gave 


young Marius, Cethegus, Leéforius, and others of the fame 


party, when profcribed by Syl/a, and forced.to feek an afylum 


> Satiust. ubi fup. Luv. epit. xvi. Prur.in Mar. & in Syl. 
Dio Cass. 1, xliti. Appian. de bell. civ. Fror. Eurrop. & Oros. 
ubifup. Pun. l.v.c. 2. Stras. l. xvii. Vide & Univerf. hift. vol. 
xii. p. 494,499,500. VeL.Parsrc. 1. ii, Sf Epes b 


cloaths, and others his golden 


pendent, with which they pulled 
off the tip of his ear,’ he was 
greatly difcompofed ; and that 
yet, full of horror, when he was 
cait naked into the dungeon, he 


forced a {mile, crying out, O 


heavens ! how intolerably cold is 
this bath of yours! Inthis place 
he ftruggled for fome time with 


_ extreme hunger, and then» ex- 


pired.'The barbarous death he was 


(3) Ful. *xXviiie 


put to, notwithftanding his own 
inhuman difpofition, will remain 


aneternalmonumentoftheRoman 


cruelty and ingratitude. Mithri- 
dates therefore juftly reproached 


the lords of the world. with their 


infamous barbarity to the grand- 
fon of Mafiniffa, a prince that 
contributed as much to the de- 
ftruction of their only rival Car- 
thage as either of the Africani (3). 


606. Plat. in Mario, p 
at 
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at his court, we muft refer our readers to Plutarch and Ap- 
pian *. 

SUETONIUsinforms us,that a difpute happened between Hiemp- 
fal and one Mafintha, a noble Niels, whan it is raisins Ju- 
he had, in fome refpect, injured, when Fulius Ce/ar firft began toba in a 
make a figure in the world. The fame author adds, that Cafar very inde- 
warmly efpoufed the caufe of Ma/intha, and even grofly infulted cent man 
Fuba, Hiempfal’s fon, when he attempted to vindicate hisxer. 
father’s condu€t on this occafion. He pulled him by the beard, 
than which a more unpardonable affront could not be offered an 
African. In fhort, he fcreened AZa/intha from the infults and 
violence of his enemies; from whence a reafon may be afligned 
for fuba’s adhering fo clofely afterwards to the Pompeian faétion 4, 

In confequence of the indignity C/ar had offered Fuba, and Juba de- 
the difpofition it had occafioned, that prince did Cz/ar great feats Cu- 
damage in the civil wars betwixt him and Pompey. By a ftra- tio, one of 
tazem he drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, to a general Cxfar’s 
action, which it was his intereft at that time to have avoided, Heute- 
He caufed it to be given out all over Africa Propria and Numi- nants. 
dia, that he was retired into fome remote country at a great 
diftance from the Roman territories. This coming to Curio’s 
ears, who was then befieging Urica, it hindered him from 
taking the neceflary precautions againft a furprize. Soon after, 
the Roman general receiving intelligence, that a fmall body of 
Numidians was approaching his camp, he put himfelf at the 
head of his forces, in order to attack them, and, for fear they 
fhould efcape, began his march in the night, looking upon 
himéelf as fure of victory. Some of their advanced pofts he {ur- 
prifed afleep, and cut them to pieces, which ftill further ani- 
mated him. In fhort, about day-break he came up with the 
Numidians, whom he attacked with great bravery, though his 
men were then fafting, and vaftly fatigued by their forced and 
precipitate march. In the mean time Fuba, who, immediately 
after the propagation of the rumour above-mentioned, had taken 
care to march privately, with the main body of the Numidian 
army, to fupport the detachment fent before to decoy Curio, 

- advanced to the relief of his men. "The Romans had met with 
a great refiftance before he appeared; fo that he eafily broke 
them, killed Curio, with a good part of his troops, upon the 
fpot, purfued the reft to their camp, which he plundered, 
and took many of them prifoners. Moft of the fugitives, who 
- endeavoured to make their efcape on board the fhips in the port 


c Appian. de bell. civil. 1. i. p. 376. & 388. Liv. ep. Ixvii. 
_ Piur. in Mar. in Syl. & in Pomp. @ Suer. in Jul. Cef, 
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af Utica, were either flain by the purfuers, or drowned. The 
remainder fell into the hands of Varus, who would have faved 
them ; but ‘fuba, who arrogated to himfelf the honour of this 
victory, ordered moft of them to be put to the fword* (N). 
Tis victory infufed new life and vigour into the Pompeian 
verthrows faction, who thereupon conferred great honours upon Fuba, and 


gave him the title of king of all Nasmidia. 


Juba, anzdadherents declared him an en 
Labienus. 


But Ce/ar and his 


emy to the fate of Rome, ad- 


judging to Bocchus and Bogud, two African princes intirely in 


© Cas. de bell. civil. |. ii. ¢. 7, 8. Dro, 1, xii: ad ann. U. C. 


4052 
S 


Fror. 1. iv. c.2. Appian. de bell. civil. 1. ii. p. 455- 


.Juy. Frontin, ftrat. |. if. c. 5. ex. 40. 


(N) Czfar, who gives us the 
particulars of this aétion, inti- 
mates, that Sabura, Fuba’s ge- 
neral, receiving continual rein- 
forcements from his mafter, who 
kept at a fmall diftance from 
him, at laft overpowered the 
Romans, though they behaved 
with great bravery. He alfo 
obferves, that Sabura cut of Cz- 
rio’s retreat, by pofting fome 
parties of his horfe upon feve- 
ral eminences near the field of 
battle ; and that, in confequence 
of this, almoft the whole Roman 
corps,, commanded by: Curio, 
was cut to pieces. Nor did many 
of the troops left with the queftor 
Rufus to guard the camp, make 
their efcape to Sicily. In other 
points, for the moft part, he 
agrees with Dic, whom we have 
here chofen to follow. Appian 
infinuates, that this defeat hap- 
pened near the banks of the Ba: 
grada; that ‘Fuba caufed a ru- 
mour to be induftrioufly propa- 
gated, that he was returned 
home, to reprefs the courfes of 
fome neighbouring nations, who 
frequently made incurfions into 
his dominions, and had only 


(4) Caf. de bell. civil, 1, i, on 75 8. 


fent Sabura, with a fmall de- 
tachment, to obferve the enemy. 
This, adds the fame author, oc- 
cafioned the deftruétion of almoft 
two intire Roman legions, with a 
body of horfe, velites, and flaves. 
Appian alfo relates, that, upon 
the news of Curio’s overthrow, 
Flamma, the Roman admiral, fled, 
without taking any of the run- 
aways on board. Many of them, 
therefore, with Pollio, a Reman 
commander, fo crouded fome 
merchant-fhips, in order to make 
their efcape on board them, that 
they immediately funk, whilft 
others were thrown overboard 
for the fake of the money they 
brought with them. Laftly, ac- 
cording to the fame hiftorian, 
Fuba, having placed a great 


number of the unhappy prifoners, 


that ‘fell into his hands, upon 
the walls of Utica, caufed them 
to be pierced with darts, Tho? 
Varus did his utmoft to prevent 
this inhuman maflacre, he could 
not prevail, After the end of 
the action, Curio’s head was cut 


off, and carried, as an agreeable. 


prefent, to Fuba (4). 


Appian. de bell, civil, Liti, ¢. 455, 4.56. 


their 
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their intereft, the fovereienty of his dominions. ‘Fuba after- 
wards, uniting his forces with thole of Scipio, reduced Cefar 
to great extremities, and would, in alt probability, have totally 
ruined him,’ had he not been religved by Pudlius Sittins (O). 


That general, having 


formed a confiderable corps, confitting 


of Roman exiles, and Mauritanian troops fent him by Bocchus 

. . . . KP 
according to Dis, or, as Ca/far will have it, Bogud, made an 
irruption into Getulia and Numidia, whilt ‘fuba was employed 


in Africa Propria. 


As he ravaged thefe countries in a dreadful 


manner, ‘fuba immediately returned with the beft part of his 
army, to preferve them from utter deftru@ion. However 

Cefar, knowing his horfe to be afraid of the enemy’s elephants, 
did not think proper to attack Scipio in the abfence of the Ny. 
midian, till his own elephants, and a frefh reinforcement of 
troops, hourly expeéted, arrived from Jtaly. With this acceffion 
of itrength, he imagined himfelf able to give a good account 

both of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope, and the 
barbarians. In the mean time Scipio difpatched reiterated ex2 
prefles to (P) Fuda to haften to his affiftance; but could not 
prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he had promifed 
him the pofleffion of all the Roman dominions in Africa, if 


(O) Appian gives us the fol- 
lowing account of this P. Sittius : 
Being accufed of a certain crime 
at Rome, he abandoned that city 
before his tryal came on, and 
affembled a body of Jtalians and 
Spaniards, with which he paffed 
over into 4frica. “Upon his ar- 
rival there, he found the reguli 
of that country engaged in bloody 

~ wars amongft themfelves. Some- 
times he affifted one of thefe 
princes, and fometimes another, 
victory always declaring for him, 
whofe intereit he efpoufed. This 
rendered his name terrible to the 
Moors and Numidians, infomuch 
that he eafily made the fcale pre- 
ponderate in favour of Cz/ar, 
and was rewarded by that gene- 
ral, after the reduction of Africa, 


with a large extent of territory . 


formerly belonging to one Ma- 


they 


naffis, a Numidian prince, who 
had aflifted ube. .The other 
part of this diftri@ was given to 
Bocchus,  Sittius f{ettled the 
troops, who had diftinguithed 
themfelves under his conduct, 
here; but was afterwards cut of 
by treachery. This was effeGted 
by Arabio, Manaffes’s fon, who, 
after Fulius Cafar’s death, fent 
fix thoufand Africans to afift 8. 
Pompeius in Spain. Thefe Afri- 
cons, returning home fome time 
after, difciplined after the Ro- 
man Manner, enabled 4-abia to 
difpatch Sittius, and likewife to 
drive Bocchus out of the territory 
he had ufurped from him 5s). 

(P) Fuba, according to Dio, 
pretended to aflift Pompey, not 
out of a motive of refentment, 
but becaufe he was a defender of 
the fenate and people of Rome. 


(4) Appian, ibid. Live cs 6205 6216 
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they could from thence expel Cz/far. This immediately put 
him in motion; fo that, having fent a large detachment to make 
head againft Sittivs, he marched with the reft of his troops to 
affit Scipio, However, Ce/ar at laft overthrew Scipio, Fuba, 
and Labienus, near the town of Thapfus, and forced all their 
camps. As Scipco was the firft furprifed and defeated, Fuba fled 
into Numidia, without waiting for Cz/ar’s approach ; but, the 
body of the Numidians detached againft Sittius, having been 
broken and difperfed by that general, none of his fubjects there 
would receive him. Abandoned therefore to defpair, he fought 
death in a finglecombat with Petreius, and, having killed him, 
caufed himfelf to be difpatched by one of his flavesf (Q ). 
AFTER this decifive action, and the redu@tion of Africa 


duces Nu-Propria, Cefar made himfelf mafter of Numidia, which he 
midia to reduced to a Roman province, appointing Crifpus Salluffius to 


the form 


of @ pro-pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by that means, put it 
pillage and p y put it 


Vince, 


govern it in quality of proconful, with private inftruétions to 


out of their power ever 'to fhake off the Reman yoke. However, 
Bocchus and Bogud ftill preferved a fort of fovereignty in the 


country of the Maffe/yli and Mauritania, fince the former of 


thofe princes, having deferted Cz/ar, fent an army into Spain 
to affift the Pompeians ; and the latter, with his forces, deter- 
mined victory to declare for Ca/ar at the ever memorable battle 
of Munda. Bogud, afterwards fiding with Antony againft Ofa- 
vius, fent a body of forces to affift him in Spain ; at which time 
the Tingitanians revolting from him, Bocchus, with an army 
compofed of Romans in the intereft of Ofavius, who pafled 
over from Spain into Africa, and his own fubjefts, poffeffed 
himfelf of Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Antony; and 
Ofavius, after the conclufion of the war, honoured the in- 
habitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens. He 
likewife confirmed Bocchus king of Mauritania Cafarienfis, or 


* A. Hirt. de bell. African. c. 3, 4,5, &feq. Appran. ubi 
ret 1. iv.. p. 620, 621. Dro, 1. xliii, Pru. in Cat. & 
Cef, 


fue fin. 


But princes frequently, in the 
place of the real caufe, fubftitute 
the pretext (6). 

(Q) Hirtius intimates, that 
Juba killed Petreius in this com- 
bat, and was himfelf afterwards 
difpatched by his flave. Orofius 


(5) Dio, 2. xli. 
Euirop, 1, viy c. 23. 


(7) Appian. de bell, civil, Pp: 490. 
Dio, /, xiii, 


relates, that Petreius run himfelf 
through with his fword; and that 
Juba hired a perfon to kill him ; 
but Appian, Eutropius, and Dio, 


affure us, that they flew each 


other (7). 


Orof. b vi. c. 46. 


the 
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the country of the Maffe/yli, in the pofleffion of Tingitania, 
which he had conquered, asa reward for hisimportant fervices. 
In this he imitated the example of his great predeceflor “ulus 
Cafar, who divided fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia 
among the foldiers of P. Sittius, who had conquered great part 
of that country, and appointed Sittivs himfelf fovereign of that 
diftri&.  Sittius (R), as has been intimated above, having taken 
Cirta, killed Sabura, ‘fuba’s general, intirely difperfed his forces, 
and either cut off, or taken prifoners, moft of the Pompezan fu- 
gitives, that efcaped from the battle of Thap/us, highly deferved 
to, be diftinguifhed in fo eminent a manner. After Bocchus’s 
death, Mauritania and the Maffefylian Numidia were, in all 
refpects, confidered as Roman provinces, according to Dio; 
which feems to evince, that the hoftilities Bocchus committed 
againft Carinas, whom Oéavius had appointed governor of 
Spain, mentioned by Appian, were not attended with any bad 
confequences, either to himfelf or the Romans. For had that 
been the cafe, he would not probably have continued on the 
- throne of the Maffeflian Numidia and Mauritania as long as 
he lived. What nappened to Bogud after he was driven out of 
his dominions, as alfo the younger Fuba(S), his fon Ptolemy, 
and Tacfarinas, who gave the Komavs no fmall trouble in the 
reign of Tiberius, with other remarkable particulars relating to 
the period and country we are now upon, our readers will na- 
turally expect to find an account of, in the hiftory of the Moors 
or Mauritanians®. 


g A. Hirt. ubi fup. & de bell. Alex. 
1. ii. Auét. comment. de bell. Hifp. Duo, 1. xliii. xlix.]. Srras. 
L.iii. Fror. ubi fup. 


(R) We learn from Hirtius, makes fo confiderable a figure, 


Appian. de bell. civil. — 


that Sittius, or, as he calls him, 
Sitius, greatly diftefled Fuba be- 
fore the battle of Thapfus, by 
poffefing himfelf of a caftle fitu- 
ated on ahill, where that prince 
had a very confiderable maga- 
zine (8). 


(S) As Mafniffa’s family 


both in the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian hiftory, it will not be amifs 
to exhibit to our readers view as 
full an account of it as can be 
drawn from antiquity ; which, 
we hope, will not be unaccept- 
able tothem. 


(3) A. Hirt. de bell. Afrite Ce 5 
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C. XV. = The Hiftory of the Mauritanians: 

__ We have placed Hiarbas, co-  likewife becaufe it appears from | 
_ temporary with Diao, at the head Stephanus Byzantinus and Eufta- 
_ of this family, fince we find a thius, that the Mazyes, Hiarbas’s 
prince of it called Hiarbas, fubjects, were Nignidians (9). 

_ taken notice of by Plutarch, as 
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- (9) Liv. Appian. Sueton, Salluf. Die Caf. Cef. Hirt. Plut, in. Steph, 
Byzant, Euftath, altig; feripe. plurim, “f Fore Se 


CHAP. xy. 


The Hiftory of the Mauritanians, to the intire 
Reduction of their Country by the Romans, 


 EaCey Riete Ie 
Defcription of Mauritania. 


[fAURITANTA, or, as it is called by Strabo, Maurufia, 

and the country of the Maurufii, was bounded on the 

eaft by the Malva or Mulucha 3 on the weft by the 4¢luntic 

ocean ; on the fouth by Geztulia, or Libya Interior ; and onthe 

north by the Mediterranean. This kingdom, being reduced to 

a Roman province in the reign of Claudius, had the name of 
Mauritania Tingitana given it by that prince, as we are inform- 

ed by Dio, From Pliny, and fome inferiptions in Gruter, it 
likewife appears, that it was called by the Romans at that time, 

as well as afterwards, fimply Tingitania, from its Principal city 

Tingi, in order to diftinguith it from Mauritania Cafarienfis, 

If we may judge from what has been already obferved of Numi. 

dia and Africa Propria, the antients were not over-accurate in 

their defcriptions of this country. However, all their faults 

cannot be difcovered, much lef corre&ted, fince no modern ac- 

counts of the kingdoms of 2¢z and Morocco, an{wering nearly 

to the Tingitania of the antients, can be intirely depended upon, 

All that can be done, is to make ufe of the beft lights, that 

have been hitherto afforded us . 
_ THoucn Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, then, was 7 sits and 
confiderably broader than Mauritania Cafarienfis, the corre- extent of 
‘fponding parts of mount Alas, or the confines of GCetulia, Maurita- 
lying more to the fouthward, yet Pliny and Martianus, accord-‘nia, 

ing to the lateft obfervations, exceed the truth, when they affirm 


@ Srras. 1. xvii. p. 570. Dio Cass. 1. Ix. p. GIN, PLES: 
liv. c.z. Vet. infcript, apud Grurter. P- 482. n. 7. Prot, 
geogr. iv, ¢. 1. 

the 
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the greateft breadth of the MJauritania to.be four hundred and 
fixty-feven, or four hundred and feventy-three miles. The 
length of this region we may make a tolerable eftimate of, by 
obferving, that the /a/va or Mulbviah, its eaftern limit, about 
1° 15° W. of London, is fomething above two hundred and 
forty miles diftant from the Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern. 
geographers make the kingdom of Fez. to be two hundred and 
feventy miles long, and that of AZorocco, from cape Non to the 
mountains which divide it from Segelmeffa, above three hundred 
and feventy ; but this computation, with refpect to the antient 
Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erroneous than that of Pliny, 
which amounts only to an hundred and feventy miles. The 
longitude and latitude of the fouthern limits of Zzmgitania cannot 
be afcertained, for want of a proper light from the old geogra- 
phers ; but Septa, the prefent Ceuta, its moft advanced city to 
the northward, is about 35° 58° N. latitude, and about 6° 
W. longitude from Lond The Al-Magreb Al-Achfa of 
Abulfeda includes the Maurufia of Strabo, or the country we 
are now upon, and part of Mauritania Cafarienfis, as it ex- 
tends from the 4¢lantic ocean, which he calls the fea Admobit, 
to Tlemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that Ptolemy places 
the Atlas Major, his fouthern boundary of this kingdom, at a 
vaft diftance from the fouthern limits affigned it by Pliny, in the 
deferts of Getulia or Libya Interior. But it appears, from what 
has been already advanced, as well as the beft relations of 
modern travelers, that this ridge of mountains, if real, could 
not have appertained to Tingitania °. 

Mavurirania and Maurufia are names of this region de- 
rived from the AMaur?, an antient people inhabiting it, fre- 


quently mentioned by the old hiftorians and geographers. Au-- 


thors are not agreed amongft themfelves about the origin of this 
word. Sallu/? affirms it to be a corruption of the word Medi ; 
but this is by no means probable. Dr. Fiyde deduces it from 
waya Mabri or Mav’ri, one that lies near the paffage, as he 


> Srras. Prin. Prov, ubifup. Martran. de duab. Manritan. 


Geogr. Nubienf. in clim. 3. Ism. Asunrgp. ex tradu@. V. CL - 
Joan, Gagnier. Marmot, en PAfrique, loiv.c I) Leo Arric. - | 


pafi. L’Afrique en plufieures cartes nouvelles, &c. par le Sieur 


Sanson D’AnBEVILLE, &c.a Paris, 1683. Nouvelle methode pour. 


apprendre la geographie univerf. par le Sieur DE La Croix, &c. 


a Paris, 1705. Luyts introd, ad geograph. Traj. ad Rhen. 1692.. 


Atl, geogr. vol. iv. Mouu’s geogr. in the kingd. of Morocco and 
Pez. SHAW’s geograph. obfervations relating to the kingdom of 
Alg. P- 9. See allo Morery, and a new geographical dictionary 
publifued at Lond. 4737, 
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thinks the ftreights of Hercules might properly enough be called. 
Tfidorus Eifpalenfis and Manilius think the name ought to be 
derived from the black, dark, fwarthy colour of the people to 


which it was applied. But none of thefe etymons feem fo eafy 


and natural as that of Bochart, who makes Maurus to be equiva- 
lent to ~1nXD Mahur ; or, as an elifion of cutturals in the 

riental languages is extremely common, Maur, i. e. one from 
the weft, or a weftern perfon, fince Mauritania was wett of 
Carthage and Phenice. However, in our opinion, it would 
found better ftill, fhould we fay, one that comes from the end, 
or utmo/? limit, of Africa, or. ihe boundary of our voyages, as 
both the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, for feveral ages, might 
have faid of the Tingitanians, For the ftreights or pillars of 
Hercules limited the weftern voyages of thofe nations for a con- 
fiderable period of time, as is evident from a variety of the beft 
authors. It is not improbable, that this country, or at leafta 


* good part of it, was firft called Phut, fince it appears from 


Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. Ferom, that a river and territory not 
far from mount 4¢/as went by that name. F rom the Ferufa- 
lem Targum it likewife appears, that part of the AM/auri may be 
deemed the offspring of Lud the fon of Mifraim, fince his de- 
fcendents, mentioned Gen. x. are there called wwonD Mauri 
or Mauritani. We have already evinced, that this region, as 
well as the others to the eaft of it, had many colonies planted 
in it by the Phenicians. Procopius tells us, that, in his time, 
two pillars of white ftone were to be feen there, with the fol- 
lowing infcription in the Phanician language and character up- 
on them: We are the Canaanites, that fied from Jothua the fan 
of Nun, that notorious robber. Tbnu Rachich, or Tbnu Raquig, 
an African writer cited by Leo, together with Evagrius and 
Nicephorus Calliftus, afferts the fame thing, How, in after- 
ages, that vaft tract, extending from the borders of Ezypt to 
the Atlantic ocean, came to be called Barbary, our readers will 
be informed in another place °. 

THe Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided into 


© Porys. I. ili. c. 33, Sariusr.in Jugurth. paff. _ Hirer. de 
bell. African. Liv. 1. xxi.c, 22. & alib. Srras. I. xvi. Tacir, 
pail. Horar. Lucan. S11. Irau. & al. quamplurim. {cript, 


Grec. & Latin. Hype in Peritf. p. 48. Mawtt. 1. iv. Isrpor. 


Hispavens. 1. ix. c.12. & 1. xiv. c. 5. Vat. Scutnp. lex. pent. 
in voc. V9 Lud & \iMs Abur vel Aur. Taxrc. Hierosot. in Gen. 
cx. Isar.c.xlii. D. Hrzronym. in Ifai. c.xli. Procop. de 
bell. Vandal. 1.ii. c. 10. p. 257. Evacr. liv. ¢. 18. Nicepn. 
Caxwist. |. xvii. c. 12. THEOPHAN. in hilt. mifcel. Tent Raquie, 
apud I. Leo African. part.v, Awprer, I. ili, ¢. 15, 
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Tingis. 
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feveral cantons or tribes. The M@tagonite were feated near 
the ftreights of Hercules. The Succofit, or Cocofii, according 


to Bertius, took up the coaft of the lberian fea. Under thefe 


two petty nations, the Wafices, Verues, and Verbica or Ver- 
vice, fettled themfelves. The Saiife or Salinfz were fituated 
Jower, towards the ocean ;-and {till more to the fouth the Vo- 
lubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpiditani poffefled the eaftern 
part of this country, which was terminated by the Mulucha. 
The Angaucani or Iangacaucani, Nettiberes, Zagrenfii, Baniube, 
and Vacuate, extended themfelves from the fouthern foot of 
Piolemy’s Atlas Minar to his Atlas Major ; which is all that he 
has intimated ot them. Plmy mentions the Baniure, whom 
Father Hardouin takes to be Ptolemy’s Baniube ; and Mela the 
Atlantes, whom he reprefents as poffeffed of the weftern parts 
of this region. ‘The names of the different clans of Numidians 
we have poftponed, till we come to the hiftory of the Giulians, 
fince the latter nation was fo intermixed with the former towards 
the Roman times, that it is difficult to determine to which of 
them fome clans belong ¢. 


Tiners or Zingi, the metropolis, as fhould feem, of .Tingi- 


tania, was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela, . 


Solinus, and Pliny, Anteus, cotemporary with Hercules, and 
conquered by him, laid the firft foundations of it. Procopius 
feems to intimate, that 7ingi was built before the time of Fo/bua, 
fince he tells us, that the Gerge/ites, “Febufites, and other Ca- 
naanitifp nations or tribes, erected a caftle in a city, where 
Tingis, or, as he calls it, Tigifis, food. Dr. Hyde therefore 
is miftaken, when he affirms Procopius to have aflerted, that 
the Gergefites, Febufites, &c. were the founders of Tingis. 
Pliny infinuates Znteus to have had a palace at Lixus or Lixos, 
though he tells us, that the giant was buried at Timgis. This 
feems likewife confirmed by Plutarch, who adds, that his fe- 
pulchre was {till remaining there in the time of Sertorius, who, 
paying no regard to the tradition that prevailed amongft the in- 
habitants, caufed it to be opened, and took out of ita corpfe 
fixty cubits long. Bochart thinks, that the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, Tagger, &c. which, in 
their language, fignified an emporium. Now it mutt be owned, 
that the fituation of Zzngis was extremely commodious for carry- 
ing ona general trade; which we may, from this circumftance. 
reafonably prefume the Tingitanians did, efpecially as Pliny foems 
to infinuate, that to fome branches of commerce they aCtually 
applied themfelves. Bochari’s notion therefore receives fome 


d . ° . 
* Met. li. ¢. 4. Prin. & Prox. ubi fup. Harpurn. in Plin. 
wbi fup. Sautusr. in Jugurth, & Avprer. Lili, c. 31, 
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weight from thefe confiderations, as alfo from the modern name 
of this city, Tangier, which we cannot help believing to have 
been of Pheenician extraction. If we fuppofe the antient Tingis 
to have occupied the {pot on which Tangier at prefent ftands, it 
Was very near the ftreights of Hercules, at the bottom of agulph 
of the weftern fhore. Some writers will have Ptolemy to have 
called Tingis Cafarea ; but this is a controverted point. How- 
ever, that geographet feems to have looked upon Tingis as the 
moft noted and ufeful proper name of the city we are now upon. 
Tangier, fuppofed to be the antient Tingis, isin 6° 30° W, 
longitude from London, and in N. latitude 35286) ©, 


1 


ZeELIs or Zilis, a maritim city in the neighbourhood of Zelis, 


Tingis, fituated near a river of the fame name. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of this city were tranfported to Spain, as we learn from. 
Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfplanted thither, 
as fhould feem, in their room, according to Pliny. ‘The kings 
of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, exercifed no 
jurifdi@ion over Zelis,. it being under the dominion of the Ro- 
man governor of Spain. Some authors imagine, that the modern 
Arzilla anfwers to Zelis; which if we admit, it ftood about 
feventy miles from the ftreights of Hercules. Marmol fays, that 
Arzilla was built by the Romans ;' but this we muft not give 
credit to, if it fhould be thought proper to countenance the 
aforefaid fuppofition ; for if Zelis did not owe jts origin to the 
Indigene of this country, it was undoubtedly of Phenician 


extraction *, 


Lixus or Lixos feems to have been a place of confiderable 7, 
repute in the earlieft ages, fince, according to Pliny, Anteus 
had a palace, and therefore probably refided here. This cir- 
cumftance renders it likely, that Zixws was {uperior to Tingis 
itfelf in point of antiquity. But fome authors feem to have 
confounded thefe two cities, as we fhall find by comparing the 
Names given the former by Artemidorus, E ratofthenes, and 
Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are inclined to prefer the 
authority of Zrato/thenes to that of the others in this point, fince 


© Pomp. Met. I. ii. c. 5. Prin. ubi fap. Sorry. C. 44, 
Procop. & Hype ubifup. Prur. in Sertor. Srras. 1. iii, & 
alib, Pin. Mev. Prov. Martian. & al. apud Bochart. in Chan, 
Ii. c. 24. Motz, De 1a Croix, &c. ubifup. Vide & Curisr, 
Cerrar. geogr. ant. Li, c. 1. 1. iv. ¢. 7. ut & Isaac. Voss. atqs 
Jacoz. Gronov. in Mel. ]. ii. c. 6. f Stras. 1. xvii. p. 569. 


Pun. Il. v. ¢. 1. Prot. geogr. l. iv. c.1. ANTONIN, in itiner, 


Arpret. ubifup. liv. ¢, 8, Vide & Ceutar. Liv. c. 7. p. 933s 


edit. Lipf. 1732. 
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it is fupported by Pliny. Lixus therefore and Tingis, in confe- 
quence of this preference, we muft look upon as two different _ 
cities. Pliny relates, that Hercules vanquifhed Antcus near this 
place, which he makes to have been in the neighbourhood of the 
gardens of the He/perides, and thirty-two miles diftant from 
Zelis, ‘The fame author intimates, that a Roman colony was 
fettled here likewife by Claudius. As Lixus was called by dif- ~ 
ferent writers Linx, Linga, Iinga, Tingi, in all probability it 
was miftaken by fome antient hiftorians or geographers for 
Tingis. Pliny, therefore, might be impofed upon by fome of 
the authors he extra€ted his materials from, when he affirmed 
Antaus to have had his royal palace at Lixos; fince it is more 
natural to fuppofe, that he refided at angis. ‘The learned 
Aldrete allerts the word Lixus to be derived from 1w'n? lachifu, 
eriwind mem nahara lachifu, mcantation, or the river of in- 
cantation, In fupport of this fentiment he obferves, with the 
antients, that the town ftood near the banks of a river of the 
fame name ; and that fuch wonderful things had been related of 
Antaus, as well as his tomb, by various authors, that, to all 
thofe who believed them, he muft appear asa magician. Bochart 
derives it from wd a Jon, becaufe fuch animals were common 
in Mauritania. But it may be further obferved in favour (A) 
of Aldrete, that the inhabitants of this: country were fuppoled: 
to have an uncommon fkill in forcery and magic, as appears 
not only from Virgil and Silius, but likewife from what we find 
related of Sidins Geta by Dio. ~The river Lixus is mentioned 
both in the periplus of Hanno, and that of Scylax, as alfo by 
Ptolemy and Stephanus. Pliny feems to turn this river into an 
zeftuary, which, by its winding courfe, he makes to refemble a 
dragon or ferpent, intimating that it gave rife to the fable of 
the dragon guarding the golden apples of the He/perides. Some 
learned men will have the prefet Larache to be the antient. 
Lixws; and it muft be owned, that the fituation of that place. 
gives great countenance to fuch a fuppofition &. 


& Hanno CarTwHace. in peripl, Prin. ubi fup. Arremipor 
& Erarostu. apud Strabon.. 1. xvii. ut & ipfe Srras. ibid. & 
alibe. Dio, ). ix Wire: Siz. dJrar. Pome. MameSunmece 
apud Aldret. 1. iv. c. g. ut & ipfe Atprer.. ibid, ScyLax 
Caryanpb. in peripl. Prot. ubi fup. Stern, Byzanr. de urb 
Bocuarr. Chan. 1.i.c. 37. Wide Is. Casaus. in Strab. ubi fup. ; 


(A) In order to ftrengthen fication of Zixus; an obferva- 
this conjecture, A/drete obierves, tion, which, we believe, has 
that the word Tingia, in Arabic, efcaped all other writers (1) 
approaches pretty near the figni- - 

(1) Vide Aldret. in loe, citat. 


Ar 
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a Ar fome diftance from Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno, in'Thyma- 
his periplus, fays he built a city, which he called Tdymiaterion: terion. 
In Scylax the name is Thymiaterias 3 and in Stephanus, Thymia- 
f teria. Bochart believes the Punic name to have been ™anxN4 
— Pumathiria, ive. a city fituated in a plain. Hanno himfelf 
Jeftifies this etymology, as the reader will find, by contulting 
his periplus ; for which reafon he will not fcruple giving his affent 
to it. Though this city was fituated on the fea-coaft, fome- 
where to the fouth of Lixus, the fpot, on which it ftood, can- 
not now be precifely determined }, 

PLINY mentions Sz/a, a town near a river of the fame name, Sala. 
not far from the A¢lantic ocean, at a confiderable diftance from 
Lixus. All that he obferves of this town is, that the diftri& 
adjacent to it was defert, infefted with vaft herds of elephants, 
and the excurfions of the Autololes, a tribe of Getulians. The 
fituation, as well as name, of this place, fufficiently indicates it 
to be the modern Salle, a city famous for its corfairs, who 
fometimes commit great depredations in the Mediterra- 
nean’, 

THE port of Rutubis, where, it is probable, a town ftood, Rutubis. 

' was two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fome 
diftance from this were the Mons Solis, the port of Myfocaras, 
the promontories of Hercules and Ujadium, and the frontiers 
of the Autololes. Thee frontiers terminated A/auritania to the 
fouth ; and Prolemy has undoubtedly carried them much farther 

in that direCtion, than is confiftent with truth. As for Tamufiga, 
Suriga, and other obfcure places mentioned by that geographer, 
extending ftill farther to the fouth, it is fufficient juft to have 

‘taken notice of them. Thus much for the principal maritim 
towns of Tingitania, bordering on the coaft of the Atlantic 
ocean k, 

Tue firft maritim town to the eaftward of Tingis, feems to Exiliffa. 
be the Exiliffa of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of the 
modetns to correfpond with this place, as it does likewife, in all 
probability, with the Septa and Arx Septenfis of Procopius. 

That author, together with J/dorus Fiifpalenfis, and others, 
infinuates this name to have been derived from the feven hills, 
called the Septem Fratres by Mela, im. its neighbourhood, 

Lxilifa, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place of great note and emi- 


h Hanno, Scyvax, Srepy. By'zant. Bocwart. ubi fupra. 
i Met. & Prin. ubifup. Prov. ibid. Vide I. Lzo Arrican. 
“Maro. Cetvar. Moir, De ta Croix, &c. k Pum. Prou. 
ubi fup, ut & Porys. apud Plin, ibid. 
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nence in the time of the Goths, as we fhall fee, when we come 
to the hiftory of that nation |. 

RusanpiR, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not 
far from the country of the Maffei. Ptolemy calls it Ryffa- 
dirum; and, from the itinerary, there feems to have been a 
Roman colony fettled in it. Some authors will have Melia or 
Melilla, \ately in the poffeffion of the Spaniards, to be the Ru- 
fadir or Ryffadirum of the antients. If fo, it ftood upon a plain 
at the bottom of a gulph, and was commanded by a mountain 
on the weft fide ™. 

Tue firft inland town, meriting any attention, near the fron- 
tiers of the Maff/yi, was the Afcurum of Hirtius, According 
to that author, this place was of fome confequence, fince Bagud, 
king of Mauritania Tingitana, had a ftrong garifon in it, which 
fallying out upon a body of the Pompezans, repulfed them with 
great flaughter, driving many of them into the fea, and the 
reft on board their fhips. No traces of this city, as far as we 
can recollect, are now remaining ®. : 


MotocuHarty, or Mulucha, and Galapha, which Ptolemy 


chath and places in Tingitania, muft belong to Numidia, if the(B) Méoh- 


Galapha. 


Herpis. 


chath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame river, as Dr. Shaw 
has rendered probable ; and therefore we fhall fay nothing more 
of them here °. 4 

HERPIs, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mulucha, 
lying at a confiderable diftance from the city Molchath in a 


1 Met. Prot. & Maro. ubifup. Procop. de bell. Vandal. 
1. ii, Istpor. Hispauens. 1. xv. c. 1. Vide etiam Antonin. 
Marrtiav. aliofq; apud Aldret. I. iii. c. 31. 
c.2. Prot. ubi fup. Anroniy. itinerar, Marmot, De 1a 
Croix, Mout, &c. " Hirt, de bell. African.c. 23. 
ubi fup. iets geogr. obferv. relat. to the kingd. of Alg. 
p. Io 16. 


(B) This appears from Florus war. From Cellarius, in con- 


m Pin, 1.-v.@ 


° Prot. 


and Frontinus, who afirm the 
fortrefs of Mulucha to have been 
inFugurtha’s dominions,and con- 
fequently in Numidia. Salluft 
likewife confirms this, when he 
gives us an account of the fiege 
and reduction of that place by 
the Romans in the Fugurthine 


(2) Flor, 2. iii. cc 1. S. Ful. Frontin. frat, 1, iii, ¢ 
Fugurth. Cellar, geograph, ant. liv. c, =e a 


formity to the old geographers, 
it feems probable, that Galapha 
was fouth-eaft of Mulucha; and 
therefore, that what has been 
obferved of the former, holds 
more ftrongly with regard to 
the latter (2). 


9. ex. 3. Salluft. in 


northern 


] 
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northern direCtion, As to any further particulars of this place, 
we are intirely in the dark P, 

Meta ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifciana, amongtt the Volubilis, 
Principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that Voly. Gilda, and 
bilis was one of the moft noted places of this country ; and thePrifciana. 
itinerary makes it a Roman colony. From various authors it 
appears to be the Fez of the moderns. Gilda is taken notice of 
likewife by Stephanus, asa city of good repute. 1 hey were all 
fituated in the heart of the country ; but the fpots of ground, 
occupiéd by them, cannot, with precifion, be afcertained. How- 
ever, Marmol afferts, that Mequinez anfwers to Gilda, which 
he corruptly calls Silda 4, 

A little to the fouth of Volubilis flood the Tacolofida of Ptolemy, Tocolofi- 
According to Marmol, Amergue, a city three leagues from the? 
river Eguile, in the province of Habat, anfwers to the antient 
Tocolofida ; but, as that author is very inaccurate, we cannot, in 
this particular, intirely depend upon him *. . 

Tue Trifidis of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, could Trifidis. 
not be far from the neighbourhood of Tacolfida. Marmol fays, 
that it was built by the Romans, which we can fcarce believe, 
upon a rifing ground. The fame author intimates, that ben 
Gezer, in his geography, will have it to have been built by the 
giants, fome of whofe bones, of an enormous fize, he afferts to 
have been taken out of feveral antient tombs in his time. 

__ Gonrtiana ftands fouth-weft of Tocobfida, near the river Gontiana. 
Sala, and not far from mount Atlas. Marmol informs us, 

_ that a {mall town, by the AZoors called Gamaa, upon the road 
“between Fez and Mequinex, is the antient Gontiana ; as like- 
wife, that this place, though ftrong by nature, has, for fome 
time, been almoft intirely depopulated and demolifhed *. 

Banasa, Banaffa, or Banafa Valentia, was feated in the Banafa, 
neighbourhood of the river Subur, at a very confiderable diftance, 
ina northern direction, from Gontiana. Pliny feemsto intimate, 
that Bana/a was feventy-five miles from Lixus, thirty-five from 
Volubilis, and as many from the Atlantic ocean. That author, 
in the fame place, fays, that Babba, which Ptolemy calls Babba 
Fulia Campefiris, was an inland town, forty miles from Lixus 5 
and that 4ugu/ffus planted a Reman colony there. This likewife 


P Prov. ubi fup. @ Prov. ubi fup. Mex. |, ii. ex 
emend. If. Voffii. Srerpu. Byzanr. deurb. ANTONIN. itinerar. 
Marmot, Harris in biblioth. Mott,  PTOL. & 


Marmot, ubi fup. s Jidem ibid. 
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the curious may find confirmed by the legends on fome antique 
coins exhibited by Goltzius *. eae . 

Cuatce or Chaka, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- 
tioned by Seylax and Hecateus ; but in what part of that region 
we are to look for it, cannot now be determined. Ptolemy takes 
notice of a town called Carcome or Carcoma; which Bochart 
‘will have to be the Chalce of Scylax and Hecateus, fince thofe two 
words are of the fame import in the Syriac and Greek languages. 
They fignify bras or copper ; which feems to intimate, that 
this place was near fome copper-mine, from whence it deduced its 
name: and that there was a famous copper-mine in Tingitania, 
appears from Strabo. Ptolemy makeshis Carcoma to be not very 
remote from fol, or Fulia Czfarea, but betwixt it and Gades. 
However, the inaccuracy of that geographer in many points 
will not permit us to infer from thence, that this place, which he 
afferts to be a maritim city, is to be fought for in Mauritania 
Cafarienfis. On the contrary, we can fearce doubt of its 
having appertained to Tingitania, from what we find advanced 
by Strabo. To what has been faid we may add, that Polybius 
cenfures Polyhiffor, for affirming Chalcea to be the proper name 
of a Libyan city, fince, according to him, the copper-mine 
above-mentioned only was {0 called ". 

CALAMINTHA, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, 
taken notice of by Herodstus and Hecateus, whofe fituation is 
unknown. However, Bochart has ventured to affert, that it 
ftood on an eminence or rifing-ground. This notion has been 
fuggefted to him by the word itfelf ; for-he looks upon Calamin- 
tha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phanician manna galmi~ 
tha, an eminence, or a city built uponaneminence. From hence 
he likewife infers, that it muft have been of a Pheenician ori- 
ginal w, 

We mutt here beg leave to inform our readers, that AZarmol 
has difcovered his inaccuracy, not to fay ignorance, in many 
particulars. For he has either corrupted feveral of Ptolemy’s 
names of cities, or affigned names, pretended to be taken from 
Ptolemy, to feveral places, that are not to be found in his geo- 


* Phin. & Pron ubi fup. Goxrg, apud Cellar. 1. iv. 
C7. ¥ Scytax Caryanp. in peripl. Hecar. 
perieg. apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. Srrap. & Prox. ubi 
fup. Poryn, & Heropor. apud Steph. & Bocuarr. ubi fup. 


* Herovor, & Hecat. apud Steph, Byzant, de urb, Bocuart. 
ubi fap, | 3 


graphy, 
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graphy, as will appear to every one, who will be at the trouble 
to compare thefe two authors. His comparative geography is 
likewife frequently not to be relied upon ; for which reafon we 
- have made but few extracts from him. As for Vobrix, Thicath, 
Ceuta, and many more inconfiderable towns mentioned by the 
antient geographers, which are fcarce ever taken notice of in 
hiftory, nay, all traces of which are, in a manner, loft, we 
have thought proper to pafs them over in filence. Nor ate we 
apprehenfive, that, for this, it will be deemed neceflary to make 
any apology *. 

THE firtt river of Tingitania, if it does not appertain to Numi- Rivers of 
dia, is the Malva, Malvana, Chylemath, Molochath or Mulucha ; T'ingita- 
for it went by all thefe names. .That thefe names denoted the ™'* 
fame river, will appear from a careful examination of what the 
old geographers have advanced on this head. A/a, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy, give the fame fituatioa to the Chylemath and Mulucha, 
making it the common boundary of Numidia and Tingitania. 
Strabo alfo affirms his AZolochath to feparate the country of the 
Maffefyli, i. e. Namidia, from Mauritania, i. e. Tingitania 3 
and laftly, the author of the itinerary, who was cotemporary 
with Ptolemy, pofitively afferts, that the Malva, or Malva- 
na, limited the two Mauritanie, and that part of Numidia 
joining to them. From whence, as it does not appear from 
hiftory, that the limits of thofe two kingdoms were ever 
changed, but, on the contrary, probable that they never 
were, we may fairly infer, that the above-mentioned variety 
of names points out one and the fame river, the Afulboiab of 
the prefent weftern Moors. 2. The next river, meriting any 
attention, is the Thgluda, Taluda, or Taximda of Mela, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy, which emptied itfelf into the Medi!erranean con- 
fiderably nearer the ftreights than the former. Pliny reprefents 
this as navigable, and confequently as a confilerable river. The 
different names given it by different geographers, feem to coun- 
tenance what we have juft offered in relation to the Mulu- 
cha(C). 3. The river Zelis or Zilia, near the city of the fame 

name, 


x Prou. & Marmot, paff. Vide etiam ALprer. Bri.) GrSt. 


P- 457- 


(C) Ptolemy's Vallona difcharg- 28s Marmol calls it, or, accord- 
ed itfelf into the fea not farfrom ing to Moll, Alcazar Quivir, 1. e. 
the narroweft part of the ftreights the great palace, at prefent ftands. 
of Gibraltar, near ‘the place It appears to us not improbable, 
where the town Alcazar Saguir, that the pxefent rivers Sebou, Gue- 


N 4 Yon, 
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name, already mentioned. 4. The Lixus, already taken notice 
of, when we gave fome account of the city fo called. Scylax, 


in his periplus, mentions a river not far from Lixus, but be- 


twixt it and the ftreights, which, Salmafius thinks, ought to 
called Adonis. But with regard to its courfe, or indeed any 
particulars at all relating to it, we are intirely in the dark, 
5. The Subur, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from the 


B. IV. 


Lixus. It paffed by the city of Banafa, as has 
6. ‘The Sala, which took its courfe, according to - 


obferved. 


Pliny, near the confines of the Sahara. 
and other rivers either in, or upon the bor- 


Afama, Phihuth, 


been lately 
7. The Duus, Cufa, 


ders of Libya Interior, recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, &c. are in- 


tirely. unknown to us, 
themfelves ¥ (D). 


as indeed they were to thofe geographers 


THE 


y StrazB. Mex. Pun. Prot. ubi fup. & alib. Antonrn. inti- 
nerar. Scyiax Caryanp. in peripl. ex emend. Claud. Salmafii. 


ron, Ommirabib, and Sus, an- 
fwer to the Subur, Sala, Duus, 
and Cu/a, of Ptolemy. Our 
readers may poflibly be of the 
fame opinion, when they have 
diligently examined Prolemy’s 
geographical defcription of that 
part of Mauritania contiguous 
to the Atlantic ocean, and ma- 
turely weighed what’ has been 
advanced ina former note (3). 
(D) That Ptolemy knew little 
of the geography of this part of 
Mauritania, is generally acknow- 
leged; but will moft evidently 
appear from feveral circum- 
ftances, which we fhall beg leave 
to throw together here: 1. Da- 
rodt, or Darodus, is evidently 
the fame name with Dorath, 
which Prolemy makes ta be the 
name of a town upon the Dizr, 
As therefore that river, which 
is the fouthern limit of the king- 


dom of Sxs, is at this day called 
Darodt, or Darodus, by the 
Moors, it mutt be allowed, that 
Ptolemy’s Dorath, not far from 
the borders of Getulia, was a 
river, and probably that which 
he calls Dizr. 2. As this was 
the fouthern limit of the country 
We are now upon, fuppofing it 
to extend as far to the fouthward 
as even the prefent kingdom of 
Sus does, the river Phthuth muft 
be to the north of it, and not to 
the fouth, as Ptolemy afferts, 
Agreeably thereto, Marmo/makes 
Tenfift, the next river to the 
Darodus,in a northerly fituation, 
to be the Phrhuth of Ptolemy. 2, 
As the mouth of the Darodus lies 
in about twenty-eight degrees 
north latitude,about four degrees 
and an half from the tropic of 
Cancer, it mut have been in 
nearly the fame latitude with 


(3) Ptol. Marmol, Moll, ec. ubi fup, 


Prolemy’s, 


oa 
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THE chief capes or promontories of Tingitania were the fol--Promon- 
lowing: 1. The Metagonitis of Ptolemy, and the Metagonium tories. 
~ of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in his time was 
_ called cape Cafa/a, having a town of the fame name built upon 
it, Strabo intimates, that a confiderable extent of territory 
whofe foil was of a dry and fandy nature, in the neighbourhood 
' of this promontory, went by the fame name amongft the Mau- 
ritanians. This was different from the Terra Metagonitis of 
Pliny, and the Metagonium of Mela, near the mouth of the 
Ampfaga. For their farther fatisfation on this head, we muft 
refer our curious readers to the learned Lucas Holftenius, who 
has favoured the world with a particular account of both the 
Metagonia, in his notes upon Ortelius, 2. The Seftiarium pro- 
montorium of Ptolemy, or the Ruffadi of the Itinerary. 3. 'The 
promontorium Oleaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the 
prodigious number of wild olives growing upon it. 4. The 
Phaebi promontorium. 5. The cape Cotes, Cottes, or Ampelufia, 
not far from Tingis, taken notice of by A4Zela, Ptolemy, and 
Strabo. The moderns call it cape Spartel. From Mela and 
Bochart it appears, that Cotes and Ampelufia were words of the 
fame import in the Pheenician and Greek languages; and that 
they were deduced from the grapes the promontory abounded 
with. 6. Méons Solis, Promontorium Herculis, and Ujadium, of 


+, Ptolemy's Promontorium Ufadium, 
and, confequently, much farther 
to the fouthward than he extends 
the Diuvr. 4. Even the Promon- 
torium Ufadium, the Mons Solis, 
Portus Myfocaras, Portus Her- 
culis, Tamufiga, and all the other 
places he has fixed to the fouth 
of the Diur, either are to be 
placed to the northward of it, 
or elfe, in antient times, belonged 
to Libya Interior, and not Tin- 
pitania. 5. From Marmol, Gra- 
maye, and fome of the mott ac- 
curate modern obfervations, it 
appears, that the towns of Suriga 
and Vala, the rivers Una, Agua, 


OY Marmol, Gramaye, De la 
mult, 


Sala, &c. to which Ptolemy af- 
figns a fouthern fituation, in re- 
fpe&t of the Dzur, or Darodus, 
are really north of it. 

Some of our readers may pof- 
fibly imagine, that Prolemy’s Da- 
radas, or Daras, which he places 
in about fifteen degrees north 
latitude, was the fame river as 
the modern Darodt, or Darodus, 
which in Mr. Sexex’s map of 
Africa is likewife called Dras. 
But, admitting this fuppofition, 
Ptolemy willbe out in the parallel 
he affigns it about thirteen de- 
grees; which is a greater error 
than any of the preceding (4). 


Croix, Mougtte, Dapper, Moll, ahiq; 


which 
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which Prolemy has handed down to us nothing but the bare 
names 2, . 


AmMoncsT the principal (E) mountains of AZauritania Tin- 


gitana we are to rank, 1. Abylk, Abyla, Abila, Abina, Abinna, 
or Abenna (for fuch a variety of names it had), a mountain on 
the African fide of the ftreights of Hercules, called, by the an- 
tients, one of Hercules’s' pillars. Abinna and Abenna feem to 
have been names given it by the Arabs, and the others it received 
from the Pheenicians. ‘They were all derived from its height, 
as has been clearly evinced by 4/drete and Bochart. It has been 
mentioned by Strabo, Mela, 
Marcellinus, Feftus Avienus, and others. If we are not miftaken, 
it is now called, by our countrymen, Apes Hill; an appellation 
which very well agrees with what has been related of it by the 
antients, or, at leaft, the country adjacent to if. 2. The 
Septem Fratres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemy, almoft 
contiguous to “éylz, 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Lixus. 
4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount étlas, which, 
according to Urofius, feparated the fruitful land from the barren, 
or in the ftile of the natives, the ¢// from the Sahara. 
antients likewife inform us, that thefe mountains were known 
by the names Dyris, Adyris, Dyrim, and “dderin, i.e. great, 
high, lofty, or the fouthern limit, as mount Aflas is generally 
efteemed to be with refpe&t te Tingitania and Numidia. How- 
ever, Dr. Shaw affures us, that the part of this long-continued 
ridge of mountains, which fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not ftand in competition either with the Alps or Apennines. 
He tells us, that if we conceive a number of hills, ufually of 
the perpendicular height of four, five, or fix hundred yards, 
with an eafy afcent, and feveral groves of fruit and foreft-trees, 


7 Srras. Men, Prin. Prox. ubi fup. Lucas Housrenrus ad 


’ Ortel. p. 121. Bocuarr. Chan. 1. i. c, 24. 


_(E) To thefe may be added, 
from Ptolemy, 1. Mount Diur, 
which might poflibly have been 


dern name of this mountain, o¢ 
rather ridge of mountains, js 
Fibbel el Hadith, i.e. the mouy. 


near the river of the fame name, 
z.Mount Phocra, extending from 
the Atlas Minor to Rufadir, be- 
tween the promontories Metago- 
nivis and Seffiarium. The mo- 


tain of iron, according to Or- 
telius. 3- The Durdus, already 
mentioned in the hiftory of Nz. 
midia (5). 


(5) Ptol. ibid, Ortel, aliig; geograph, 


rifing 


Ptolemy, Silus Ttalicus, Ammianus - 


Bie 


The © 
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_ rifing up ina fucceffion of ranges one behind another ; and that 
_ if to this profpeét we here-and-there add a rocky precipice of a 
fuperior eminence, and difficult accefs, and place upon the fide 
or fummit of it a mud-walled Da/bkrah, or village of the Ka- 
dyles; we fhall then have a juft and lively idea of thefe mountains. 
We need not inform our readers, that no regard is due to the 
nocturnal flames, melodious founds, or the lafcivious revels, of 
fuch imaginary beings, as the antients have, in a peculiar man- 
ner, attributed to this place *. 
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Tue chief ports of this country were, 1. The Rufadir of Ports. 


Pliny, ox Ryffadirum of Ptolemy already mentioned. "The /ti- 
nerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells us, that 
the neighbouring promontory was from thence denominated cape 
Ruffadi. 2. That at the bottom of the Sinus Emporicus, where 
there feems to have been a town furnifhed with inns, ware- 
houfes, and all manner of accommodations for the Pheenician 
merchants, who frequented this place from almoft the earlieft 
ages to the time of Auguftus. Pliny calls the bay the Sinus Sa- 
guti, which Bochart would willingly have read Sinus Saguri; 
fince that le&tion would enable him to deduce the word from 
sino, fachur, mercator, the mn being frequently, amongft the 
- Orientals, pronounced as the 3, of which he produces fome in- 
ftances, and confequently to affign it the fame fignification as 
Emporicus. 3. Cotes, Cottes, or Cotta,a port or bay mentioned by 
Scylax, which may poffibly have been in the neighbourhood of cape 
Cotta above-mentioned ; and if fo, that author has not given it a 
right fituation, fince he places it between cape Mercury and the 
ftreights of Hercules, 4.Ru/fibis,or Rutubis, an harbour taken notice 
of by Pliny and Ptolemy, in the fouth-weftern part of Mauritania, 
between the rivers Cu/a and Diur. 5. My/focaras, a port fome 
miles to the fouth of Ru/ibis, not far from the river Phibuth. 
This was the laft fouthern port of A/auritania, mentioned by 
the antients, being almoft contiguous to the northern confines 
of Gatulia ». 


We fhall now proceed to the principal iflands, on the coaft [lands. 


of Tingitania, which were known to the old geographers: 1. 
The Zres Infule of the Itinerary already mentioned, where 


a Tidem ibid. Festus Avienus, Siz. Ira. Ammian. Mar- 
cELLIN. Orostus, Puirostratus, Eusraruius, T22Tzes, 
aliiq; mult. Vid.& Auprer. |. ii.c.2.& alib, Scutwp.Bocuarr. 
& Suaw, ubi fup. > Scyiax, PLin. Prov. Antonin, itine- 
rar. ubi fup. & alib, Bocuarr, ubi fup. AcriP. comment. apud 
Pyin. lov. c. 1. 


there 
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- BoTV, 


there is now good fhelter for finall veflels, were fituated to the 


north-weft of the Mulucha, 


at the diftance of ten miles, 2, Ge- 


zira, or rather Fexeirah, a {mall ifland in the river Lixus, about 


three leagues, according to A4armol and Leo, 


thirty from the city of Fez. 


thi§ ifland abounded with olives 
gardens of the Hefperides here. He farther 
that there was an altar, facred to FHtercules, ftill re- 
Aldrete believes, that this ifland, 


tients placed the 
relates, 
maining in it when he wrote. 


from the fea, and 
Pliny tells us, that in his time 
3 and intimates, that the an- 


by the frequent inundations of the river, was, in procefs of 


time, laid intirely under water, 


and at laft converted into that 


lake called, by the Spaniards, Laguna grande, or the great lake, 


a little above the city and harbour of Larache, 


3. Ptolemy’s 


Pena and Erythia (F), two {mall obfcure iflands in the A¢lentic 
ocean, oppolite to the tra&t between his Major and Minor Atlas. 


mous for dying that colour called the Getulan purple, which 


brought great advantage to king Fuba, 
firft difcovered them. Father Hardoujn afferts, 


fame author, 


who, according to the 


that they are the iflands called at this day Madera (G) and Porto 


(F) The ifland Erythia is now 
called Mogador, and has a caftle 
in it of confiderable ftrength. 
This is defended by a garifon of 
two hundred men, who are 
pofted there to fecure the gold- 
mines in the neighbouring coun- 
try, from which it is about five 
miles diftant (6), 

(G) Madera, or, as the Spa- 
niards call it, Madeira, is an 
ifland of the A:Jantic Ocean, be- 
twixt thirty-two and thirty-three 
deg. north lat. about fixty miles 
broad, feventy-five long, and an 
hundred and eighty in circum- 
ference. Though it feems to 
have been known to the an- 
tients, yet it lay concealed for 
Many generations; and was at 


Sante, 


laft difcovered by the Portugue/e, 
commanded by Don Fzan Zarco, 
and Don Triftana Vaz, A. D. 
1419. Others maintain, that 
one Fohn Machin, an Exglifoman, 
difcovered it in the year of our 
Lord 1344. Be that as it will, 
the Portuguese took poffeffion of 
it in the year above-mentioned, 
and are ftill almof the only na- 
tion inhabiting it, The modern 
name Madera, or Madeira, was 
derived from the vait ftore of 
wood with which it was ftocked ; 
the Portuguefe, at their firft land. 
ing, finding it little better than . 
athick foreft. [py order there- 
fore to render the ground ca- 
pable of cultivation, they fet fire 
to this wood, which, according 


(6) Dell, de Ia Croix, &c, 


to 
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Santo, being induced thereto by Pliny, who places them betwixt 


the Streights and the Fortunate Iflands. 


5. The Infule Beate 


(H), or Fortunate, of Statius Sebofus, Fuba, Pliny, and Strabo. 
Ptolemy gives thefe iflands too fouthern a fituation, affirming 


to their writers, occafioned a 
conflagration of feven years con- 
tinuance. It is now very fertile, 
producing, in great abundance, 
the richeft wine, fugar,’ the moft 
delicious fruits,efpecially oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates, to- 
gether with corn, honey, and 
wax. Italfo abounds with boars 
and other wild beafts, as likewife 
with all forts of fowls, befides 
numerous groves of cedar-trees. 
The air of Madera is more tem- 
perate than that of the Canaries ; 
and confequently its condition 
cannot be inferior to that of any 
of thofe iflands. ‘The towns are 
Monchico, Santa Croce, and Fun- 
zal, its metropolis, fo called 
from the prodigious quantity of 
fennel at firft found growing in 
its neighbourhood. It is now the 
fee of a bifhop, who is fufiragan 
to the archbifhop of Lifoon ; and 
the feat of a Portwguefe governor. 
Notwithftanding fatherHardouin’s 
opinion, fome authors make it 
the Cerne, or Cerne Atlantica, of 
the antients. If this be admitted, 
it was famous for the production 
of thofe hawks fo well known in 
Mafflia, according to Pliny. As 
that author places this Cerne in 
the Atlantic ocean, and from the 
circumftance juft mentioned it 
appears to have been not remote 
from Mafylia, fuch a fentiment 


(7) Plin. 1.x,0.8. 1 vie 03.8 alib, 


Moll, ory, & Hakluyt, tom, i. Puts Fe. 


3 


them 


cannot well be deemed intirely 
groundlefs. Whichever of thefe 
notions we efpoufe, Madera 
feems formerly to have apper- 
tained to Mauritania. 

Porto Santo lies at a {mall di- 
ftance from Madera, and is under 
the jurifdiction of the fame 
bifhop and governor as Madera. 
Tt is only eight miles in com- 
pafs; but the foil is extremely 
fruitful. It is remarkable, that 
this ifland produces the beft honey 
and wax in the world. 

Befides the two aforefaid iflands, 
there is another, called by the 
Spaniards Ila Defierta, i.e. the 
defolate ifland, {even miles diftant 
from the eaftern coalt of Madera. 
But this being inconfiderable, on 
account of the fterility of its foil, 
and its fmall extent, it is fuf- 
ficient juft to have mentioned 
it (7). 

(H) The Fortunate Ilands, 
or, as they are at prefent called, 
the Canary Ifands, are {even in 
number. They lie to the fouth- 
ward of Madera, welt of the 
fouthern coaft of Mauritania, 
and betwixt twenty-feven and 
thirty degrees north lat. Their 
names are Palma, Hierro, Go- 
mera, Teneriffe, Gran Canaria, 
Fuerteventura, and, Lanzarote. 
Palma and Hierro lie moft to 


the weft. Their foil is rich; 


ride etiam Murmol, Dav. Voff: ad Mel. 


ae 
they 
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them to lie on the coatt of Libya Interior, 


Bearve 


_whereas they are in 


the fame parallel with the fouthern part of Mauritania, accord- 


they have good pafture-oround, 
produce excellent wine, fagar, 
&c. and abound in fruit, They 
have each of them a town of the 
fame name. The firft is feven 
leagues long, fix broad, and 
twenty-two in circumference ; 
the latter ten leagues long, feven 
broad, and twenty-fix round, 
Hierro has a commodious haven ; 
and Palma a volcano that emits 
vait quantities of fulphurous 
matter, as we learn from Yuan 
Nunez de Pena. On the weftern 
point of Hierra mott modern 
Scographers place the firft meri- 
dian, Gomera, fituated to the 
fouth of Palma, is very fruitful, 
affording plenty of grain, apples, 
fugar, and wine, with paftures 
for numerous herds of cattle. It 
takes up twenty-two leagues in 
compais, and has a confiderable 
town of the fame name, befides 
a very Capacious harbour. Je- 


neriffe, to the ealt of Hierro, is. 


faid to be fixty miles long. In 
it there is a famous mountain, 
called the Pico of J, eneriffe, fre- 
quently covered with {now ; 
which renders it probable, that 
this ifland was Pliny’s Nivaria, 
and Prolemy’s Ninguaria, The 
Pico is an afcent of about fifteen 
miles, and five in perpendicular 
height. We are told, that when 
thefe iflands were difcovered by 
M. Fean de Betancourt, a French 
gentleman, for Don Juan king 
of Caftile, in 1405. the inha- 
bitants of Teneriffe were under 
feveral kings, Who lived in 
Caves ; and that they kept the 


ing 


bodies of their anceftors dried 
like mummies.. The towns in 
it are, St. Chriftopher de la La-- 
guna, Santa Crux, Rotava, or 
Oratava, Rialejo,and Garachica, 
Canaria, or Gran Canaria, had 
the fame name amongft the an- 
tients, as we learn from Pliny. 
So that it is probable it was not 
given by the Spaniards, as fome 
writers fuggeft; as likewife, that 
fome knowlege of it has been 
retained all along from the Roman 
times,fince the name afligned it by 
the Romans has been preferved 
to the prefent times. It is eleven 
leagues broad, twelve long, thir- 
ty-eight in compafs, and about 
thirty from cape Bofador. Its 
fituation is eaft of Teneriffe, and 
its capital city Palma, Palies, or 
Canaria. In fertility it equals, 
at leaft, if it does not exceed, 
any of the others. Fuerteventure 
is eaft of Gran Canaria, and 
about twenty-five leagues from 
the continent of 4frica. It is 
likewife fruitful, and has four 
towns, Tarafala, Lanagala, Pozo 
Negro, and Fuerteventura. Lan- 
Sarote, north of the former, and. 
in all points an{wering to the 
reit, has three towns, Cayas or 
Lanzarote, Puerto do Naos, and 
Puerto dz Cavallos, Though the 
feven are the principal iflands 
that go under the name of the 
Canaries, yet there are feveral 
others in their neighbourhood of 
lefs note; as the Tha de Ios Lobos, 
fituated between Fuerteventura 
and Lanzarote ; the Salvatice 
lying farther towards the north- 

Welt ; 


tars 
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ing to Strabo (1); which feems to tally with the beft modern ac- 
counts and obfervations. The antients did not agree in fixing 
the number of thefe iflands. A/Zarcellus made them ten; fevea 
_of which he affirms to have been facred to Proferpina, and the 
other three to Pluto, Ammon, and Neptune. Pliny and Ptolemy, 
from Fuba, relate, that there were fix of them; and Sebofus, 
as well as Plutarch, only two. One of them Pliny and Piolemy 
geal Ombros, Ombrios, and Pluvialia; the former author, two 
others Funonia ; the latter, Funonia, and the inacceffible ijland. 
The other three Pliny and Ptolemy, according to Laac Voffius, 
named Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria, or Nivaria. Om- 
brios was uninhabited, and deftitute of water at all times, but 
when it rained ; from which circumftance it derived its name. 
This ifland produced a fort of canes, fome of which were black, 
and others white ; out of the former the A/auritanians exprefled 
a liquor of a bitter tafte; and out of the latter a pleafant kind 
-of drink. In one of the Yunonia’s there was a {mall temple, 


weft; befides Rocca, Gratiofa, 
Santa Clara, and Alagranza, on 
the north of Lanzarote. They 
are all fubje& to the king of 
Spain ; and Canaria is the fee of 
a bifhop, fubje& to the metro- 
politan of Sewi/. Canaria for- 
merly produced a fort of dates, 
and pine-apples, in confiderable 
plenty, according to Pliny. In the 
rivers alfo of thefe iflands grew 
the plant papyrus, as in the Nile, 
if the fame author may be cre- 
dited. From the cuftom of pre- 
ferving the bodies of their an- 
ceftors, in the manner above- 
mentioned, it feems probable, 
that the antient inhabitants of 
Teneriffe were either a colony of 
the Ethiopians, or de{cended from 
the firft progenitors of that 
people. For, that fuch a cuftom 
prevailed in very early times 
amongft them, we learn from 


Diodorus Siculus (8). 


(I) The beft modern obfer- 


vations tally with Strabo, if, 
with that author and Pro/emy, we 
extend the fouthern limits of 
Mauritania as far to the fouth- 
ward as within three degrees, or 
lefs, of the tropic of Cancer. 
But if, with the moderns, we 
will not allow it to reach beyond 
the mouth of the Darodus, in 
nearly twenty-eightdegrees north 
latitude, the Infule Fortunate 
will feem to have partly apper- 


tained to Gztulia. For our part,” 


we are inclined to believe, that 
part of the kingdom of Sus and 
Morocco, particularly the province 
of Guzula, or Gexula, together 
with the diftri& contiguous te 
the town of Me/z, belonged to 
the Getulians, as will be rendered 
probable when we come to the 
hiftory of that people (9). 


(3) Diod, Sie. Liii. p.143. Ed. Rhodoman. Plia. l.vi. c. 32. Hakluyt, Herbert, 


Moll, Atl. geogr. Ge, 
fep. loudat. 


=> 
ae 


(9) Pid. Strab, Plin. Pool. De la Groin, Moll, alio(q; geogr. 


built 
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: The Hiftory of tbe Mautitanians. —B. IV. 
built of ftone. Capraria abounded with monftrous lizards, 
Nivaria was always covered with fnow; and Canaria over-run 
with dogs of an enormous fize, two of which were prefented to 
king ‘fuba. From hence they had their names affigned them. 
They all abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well 
as honey, and all kinds of birds. ‘Their rivers were full of the 
Siluri, a kind of fhadfith, &c. In fhort, the antients fo hi hly 
efteemed them, on account of their happy climate, falubrious 
air, and fertile foil, that they ftiled them the Fortunate iflands, 
and fixed here their Eiy/ian fields ©. 

CuriosiTies, moft worthy of obfervation, were, 1. The 
vines, grapes, reeds, &c. towards the confines of Libya Interior, 
of a moft prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned by Strabo. 
2. The trees growing in the ifland Ombrios, or Pluvialia, and 
the liquor extracted from them; which fome learned men have 
imagined to be the fugar-canes and moloffus of the moderns. 
3. The river, in the fouthern parts of Yingitania,which overflowed 
all the adjacent country, and fertilized it in the fame manner 
as the Nile did Egypt; for, that there was fuch a river in this 
‘diftri&, appears from the beft modern obfervations compared 
with Strabo. 4. The feveral remarkable ruins of Roman an- 
tiquities ftill remaining, 5. The narrow defcent of many 
fathom deep, a few miles from Tangier, which leads into a fort 
of cave, from whence are paflages into fubterraneous apart- 
ments, defigned undoubtedly by the antients as repofitories for 
their dead, there being found in them many urns and ftatues 
with Punic infcriptions upon them. We thall referve all other 
carious particulars for the hiftory of the Sharifs in Fez and Mo- 
rocco 4, 


© Prot. ubifup. & L. iv.c.6. Pury. 1. vic. 32. Sratius Sr- 
Bosus & Jupa apud Puin. ibid. Srras. fub init. MarceLuvs in 
4£thiopic. apud Proctuw, l.i. in Time. Piut, in Sertor. Souin. 
c. 24. Is. Voss. ad Mel. 1. iii. c. 10. & Jaco. PERIzoN. ad Elian. 
I iil.c. 18. Vide etiam Joan. Harpuin. ad Plin. bj fup. & AL- 
preT.].iv.¢.9. 4 Stras. Piin. Prot. ubi fup. I. Lee Arri- 
can. Marmot, De xa Crorx, Mott, &c. 
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oom Tt. it ‘ 


 Cuftoms, Arts, &c. of the Mauritanians. 


: t HAT the defcendents cf Phut firft peopled Mauritania, The anti- 


as well as the tract between the Triton and the Mfulucha, quity of the 

has been already obferved from various authors. That the Maurita- 
Phenicians likewife planted colonies here in very early ages, Nians. =» 
appears from the teftimonies already produced. ‘To which we 
may add, that, from Hirtius, Appian, and Dio, as explained . 
by Aldrete, it may be inferred, that the 4rads are to be ranked 
amongit forme cf the moft antient inhabitants of this country. 

- Their authority is fupported by that of the 4/ricon hiftorians, 

or rather a tradition of the Africans, as we learn from Leo 


- and AZarmol. The Mauritanians bordering upon the con- 
fines of Gatulia, particularly thofe in’ the neighbourhood of 


the Pharufit, who were probably intermixed with them, 


_ might have been the progeny of the Perfians, whom feveral 
» authors of repute affirm to have fettled here in very remote 
--times. As the Egyptians, inthe reign of Ammon, conquered 
+ the Atlantides, a nation feated on mount 4tlas, we may look 
~ upon them tikewife as progenitors of the antient A4Zaurita- 


nians. Should it be admitted, that’any number of Perfians 
ever fixed their habitations in fo remote a region, it is likely, 


that they either attended Hercules in his Libyan expedition, as 


feveral writers affert, or formed part of the body of drabs 


> above-mentioned ; for, that they came by fea, in the manner 
_ related by Sai/u/f, is utterly improbable. Be that as it will, 
that the Pharu/si deduced their origin from the Perfians, feems 


- ruffi ; efpecially if we give it a 


to be infinuated by the near refemblance of the word Pharufit 
to aname given.the Perfians in Scripture, to wit, p59 Paras 
(A), Pharas, or Pharus ; for it may be pronounced all thefe 
ways. nis feems not a little to fupport the authority of 


(A) It may not be improper, tion, From the paflages of Scri 
in order to ftrengthen what is pture in which the-word is ufed, 
here obferyed, to take notice, it appears pretty plain, that it 
that p79 Pharft, a Perfian,ap- was a Perfiam proper name ; and 
proaches verynear the word Pha- from others, that the Hedrews 
called Perfia. Elan, and the Per- 
plural Chaddee or Syriac termina= fians Elamites (1). 


* 


: (1) Nebem, cy xii, v. 226 
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The Hiftory of the Mauritanians. B. IV. 
Mela, Pliny, and.others.. As the Perfian and Indian domi- 
nions were contiguous, it is no wonder we fhould find the an- 
tient Mauri, confidered as the attendants of Hercules, called 
Indians by. Strabo. According to Leo, fome of the ALvors, 
and other Africans in his time, -believed themfelves to be de- 
dcended from certain tribes of Sabeans, a people of Arabia 
Felix, who were chafed out of their native country either by | 
the Afyrians or Etbiopians. Others, if we may credit the 
fame author, gave out, that their anceftors were driven out of 
Afia by a powerful enemy, and purfued into Greece ; from 
whence they made their efcape into Barbary, leaving their pur- 
fuers in poffeffion of the country they laft abandoned. But 
this, he adds, was to be underftood only of the white nations 
inhabiting fome parts of weftern Barbary and Numidia. Mar- 
mol relates from the African hiftorians, that five tribes of Sa- 
beans, under the condu@ of Aéelec Ifrriqui king of Arabia 
Felix, firft fpread themfelves over fome of the eaftern parts 
of Barbary; and that Tut, the grandfon of Cham, fettled 
firft in Tingitania, giving name to the Tuteii, a people of that 
region. The African Tut, we apprehend, muft either be 
Phut, one of Ham’s younger fons, or Lud his grandfon. 
Nothing abfurd is implied in the laft fuppofition ; for it ap- 
pears, from the ‘ferufalem Targum, in conjunCton with the 
facred hiftorian, that Lud, the fon of Adi/raim, may be con- 
fidered as one of the firft planters of A/auritania 2. : 

Ir is generally imagined, that abfolute monarchy prevailed 

in Mauritania from the earlieft ages, as well as in Egypt and 
Numidia. Bacchar, Bocchus, and Bogud, from what we find 
related of them by the Roman hiftorians, feem to have go- 
verned here with an uncontroulable fway ; which is a fuffi- 
cient intimation, that their predeceflors likewife were defpotic. 
However, we mutt obferve from 4ppian, that feveral tribes of 
Moors, whom he calls dvrévoyo#, were governed by their own 


laws, or, at leaft, under the direction of their own chiefs and 


leaders, in oppofition to that form of government which was 
eftablifhed in the greateft part of the country we are now upon. 
The independent Arabs, mentioned by Dr. Shaw, who are 


_feated in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, and fometimes 


hover about the frontiers of the empire of JM/orecco, may pro- 


@ Univ. hift. vol. xviii. c. 14. fe&t.2,3. Hurt. de bel. Afric 
Appian. de bel. civil.1. 4.  Dio,1. xlviii. I, Leo Arrican. lL. i 
Marmon. 1. ic. 1, &c. Pomp.Met. Lili. c. 10. Prin. Lv. 
c. viii Srras. |. xvii, Satuust, in Jugurth. Duop. Sre.1. iii, 
p- 132, 133. edit. Rhodoman. Est. c. i. ver. 3. Dan. c. vi, 


ve 9. & ver.29. Targ. in Gen. ¢, x. ver. 13. Axprer. 1. iii, 
Sn ilk ' 


bably 


"a 
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bably be the pofterity of thefe free-born AZoors. Be that as 
_it will, moft of the provinces of AZauritania, if not the whole 
région, were fubje€t to one prince in the reign of the elder 
Dionyfius. This we learn from Fu/tin, who fays, that Han- 
no, a Carthaginian nobleman, in order to attain the fove- 
reignty of Carthage, to which he then afpired, had recourfe 
to the king of the Mauri for affiftance. ppian infinuates, 
that not only in Numidia, whilft regal government flourithed 
there, but likewife in other neighbouring parts of Africa, and 
therefore probably Mauritania, feveral reguli, or heads of the 
Kabyles, as they now are called, were engaged in bloody 
wars one with another ; which evidently implies, that they 
muft have exercifed a fovereign power. _ Notwithftanding 
which, the great figure the Mauri or Maurufi made in 
Africa, that name extending even to the borders of /frica 
Propria, before the Romans grew formidable there, as appears 
from Fu/tin, is a fufficient indication, that moft of them were 
united,under one common head. The names Adauritania 
Propria or Tingitania received from thofe of its kings, to wit, 
Bogudiana, &c. clearly demonftrate the vaft extent of power 
they enjoyed. ‘The form of government in ufe, from the re- 
moteft antiquity, amongft thofe nations that firft fent colonies 
hither, evinces the fame thing ; as does that of the antient 
Numidians, who agreed with their neighbours the Maurufi 
in almoft all points whatfoever >, 


195 


* 


Trat fome of the Mauritanians had laws, or at leaft Laws. 


certain political maxims and inftitutions, which ferved as rules 
for the condu@ of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred from 
Appian ; but none of thefe have been conveyed down to us. 
Nay, the Mauritanian monarchs themfelves, however abfo- 
lute, might have had fome immutable laws, to fteer their 
political courfe by, as we find the Aedes and Perfians had. 
Appian’s #ulavouor, juft mentioned, feem to fuggeft fuch a 
thing, or, at leaft, that laws were not intirely unknown in 
Mauritania ©. Aye ty 
Neprune feems to have been one of the principal objects 
of adoration in this country ; which is a fufficient proof, 


® Liv. lib. xxix. c. 2g. Sattusr. in Jugurth. . Pin. lib. v. 
c. 2. Hirer. de bel. Alex. Srras. 1. xvii. Dio, 1. xli. & alib. 
Appian. in Libye, Ixvii. Puut. in Cef, in Pomp. in Anton. & 
alib, Justin. lib. xxi. c. 4. APPLIAN. de bell. civil. lib. iv. 
Justin. ubi fupra, & ‘1, xix. c, 2. PLin. ubi fupra. Ceirar. 

eogr. ant. Liv. c.5, &¢c.7. ALDRET. ubi fup.- & 1. iv. ¢. 20, 
Dr. Suaw in pref, p, 8, & alib. _ © Appian, in Libyc. 
Ixvii. Est. c. i, ver, 19. &¢, viii, ver. 8. Dan, ¢. vi. ver. 8. 
42,15. 
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that the Naphthuhbim, or Nephthuhim, of Mojes, extended 
themfelves into it ; though the firft feat of that people might 
probably, as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been 
in Marmarica and Cyrenaica. This deity and his wife Neptys 
might receive their names from hence, Neptune, Neptys, and 
Naphthuhim, fignifying the king, queen, and people, of the 
fea-coafts. It is certain, that the Agyptzans called the exte- 
rior parts of the earth’promontories, and whatever bordered 
upon the fea, and was wathed by it, Neptys. The Sun and 
Moon likewife, in common with the other Libyan nations, 
they paid religious honours to. » That they offered human fa- 
crifices to their gods, in imitation perhaps of the Pheenicians 
and Carthaginians, or fome other antient nation, from whom 
their anceftors came, is afferted by Seneca. From what Non- 
nus and others have advanced, it feems probable, that Bac- 
chus was worfhiped by the A/Zauritanians, efpecially as the 
Indians and Arabs adored him in a moft particular manner. 
In fhort, we are to form a notion of the A@auritaniow reli- 
gion from that of the Egyptians, Pheenicians, Perfians, and 
Carthaginians, already defcribed, as well as from that of the 
old Arabs,, which we hope foon to give our readers a fuccinét 
account of, What peculiarities, in this particular, the AZau- 
ritanians had, as doubtlefs they had fome, have many ages 
fince been buried in oblivion. However, it feems probable 
from Adela, that they either worfhiped Anteus, or paid divine 
honours to his fhield 4, , 

THE Adauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the 
Numidian in fuch a manner only as one diale€t of the fame 
tongue does from another ; fo that there is no room for us to 
be prolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian character, 
that feems to have been ‘the fame with the Numidian, thofe 
letters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal re- 
lation to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. What 
has been juft obferved of the religion of the people we are 
now upon, to wit, that it bore a near refemblarice and affi-’ 
nity to thofe of the nations from whom the Matiritanians 
deduced their origin, will hold equally ftrong with regard to 


* Heropor. 1. ii, Arorzopor. paff. Pino. in Pyth. od. iv. 
Apotton. Argonaut, Liv. Prurarcn. de Ifid. Non. Diony- 
fiac. lib. iii, v. 28. Gen. c. x. v.13. D: Hizronym. queft. 
Heb. in Gen. c. x. ver. 13. PLat. in Timao, & in Crit. Dro- 
Dor. Sic. lib, v. p. 233. Pampuus apud Paufan. lib. vii. ¢. 21. 
Puur. de Ifid. Dronys. Haticarn. ant. Rom. 1. i. &¢. SE- 
nec. in Octav. Now. in Dionyfide. ubi fup. & alib. Dtownys. 


‘in perieg. v. 623. Heropor. li. Mex.l.c.5. Vid. Anpret. 


& Newr. in chronol, pat. 
their 
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their language. The tongue of the prefent Kadyles Dr. Shaw 
has given us a fpecimen of, and poffibly fome traces of that 
of the antient AZoors are ftill remaining in it ; but of this we 
are far from being certain. However, feveral words of the 
African yocabulary, which that learned and ingenious gentle- 
man has obliged the world with, are deducible from the 
Oriental languages, whatever he may infinuate to the contrary 
(B). The Arabefca, at prefent fpoken in Fex and Morocco, 
as well as over all other parts of Barbary, was not fo much 
derived from the Saracens, who over-ran this vaft tract, as 
the antient inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. The Pu- 


nic tongue, not very remote-from the Arabic, prevailed thro” 


’ that part of Africa extending from the Triton to the Atlantic 


\ 


ocean, even to the time of St. 4u/fin ©. 

1. THe Mauritanians, as well as the other Africans, from 
what Ayginus infinuates, feem to have fought only with clubs, 
till one Belus, the fon of Neptune, as that author calls him, 


ve Henpreicu, Bocuarr. ALpreT. pafl. SHaw’s phyfical and 
mifcellaneous obfervat. relat. to the kingd. of Alg. and Tun. 
p. 288. & E.¢z. 


(B) The very learned and in- 
genious Dr. Shaw pofitively af- 
ferts, that there is no affinity at 
all betwixt what may be fup- 
pofed to be the primitive words 
in the Showiab, as the prefent 
African Kabyles call their Jan- 
guage, and the words which con- 
vey the fame meaning in the 
Hebrew and Arabic tongues. 
From whence he feems to infer, 
that this language bore no rela- 
tion at all to any of thofe that 


- are now called the Ovzenta/\an- 


guages; and that it is difficult, 
if not impoffible, ewex to form 
any conje€tures about it, But 
that there isa poflibility at /ea/, 
if not a good degree of probabi- 
lity, of deducing it from the Eaft- 
ern tongues, will beft appear from 
the following Showiahan words : 
1. Akel, to fee, may naturally 


red, coloured, €¥c. or Sov 
Akal, he underftood, perceived, 
&c. 2. Athrair, a mountain, 
from jn 4thar, a place, and 
sn 4ar, an hill. 3. Allen, the 
eye, from the Arabic article a/, 
the, and wry ei”, OF en, eye. 4, 
Aman, water, from py) main, 
or man, waters, and 4 ha, the, 
14 e. pan Hamain, or Hamaz, 
the waters. 5. Elkaa, the earth, 
from the Arabic article a/, the, 
and >2i7) 44a, barren foil. 6. A/- 
Ja, to-day, from pwy afa, or 
alfa, the time from noon to the 
next day break. As all the other 
Showiahan words we have exa- 
mined are equally deducible from 
the Oriental languages, we doubt 
not but Dr. Shaw’s whole Sho- 
aviaban vocabulary. may be 
deemed of Ori@stal extraction 


(2). 


be deduced from ‘an. bbacal, — 


(2) Vid. Schind, lex. pe 
? 


nt, & Gol. lexe Arabita 


-Q3 


taught 
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taught them the ufe of the fword. Sir J/aac Newton makes 
this Belus, to have been the fame perfon with Se/o/tris king of 
Egypt, who over-ran a great part of the then known world. 
2. All perfons of diftin@tion in Mauritania went richly at- 
tired, wearing much gold and filver in their cloaths. They 
took great pains in cleanfing their teeth, and curled their hair 
in a curious and elegant manner.’ They combed their beards, 
which were very long, and always had-their nails pared ex- 
tremely clofe. When they walked out in any numbers, they 
never touched one another, for. fear of difconcerting the curls 
into which their hair had been formed. 3. The Mauritanian 
infantry, in'time of action, ufed fhields made of elephants 
fkins, being clad in thofe of lions, leopards, and bears, which 
they kept on both night and day. 4. The cavalry of this 
nation was armed with broad fhort lances, and carried tar- 
gets or bucklers, made likewife of the fkins of wild’ beafts. 
‘They ufed no faddles. Their horfes were fmall and fwift, 
had wooden collars about their necks, and were fo much under 
the command of their riders, that they would follow them 
like dogs. The habit of thefe horfemen was not much dif-. 
ferent from that of the foot above-mentioned, they con- 
ftantly wearing a large tunic of the fkins of wild beafts, The 
Phutai, of whom the Mauritanians were a branch, were 
eminent for their fhields, and the excellent ufe they made of 
them, as we learn from Homer, Xenophon, Herodotus, and 
Scripture. Nay, Herodotus feems to intimate, that the fhield 
and helmet canie from them to the Greeks. 5. Notwithftand- 
ing the fertility of their foil, the poorer fort of the A@auritanians 
never took care to manure the ground, being ftrangers’ to 
the art of hufbandry, but roved about the country ina wild 
favage manner, like the antient Scythians or Arabes Scenite. 
‘They had tents, or mapalia, fo extremely {mall, that they 
could fearce breathe in them. ‘Their food was corn, herbage, . « 
&¢, which they frequently did eat green, without any manner 
of preparation ; being deftitute of wine, oil, and all the ele- 
gancies as well as many neceffaries of life. Their habit was 
the fame both in fummer and winter, confifting chiefly of an 
old tattered, though thick, garment, and over it a coarfe 
rough tunic ; which anfwered probably to that of their neigh- 
bours the Numidians, already defcribed. Moft of them lay 
every night upon the bare ground, though fome of them 
{lrewed their garments thereon, not unlike the prefent Afri- 
can Kabyles and Arabs, who, according to Dr. Shaw, ufe 
their Aykes fora bed and covering in the night. 6. If the moft 
approved reading of a paflage in Horace may be admitted, 
| the Adauritanians thot poifoned arrows ; which clearly inti- 

fates, that they had fome fkill in the art of preparing poifons, 


and 
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and were excellent dartmen. This laft obfervation is counte- 
nanced by Herodian and Aslian, who intirely Come into ity. 
. affirming them to have been in fuch continual danger of be-. 
ing devoured by wild beafts, that they durit not itir out of 
their tents or mapalia without their darts. Such perpetual ex- 
ercife muft render them exceedingly fkilful in hurling that 
weapon. 7. The Mauritanians facrificed human victims to 
their deities, as the Phanicians, Carthaginians,’ &c. did.. 
This is not only probable from the authority produced in the: 
Carthaginian hiftory, but from the exprefs teftimony of Se- 
neca and Eufebius. 8. As the other cuftoms of the nation 
we are now upon coincide with thofe of the Numidians al- 
ready related, for their farther fatisfaGtion in this particu- 
lar, we mutt beg leave to refer our readers to the Numidian 
hiftory *. ; 

Wiru regard to the arts and {ciences of the Mauritanians, 
we have not much to fay. The country-people were ex- 
_ tremely rude and barbarous, as appears from what has been 
juft laid down. Thofe inhabiting cities muft undoubtedly 
have had, at leaft, fome fmattering in the literature of the 
feveral nations they deduced their origin from. “That the 
Mauritanians had fome knowlege in naval affairs, feems pro> 
bable, not only from the intercourfe they had with the Phe- 
nicians and. Carthaginians, as well as the fituation of their 
country, but likewife from. Orpheus, or Onomacritus, who 


aflerts them-to have made a fettlement at the entrance into 


Colchis, to, which place they came by fea. Magic, forcery, 
divination, €9’c. from what has been obferved in the laft fection, 
they appear to have applied themfelves to in: very early times. 
Cicero and Pliny fay, that Aflas was the inventor of aftrolo- 


gy, and the doctrine of the fphere, z.¢. he frit introduced: 


them into Mauritania. ‘This, according to Diodorus Siculus y 
gave rife to the fable of Atlas’s bearing the heavens upon his: 


{houlders. The fame author relates, that /t/as inftructed: 


Hercules in the do€trine of the {phere and aftrology, or ra- 
ther aftronomy, who afterwards brought thofe fciences into 
Greece. Some fay that Neptune, and others that Atlas, firft 
fitted out a fleet, and invented tall fhips with fails, Be that 
as it will, it is. generally acknowleged, that both Neptune, 


€ Srras. 1. xvii. Hom. paff’ Heropor. in Melpom. Xt- 
nopu. Cyroped. lib. vi. JER. ¢- xlv. ver. 9. EZecn, C. XVI. 
ver. 10. & C. XXXVili. Ver. 5. SatLusT. in Jugurth. Hycin. 
fab. cclxxv. Horar. 1. i. od. 22. Heropian. paffl, ADLraN. 
1. xiv. c. 5. SENEC. ubifup. Euses. in orat. in laud. Conftant. 
Procor. de bell. Vandal. I. ii. Turopuan. in vit. Juftinian, 


Suaw ubi fup. p. 239, 290. Univ. hift. voli xviii. c. 14, feet. 2. 
Q4 and, 
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and Atlas his fon, reigned in this country ; for which reafon 
it cannot be denied probable, that aftronomy, aftrology, geo- 
graphy, geometry, navigation, &c. were known to fome of 
the Adauritanians in early ages. Let this be admitted, and 
it will almoft neceffarily follow, that a competent knowlege 
in hiftory, chronology, &c, could not have been wanting 
amongft them. That fome of them were not deficient in 
point of genius, is evident from the great and illuftrious figure 
the younger ‘fuba made in the learned world, an account of 
which will be g:ven towards the clofe‘of the Mauritanian hi- 
ftory 8. 

NoTWITHsTANDING Adela reprefents Tingitania as a 
‘poor defpicable country, fcarce deferving any notice, yet 
Strabé aflures us, that it was a rich and opulent kingdom, 
The antients in general, by fixing the gardens and golden fruit 
of the He/perides here, feem to concur with him in that 
opinion. Sally/?, in particular, difcovers himfelf to have en 
tertained the fame fentiment, when he tells us how formida- 
ble Fugurtha’s army was rendered by its junétion with the © 


' Mauritanian forces ; and Dio, when he intimates, that Bo- 


gud king of Mauritania caufed vi&tory to declare in favour 
of Cefar, at the battle of AZunda, We cannot well conceive 
it to have been otherwife, if we confider its extraordinary 
fertility, the genius of its inhabitants for trade, the gold it 
abounded with, the bravery of its troops, and other inftances 
of its power mentioned by writers of the beft authority. The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians in 
their fervice, which is a proof, that they were highi® efteemed 
by that famous republic. The name of A/guri, or Maurufii, 
feems to have extended itfelf from the Atlantic ocean to the 
borders of Africa Propria, or, at leaft, to the Ampfaga, as 
may be inferred from feveral authors. Nay, it furvived thofe 


of the AMafjli and Mafefyli, which muft have been occa- 


fioned by the fuperior eminence of the Mauritanian nation, 
and confequently is an additional argument in favour of what 
has been juft advanced 5, 


& OrpueEus, vel Onomacritvs, in Argon, ver. 741. Circ. in 
quel. Tufcul. 1. v. & de natur. deor, Srativs in Theb |. viii. 
Mani. 1. iii. Evses. de prep. evang. l.ii. c. 4. Pury. hii. 
¢. 8. & L.viii. ¢. 56.\ Diop. Sic. 1. iii, Tzerz. hilt, Li. chil. ¢. 


Prat. Pampn. Heropot. Pausan. Prur. ubi fup. ALprer, 


I iv. c. 14, & alib. » Pompon. Mex, I. i, c. 3. STrRaz, 
1. xvii, Satiust. in Jugurth. Appian, de bell. civil. & in Hi- 
fpan. Dio, 1. xliii, Prin. abi fop. & alib, Vid. etiam Prut 
is Syl. & in Mar. Cerrar. lib. iv. c. 5. Atprer. Bocnarr. 
Univ. hift, vol. xvii, pail, & yol. xviii. ¢. 1 Rs Sorte 


Nie oe Oak an 
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Che Hijftory of tbe Mauritanians, to the intire reduSion 
of their country by the Romans. 


T# E accounts tranfmitted down to us by the antients of Accounts 

the moft early tranfa€tions in Mauritania are fo inveloped &% the 
with fable, that it is impoffible for us from thence to form ¢47/ie/ 
any tolerable idea of them ; though thefe accounts are fo tranfacti- 
prolix, that they would fill a confiderable volume. It will 2 2 
therefore be fufficient, for the information of our readers, to Manrita- 
give aconcife relation of the principal of them, ftripped as Be de. 
much as poffible of fable, and rendered as confiftent. with pemded on 
itfelf as the jarring traditions of the old poets, philofophers, ‘ 
and hiftorians, will permit it to be %, 

THE two earlieft princes of this country, except Neptune, Neptune 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Anteus. From feve- and An- 
ral circumftances, with which.we are fupplied by various tus fewa 
authors, it appears extremely probable, that thefe were the of the firft 
fame perfon. They were both of them the fons of Neptune, kings of 
who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and a great part, of *cUh- 
Libya ; as may be naturally inferred from his having fuch ™* 
particular mae of diftinétion conferred upon him by the 
inhabitants of thofe regions. They both ruled with an ab- 
folute fway over a great part of Africa, particularly Tingi- 
tania, Hercules defeated and flew Anteus in the fame war 
wherein he took the Libyan world from 4tlas. Both Atlas 
and Anteus invaded Egypt, and contended with Hercules in 
the wars of the gods, and were both overcome by him. Az- 
taeus, as well as Atlas, feems to have been famed for his 
knowlege in the celeftial fciences. From whence, as well as 
from other conliderations that might be offered, we may 


.? Hesrop. Pinp. Sopnocy. Evripip. Mer. Strap. Pirin, 
ApotLtovor. Cic. Hycin. Puirosrrat. Lucan. APoL.ion. 
Lucret. Senec. Strat. Marr. Ovip. Juven. Propert, Sit. 
[rav. Prur. Virc. Sonin. Serv. Dion. Sic. Tacir. Euses. 
Procop. SattustT. Fror. Oros. Prot. Dio, Parzpuar. 
CLauptan. ALBERIC. Atuen, Ca@s. Germanic, in Arat. pha- 
hom. Juba apud Athen. omnefq; fere fcript, anti, paff. 


6 
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fairly conclude them to have been the fame king of Adauri- 
tania b (A). 
SirIfac Ant us, in his wars with Hercules, who feems to have 


Newton’s commanded an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved 
opinion, ix vith great bravery and refolution. Receiving feveral large 
relation to yeinforcements of Libyan troops, he cut off vaft numbers of , 
the age Florcules’s men. But that celebrated commander, having at 
evbereim Ja intercepted a ftrong body of Mauritanian or Libyan forces, 
pb see fent to the relief of Anteus, gave him a total overthrow, 
petiath: wherein both he, and the beft part of his forces, were put 
to the fword. This decifive a@tion put Hercules in pofleffion 
of Libya and Mauritania, and confequently of all the riches 
in thofe kingdoms. Hence came the fable, that Hercules, 
finding Anteus, a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in fingle combat, to receive frefh ftrength as 
often as he touched his mother earth, when thrown upon her, 
at laft lifted him up in the air, and fqueezed him to death, 
Hence likewife may be deduced the fable, intimating, that 
Hercules took Atlas’s globe upon his own fhoulders, overcame 
the dragon that guarded the orchards of the He/perides, and 
made himfelf mafter of all the golden fruit there. Bochart 
thinks, that the fable alluded chiefly to naval engagements, 
wherein Hercules, for the moft part, was victorious, though 
Anteus, from time to time, received fuccours by fea. But 
at lat Hercules, coming up with one of his fquadrons having 
a ftrong reinforcement on board, made himfelf mafter of it 5 
which rendered Antzus, for the future, incapable of making 
head againft him. The fame author likewife infinuates, that 


b Pinp. Pyth. od. ix. Heropor. 1. ii. & 1. iit. Apoxion. 
Argon. l.iv. Puat. in Timzo, & in Crit. Drop. Sic. li. & 
1}. ui. Pampuus apud Paufan. 1. vii. c. 21. Pur. de Ifid. 
Acatuare. apud Phot. Hycrn. fab. cl. Luczan. de faltat. 
Apret, |. iv. c.g. 


(A) The oblique cafes of the 
word Atlas, to wit, Atlantis, At- 
lante, &c. are apparently com- 
pounded of the names Atlas, or 
Atal, i.e. tall, lofty, &c. and 
Ante, or Anteus. This isa pre- 


_ fumptive proof, that they both 


belonged to the fame perfon, and 
confequently, that 4/as and dn- 


teus were the fame king of Maw- 
vitania. ‘The old nominative 
cafe in the Greek language, of 
all fuch words, bore a near re- 
lation to the oblique cafes, tho’ 
altered in procefs of time. The 
word Atal anfwers very well to: 
the itature of Auteus, according 
to Pliny and Plutarch (1). 


(1) Cumberl, in Sanch, p. 727. Plite ev. ba 2. © Plut. in Sertors. 


the 


- 
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the notion of Antzus’s gigantic ftature, prevailing for fo many 
centuries amongft the Izngitanians, pointed out the fize of 
the veffels of which his fleets or {quadrons did confit. As for 
the golden apples, fo frequently mentioned by the old mytho- 
Jogifts, they were the treafures that fell into Hercules’s hands 
upon Anteus’s defeat, the Greeks giving the oriental word 
‘2x, riches, the fignification affixed to their own term LiAz, 
apples. Bifhop Cumberland {eems, with Sanchoniatho, and the 
Atlantian theology in Disdorus, to allow Atlas to have been 
the fon of Ouranos, i. e- according to him, Noah ; and like- 
wife to take for granted, with Ew/ebius, that Anteus was his 
fon. But, fhould this be admitted, we mutt allow Hersules, 
and confequently dnteus, to have been cotemporary with 
Mifraim ; that the remoteft weftern parts of Africa, even 
thofe bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, were then fully in- 
habited ; and that they had, even for fome time, then formed 
a powerful kingdom. So that the north-weftern part of Lzbya, 
according to this hypothefis, made a confiderable figure before 
_ Egypt and Pheenicia, from whence its firft colonies were 
drawn, could in reality make any figure at all. Nay, from 


hence it will follow, that thofe countries, particularly Egypt,’ 


fent colonies into, and attempted the conqueft of, almoft the 
remoteft regions, when they themfelves were in a manner 
uncultivated, and without inhabitants: abfurdities thefe. fo 
glaring, that even none in Ciefias can exceed them! Befides, 
if Eufebius efpoufed this opinion, as he feems to have done, 
by his citation from Diaderus, provided we fall in with bifhop 
Cumberland’s explanation of Sanchoniatho, he is inconfiftent 
with himfelf. -For he aflerts Hercules to have vanquifhed 
Antaus about three hundred and ninety-three years before the 
deftruction of Troy, as we find by confulting his Chronicon. 
Now, allowing that event to have preceded the Chriftian sera 
twelve hundred years, which is higher than it has even been 
fixed by the followers of Ctefias and Eratofthenes, both Her- 
cules and Anteus mutt have lived betwixt feven and eight hun- 
dred years after the deluge ; which, though much too early, 
in our opinion, muft bring them down feveral hundred years 
lower than the age of M&i/raim. The Greek mythic writers, 
particularly Apalladorus, will have Atlas to be the fon of Jape- 
tus, and grandfon of Noah, according to bifhop Cumberland ; 
but this hypothefis likewife, from what has been juft ad- 
vanced, muft be acknowleged void of the leaft fhadow of 
probability. In fine, after the moft diligent and impartial 
examination of all the different hypothefes of hiftorians 
and chronologers, relating to Atlas and dateus, we find 
none fo little clogged with difficulties, as that of the in- 
comparable Sir aac Newtom According to that illuftrious 

oo author, 
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author, Ammon, the father of Sefac, was the firft king 
of Libya, or that vaft tra&t extending from the borders of 
Egypt to the Atlantic ocean ; the conqueft of which country 
was effected by Sefac in his father’s life-time. Neptune after- 
wards excited the Libyans to a rebellion againft Sefac, flew 
him, and then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or 
Anteus, the fon of Neptune, Sefac’s brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia for 
the gods or great men of Egypt, reduced a fecond time the 
whole continent of Libya, having overthrown and flain 4n- 
teus near atownin Thebais, from that event called Antea 
or Antzopolis : this, we fay, is the notion advanced by Sir 
Lfaac Newton, who endeavours to prove, that the firft re- 
dution of Libya, by Sefac, happened a little above a thoufand 
years before the birth of Chri/?, as the laft, by Hfercules, did 
fome few_years after. Now, though we do not pretend to 
adopt every particular circumftance of Sir J/aac Newton’s 
fyftem, yet we cannot forbear obferving, that it appears un- 
deniably plain from Scripture, that neither the weftern ex- 
tremity of Libya, nor even the other parts of that region, 
could poffibly have been fo well peopled before the time of 
David or Solomon, as to have fent a numerous army to in- 
vade Egypt. For. Egypt and Phenicia, from whence the 
greateft part of the anceftors of the Libyans came, and which 
were much nearer the place from whence the firft difperfion 
of mankind was made, could not themfelves have been greatly 
over-ftocked with inhabitants any confiderable time before the 
reign of Sau. And that fuch an invafion happened in the 
reign of Neptune, or at leaft of his fon 4ntzus, has been fully 

: evinced by that mott excellent chronologer ¢. 
A farther To what has been already offered on this head we may 
argument add, that the Libyans are not taken notice of by Scripture, 
im fupport as a nation of any ftrength or power, till thefth year of 
ef Sir the reign of Rebsboam king of Fudah, who was then invaded 
Hfaac by Sefac. A body of Libyan troops attended that prince in 
Newton. this expedition ; and therefore Libya muft be confidered as 
then newly become fubject to him. About thirty years after- 
wards they made likewife fomething of a figure ; fince in the 
fifteenth of Afa, Zerah the Ethiopian advanced to Marefbah 
with an army of .a million of men, of which the Libyans ~ 


_ © Tidem ibid. & quamplurim.. ex auétor. fopra laudat. Bocn. 
Chan. J. ii. c. 24. & prefat. in Chan, Euses. in chron: ad num, 
498. 835, &c. Cumpern. in Sanchoniath. p. 327, & feq. & in 
orig. p. 265. 277, &c. Newron’s chronol. of the emp. of Egyp. 
and of the Greeks, p.qg. Gen. xiv. & alib. Exod, i. Jud. i. 
Newrton’s chronol, of the Greeks, p. 185—-ig1. 
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formed a confiderable part. As this was but a fhort time after 
the death of Sefac, and as Zerah muft then have been matter | 
of Egypt, fince otherwife he could not have marched his 
Libyan forces through that country, to attack Afa’s domi- 
nions, it feems to us extremely probable from hence, in con- 
jun@tion with what has been juit obferved, that Libya was 
annexed to the Egyptian monarchy by Sefac, and not before. 

_ From hence likewife it appears, that Sefoftris, and Sefanchofis, 
muft have been the fame Egyptian prince with Sefac, fince 
thofe names denoted that conqueror who firft reduced Libya, 
and formed the great Egyptian monarchy, according to pro- 
fane authors. No mention is made of the Egyptians on this 

- occafion, fince foon after the death of Sefac, i.e. a little 
before the Trojan war, the Ethiopians, for a {hort time, were 
matters of Egypt, as appears from Pliny and Herodotus. Tt 
therefore all that vaft tra@, known by the name of Libya, 
was fo inconfiderable, that it deferved little or no attention, 
till the days of Rehobsam and Aja, how obfcure muft the 
‘country, called by the Phenicians Mauritania, a {mall part 

- Of it, have been in every age preceding Sefac/ We may 

_ therefore infer from hence, that Auteus, or Atlas, could not 
have lived much earlier than the age Sir //zac has affigned 
him ; however early fome particular colonies of Canaanites, 
or Phenicians, a fea-faring people always intent upon difco- 
vering unknown countries, might have fettled in the weftern 
parts of Africa. However, we are far from infifting upon 
what is here advaticed as true ; but only beg leave to fubmit 
it, with all poffible deference, to the judgment of our learned 
and impartial readers 4, 

Tue fentiment we would here recommend ‘to the con- Virgil azd 
fideration of the learned is alfo coutttenanced by Virgil, and Trogus 
Lrozus Pompeius, who hint the following remarkable parti- covnte- ; 
culars relating to it: 1. About nine hundred years before the PACE bis. 
commencement of the Chriftian era, Libya was independent %#*#%- 
on Egypt, fince the eaftern, if not the weftern, part of it, 
was governed by a king of its own name, -called Jurdas, 

This tallies extremely well with what Sir J/zac has obferved 
of the fall of the Egyptian empire, founded by Ammon and 
Sefac. For, accarding to him, that empire was broken to 
pieces about the year before Chri/? 940. by the civil wars in 
the reign of Amenophis, which, ina great meafure, occafioned 
the revolt of the nations upon the coafts of the AZediterranean 


4 2 Chron. xii. 3. xiv. 9. & xvi. 8. Maneruo apud Jofeph, 
cont. Apion. p. ro>z, 1053. Hexopor. |. ii. c. 110. PLIN, 
I. vi. ¢. 29. Newron’s chronol. p. 235-239. & alib. 
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and Euxine feas, 2. The Libyans much nearer Egypt, a 
polite and civilized kingdom, than thofe bordering on the 
Atlantic ocean, had only a’ few villages, confifting of fmall 
huts, probably the fame as the modern Dajbkras, mentioned _ 
by Dr. Shaw, when Dido arrived in Africa ; though pofibly. 
Utica, built and inhabited by Phaaictans, might then have 
made a better figure. Tingzs likewife, as it appears to lay 
claim to a more antient founder than Anteus, being on the 
fea-coaft, was perhaps a town of fome note before the time 
we are now upon, Nay, as we have obferved from Praco- 
pius, fome parties of Canaanites might ereét a caftle there, 
though before that time, if any traces of a town were in 
being, it could only have been an inconfiderable Dajbkra, or 
perhaps little better than a collection of thickets and caves of 
the earth. 3. The Libyans, even in and near the territory 
of Carthage, were a fort of barbarians at Dido’s arrival there, 
living, ina manner, like wild beafts, and ftanding in need 
of Dido’s Phenician followers to polifh and civilize them. 
Thefe, and fome other inferences, that might be drawn from 
the above-mentioned authors, add no fmall weight to what 
Sir 7/aac has advanced with regard to Atlas or -Antaus, as 
well as the rife and fall of the Egyptian empire. But this ° 
we mutt fuperfede, as not fo properly belonging to that branch 
of antient hiftory, to which we are obliged at prefent to con- 
fine ourfelves ¢. 

We find nothing worth relating recorded of the A/auri- 
tanians from the defeat of Anteus to the Roman times. Livy 
only tells us, that Syphax’s kingdom bordered upon the Mauri ; 
which is nothing more than an implication, that fuch a na-' 
tion did then exit. ‘fu/tin, indeed, from Trogus, intimates, 
that; in fome of the earlieft ages of Carthage, the Mauri 
were neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had fome difputes 
with them; but he gives us no particulars of moment con- 
cerning that people. Diodorus Siculus likewife fays, that, in 
the interval between the overthrow the Carthaginians received _ 
from Gelon, and the firft Punic war, they had fometimes 
Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies, without hinting 
any thing further relative to the nation we are now upon. 
Nor ought this to be wondered at, fince we are informed by 
Sallufi, that nothing of the Mauri, befides their name, was 
known to the Romans, fo late as the Fugurthine war; and 
the moft antient Greek writers fcarce ever confidered them as 
a particular natien, but only as a branch of the Libyans. How 


¢ Virc, Aneid.i. Justin. |. xviii. ¢. 6, Uniy. hift. vol. xvii. 
P: 330, 331. Newron, ubi fup. paff. 
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Bocchar, king of Mauritania, lent Majfiniffa a body of troops 
to efcort him to his dominions, and what was confequent 
thereupon, our readers-will find related at large in the Numi- 
- dian hiftory . : 
PLUTARCH infinuates, that the elder Juba pretended to 
be lineally defcended from Hercules; but that biographer 
feems not to give overmuch credit to fuch a pretenfion. How- 
ever, it is natural enough to fuppofe, that the perfon who 
obtained this country, upon the diflolution of the Egyptian 
empire, founded a family that might continue for many ge- 
nerations. Poflibly Bocchar and Bocchus, fon-in-law to Fu 
gurtha, were of this family ; fince the affinity of names, and 
the country they governed, fufficiently intimate them to have 
been of the fame family, and of the blood royal of AMauri- 
tania. Be that as it will, Bocchus, from the account Sal/u/? 
gives us of him, feems to have been a perfidious prince. Af- 
ter two defeats the Romans menaced and cajoled him into an 
infamous action, 7. e. to deliver (B) his father-in-law Fuguriha 
into their hands, after the moft folemn engagements to fup- 
" port him, and even a promife made to put Sy//a into his power. 
Jugurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even 
guilty, of the moft enormous crimes; but this will not vin- 
dicate, nor even palliate, the condu& of (C) Bocchus. What 
is here hinted at may be found related at large in fome former 
parts of this work §, 


HisTory 


f Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 42. 1. xxix. ¢. 30. & alib. Justin. 1 xix.c. 2- 
& 1. xxi.c. 4. Diop. Sic. paffl. Satiust. de bell. Jugurth. Univ. 
hift? vol. xviii. c. 34. §. 3. & Prur. in Sertor. Liv. & Santust. 
ubi fup. . Univ. hift. vol. xii. p. 482. 


(B) Orofius intimates, that 
Bocchus did not enter into an 
alliance with Fugurtha till after 
Marius had taken Capfa, which 
contradicts Sa//uf? and Plutarch. 
He alfo defcribes the firft general 
action betwixt the two African 
princes and Marius, which he 
affirms to have happened near 
Cirta, as the moft bloody and 
dubious one the Romans were 
ever concerned in. But as this 
defcription, in many particulars, 
runs counter to Sallufi and Plu- 


(2) Orof. Ly. ce, 15, 


tarch, or rather feems to be a 
confufed account of feveral ac- 
tions mentioned by them, we 
fhall leave our readers to give 
what credit to it they pleafe (2). 

(C) Either this prince, or an- 
other of the fame name, under~ 
took an expedition againft the 
weftern or Hefperian Ethtopians, 
as we learn from Strabo. Ac- 
cording to that author, Bocchus 
found, in the country of thefe 
Ethiopians, fome reeds of fuch 
an enormous fize, that the largelt 


Vid. & Flor, h, ti. ¢¢ 1 
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History is filent as to any farther particulars of the AZau- 
ritanian affairs, till the time of Bogud (D), who was co- — 
temporary with Fulius Czfar, and his adopted fon Ofavius. 
Bogud, in conjunétion with Publius Sittius, not a little con- 
tributed to Cz/far’s great fuccefs in Africa, as has been al- 
ready obferved. In Spain, likewife, he affiled Cz/ar when 
he gained the ever-memorable victory at Munda, which gave 
the finifhing ftroke to the Roman republic, After that em- 
peror’s death he fided with Antony againft OZtavius ; and en- 
deavoured to make a diverfion, in favour of the former, in 
Spain. But, whilft he was employed in this expedition, the 
Tingitanians revolted from him, and, being fupported by a 
body of Spaniards in the intereft of O¢tavius, and fomeé of 
Bocchus’s troops, defeated him upon his return into Africa ; 
which put Bocchus in poffeflion of Tingitania. Odfavius, or 
Auguffus, afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and 
honoured the inhabitants of Ti#gis with the privileges of Ro- 
man citizens: Bogud was at laft killed by 4grippa at Atethona, 
as our readers will elfewhere find ; and after Bocchus’s (E) 
death Tingitania was reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince}, 
_AucusTus gave the younger 7uba, a prince extremely 
in his favour, the two A/auritanie, together with part of 
Getulia, fome time after his marriage with the younger Clea- 


h Srraw. l.xvii. Dro, l.xli. Hrer. de bell. Afric. Appran. 
de bell. civil. Cas. de bell. civil. 1. ii, Piur. in Pomp. & in 


Cef. Furor. I]. iv. c. 2. STRAB. |. 


joint of them would contain eight 
cheenixes of corn; which, toge- 
ther with fome a/paragus equally 
large, he fent as curiofities to his 
wife. What fuccefs atcended this 
expedition, we neither find in 


Strabo, nor any other author (3). 


(D) Suetonius informs us, that 


“Fulius Cafar fell in love with 


Bogud’s queen Eune, or Eunoe, a 
Mauritanian \ady. As he made 
both her and her hufband prefents 
of an immenfe value on this ac- 
count, it is not improbable, that 
he enjoyed her by her hufband’s 
confent (4). 


(3) Strab. /. xvii p. 569, 
¢.5. & & xvi, ¢. Go. 


Dio, |. xiii xlviii. xlix. }. 
viii. Univ. hift. vol. xili. p. 474. 


(E) Pliny relates, that one 
king Bocchus, having faftened 
thirty men. to ftakes, in order 
to their being deftroyed by the 
fame number of elephants, or- 
dered certaim perfons to irritate 
thofe animals; but, that, not- 
withftanding all their efforts, 
they found it impoffible to make - 
them fubfervient to that prince’s - 
cruelty. The fame author like- 
wife mentions an African hifto- 
rian of this name; but whether 
or no he was of royalextrattion, © 
he tells us nat (5), 


: 


(4) Sueton, in Ful, Cafe. 52. ~(5) Plin./, vit, 


patra, 
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patra, inftead of his father’s kingdom, i.e. Numidia, which 
ftill remained a Roman province. It is true, Strabo, as has 
been obferved by Mr. Bayle, affirms, that Augu/tus reftored 
Juba to the kingdom of his father, and moreover granted 
bim the Adauritanie ; but this geographer limits the Roman 


province, and the kingdom of ‘fuba, in fuch a manner, as - 


fhews, that Numidia belonged to the Romans. We muft not 
omit obferving here, that the tranflator 6f Dio has committed 
an egregious blunder in his Lati2 verfton, which feems to 
have proceeded purely from inattention: Cz/ar, fays he, 
gave Juba, &c. 17 (i.e. Egypt.), and his father’s kingdom ; 
whereas Dio there affirms, that Czefar gave (F) Juba HER, 
(i.e. Cleopatra) and bis father’s kingdom. That this obferya- 
tion, made firft by Mr. Bayle, is indifputably true, appears 


(F) Faba had anoble educa- 
tion beftowed upon him at Rome, 
where he imbibed fuch a variety 
of knowlege, as afterwards e- 
gualed him to the moft learned 
Grecian:, He did not leave that 
city, till he went to take poffef- 
fion of his father’s dominions. 
By the lenity of his government 
he fo won the hearts of all his 
fubje&ts, who ever retained the 
molt grateful fenfe of the felicity 
they enjoyed under him, that 
they ranked him among the 
gods, and, according to Paufa- 
nias, erected a ftatue in His ho- 
nour. ‘He was extremely well 
verfed in the 4fjrian, Arabic, 
Greek, Punic, African, and Latin 
hiftories, as well as thofe of other 
nations. He wrote the hiftory 
of Arabia ; the antiquities of the 
Affyrians and Romani; the hi- 
flory of theatres, of painting, 
and painters; of grammar ; of 
the nature and properties of dif- 
ferent animals ; a particular trea- 
tife upon the herb Euphorbia, 
which he fo called from his phy- 


(6) Plin. 2. vic. 1. & alib. paff Plut.in Cef. Suid. m voc. *lo'Bac. Athen, 
Juba rex de Nili origine apud- Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii, 
Vid. MM. Bayle in Fubs, @ M. Vabbé 


deipnofoph. 1. i. 


Strab, 1, vi. G@ xvi. Tacit. L, ive c. 5 


fician, who firft difcovered the 
many excellencies of it, in which 
he greatly eelebrates its fingular 
virtues ; and a piece concerning 
the fource of the Nile. Many 
other works are alfo afcribed to 
him by Sutdas, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Pliny, Athenaus, &c. a 
few fragments only of which are 
now extant. Pliny intimates, 
that his learning rendered him 
more illuftrious than his crown 3 
and frequently cites him, as af- 
ferting or confirming the moft 
curious particulars. According 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, Fuba, 
from fome Punic authors, affirm- 
ed the Ni/e to have had its fource 
in an high mountain of Mauri- 
tania.. The abbé Sevzn has fa- 
voured the world with a fhort 
differtation on the life and wri- 
tings of the younger Fuba, 
wherein he has inferted a cata- 
logue of all his works. That 
he died in the year of Rome 776, 
or 777. may be inferred from 
Strabo and Tacitus (6). 


\ 


de Sevin, en tom iv. des mem, de ( acad, de belles lettres. 
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fufficiently from hence, that this fuba was never king of 
Egypt. Suidas relates, that the younger 7uba was whipped 
publicly when lcd in triumph. But this feems highly impro- 
bable, and has not the conntenance of any other author to 
fupport it. Ptolemy (G), his fon by Cleopatra, daughter to 
Antory and Cleopatra, farnamed Selene, fucceeded him. How 
this prince was afterwards cut off by Caius, either through a 
principle .of avarice or jealoufy, we may learn from Suetonius 
and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiftory 7, 
TACFARINAS, a native of Numidia, who had ferved 
/ among the Roman auxiliaries, a little before the third con- 
troubles ** fulate of Tiberius, occafioned freth troubles in Africa. At 
SNA,” Bt The affembled a great number of barbarians, inured to 
gt robberies, and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plun- 
iit der ; out of which he formed a confiderable army, and di- 
we ae, {ciplined it after the Roman manner. ‘The grofs of the army 
o a lal confifted of Afufulanians, a powerful nation, bordering upon 
Killed: the Sabara, ftill wild, and without towns, of whom Tac- 
farinas declared himfelf general. Thefe were joined by a 
large body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general 
Mazippa, whom Tacfarinas had found means to draw into 
the war. The Cinithians, likewife, a nation by no means 
defpicable, he forced to come into his meafures. With the 
regular forces he encamped, and detached Mazippa to make 


Tacfari- 


nas raifes 


!Srrap.d. xwil. Dro, 1. lili, ad am urb.cond- 729. Svuip. in 
voc. "loBas. Tacit. an.iv. SuETon. in Caio, c. 26, 35. Dro, 
1. ix. Pru. in Anton. Szwnec. de tranquil, vit. P. Nor. ce- 
notaph. Pifan. p. 235. Univerf. hift. vol. xiv. P- 299. 


(G) Ptolemy's pedigree has been to Dr. Shaw by father Ximenes, 
difcovered by the following Ro- which exhibits that of his father 
man infcription, communicated Fuba: : 

REGI IUBAE REGIS 
JUBAE FILIO REGIS 
IEMPSALIS N. REGIS Gavp, 
PRONEPOTIS MASINISAE 

PRONEPOTIS NEPOTI 
iz VIR QVINQ. PATRONO 

COLONI. 


This infcription differs fome- Mafiniffa’s fami] 
thing from the authors who have dian hiftory (7), 
fupplied us with an account of 


y in the Numi 


(7) Athen, detpnoloph. 1. vi. Dr. 
Biff Ful. de famil, Lat, xiii, 
mt, ult, . 


Shaqw in excerpt. Ps 50. wid. &F Reineccium in 
Pr 329+ OF Univers, bift. vol, xviii. c. 14. fe. 4. 
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excurfions, and harafs the Romans by perpetual alarms, with 
the irregular troops.,./urius Camillus, the Roman commander, 
advanced againft the 4fricans with only a fingle legion, and 
what troops the allies could fpare him. “This he did in order 
to draw them to a general aCtion, fince they feemed willing 
to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to protraét 
the war. Though Camillus’s troops were but an handful, 
in comparifon of the barbarians, he drew them up in order of 
battle, pofting the legion in the centre, and the light cohorts, 
with two wings of horfe, on the right and left. He had no 
fooner made this difpofition than the barbarians attacked him, 
but were quickly routed, with great flaughter, However, 
the next year Tacfarinas renewed the war, making dreadful 
incurfions into the very heart of the country, and doing ir- 
reparable damage where-ever he moved. He potted from 
place to place with fuch celerity, that none of the Roman 
detachments could come up with him. . After he had com- 
mitted many devaftations, he furrounded a Reman cohort; 
commanded by one Decrius, an officer of diftinguifhed merit, 
in a fort near the banks of the Pagide. “The Romans be- 
haved with great bravery ; but their commandant being killed, 
they were obliged to abandon the fort to the enemy, and be- 
take themfelves to flight. Lucius Apronius, Camilfus’s fucceflor, 
caufed this ignominious cohort to be decimated, and every tenth 
man, drawn by lot, in conformity to the antient cuftom, 
to be executed with aclub. This tigour had fuch an effect, 
that Zacfarinas’s army was routed, and forced to raife the 
fiege of Thala, by a {quadron of five hundred veterans only. 
This defeat determined Tacfarinas to refolve never, for the 
future, to attempt a fiege, but to carry on the war in a deful- 
tory manner, flying when attacked, and, upon a retreat, af= 
faulting the rear. As long as the African obferved this me- 
thod, he eluded all the efforts of the Romans; but, with- 
drawing to the maritim places, and being, by the profpect of 
an immenfe booty, confined to his camp, he was attacked by 
Apronius Cefianus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, 
and a detachment of Jegionary foot. The difpute was neither 
long nor bloody ; for the barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them flain, and the reft obliged to difperfe thenifelves 
in the Sahara. However, Tacfarinas, though often repulfed, 
ftill repaired his forces, and arrived at fuch a pitch of arrogance, 
as to fend embafladors to Tiberius, threatening him with 
eternal war, if he and his army had not a proper fettlement 
affigned them. Tiberius, incenfed to the laft degree at fuch 
unparalleled impudence, ordered Bla/us, who commanded the 
Roman forces in Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the 
P 2 Africansy 
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Africans, and to endeavour, by all means poffible, to get- 


. Made head againft the Romans. 


Maurita- 
nia re- 
duced to a 
Roman 
province, 


Yacfarinas into his hands. Ble/us, in order to put an end to 
this war, made the following difpofition of his forces ; he de- 
tached Scipio, his lieutenant, to a poft from whence Tacfari- 
nas committed his depredations upon the citizens of Leptis, 
and then retreated amongft the Garamantes ; his fon he fent 
to protect the territory of the Cirtefii ; and between both he 
marched himfelf with the fower of his army, ereéting forts 
and redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Thefe mea- 
fures, with fome others equally good, had the defired effect ; 
for. Lacfarinas’s forces were difperfed, his brother taken, and 
he obliged to hide himfelf in the defert. Notwithftanding 
which, a great body of MJauritanians, through Prolemy’s in- 
dolence, having joined him, as likewife a {trong reinforce- 
ment from the king of the Garamantes (H), he once more 
But Dolabella, having forta- 
fied the proper pofts, and executed the chiefs of the Mufulani, 
who were meditating a revolt, advanced againft the enemy, 
who, he was informed, had taken poft near the caftle of 
Auzea. After a forced march he came up with them, and 
intirely defeated them, putting to the {word Tacfarinas him- 
felf, and a vaft number of his followers. A body of AZau- 
ritanians, king Ptolemy fent to affitt ‘Dolabella, did not a little 
contribute to this victory, which, for fome time, fettled 
peace in the Roman provinces, Mauritania and Getulia *. 
PTOLEMY having been cut off by Caius, as related above, 
4:demon, one of his freedmen, in order to revenge his death, 
aflembled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius “being foon 
after aflaflinated, his fucceflor Claudius, in order to difperfe 
this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which was the firft 
that ever appeared in that country. Though they performed 
no great exploits-the firft campaign, yet, as the enemy re~ 
tired before them, the fenate perfuaded Claudius to accept of 
triumphal honours for the fuccefs of his arms in Mauritania. 


me CT acrrdannvbah dioty. 


(H) Tacitus intimates, that 
Tacfarinas drew together at this 
time a powerful’ army of Afri- 


they might foon cut off all that 
remained there. The fame hi- 
ftorian alfo informs us, that, be- 


cans, by giving out, that the 
Romans were fo embroiled with 
other nations, that they would 
be obliged gradually to abandon 
Africa; and that therefore, 
would the friends to liberty unite, 


6 


fore the general ation here men: 
tioned, Dolabella forced Tacfa- 
rinas to raife the fiege of Thy- 
bujcum, which he abandoned at 
the Roman general’s approach 


(8). 


(8) Zacit. aun, Liv. ¢. 24, 


The 


\ 
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The following year, Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman general, 
defeated the enemy, ravaged all the country as far as mount 
4tlas, and penetrated into Getulia.  Sidius Geta, who fuc- 
ceeded Paulinus in the command of the Roman army in 4frica, 
gave Salabus, the Mauritanian general, two overthrows, and 
purfued him into the Sahara. Having been fupplied here with 
water in a wonderful manner, when his troops were upon the 
point of perifhing, Geta concluded a peace with Sa/abus upon 
his own terms. - It is probable, that, by this treaty, AZauri- 
tania was delivered up intirely into the hands of the Romans - 
{ince we find it foon after divided into two provinces, the one 
called Iingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, from the city 
Tingis, and the other Mauritania Cafarienfis, from Cefar, 
a furname, Claudius had in common with the other Roman em- 
perors. ‘That prince appointed two Roman knights to prefide 
over thefe provinces. Soon after, the Romans routed a body 
of Getulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia, and thereby 
reftored tranquillity to all their African dominions. It is ob- 
fervable, that ugu/fus fettled nine colonies, and Claudius 
three only, here ; which, ina region of fo vaft an extent, 
could neither have fufficient power thoroughly to fubjugate 
the natives, nor influence to conciliate their affeGions ‘to the 
Romans ', 
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AS the limits of Gztulia have not been fettled, either by Limits of 
Ptolemy, or any of the other antient geographers, it is Getulia. 


impoffible for us to define them. From {feveral authors it may, 
however, be inferred, that they were not always the fame. 
In Pliny’s time the Getulians poflefled a confiderable part, at 


leaft, of Tingitania ; the Mauru/fii having been fo extremely — 


_ weakened by long and bloody wars, that they could not make 


head againft them. Virgil affirms this people to have ex- 
tended themfelves from the Regio Syrtica to the Atlantic 
ocean 5 and Feffus Avienus feems to have fixed: their eaftern 
boundary not tar from the weftern confines of Marmarica, 
However, nothing certain concerning the extent and fituation 
of their country can be drawn either from thofe authors or 
Strabo, who only intimates the Getulians to have been a large 
nation, taking up a confiderable part of Libya Interior, and 


! Purn, lib. y. c. 1, & alib, Duo, lib. lx. Atorer: lib. iv; 
“ae / 
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poflefing fome territories in the neighbourhood of the Syrtes. 
Pliny fays, that Gatulia was terminated on the fouth by the 
river Nigris, or, as Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, which, accord-— 
ing to him, feparated it from E¢hiopia. But, notwithftand- 
ing the indefinite terms in which the antients have laid down 
this region, by comparing their feveral accounts and defcri- 
ptions, we fhall find the northern limits thereof contiguous. 
to, and frequently coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Nu- 
midia and the Mauritania ; and, by confulting the beft ob- 
fervations of the moderns, that it could not have reached to 
any great diftance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw (A), in one 
place, feems to infinuate, that the proper Geatulia did not ex- 
tend farther to the eaft than the meridian of Szga, i. e, about 
o° 10 E. of London, provided Tackumbreet be the antient 
Siga, as he imagines ; fince he there tells us, that the Mela- 
nogetuli and Garamantes occupied the traét behind Numidia, 
Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrtica, from that meridian to 
Cyrenaica : whereas in another place he fixes fome Gatulian . 
tribes in the remoteft part of the diftri&t of Zaab, and meri- 
dian of Conffantina, above fix degrees more to the eaftward 
than Sigaz. Whether or no either of thefe feemingly jarring 
accounts be true, or which of them is fo, we fhall not take 
upon us to determine ; but only obferve, that Guzula, or Gee 
zula, a province of the kingdom of Morocco, at the foot. of 
mount Atlus, feems to have preferved fome® traces of the an- 
tient Getulig. Could we lay any great ftrefs upon an affinity 
of names, this province was a principal part of Getulia ; in 
which cafe Dr. Shaw’s firft notion would have probability on 
its fides But, as the concurrent teftimony of the antients fa- 
vours the latter, we know not what to fay. However, the 
afcertaining the bounds of this rude and barbarous region is not 
a matter of fuch importance, as to deferve any great regard. 
We fhall therefore leave our geographical readers to choofe 
which of thefe notions they pleafe, or to reject both of them, 
if they think proper *. . 

As 


# Puin. I.v.¢. 2. Vire. “En. iv. ver. 40. & Serv. in loc. 
Puitvostrat. 1]. v. Stras, |. xvii. Festus Avizn. Prot, 
geogr. lib.iv. AcatHEM. geogr. lib. ii. ¢. 5. Saw ubi fupra, ~ 
pe132. &.136. Leo Arrican. part. ii. Marm. 1 iii. c. 51. 


(A) Dr. Shaw alfo tells us, 
that Ge/ulia extended into the 
defert or Sahara ; which fuppofes, 
that nothing but defert muit be 


left to the dire&t fouthward of it. © 
Therefore Melanogetulia,and the © 
country of the Garamantes, in 
conformity to the fituation af- 


figned 


% 
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As the Getulians, before the time of Jugurtha, \ed their Its towns, 
flocks from pafture to pafture, living, for the moft part, in rivers, 
tents, without any fixed habitation, our readers will not ex-= mountains, 
pect to find many towns in this country. Some, however, V/ir- &c. 
gil infinuates there to have been, though his commentator Ser- 
vius appears to be of a different opinion. Philo/tratus makes 
the Getulians to have iahabited the interior part of mount 
Abinna, or Abyla, and confequently, by intermixing them 
with the Maurufii, allows fome of them to have dwelt in 
towns. Pliny alfo intimates, that the Getulians in his time 
were mafters of a good part of Ma/fz/ylia ; and Apuleius af- 
figns them fome diftri@s, at leait, of Numidia Propria 3 
which teftimonies, if admitted, evince the fame thing. But 
Pliny and Ptolemy render it indifputable, when they mention 
the cities of Autolala, Talubath, &c. as appertaining to the 
Gatulians, The principal tribes of Proper Getulia were the 
Baniure, Darra, and Autololes (B), according to the laft- 
mentioned geographers. It is probable, that the Baniure 
bordered upon Yingitania, as the Darre did upon the Ethio- 
pians called Perorfi and the Pharufii. The Autololes feem to 
have been by much the moft powerful, and to have {pread 
themfelves over that part of Tingitania bordering on the coatt 
of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city Autolala, from which 
they derived their name, we know nothing farther of, than 
that it ftood betwixt the Subus and the Salathus, the only two 
rivers of note, except the Gir and the Nigir, that watered 
Gatulia, Of Talubath nothing has been tranfmitted down 
to us by the antients, but the bare name. As the Sahara 
began not far from the fouthern foot of mount /¢/as, this 
country was undoubtedly, for the moft part, fandy and de- 
fert ; however, it was interfperfed with feveral fruitful {pots. 
Mount Sagapola, eminent for nothing but its being the limit 
of Gatulia on the fide of the A@elanogetuli, and containing 
the fources of the Subus and Salathus above-mentioned, feems 
to have been the only mountain of any note in the region we 
are now upon. As for the promontories, ce. we meet with 
~ None meriting any attention ; though from Pliny it may be 


figned them by, the antients, muft 
have lain E. S. E. of Getulia, 
and confequently have begun in 
an eaftern direGion from it (1). 
(B) Play fays, that the Ve/u- 
ni, or, according to fome MSS, 
the Ne/uni, were a branch of the 
Autololes, who, feparating from 


(1) Shaw ubi fup. p. 136, 


(4) Plin. in loc, citat. Orof. li, 6.2. . 
FP i 


their brethren, fettled upon the 
borders of Ethiopia, and afters 
wards formed a diftinét nation. 
Orofius informs us, that the du- 
tololes, or, as the MSS. falfly 
have it, Auloles, were called, in 
his time, Galaules (2). 
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inferred, that the Premontorium Solis, and fome ports already 
mentioned, might have been in a territory afterwards annexed 
to the Proper Gatulia, The only curiolity here, deferving a 
place in hiftory, was the vaft quantity of the purple-fifh pro- 
duced in that part of the Atlantic ocean wathing the Getulian 
fhore, with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently covered, 
The Teladufii, Sora, Dryite, Elulii, Mazices, lacmufii, and 
other obfcure nations, inhabiting either Numidia, or the confines 
of that country and Getulia, in the time of Piolemy, deferve fo 
little regard, that our readers will fcarce expect a bare enume= 
ration of their names. However, we muft not omit obferv- 
ing, that, as Ptolemy places the Pharu/ii to the north of mount 
Sagapola, they may be confidered as a clan or canton of the 
Gatulians ; efpecially fince Pliny affirms their diftri to have 
ftretched itfelf out as far as the Atlantic ocean, and ela 
makes them to haye attended Hercules in his expedition againft 
the He/perides. It is not therefore probable, that mount 
Phrurefus, near four degrees eaft of the Afulucha, fhould 
have been fo denominated from the Pharufii ; except we will 
fuppofe this ridge of mountains to have been the eaftern limit 
of that nation, and that they were fo numerous and power- 
ful as to have fpread themfelves over a tract extending from 
thence to the Atlantic ocean. In fuch a cafe we might, with 
Dr. Shaw, allow, that the inhabitants of mount Phrurafus 
were part of the Pharu/ii. Perhaps this notion may be coun- 
tenanced by Aée/a and Pliny, when they intimate the Pharu/ii 
to have been’ an opulent people in antient times, and to have 
bordered upon the Nigrite, in the neighbourhood of the river 
Nigir, which, with Ptolemy, they make one of the bounda- 
ries of the Getulians, The vicinity of the Nigrite and Pha- 
rufii is likewife taken notice of by Dionyfus Afer and Strabo b, 

ACCORDING to “Fofephus and St. Ferom, Chavilah, or Ha- 
vilab, the fon of Cush, was the father of the Getulians ; 
for which reafon we find them called Evilei or Havilei. As 
it is well known, that Havilah, or Chavilah, fettled in Ara- 
bia Felix, and that from him his defcendents there affumed 
the mame of Chaulotei and Chaulafii, it cannot well be 
doubted, but that Getulia was firit peopled from Arabia 
Felix, as has been already hinted. This likewife renders 
probable the authority of the antients, who affert, that the 
Getulians intermixed themfelves. with the Perfians, and that 
the Pharufii, in particular, were of Perfic extraGtion. ' For, 


_ > Sariusr. in Jugurth. © Vire. & Serv. ubi fupra. Arun, 
in Apol. Pun. & Puinostrat, ubifajra. Met. L. iii. c. 10, 
Prox. ubifup. Dionys, Ar. v. 215. Priscian. v. 200. STRaR. 
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Perfia and Arabia being, in a manner, contiguous regions, ma- 

_ ny Perfians probably attended fome of the 4rabian colonies 
~ pafling into Africa, or at leatt followed Sefac and Hercules in 
their Libyan expeditions. We find no obfcure traces of the 
Dara, a Getulian tribe above-mentioned, in Leo and Mar- 

_ mol, who defcribe a province, bounded on the weft by thofe 
of Gexula and Sus, called Dara, correfponding nearly with 
the tract affigned that people by Pliny ; and it is well known, 
that the Darrhe are a nation of Arabia Felix, taken notice of 
by Stephanus, Ptolemy, and Pliny. This may ferve as an ad- 
ditiona] argument in favour of an early migration of Arabians 
into Getulia. To which we may farther add, in fupport of that 
migration, thatthe word Getulia, or Chetulia, bears no incon- 
fiderable refemblance to Chavilah, Chevilah, Chavilath, Che- 
wilath, Chavilat, or Chevilat. Both Pliny and Ptolemy have 
 remembred the river Daras, or Darat, which they fay pro- 
duced great numbers of crocodiles. If our readers fhould be 
difpofed to allow the modern Darodus, or Darodt, to be that 
rivet, as it is not improbable fome of them may, they would 
be convinced, that Prolemy had not only placed his Darat, or 
Daradus, vaftly too much to the fouthward, but likewife made 
his Mauritania Tingitana to comprehend a great part of Gz- 
tulia, if not the whcle country. It is certain, that the names 
and fituation of the provinces of Gezula and Dara render 
this nota little probable. The word Dara feems to fignify 
“a generation or habitation of fhepherds, and is therefore very 
applicable to a tribe of Gaztulians, who, as well as the modern 
Darans and Gezulians, had fcarce any other pofleflions than 
theirflocks. Some antient authors related, that the Tyrians. 
had, in very early ages, many cities here, and in the neigh- 
bouring parts of Libya Interior, which were deftroyed by the 
Nigrites and Pharu/fit ; but this notion is rejected as fabulous 


_by Strabo. ; SEAR: Zp Pie 
Tue fir Getulians, according to the Punic hiftorians, Their go- 


were fome of the moft antient inhabitants of Africa, ex- verament, 
~ tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of government, &c. 
laws, or manners, efpecially fuch as ever prevailed in a civi- 
lized ftate. They lived upon the flefh of wild beafts, eating 
upon the ground, after the manner of cattle. They roved 
about the country, taking up their lodging where-ever the 
night furprifed them. Some of the Pharufiz, or Phaurufii, 
at firft, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived in caves 


¢ Joseru. & D. Hizronym. apud Auprer. lib. iil. c. 9. 
Meu. Pun. Strap ubifap. Dionys. Ar. ver.g53. Fesrus 
Avien. ver.1136. Atprer. ubifup. c. 10. Srepu. Byzanr. 
deurb. Puin. & Prov. ubi fup. Leo Ararcan. 1 vi. Mar. 


vil. c.Q. AupRer. ubi fup. c. 14. 
ae : : like 
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like the Troglodytes. But this ftate of barbarity, Salu/? tells 
us, continued only till Hercules came amongft them ; which 
is a farther, proof of what Sir //aac Newton has advanced with 
regard to the age of that hero. For, as we have lately ob- 
ferved, the Getulians were far from being perfectly civilized 
in the time of Fugurtha, and therefore Hercules did not pro- 
bably precede that age fo long as the generality of the antient 
chronologers fuppofed. It is believed by fome good authors, to 
whofe fentiments we pay a great deference, that the Getulians, 
however rude and barbarous, at leaft towards the Roman times, 
were under the direction of certain (C) phylarchs, or heads of 
Kabyles, as their pofterity areat this day. However, if they had 
then any fixed or ftated laws, we are now intirely ignorant of 
them. Ifthey had any (D) cuftoms likewife, different from 
thofe of their neighbours the Numidians and Mauritanians, 
the knowlege of them has not reached us. As all the authors 
mentioning them are utterly filent as to any particulars re- 
lating to their religion, we muft fuppofe it to have been the 
fame with that of their neighbours already taken notice of, or 
with that of their progenitors the antient 4rabs, which will 
hereafter be briefly defcribed. eo relates, that many of the 
antient Africans erected magnificent temples in honour of 
the Sun and Fire, which they worfhiped, wherein they had a 
perpetual fire ; though others of them adored another planet. _ 
Probably the Gztulians were fome of the former, as being 
partly defcended from the Perfians, who profefled the Magian 
religion. Their language muft andoubtedly have borne a near 
refemblance. to the antient Arabic, and the other Oriental 
tongues. This does not only appear from what has been al-_ 
ready advanced, but likewife from the Showiahan vocabulary 
given us by Dr. Shaw, moft, if not all, of whofe words are 
eafily deducible from the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Sy- 
riac. Our readers will not expect to meet with any arts or 


(C) Strabo calls thefe phylarchs feems to obferve, that the Getu- 


kings ; and tells us, that they fo 
delighted in horfes, that, amongtt 
them, they brought up yearly an 
hundred thoufand colts. He like. 
wife informs us, that thefe horfes, 
as well as the Gatudian larger cat- 
tle, had hoofs longer than thofe 
of any other nation (3). 

(D) One cuftom, however, we 
muit not pafs over here. Lucan 


(3) Strad, J. xvii, 


lians were mixed with their cat- 
tle in their mapalia,as Dr. Shaw 
relates of the Bedoweens in the 
kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis 
at this day. ‘The former author 
alfo infinuates, that many of the 
Getulians were carried about the 
country, with their Pezates, in 
carts or waggons, after the man- 
ner of the antient Scythians (4). 


(4) Lucan ‘liv, Shacw ubi fup. p. 288. 
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erudition in fuch a country as Getulia, and therefore will not 
_ fuppofe, that we have any thing to offer on that head here ¢. 

Wiru regard to the tranfactions of this nation, we have 4 brief 
not much to, fay. Herodotus and Scylax take no notice of the @ccount of 
Getulians ; which renders it probable, that, when thofe wri- the Getu. 
ters lived, they were very obfcure. The firft authors that lians ¢2/2 
mentioned them were probably fome of thofe old hiftorians the time of 
from whom Livy extracted the materials for his work ; fince efpafian. 
he gives us to underftand, that a corps of them ferved under 
Hannibal in the fecond Punic war. ‘That general, according 
to him, having taken and rafed Acerre, formed a defign upon 
Cajilinum, and fent a body of Getulians, under the command 
of their general J/alea, to attack it. J/ala foon took poft 
before the town, when, finding every-where a profound fi- 
lence, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garifon kept themfelves ftill within the town™through 
fear; which encouraged him to attempt forcing epen the 
gates. But he was repulfed by two Praneftine cohorts ; who, 
fallying out upon.him, cut many of the Getulians to pieces, 
and obliged the reft to retire, with great precipitation, to the 
‘Carthaginian army, which was advancing to fupport them, 
Whether or no Ma/finiffa, who fo greatly extended his con- 
quefts in Africa, ever fubdued them, hiftory informs us not 5 
but we are aflured by Sallu/?, that his grandfon ‘fugurtha 
taught them to keep their ranks, and inftru@ted them in mi- 
litary difcipline. However, they ferved-that prince more by 
plundering the allies of the Romans, than by their bravery in 
time of aétion ; for the army he had raifed and difciplined in 
Gatulia was eafily routed by Adarius near Certa, That part 
of Getulia under the dominion of Fudsa (for it does not ap- 
pear, that the whole country was ever fubje€t to him) revolted 
to Fulius Cefar. But, that with Numidia it was reduced 
into a Roman province, we cannot pofitively affirm ; efpe- 
cially fince Augu/ius gave a part of Getulia, probably this, 
with the Mauritania, to the younger ‘Fuba, as an equivalent 
for Numidia, his father’s kingdom, which, fays Divo, had 
before put on the form of a province. Be that as it will, it 
was ravaged by Sittius, as has been already obferved, when 
“Fuba had drawn all bis forces out of it, in order to join the 
Pompeians ; which might poffibly occafion the aforefaid re- 
yolt. About the year of Rome 759. the Gatulians rebelled 
againft king fuba, maflacring all the Romans fettled in his 
dominions, and committing moft dreadful ravages in all the 
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provinces fubje&t to him. Dia afcribes this defection to the 
refentment of the Getulians, who were extremely incenfed 
againft the Romans for impofing a prince upon them, and not 
permitting them to live under the Roman government. But, 
however this may be, Cornelius Coffus gave them fo complete 
an overthrow, that they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms 
he thought fit to prefcribe. This was looked upon at Rome as 
fo confiderable an exploit, that he had triumphal honours de- 
creed him, and was permitted to affume the cognomen Getu- 
licus. Notwithftanding which, this people fo recovered them- 
felves, that in the elder Piiny’s time they had fettlements in 
Numidia and Tingitania, as may be inferred from that authar 
and Philoftratus °, 


Ca AP ayy, 
The Hiftory of the Melanogetuli, Nigrite, and Gara- 


mantes. 


DTOLEMY places the Melanogatuli, or black Gatu« 
~ hans, between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargala, in 
a diftrict fouth-eaft of Getulia Propria, to which it is conti- 
guous, and north of the river Nigir. They werea nation un- 
doubtedly different from the Getulians, and confidered in that 
view by Piolemy, though Cellarius infinuates them to have 
been a tribe of that people. Their complexion not only 
evinces this, but likewife, that their progenitors were different 
from thofe of the Getulians. Of courfe, therefore, the Dare 
ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to be looked upon as a clan 
of the Melanogetul: ; nor does the fituation of Leo’s Dara 
above-mentioned quadrate with fuch a iuppofition. Mount 
Ufargala is called by Leo Guargala, and by Dr. Shaw Hyer- 
gla. he former of thofe authors informs us, that near the 
foot of this ridge of mountains there Were, in his time, fome 
caftles, and a great number of villages, whofe inhabitants 
were very rich, as being adjacent to the 4Agades, an opulent - 
trading nation, and all of them perfe@ly black. Ptolemy fays, . 
that the Bagrada derives its ftreams from fome fountains on 
mount U/argala ; but the lateft obfervations demonftrate this 
to be a miftake. The modern diftri@ of Wad-reag in the 
province of Con/lantina, containing a colle@ion of twenty- 
five villages, ranged in a N. E. and S. W. direction, feems 


€ Liv. lib. xxiii. c. 18. Sanzusr. ubi fup. Dro, lib. xliit, 
fub init. Hrer, de bell. Afric. Duo, 1. ly. p. 567. ad A. ULC, 
759- Puin. & Purtostrat, ubi fup. 
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to correfpond with a part of the country of the Welanogetuli, 
according to Dr. Shaw. Ma-jyre, the neareft of thefe vil- 
lages to Zaab, a territory anfwering, as fhould feem, to the 
fouth-eaftern part of Getulia, is ten leagues to the S. of E/- 
Fythe, the laft village of Zaad. Tum-marnah, the next place 
of note, is fix leagues to the weftward of Ma-jyre, and twelve 


to the N. E. of Tuggart, the capital of Wad-reag, and the 


Legort of Leo. Tugeurt ftands ina plain, without any river 
running by it; the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other 
villages of Wad-reag, being fupplied with water by ‘wells, due 
100, and fometimes 200, fathom deep. This method they are 
obliged to have recourfe to, their territory being in a manner 
deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. They dig through 
different layers of fand and gravel, till they come to a fleaky 
kind of ftone like flate, which is known to lie imme- 
diately above the abyf{s, called by them The fea below-ground, 
This ftone is no fooner broken through, than a flux of water 
afeends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that the perfon 
et down to perform the operation has fometimes been over- 
aken and fuffocated by it, though raifed up with the greatef 
lexterity. The country likewife of the Beni Mezzab, fitu- 
ted thirty-five leagues to the S. of the mountains of the 
Ammer, fuppofed to be a part of the Mons Phrurafus of Pt9- 
emy, the large villaze of En-goufah, thirty leagues to the 
» W. by W. of Tuggurt, and the Populous city of Wur- 
tab, with their dependencies, even to the banks of the Nigir, 
wr learned and ingenious traveler believes might have been 
acluded in. Melanogetulia, As Ptolemy places the Melanoga- 
ult next to the Pharufii in a fouthern direction, fixing his 
Vigritian Ethiopians in a tract lying to the N. of the Nigir ; 
nd as Mela, Pliny, and Strabo, feem to give the Niorite 
kactly the fame fituation with regard to the Pharufit and the 
Vigir, but are quite filent as to the Melanogetuli ; we can- 
ot help thinking the Mlanogatuli and Nigrite one and the 
me people. If this be admitted, it will appear extremely 
‘obable, that their territories extended to the Nigir, and that 
1ey had fome places of note in thofe parts ; fince, according 
| Ptolemy, many towns ftood not far from that river, of which 
ie principal were Peffide, Saluce, Nigira, Thige, Cuphe, 
hamondicana, and Vellegia. The moft noted rivers of this 
untry were the Gir and the-Nigir. The Gir, or, as it is 
»w called in our beft maps, Ghir, had its fountains on mount 
brurcejus, or, according to Dr. Shaw, the mountains of the 
mmer. It took its courfe through part of the Sahara, in a 
E. dire&tion, fome degrees to the fouthward of the tropic 
Cancer. The ingenious traveler juft mentioned believes 
e modern Wed Adge-dee to be the Gir of Ptolemy, Agathee 
HET US 
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merus, and Claudtian. But the principal river of Nigritia, 
and one of the moft famous in the world, is that called by 
Ptolemy the Nigir, by the Nigritians Wed, or Huid Nyar, 
ie. The black river, and by the Europeans the Niger. ‘This 
river, according to the beft modern geographers, has its fource 
near a ridge of mountains in the kingdom of Gorhan, not 
far from the cohfines of Abaffia, or Upper Ethiopia. It crofles 
the whole region of Nigritia ina weftern direction, and, after 
being fwelled by the acceflion of feveral rivers in its courfe, 
at laft difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The Negroes 
likewife call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians ; this laft nation confidering it as a branch of 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it overflows 
the adjacent territories in the fame manner as the Nile; 
which, if true, may be another reafon for the Arabic appel- 
lation. If any credit may be given to Leo, and the African 
hiftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cuj/b, firft peopled the ahara 
betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, and therefore 
probably Nigritia itfelf, or at leaft part of it. From the fame 
author it appears, that the various Nigritian dialects bear an 
affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian tongues ; to 
which we may add, and confequently to the Ethiopic, which 
does not differ widely from them. As for the cuftoms, Se. 
of the people we are now upon, they muft be referved for 
that branch of the modern hiftory to which they moft pro- 
perly belong. Our readers may likewife there expeét to find 
as accurate a geographical defcription, and natural hiftory, of 
this country, as can be drawn from the beft obfervations that 
have hitherto been made. For it would be abfurd to infert 
them here, ‘as the antients were fo little acquainted with Né- 
gritia. The Carthaginians, however, had undoubtedly fome 
knowlege of the Nigrita, fince it appears probable from 
Frontinus (A), that ene part of their armies confifted of 

Nigritian 
(A) From the paflage of Fron- 


with a Negro’s or Nigritian’ 
tinus here referred to, it is evi- 


head upon them. One of thefe 


dent, that the Carthaginians had 
Melanogetulian or Nigritian 
troops in their fervice before the 
time of Gelon, and confequently 
that they had fome knowlege of 
the Blacks above five hundred 
years before the birth of Chrift. 
This will enable us to account 
for a ftrange phenomenon in an- 
tiquity, z.¢. feveral antique coins 


coins is to be found in the Ear 
of Pembroke’s invaluable cabinet 
and another in that of the reve 
rend and learned Mr. Wife, cu 
fios archivorum, and Fellow o 
Trinity-college, in the univerfit 
of Oxford. That of my Lor 
Pembroke, being well prefervec 
is a moft noble curiofity. Mi 
Wife received his from one of th 

autho 
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Nigritian troops. The Nigrite ufed fcythed chariots in their 
wars, and were armed after the manner of the weftern Ethio- 
prans, i. e. with bows and arrows of the fame make, as we 
learn from Strabo. According to the fame author, the Pha- 
‘rufii, and therefore, probably, the Nigrite, adjacent to them, 
traveled in caravans through the deferts to Cirta, and kept 
epen a communication with the Maurufi.. On thefe occa- 
fions they carried with them bottles filled with water, tied to 
their horfes bellies, left they fhould die of thir in the yaft 
deferts they were obliged to traverfe. _ From hence it is unde- 
deniably clear, that thefe Pharufian and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a vaft diftance from Cirta, and thofe places of Mau- 
ritania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Negroes, or 
Blacks, held an early correfpondence with the antient A/fqu- 
ritanians, Numidians, and Carthaginians *, 

’ THE Garamantes were fituated to the S. E. of Getulia, 
and E. of the Nigrite. The limits of their country we can- 


not take upon us to afcertain (B) ; though, from what the 


antients 


® Prov. liv. ¢.6. Crrrar. geogr. antiq. I. iv. c. 8. feet. 2. 


P- 943. ed. Lipf, 1732. Srras. Lili. & 1, xvii. 
- 1. c.4. Prin. lv. ce. 4. & c. 8. 


MER. 1. ii. c. 10. 
I. Leo Arrican, 


Pompon. Met. 
Cuavupian. ].i. Acarus- 


S. Jur. Fronrin. firat. 1. i. c. 11, ex. 18. 
& Maro. paff. Gen. c. ro: ver. 7. Gouir 


note ad Alfraganum, p. 89. ut & ipfe Aurracan. p. 36. Geo- 
graph. Nubienf. clim. iv. part. i. SHaw, P. 58. 87. 136, & 


alib. 


authors of this hiftory, who had 
it from Mr. Befwick, whofe bro- 
ther was for fome time the Byi- 
tifo conful at Tripoly, near which 
City it was found. As the Car- 
thaginians had a communication 
with Nigritia, it is probable, that 


they fent fome of their artificers 


upon certain occafions thither. 
And, fince they coined money in 
a very elegant manner, as above 
obferved, we may conclude, that, 
upon fome extraordinary event, 
either in Nigritia, or their own 
dominions, they ftruck thofe 
pieces.. ‘This will receive a far- 
ther acceflion of ftrength from 


the country wherein Mr. W7i/’s 
was dug up, which was fubjeét 
to the Carthaginians ; that na- 
tion being in poffeffion of all the 
maritim territories extending from 
their capital city to the borders of 
Cyrenaica (1). 

(B) That the Mifulani, Mi/u- 
lami, orMufulani, were feated 
near the country of the Gara- 
mantes, or at leaft not at a very 
great diftance from it, appears 
from Tacitus. But we can nei- 
ther precifely determine the fi- 
tuation of this Numidian tribe, 
though at the foot of mount 4z- 
dus, nor that of many others, to 


i (1) Frontin, firat. Lis cot, ex, 18, Univ, bi, vel. xvii, 2: 328 (A). 
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antients have delivered in general concerning it, we may pre~ 


fume, 


Ethiopia. 


that it extended to the borders of the {C) Proper 
That it confifted of many large territories, may 


likewife be inferred (D) from Herodotus, Virgil, Feftus Avie- 


nus, and others. However, 


able breadth, according to Strabo. 
part of the antient Garamantes 


it was not of 


any very conlider- 
Dr. Shaw believes, that 
fpread themfelves over that 


traét comprehending the diftricts of Gad-demz, Fezzan, and 
fome of the more diftant cities and villages of the kingdom of 


Tripolt, 


Be that as it will, the region we are now upon 


abounded with wild beafts, and its moft antient inhabitants 


were fo favage, that they fled 


longing to any other nation. 


at the fight of a perfon be- 
They were at the fame: time 


intirely deftitute of arms, and had not the courage to defend 
themfelves, if attacked ; from which circumftances it is ap- 
parent, that at firft they induftrioufly avoided all kinds of cor- 


refpondence with other nations. 
or rather da/bkras, 
near mount Girgiris, and the 


they built towns, 
were Garama, the metropolis, 


fource of the Cinyphus, Debris, 


wit, the Na/abutes, Mucuni, Tu- 
lenfii, Machufii, Taladufii, &¢ 
(2). 

(C) Virgil joins the Garaman- 
tes with the Indians, only to de- 
note, that they were both very 
remote nations ; and that the Ro- 
manempire was to extend, or ra- 


However, in procefs of time 
the principal of which 
and AJatelge. They like- 
ther did extend, to the fartheft 
parts. For they were not con- 
tiguous to each other, Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Perfia, &c. lying be- 
tween them. So Horace, when 
he would intimate, that the mer- 
chant traverfed the remoteft-re- 
gions for gain, fays, 


Impiger extremos currit mercator ad Indos: 


where he is not to be underftood 
as intending preci/ely the Indians, 
but any nation ata valt diftance 
from Rome. Servius and others 
confirm what we here fuggelt 

(D) We might here give our 
readers a catalogue of the names 
of towns and clans, faid to have 
appertained to the Garamcntes 
by Pliny and Prolemy. Bu, as 
the fituation of none of them can 
be defined, and nothing but their 


(2) Tacit. annal. ii. iti. iv. 
vill, & Ain. vi. Serv, in loc. 


& Ptol, ubt fup. 


Plin, & Prol. ubi fup. 
Hor, fis eps ts 


names has been tranfmitted down 
to us by thofe authors, we think 
an infertion of it intirely faperflu- 
ous. Norivers of note, belong- 
ing to the country of the Gara- 
mantes, except the Ciayps, or . 
Cinypus, and the Gir, are taken 
notice of by the antients ; nor 
do they mention any mountains 
in it, except thofe called by Pro- 
lemy Girgiris and Vallis Gara- 
mantica (4). 


(3) Virg. ecl. 
(4) Herodot. 1. iv. Plin. 


wile, 
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wile, when they became:a little more civilized, aflociated 
with the Afarmaride, a neighbouring people ; and carried on 
a trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Perfians, and Ethio- 
pians, ‘This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries by 
means of caravans, pafling to Carthage from thence through 
the fandy deferts of the Garamantes ; which we cannot think 
improbable. Though feveral arguments might be offered in 
fupport of this opinion, we fhall content ourfelves here with 
obferving, as a ftrong prefumption of its truth, that, accord 
ing to feveral authors, the Garamantes, Perfians, and Ethio- 


pians, fupplied the Carthaginians with vaft numbers of gems,’ 


which were almoft invaluable. Notwithftanding the coward- 
ice of the moft antient Garamantes mentioned by Herodotus, 
yet, in after-ages, their pofterity feem to have been of an- 
other difpofition, as may be collected from Pliny, Tacitus, and 
feftus Avienus. 
Libya in the fame manner as their fucceffors the modern Be- 
doweens do at this day ; whilft otHers inhabited the (E) da/b- 
hras {cattered up and down thefe parched and unfruitful plains. 
The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, and fupported 
themfelyes by hunting, which fometimes they continued to 
the winter-folftice ; the wild beafts being refrefhed by the co- 


pious rains which fell at that time, and affording them then 


excellent diverfion. Nay, according to Herodotus, they hunted 
the Troglodytes themfelves, a barbarous nation living in caves 
under-ground, in vehicles, drawn by two pair of horfes, made 
for that purpofe. Nigritia, and the country of the Gara- 
mantes feem, for the moft part, to have been peopled at firft 
from Egypt and Ethiopia, and confequently to have been the 
defcendents of Mi/raim and Cub, though we doubt not but 
fome colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. It appears from 
fome of the moft perfe& Egyptian mummies now remaining, 
that the features of the antient Egyptians much refembled 
thofe of the prefent Negrees ; which isa proof, that the lat+ 
ter muft have been originally nearly related to the former. 
The language, or languages, therefore, fpoken in thefe re- 


(E) Herodotus informs us, that, laid freth eatth upon the falt, and 


Some of them roved about the deferts of . 


in the country of the Garaman- 
tes, there was a pillar, or rather 


mountain, of falt, with a fountain 
iffuing from the fummit of it, | 


and palm-trees covering the ad- 


_ jacent lands s that the natives firft 


(5) Herodot. /, iv: 


Vor. XVIII, 


then fowed their corn there 
and that they bordered upon the 
Lotophagi, whom we fhall pre-e 
fently have occafion to mention 


(5). 


Q. Bins, 


ae5 


Ay: 
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gions, bore a great affinity at firft to the Egyptian, Arabic, and 
Ethiopic; and may at this time, probably, be,impure dialeéts 
of them. We have no farther particulars of moment re- 
lating to the religion of the Garamantes, than that they, in 
common with the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians (F), wor- 
fhiped Fupiter Ammon (G), reprefenting him, for the moft 
part, with a ram’s head, or, at leaft, with ram’s horns, and 
had a famous temple facred to him. Pliny mentions a fur- 
prifing fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from noon to 
midnight, grew extremely warm, but from thence to the fun’s 
next approach to the meridian were fo cold as to be congealed. 
Matrimony did not prevail amongft the Garamantes, the men 
making ufe of the women juft as they fell in their way. At 
firft they were governed by heads of tribes, or phylarchs, as 
the Gztulians, Arabs, &c. but afterwards monarchy feems 
to have taken place amongft them, as we learn from Tacitus. 
Pliny mentions a king of the Garamantes, who was brought 
back from exile by two hundred dogs, that refifted all who 
oppofed them. ‘Though Ptolemy afferts them to have been a 
large and powerful nation, extending themfelves from mount 


(F) The great veneration in 
which the nations here mentioned 
had Jupiter Ammon, as well as 
the form under which he was 


exhibited to public view in this 
temple, appears from the follow- 
ing lines of Lucan : 


Ventum erat ad templum, Libycis quod gentibus unum 
Inculti Garamantes habent : flat corniger illic 
Jupiter, ut memorant, fed non aut fulmina vibrans, 
Aut fimilis noftro, fed tortis cornibus, Ammon. 

Non illic Libyce pofuerunt ditia gentes 

Templa, nec Eois /plendent donaria gemmis ; 
Quamvis Zthiopum populis, Arabumque beatis 
Gentibus, atque Indis unus fit Fupiter Ammon. 


Herodotus fays, that Ammon was . of fheep produced in Libya (6). 


reprefented by an image with a 
ram’shead, becaufe Hercules faw 
his ftatue covered with the fkin 
of a ram ; and Diodorus, becaufe 
Jupiter, in all his wars, wore an 
helmet refembling the head of 
that animal. But this reprefent- 
ation feems to have been rather 


an allufion to the great numbers — 


(6) Heredot, five Died, Sits hiii, Lucan. 1 ix; 


Sil, Ital, hy in 


(G) Itis intimated by Virgil 
and Silius, that Jarbas, cotem- 
porary with Dido, was a de- 
fcendent of Ammon, and that he 
reigned over this country. But 
the authors, from whom they 
extracted this notion, are now lott 


(7). 


(7) Virg. Bn ive 


Ufargala 


mt 
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U/argala to the lake or morafs Nuba, yet we find fearce any 
of ‘their affairs recorded in hiftory: Mofiniffa took refuge 
amongtt them, after he had been diiven out of his dominions 
by Syphax. As the roads to their country from Aféuritania 
were rendered impracticablé by robbe:s, the Romans knew little 
of them till after the expiration of the republic. Lucius Cor- 
nelius Balba intirely fubdued them, for which He had a tri- 
umph granted himi by @ugu/tus. However, by fome means 
or other, they afterwards fhook off the Rosian yoke ; fince 
we are informed by Florus, that, fome years after, Co/fus 
Cerached Curinius with a body of troops dgainft them, and the 
Marmaride ; and by Tacitus, that the king of the Garaman- 
des joined Tacfarinas, in the reign of Tiberius, againft the 


| Romans. After the laft defeat and death of Tacfarinas, they 


fent embaffadors to Remie, to appeafe the refentment of Tibe+ 
ius ; which, we fuppofe, was done by an abfolute fubmiffion 
to him, finct it appears probable, that the Rostan empire 
extended on that fide almoft, if not intirely, to the northern 
bank of the Wigir >, 

_As for the Nube, Perorfi, Tarualte, Mimaci, Aftacuft, 
Aronce, Dermones, Matites, Gongnla, Nabathre, and many 
other obfcure nations inhabiting that part of Libya Interior 
called by the antients the weftern Zrhiopia, and extending 
from the Nigir.to the Line, we have nothing to fay of them ; 


the old geographers having tranfmitted to us only their bare ~ 


names. However, it will be propér to obferve, that the vaft 
traét occupied by them comprehended the Upper or Proper 
Guiney, together with the kingdoms of Gago, Guber, Bito, 
Temian, Otangara, Dauma, Biafaré, Mujac, Medra, and 
fome diftricts of that of Gorhan. Hence it appears, that the 
antient Nigritia was but a part of the modern Negroland 5 
4nd that in early times the Nigrite, or Nebroes, went by the 
general name of Ethiopians. As we fina likewife the promon- 
tory Séloes, or Soloentia, fituated in the country we are now 
upon, and feveral places to the fouth of it, taken notice of by 
Hanno in his periplus, we may conclude from hence, that the 


b Heropor. |, iv. Vire. |. vi. & Serv. in loc. Lucan. 
Ll. iv, Festus Avrenus, v. 320. Mev. 1. i. c.8. Tacit. 
annal. i. ii. iti. iv. Srras. |. xvii. Prin. 1. xxxviil. c. 7. & 
Davecuamp. inloc. Perron. Ars. in fatyric. Vide & Cur. 


 Henpe. de Carthag. repub. |. if. fed. 1. c. 8. Siu. Irav. }. ii. 


& alib. Prot. ubi fup. Pury. 1. vili.c. 4. Fror. 1. iv.c. ult. 
Leo Arrica®. & MArm. ubi fup. Univ. hift. vol. xii, p. 513. 
vol. xiv. p.188, & alib. Staw ubi fup. p. 136. Gorpon’s eflay 
towards explaining the hieroglyp. fig. on the copy of an ant. muine 
belong. to Capt. Lethieullier, p.2. Lond. 1737. 

Q. 2 : Carthaa 
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The Liby- 
ans of 
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Carthaginians had a knowlege of the Blacks fome hundred 
ears before the deftru€tion of their ftate by the Romans. 
That the Greeks alfo were not ignorant of them in the age 
of Scylax, mav be inferred from that author ; but, as both he 
and Hanno ftuffed their journals with fables, {carce any thing 
probable relating to them can be drawn from thence. Hee 
vodotus and Dioderus Sicuius have given us faint defcriptions 
of the cuftoms and difpofitions of fome few of their clans, 
which will hereafter be touched upon. Pliny and Ptolemy 
were greatly in the dark with regard to all particulars of mo« 
ment concerning the weftern Ethiopians ; and Strabo only in- 
timates, that, as fcarce any intercourfe had ever been kept up 
between them and the Roman empire, the accounts publifhed 
of thems in his age, were little better than downright fictions, 
‘Yo infert therefore a collection of fuch idle tales, would be 
unbecoming an hiftorian ; fince it could neither afford in- 
ftruétion, nor give any real entertainment, to the rational 
part of his readers ©. 


C HareeP, = VIN; 


The Hiftory of the Libyans and Greeks inhabiting the 
Tract between the Borders of Egypt and the River 
Triton, comprebending Marmarica, Cyrenaica, and 
the Regio Syrtica, 


SSEeO. Tals 
The Hiftory of the Libyans of Marmarica, 


M48 MARICA, according to Scylax, Pliny, and Aga= 
themerus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree in the 


Marmari- main, was bounded on the eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyres 


a; 


naica; on the fouth by the Sahara, or deferts of Libya Inte- 
rior and on the north by the Adediterranean. After paffing 
the Glaucum Promontorium, cape Deris, the port Leuca/pis, 
and other inconfiderable promontories and harbours, juft men+ © 
tioned by the antient geographers, we come to Paretonium,. 


called Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confiderable note. Flo- 


» 
_° Hanno Cartiac. in perip!. Scytax, Caryanp. in pe- 
tipl. Heropor. Dtop. Sic. Straso, Mex. Puin. Prot. 
ubi fup. Leo Arrican. Mout, Senex, Maxw. aliique recent. 
geogr, 


Tus 
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rus ftiles this city and Pelufium the two horns of Egypt; from 
whence it appears, that he looked upon Marmarica as part 
of Egypt, and Paretonium as a fortrefs of great ftrength, 
The laft article is confirmed by firtius, who feems to inti- 
mate, that he received fome annoyance from it, though the 
garifon could not hinder him from fupplying bimfelf with wa- 
ter. We learn from Procopius, that it remained for a long 
time difmantled, but at laft had its fortifications repaired by 
the emperor Fuftinian. At fome diftance from Paretonium, 
towards the frontiers of Cyrenaica, ftood Apis, atown fo de- 
nominated from the Egyptian deity of that name. Pliny re- 


lates, that it was famous on account of certain facred myfteries 


celebrated in it ; which, in conjunction with the name, infi- 
nuates vaft numbers of the Egyptians and Marmaride to have. 
reforted thither, in order to pay their devotions to Apis. Tri- 


Sarchis, Zagylis, and other places on the fea-coafts, enume- | 


rated by Ptolemy, are fo obfcure, that they merit no regard, 
The principal Libyan natians inhabiting this region were the 
Adyrmachida and Ammuonii,as appears from Scylax and Herodotus. 
As for the Zygrite, feated near the Greater Catabathmus, and 
the Buzes, lying more to the fouth, they are rarely mentioned 
by the antients. However, it may not be improper to ob- 
ferve, that the chief towns of the former were Azicis, Tucci+ 
tora, and Tachorfa ; and the capital of the latter Thanuthis. 
Pliny mentions the Mareote as a people feated near the Adyr- 
machide. Some authors feem to make the Marmaride a na- 
tion inhabiting a particular territory contiguous to the Greater, 
Catabathmus ; but we are inclined to believe, that AZarma- 
ride@.was a name common to all the Libyqns of Marmarica, 
If fo, all thefe Libyans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexan- 
dria ; though fometimes they ufed Libyan wine. The Adyr- 
machide, according to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, 
or fcymetar ; and, if Scy/ax may be credited, were feated not 
far from the Canopic mouth of the Nile. Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, places them, in his nome of Libya, more remote 
from the fea, It was a common cuftom with their wives to 
wear a chain of brafson each leg; to take great pains in 
dreffing their hair ; and, if they happened to find a loufe, to 
kill ic with their teeth, in revenge of the bite they had re- 
ceived. Their virgins, before marriage, were brought into 
the king’s prefence, that, ifany one of them pleafed him above 
the reft, he might lie with her. ' We learn nothing farther 
concerning them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from. whence probably they derived their name, Addermuch 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 


almoft in all points with the Egyptians ; which tallies with 
Be Q3 what 


¢39 


what has been already obferved. 


The Hiftory of the 


BAY. | 
The (A) Ammonii, fo called 


from Jupiter Ammon, or Ammun, theit chief deity, lay nearer 
Gyrenaica, and about ten days journey from Thebes in the 


Upper Egypt. 


camp, and the city of Ammon, 


Ptolemy mentions a place named Alexander’s 


as appertaining to this’ nation. 


Arrian, on the other hand, will not allow Ammon to have been 


a city ; but fays, that it was Q 
the temple of Ammon ftood. 


tus, that the Ammonii were a pretty populous nation, 


nly the fpot of ground on which 
It feems probable from “Herada- 


had a 


king of their own, and made war upon their neighbours 5 
though part of their territories cou-d be confidered only as a 


barren fandy defert. 


Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fif- 


teen days journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac 


nome of Egypt. 


Diodorus Siculus relates, 


that though the 


aforefaid temple (B) was furrounded by a fandy defert, yet its 


(A) Herodotus affirms the Am- 
gnonii to have been originally a 
colony of Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians ; and fays, that they {poke 
a language compofed of words 
taken from both thofe nations 

). 
(B) Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that this diftrit was fifty ftadia 
fquare, and that the inhabitants 
‘there enjoyed a perpetual fpring, 
He likewife intimates, that, with- 
in the firft wall of the caftle ftood 
the palace of the antient kings 
of Ammonia; within the fecond 
the Gynxeceum, containing the 
apartments of the royal family ; 
and, within the third, places for 
the houfhold troops to lodge in. 
He farther relates, that, at a {mall 
diftance from the walls, there 
was another temple of mmon, 
fhaded with fruit-trees, and hav- 
ing a fountain clofe by it, called 
Fons Solis, from the furprifing 
effects of the fun upon its water. 
The image of Ammon, according 
to him, was adorned with eme- 
galds, and other precious {tones 
of great yalue, and gave refponfes 


proper 


to thofe who came to confult the 
oracle, in a fingular and anufual 
way. It was carried about in a 
golden fhip by eighty priefts,;wha 
advanced tothe place whither the 
god, by a‘nod, direéted them, — 
great multitudes of matrons and 
virgins at the fame time cele- 
brating his praifes in fongs com- 
pofed after the manner of their 
country. 

Diodorus alfo gives us to un- 
derftand, that, when Alexander 
the Great was introduced into 
the temple of 4mmon, the fenior 
prieft addreffed himfelf to him in 
the following terms: God fave 
thee, MY SON, and affume to thy- 
Self this title, which Ammon 
confers upon thee. Tao whom, 
according to the fame author, 
that prince replied; J accept it, 
father ; and, provided you will 
enable me ta conquer the world, 
I feall ever efteem it as the 
greate? honour to be called your 
fon. . Upon which the prieft ap- 
proached the altar ; and when 
the perfons lifting up the image, 
according to cuftom, upon a fig- 


(1) Herodot. ¢. ii, 


nal 
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proper diftri& abounded with trees bearing great ple 
fruit, and was beautified with fountains. iE had alfo ee 
ftreets or villages in the neighbourhood of the temple, a caftle 
fortified with a triple wall, and near it an holy fountain 
called the fountain of the Suz, fince the qualities of the rater 
varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. Pedonia, Pni- 
geus, Climax, and other inconfiderable mediterranean towns 
deferve not the leaft attention ; nor are the fmall iflands 4 
the coatt, Pedonia, Phocufie, Hnefipafta, Edonis, or Hdo- 
nia, important enough to be defcribed. We learn from He- 
rodotus, that Camby/es, having advanced to Thebes, in his way 
to Ethiopia, detached from thence a body of fifty thoufand 
men, to lay wafte the country of the Ammonii, and burm 
the temple of Fupiter Ammon. But, after feveral days march 
over the deferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind beginning to 
blow from the fouth, at the time of their dinner, raifed the 
fands to fuch a degree, and brought in fuch a torrent upon 
them, that the whole corps was overwhelmed thereby, and 
perifhed. Alexander the Great, near two hundred years after, 
met with better fuccefs. in his journey to the temple afore- 
faid. . Authors are not intirely agreed whether the Marmaride 
are to be looked upon as Libyans or Egyptians; but the greateft 
part rank them amongft the former. Father Ca/met, in par- 
ticular, thinks, that Adarmarica was firft peopled by the de- 
fcendents of Lebabim the fon of Mifraim, mentioned by AZ- 
fes. However, he believes, that the limits of the Lehabim, 
or Lubim, are not known, and confequently, that they might 
have reached much farther than the borders of Cyrenaica 5 
efpecially, fince almoft the whole continent of 4frica is fome-~ 
times called Libya. If then the Marmaride were Libyans, 
what has been already delivered concerning the origin, reli- 
gion, cuftoms, &c. of the Numidian and Libyan Nomades, &c. 


nal given, moved forwards, the 
prieft anfwered, That the god had 
- granted his requeft. He then in- 
quired whether any of his father’s 
gurderers had efcaped juflice. 
To which the oracle cried out : 
Exprefs thyfelf better, fince na 
mortal can hill thy father 3 but all 
the murderers® of PuiLip have 
been brought to condign puni/r- 
ment. The pretended deity after- 
wards told him, That the uninter- 


rupted courfe of fuccess he had 
met with, was a full proof of his 
divine origin; and that he fbould, 
Sor the future, ever continue to be 
vitorious. In this manner did 
the artful priefts of Ammon footh 
Alexander's vanity, and draw 
from him many valuable pre- 
fents; after which he returned 
with his army to the confines of 


Egypt (2). 


(2) Diod, Sic. t xvii. 


will, 
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will, in a great meafure, hold true of them. Be that as it 


will, Herodotus affures us, that there was a great affinity be- | 
twixt them and the Egyptians, in moft points of moment. 

Though therefore, in compliance with the general opinion, 

we have here detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from 

very remote antiquity it was fubject to the kings of Egypt, 

for an account of the tranfactions of which it was the theatre, 

we muft be leave to refer our readers to the hiftory of that 

country, as well as thofe of the Perfians, Macedonians, and 

Romans, who fucceffively fubdued this kingdom +. 


SP eRe Oe Betis & b 
The hiftory of Cyrenaica. 


C YRENAICA was bounded on the eaft by Marmarica, 

on the weft by the Regio Syrtica, on the north by the 
Mediterranean, and on the fouth by the Sahara. In the geo- 
graphy of Cyrenaica, we find none of the antients inconfiftent 
with themfelves but Strabo, who, almoft in the fame breath, 
afferts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and maintains that 
Marmarica lay betwixt thofe two regions. The maritim 
towns Darnis, Gherfis, Phycus, Aptungis, 8c. were of no 
great repute, and therefore we fhall pafs them by ; as likewife 
the promontories Phycus and Zephyrium, the ports Paretonius, 
Nauftathmus, &c. with feveral other places of lefs note. The 
principal towns in this tra were Cyrene the metropolis, 4y- 
finoe or Teuchira, Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, and Apollonia, 
from whence the beft part of it was named Pentapalis. Adriane 
or Hadrianopoli-, fo denominated from the emperor Adrian, 
could not vie with the others in point of antiquity, though it 
was no defpicable place. The caftle Diacherfis, Tower of 
Flercules, port Diarrhea, promontory Boreum, near the 
Greater Syrtis, deferve little attention ; nor is any thing furs 
ther to be faid of Automala, or Automalax, than that it was 
a fortrefs of confiderable ftrength upon the frontiers of the - 
Regio Syrtica >. 


« Heropor, liv. Scytax Canyanpi in peripl. Porys: 
in excerpt. 115. Duop. Sic. 1. iii. Srras. |. xvii. fub fin. Prin, 
I’v.c.§. & ¢. 6, Cmsar apud Hirt. in bell. Alex. Met. 1. ic. 9. 
Fror. liv. c. rf. Prox. geogr. liv. Procor. 1. vi. c. 2. Siz, 
Ira. }. iii. v. 278. Heropor. 1. ii. . 42. &1. iv. c. 181, & alib. 
Arrian, 1. iii,¢.4. Drop. Sic, I. xvii. ~AcaTHEMER, aie ys 
Catmer in voc. Libya. > Herovor. Scyzax, STRAB. 
Pun. Prov. abi fup. Josern. de bell. Jud. 1. vi.c. 38. p. 996. 
Amman. Marcexuin, 1, xxii, ¢, 40, Sup. Stern, Byzanr. 
Aut, fab. Auguft, &c. 

THe 
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Tue city of Cyrene, now called Cairoan, or Corene, ftood City of 

at fome diftance from the fea, upona fpot of ground in figure Cyrene 

refembling a table, according to Strabo. It was large and 

populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as well as ne- 

ceflaries, of life. Its territory produced vaft numbers of ex- 

cellent horfes, which probably made the Cyreneans, whether 

Libyans or Greeks, apply themfelves to the ftudy and practice 
of every thing relating to thofe animals more than moft other 
nations. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and Adriane 
ftood along the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and their inha- 
bitants carried on a confiderable trade. Cyrene derived its 
name from the fountain (C) Cyre, near which it was fituated. 
Bochart deduces Cyre from the Phenician ~yp kur, the radix 
of -ypia makur, fons; which, confidering that the Cartha- 
ginians afiifted the Greeks in fettling themfelves here, and 
were acquainted with the country long before their arrival, is 
by no means improbable. We {hall pafs by here the religion, 
language, cuftoms, &c. of the proper Cyreneans ; fince what- 
ever has been faid of their Greek anceftors, on each of thefe 
heads, is eqnally applicable to them ¢ (D). 

_THoucH a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica Nature of 
was a perfect defert, yet there were fome fruitful. plains in *4¢/2/, 
both thofe countries. The inhabitants were very fubje& to &¢- Cy- 
fevers, which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the Te! 
air. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river of 
Cyrenaica taken notice of by the antients, and fome of them 
have even fixed this in Mauritania. The Montes Velpi and 
Anagombri are the only mountains that feem to claim any re- 


© Srrag. ubifup. Puinp. in od. ad Arcefilaum Cyren. Hero- 
por. liv. Xenopu. Cyroped. 1. vi. Lucian. in encom. De- 
mofth. Pausan. I. vi. p. 366, & alib. Axexis apud Athen. in 
deipnofoph. ut et ipfe ATHEN. pafl. Vid. etiam Casauz. animad- 
verf. ad Athen. 1. iii. c. 21. Max. Tyr. ferm. vii. Marmot, 
1. viii. c. 10, Catiimacn. hymn. in Apoll. Sreru. Byzanr. 
de urb. Bocuarr. Chan. 1. i. c, 25. 


(C) Fuftin fays, that this Cyre, 
or Cyra, was a mountain, but 
at the fame time intimates, that 
it abounded with fountains; which 
countenances Bochart’s etymon, 
as well as the notion we have 
followed (3). 

(D) It may not, however, be 
improper to take notice of one 


(3) Fupiz 7, .Xiile So Je 


particular cuftom of the Cyre- 
neans, which feems to have been 
peculiar to them: When any 
perfon of diftinétion amongft 
them was invited to an entertain- 
ment, he brought a great number 
of friends, chariots, %c. with, 
him (4). 


(4) Athen, deipnofoph, 1, xii. fub init. 


lation 
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lation to the country we are now upon; as the Palus Paliuri 
is the only fountain or lake. Some authors have placed the 
gardens of the He/perides here, but others in A@auritania. 
The latter opinion appears to us the moft probable, fince it 
better correfponds with the word He/perides, which imports a 
weftern fituation ; and therefore we have already taken notice 
of thofe’gardens in the hiftory of Mauritania. Some parts of 
Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica were famous for the pro- 
duction of the Sz/phium, a plant or fhrub greatly celebrated 
by the antients. “The Libyans looked upon the ftalk, juice, 
leaves, fruit, and every thing belonging to this plant, as moft 
precious ; and confequently efteemed it infinitely above all 
other vegetable produétions. Strabo intimates, that the Libyan 
barbarians had deftroyed almoft all the roots of the Si/phium 
in their excurfions before his time, which is confirmed by - 
Scribonius Largus. Pliny relates it to have been fo fcarce in 
his age, that a flalk of it was prefented to Nero as a fingular 
curiofity ; and yet, that the La/fer, a gum proceeding trom 
the Si/phium, or Laferpitium, as we find it fometimes called, 
was not difficult to be met with in the reign of Severus, may 
be inferred from Galen. Ariftotle, Ariftophanes’s {choliaft, 
Tzetzes, E’efychius, and Suidas, infinuate the figure of the 
Silphium to have been ftruck on the €yrenean coins ; which is 
confirmed by many of them, that are {till to be found in the 
cabinets of the curious. The Carthaginians carried vaft quan- 
tities of the Zafer and Silphium from Charax, a city near the 
confines of Cyrenaica, into ti.etr dominions, for which they 
fupplied the Cyreneans with wine. This vegetable the Cyre- 
neans offered to their firft king Battus, whom they deified, 
looking upon it as the moft valuable produce of their country; 
for which reafon we find it on the reverfes of feveral of that 
prince’s coins. ‘That Cyrenaica likewife abounded with a rich 
and uncommon oil, we are informed by Theopbraftus. Athe- 
nus relates, that the rofes, violets, and all other flowers grow- 
ing in this country, except the faffron, were famous for the 
fragant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of Berenice, 
a moft charming ointment was made of the Cyrenean rofes. 
As for the S:/phium, great quantities of it were imported into 
Greece, and many other countries. The antients prepared it 
various ways, both for food and phyfic, as appears from Athe- 
naus and Hippocrates, to omit many other authors 4, 
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4 Heropor. Scytax, Srraz. Pun. Prox ubifup. Vire. 
fEn, iv. v. 480, & feq, ARristor. de Cyren. repub. Scrizon. 
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Tue principal nations of this tract, or at leaft contiguous Principal 
to it, were the Bartei, the P/ylli, and the Na/amones ; the *ations of 
Afyjie, Macatute, &c. being too obfcure to merit any re. tis tract, 
gard. Barce or Barca, the capital of the Barcei, we find men- 
tioned by Strabo, Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy ; the two former 
of which make it to have occupied the fame fpot that Pto- 
Jemais afterwards did, but the two latter are of a different opi- 
nion. It feems to have ftood to the weft of Cyrene, and 
had a port near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a ma- 

~ ritim city, it is moft probable, that it ftood by the port of 
the Barczi, and not where Barce did; efpecially, fince that 
capital was an hundred ftadia from the fea, according to Scy- 
lax. Herodotus affirms Barca to have been built by the bro- 
thers of Arcefilaus Ill. king of Cyrene, above a generation 
before the beginning of Cyrws’s reign. But we rather think, 
that it was of Phanician, if not Egyptian, or Libyan ex- 
tration; for Barca was a Pheenictan name, well known in 
thefe parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Italicus, and 
others. Servius intimates the citizens of it to have come ori- 
ginally from Carthage, which would tempt one to believe, 
that Barca, Didg’s brother, who attended her into Africa, 
with, fome of his countrymen, fettled here. It is evident 
from Virgil and Silius, that the Barcai {pread themfelves 
over feveral confiderable parts of Libya ; and from Servius, 
that their metropolis made the greateft figure of any city in 
the region we are now upon, except Cyrene. St. Ferom con- 
firms the laft authorities, when he afferts this town to have 
been fituated in a defert ; and its inhabitants, or at leaft their 
defcendents, to have difperfed themfelves over feveral diftris 
lying as far to the weftward as Mauritania, and the eaftward 
as India. The Barc@i learned, fays Stephanus, the art of 


managing horfes. from Neptune, and of driving chariots from 
Minerva ; which evidently points out their high antiquity. 
They agreed, in moft particulars, with the other Libyan No- 
mades already mentioned. The modern kingdom and defert 
of Barca, extending from Egypt to the confines of the king- 
dom of Tripolt, correfpond with the antient AZarmarica and 
Cyrenaica ; though they undoubtedly received their name from 
the Barcei. This may be looked upon as an additional proof 
of the rank this people formerly held among the various na- 
tions of Libya’. 

THE 
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Tue Pfylli and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silius, 
and Lucan, muft have been feated near the Greater Syrtis ; 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and Cyrenaica, if we choofe to 
follow Strabo. The Pfylli, as Herodotus informs us, having 
once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the fouth 
wind, advanced into the Sahara, in order to make war upon 
that wind ; but, it blowing with extreme violence, they were 
overwhelmed with torrents of fand, and all perifhed. After 
which tragical event, their neighbours the Nafamenes annexed 
the territories they poflefled to their own dominions. Hlero- 
dotus reprefents the Na/amones as a powerful nation in his 
time, and remarkable for fome fingular cuftoms then prevail- 
ing amongft them. During the fummer-feafon, they left 
their cattle on the coaft, and difperfed themfelves over the 
plains of Zgila, in order to get the fruit of the palm-trees, 
with which that place abounded. Here likewife they found 
an immenfe quantity of grafhoppers, which, having dried in 
the fun, they pulverized, and infufed them in milk. The 
liquor compofed of thefe two ingredients was highly efteemed 
by them, as a moft pleafant and rich kind of drink. They 
had many wives, which they ufed in public, like the WZ/fa- 
gete, after having erected a ftaf for a mark. ‘The bride, 
amongft them, lay. the firft night with all the guefts invited 


to the wedding ; and received from each of them the next 


morning a prefent, which he had brought with him for that 
purpofe. When they took an oath, they laid their hands on 
the fepulcres of thofe who were. generally efteemed ‘to have 
been the moft juft and excellent perfons amongft them. At 
their divinations, they went to the tombs of their anceftors ; 
where, after certain prayers, they fell afleep, and grounded 
their predictions upon the dreams that then happened to them, 
In pledging their faith to each other, they mutually prefented 
a cup of liquor; and, if they had none,’ the parties took up 
fome duft from the ground, which they put into their mouthé. 
From fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones were look- 
ed upon by the antients as little better than a great gang of 
robbers 5 fince they made frequent incurfions upon the ter- 
ritories of their neighbours, which they plundered and ravaged 
in a dreadful manner. We learn from Philoftratus, that a 
people of the fame name was feated in Ethiopia. The Libyan 
nations here mentioned poffeffed the countries they inhabited 
long before the Greeks built Cyrene §, ~ 
li. Vireo. Ain. iv. ver. 41, & Serv. inloc, .D. Higron. ep, 
429. ad Dard. Srepu. Byzanv. de urb. Soruoct. in Eleétr. & 
alib. D., Bern. Atpret. de Africa, 1. iii. c. 20. Rzine. hift, 
Jal. tom. ii. de repub. Carthag. ‘€ Heropor. Srrar. Puin..Prot, 
ubi fap. Lucan. 1. ix. v. 439, & feq. Sit. Iran. 1, i. v. 408. 
PuiLostrat. fb, vi, ¢. 12. / 
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Batrus the Therean, according to Herodotus, with a co- 7, ranf- 
lony of his countrymen, fettled firft in Platea, an ifland on ations of 
the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part Cyrenaica 
Of the continent oppofite to this ifland, and feated themfelves i// Subjed 
ina delightful province, furrounded with agreeable hills, and ‘0 the Ro- 
‘Watered by two rivers running on each fide, called Axirifius, mans. 
After fix years refidence here, the Libyans condugted them 
to Jrafa, a moft charming country to the weft of Azirifius. 

In this region, near a fountain facred to Apollo, they fixed 
their habitations, and built Cyrene, about the third year of 
the thirty-feventh Olympiad, according to Lujfebius. We find 
nothing farther remarkable related of Battus 1. except that he 
loft the ftammering in his fpeech by the following accident : 
Being one day wandering alone in a defert place, he was fur- 
prifed by a lion, which, unexpectedly rufhing upon him, 
ftruck him with fuch terror, that he lifted up his voice in an 
extraordinary manner. This, according to fome authors, fo 
frightened the lion, that he immediately fled, and at the fame 
ume delivered Battus from the impediment he before laboured 
under. His fon Arcefilaus the firft probably made no great 
figure, fince hiftory is intirely filent as to any particulars of 
his reign.  Battus Il. fon to Arcefilaus, built the city of 
Zoa, and reigned forty years, and his fon Arcefilaus Il. fix- 
teen ; which is all that we know of them, Battus Ill. fon 
to Arcefilaus I. furnamed The happy, being ftrengthened by 
the acceffion of a vaft number of Greeks, who came to live 
under his government, defeated Apries king of Egypt, in a 
great battle, near the fountain of Theftis in Irafa. The victory 
was fo complete, that {carce any of the Egyptian troops re- 
turned home ; fo that Adicran, a neighbouring Libyan princes 
who had drawn Apries upon Battus, could not afterwards 
make head againft the Cyreneans, nor confequently give them 
any obitruction in the poffeffion of thofe territories they had 
before wrefted from him. Arcefilaus WI. the fon of Battus 
Ill. fucceeded him ; whofe brothers, on account of fome 
difputes they had with him in the beginning of his reign, re- 
tired out of his dominions, and, as Herodotus will have ity 
built Barca, Before that city was finifhed, they found means 
to excite Arcefilaus’s Libyan fubjects to a revolt. However, 
he marched againft them with an army, and purfued them 
into the eaftern parts of Libya. But, having there affembled 
a ftrong body of troops, they came toa refolution to give 
him battle ; which foon after they did, and totally routed him, 
cutting feven thoufand of his men in pieces. Arcefilaus, in 
a fhort time after this difafter, was difpatched by his brother 
Aliarchus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that aa 
: wife 
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wife Erixo. Battus1V. Arcefilaus’s fon, farnamed the Lames 
mounted the throne after his father’s death. In his reign 
Demonax, a Mantinean legiflator, arrived at Cyrene ; and, at 
the king’s defire, introduced feveral alterations into the pre- 
ceding forrn of government. Arcéfilaus IV. fon to the for- 
mer prince, endeavouring to put the Cyrenean conttitution 
upon its former footing, was driven by his fubjects to Samos ; 


“his mother Pheretima at the fame time efcaping to Salamis in 


the ifland of Cyprus. Euelthon, who then reigned there, 
made her many magnificent prefents; but found means to 
evade fending an army to reinftate her fon in the pofleffion of 
his dominions. Arcefilaus afterwards retited to Barca, having 
married the daughter of Alazar, king of the Barcei; but 
was aflaffinated there, together with his father-in-law, as he 
was walking in the market-place. In the mean time, Phere= 
tima eftablifhed her authority at Cyrene; and, after her fon’s 
death, applied to Aryandes, the Perfian governor of Egypt, 
for affiftance, to revenge Arcefilaus’s death, who, fhe pre- 
tended, was murdered for his clofe attachment to the A/Zedes. 
She had fome grounds for fuch an application, fince her fon — 
had put himfelf under the protection of Cambyfes, and ac- 
knowleged himfelf a tributary to him. Aryandes firft fent 
an herald to Barca, to demand whether the Barca? had been 
guilty of the aflaffination of Arcefilaus; and, upon their ac- 
knowleging it, he fent a land-army, commanded by Ama/fis, 
and a fleet, under the conduct of Badres, to take vengeance 
of the aflaffins. “The Perjians foon invefted the city of Bar- 
ca, and carried on the fiege ineffeGtually for the fpacé of nine 
months. However(E), at laft they made themfelves mafters of 

it 


(E) Herodotus relates, that 
when the Perfians endeavoured 
to fap the foundations of Barca, 
an artificer in brafs difcovered 
their fubterraneous approaches 
in the following manner: He 
carried a brazen fhield round the 
city within the walls, and, ap- 
plying it to the ground, heard 
no noife where the earth was {o- 
lid ; but, when he came to the 
parts which were undermined, 
the fhield rung, Upon which 
difcovery, the befieged fell to 
countermining, killed all the 
Perfians they found in the mines, 
and difmounted ail the enemy’s 


engines of battery. 4mafrs, theré- 
fore, finding he could not take 
the city by force, had recourfe td 
the following ftratagem: He 
opened a large trench in the 
night, which he covered with 
flight planks of wood, and threw 
a proper quantity of earth upon 
them; which rendered that part 
like the adjacent ground. Early 
the next morning, after a con- 
ference with the befieged, he 
concluded a treaty with themi 
upon the fpot that was under- 
mined ; the terms of which were 
to the following effet: “| That 
‘* the agreement fhould continué 

, as in 
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i by treachery. Ama/is, after the redution of Barca, put the 
city into the hands of Pheretima; who caufed all the men 
concerned in the murder of Arce/ilaus to be impaled round the 
walls, and affixed near them the breafts of their wives, which 
fhe ordered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, by 
her confent, the Perfian general gave up to his foldiers to 
be plundered ; though he fpared thofe perfons who had been 
averfe to the aflaffination of Arcefilaus, and permitted Phere- 
tima to put Barca into their hands. Badrés, the Perfian 
admiral, had a ftrong defire, before his return to Egypt, to 
plunder Cyrene; but was prevented by Amajis. The Libyans 
extremely harafled the Perfians in their march, cutting ia 
pieces all the ftragglers they met with, which muft have beer 
many, fince they attended the enemy to the borders of Egypt. 


All the prifoners were fent to Darius Hy/ta/pis, in whofe 


reign thofe tranfactions happened, who fettled them ina di- 
ftri& of Baéria, which was from them denominated Barca. 
Pheretima is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive by 
worms, which the hiftorian looks upon as a punifhment infli@ed 
upon her by Providence for her enormous cruelty. From this 
time the Cyreneans, and Libyans with whom they were in- 
termixed, till the conqueft of the Per/ian empire, are not 
very remarkable in hiftory. <4ri/fotle gives us to underftand, 
that in his time Cyrene was a republic ; which feems to im- 
ply, that, upon the extinction of Battus’s line, Demonax’s 
form of government took place; though the Cyreneans might 
have been tributary to, or at leaft under the prote¢tion of, the 
Perfians. It appears from Sallu/?, that the people of Cyrene 
were free, when the contention happened betwixt them and 
the Carthaginians about a regulation of limits; and that they 
were governed by their own laws, till the AZacedonians fub- 
dued Egypt, we find afferted by Strabo. “Towards the be- 
ginning of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, one 4ri/fan feized upon 
Cyrene, put five hundred of the principal citizens to death, 
and obliged all the others to abandon the city: but matters 
were foon after compofed, and all former acts of hoftility 


«* in force as long as the earth on 
se which they ftood fhould re- 
«¢ main in the prefent condition; 
«: that the Barres fhould pay a 
‘© competent tribute to the king 
« of Perfia ; and that the Per- 
«<< fans fhould introduce no in- 
<< novations into Barca.” The 
Barcei then opened their gates 


(5) Hercdor. 


to Amafis, upon the faith of this 
treaty. That general, finding 
himfelf mafter of the town, in 
order to free himfelf from the 
oath he had juft taken, ordered 
the covering of the trench to be 
broken down, and afterwards 
treated the inhabitants in the 
manner here related (5). 
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buried in oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead, when 
Thimbro invaded Cyrenaica, overthrew the Cyreneans, and 
obliged them to buy a peace with five thoufand talents of fil- 
ver, and half of their armed chariots. However, Adnaficlus 
a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards {pirited them up 
againft him, forced him to abandon the port of Cyrene, and 
obtained feveral confiderable advantages over him. Notwith- 
ftanding which, Thimbro, bringing them to another general 
action, intirely defeated them, though he was foon after 
overthrown. by Ophellas, and taken prifoner. This vidtory 
rendered that general mafter of Cyrenaica, and he delivered it 
into the hands of Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, 
from what we have obferved in the hiftory of the Carthagi- 
nians, that Ophellas, by fome means or other, obtained the 
fovereignty of this country. Magas, the brother of Ptolemy 
Lagus, whofe daughter Péolemy Philadelphus married, reigned 
at Cyrene fifty years, as we learn from Agatharchides. That 
this prince was a man of genius, appears from Polyenus, 
who has tranfmitted to us an account of one of his ftrata- 
gems. Flutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of Cyrene, 
being in love with Aretaphila, the wife of one Phedimus, or, 
as Polyenus will have it, Aelanippus the prieft of Apollo, 
killed her hufband in order to enjoy her; and that fhe dif- 
fembled her refentment, till fhe found an opportunity of de- 
ftroying him ; which fhe at laft did, and thereby delivered 
her country from fervitude. But whether this laft event hap- 
pened before the time of Adagas, or afterwards, we are 
not given to underftand. Be that as it will, it remained un= 
der the kings of Egypt, till Ptolemy Phy/con made it over to 
his baftard fon furnamed Apion, who, in the year of Rome 
658. left it by will to the Romans. The fenate, inftead of 
accepting it, permitted all the cities to be governed by their 
own laws ; which immediately filled the country with tyrants, 
thofe who were moft potent in every diftri€&t endeavouring to 
make themfelves fovereigns of it. ‘This threw the kingdom 
of Cyrenaica into great confufions; but Lucullus in a good 
meafure reftored the public tranquillity, on his coming thi- 
ther during the firft AZithridatic war. The defcendents of 
thofe (E) Fews, fettled here by the firft Ptolemy, are faid to 


(E) Amongft the defcendents of Maccabees, ftill extant, is an 
of thefe Cyrenean Fews may be abridgment; Simon, who car- , 
ranked Ya/on, who wrote the ried our Saviour’s crofs; and 
hiftory of the Maccabees in five others mentioned in the 44s of 
books, of which the fecond book the Apoftles (5). 


(6) As tiie Ue 1, B 6. Vis Us Qe 
have 
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have greatly contributed to the difturbances jut hinted at. 
€ that as it will, all troubles could not be finally removed, 


till this country 
vince, 


Apion, 


' was reduced to the form of a Roman 
which happened about twenty years after the death of 
and feventy-fix before the birth of Chri. Strabe © 


pro- 


tells us, that in his time Crete and Cyrendica formed one Re- 
man province. Upon a revolt Cyrene was ruined by the Ro- 
mans ; but they alterwards rebuilt it. In procefs of time it fell 


to the Arabs, and laft to the Turés, 


pofleflors of it 8. 


who are the -prefent 


For fome of the principal learned men it 


Produced, we fhall refer our readers to the following note (F), 


_ 8 Heropor. |. iv. 
cic. Drop. Sre. 1. xiv. 


SECY 


Pinp. Pyth. od. iv. & v. Pausan. in Pho- 
Pory ay, |. ii. c. 28. ex. 1, 2. & I. viii, 


©. 38, 41. Pausan. in Attic. SrepH. Byzant. deurb. AcatHaR- 
cHID. Cnr. apud Athen. diepnofoph., |. xii. Prurarca. de virtut, 


mulier, Justin. 1. xiii. c. 7. 
Sottw. ¢. 30, 


Caccimacn. in hymn, 
SatLusT. ia Jugurth. 


SoLtIn. c. 


SrraB. |. xvii. Eusrarn, 


in Dionyf, Euse. in chron. ad an. 3. Olymp. 37. p.122. Pru. 
in Lucul. Appian. de bell, civil. 1.i. Liv. epit.Ixx. Juttin. 1. xxix, 


Eurrop. |, vi. c. 11. 


{F) This country produced 
feveral perfons who made an il- 
luftrious figure in the republic of 
letters, amongit the principal of 
whom may be ranked the follow- 
ing: 

1., Arifiippus, a difciple of 
Socrates, and the chief of the 
Cyrenaic fett. He lived about 
the ninety-fixth Olympiad, and 
the year of Rome 360. He was 
the firft that took money of his 
{cholars for teaching them phi- 
lofophy. He once fent his mafter 
Socrates twenty mina’s; but that 
philofopher refufed it, faying, 
* Gop would not permit him to 
“* receive it.” Xenophon was an 
enemy to him; on which ac- 
count he wrote a treatife againft 
pleafure, in order to expofe him. 
Theodoret and Plato likewife were 
very fevere upon him. He could 
adapt himfelf to all. perfons, 
places, and times, and, with- 
eut difficulty, act any part; 

Vor. XVII. 


Univ. hilt, vol. xvii. p. 458 —462. 


which rendered him agreeable te 
Dionyfius. He went frequently 
to court; kept feveral miftrefles, 
and, amongft the reft, the famous 
Lats; and fared delicioufly, in 
conformity to the principles of 
his philofophy. When he was 
cenfured by an acquaintance for 
living too luxurioufly, he faid, 
“That if it were not a good 
“‘ thing to feaft and eat well, 
“* people would not practife it on 
“* their holy feftivals.”. He was 
extremely quick at repartees, as 
appears from Diogenes Laertins, 
He afked a certain perfon, who 
reproached him for having had a 
fumptuousentertainment,“*Whe- 
** ther he would not have lived 
“ in as elegant a manner, if he 
*¢ could have done it for three 
‘*¢ boli?” To which the other 
replied, he would. ‘* Then,” 
faid he, “* I find you are fond of 
«© money, and not I of pleafure.”” 
One time a fellew purfuing him 
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with opprobrious and fcurrilous 
language, and afking him,“ Why 
«he made fuch hafte away ?” 


- 6 Becaufe (faid he) thou art 


. to fenfuality. 


‘ertins, 


© accuftomed to give foul lan- 
<* guage, and I am not accuftom- 
“© ed to hear it.”  Dionyfius had 
once three harlots to wait upon 
Ariftippus, out of whom he or- 
dered that philofopher to cheofe 
one; but he carried them all 
three off, faying, «* That Parrs 
** had greatly fuffered by pre- 
“* ferring one goddefs to an- 
s¢ other.” © One defired to know 
of him what he would have for 
educating his fon; to whom hean- 
fwered, “ Five hundreddrachmas. 
 Tcan buy a flave” (anfwered 
the other) “‘ for that fum.” 
** Do fo (replied Arifippus ), and 
© then you will have two.” He 
wrote three books of the hiftory 
of Libya, which he dedicated to 
Diony/fius ; and a volume confift- 
ing of twenty-five dialogues, 
compofed partly in the A#tic, and 
partly in the Dorie dialet. The 
principles of his philofophy were 
thefe: The foul has two parti- 
cular motions, or fenfations, to 
wit, pain and pleafure ; all plea- 
fures are alike ;. virtue is only fo 
far to be efteeémed, as it conduces 
For all the other 
particulars of his life, we mut 
refer our readers to Diogenes La- 
His name feems to con- 
firm what feveral authors have 


HE Regio Syrtica, fo called becaufe the two Syrtes were 
thé northern extremities of its eaftern and weftern li- 
mits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ; 


on 
the 


fuggefted of the Cyreneans, to 
wit, that they were famous for 
being good horfemen. 

2. Areta, daughter to Ariffip- 
pus, who prefided over the Cyre- 
naic fchool after the death of her 
father. 

3. Ariflippus the younger, fon 
to Areta, by whofe inftructions 
he became a famous philofopher, 
and from thence was ftited Metro- 
didafios. 

4. Anniceris, who reformed 
the Cyrenaic fet, or rather 
founded another that was called 
the Annicerian. 

5. Callimachus, a celebrated 
poet and hiftorian, the fon of 
Battus and Mefatma, and difci- 
ple of Hermocrates the gramma- 
rian. He married the daughter 
of Euphrates Syracufanus, and 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Phi» 
ladelphus, being then the royal 
librarian. Several pieces we find 
afcribed to him, though he was 
no voluminous author, it being 
a trite obfervation with him, 
That a great book was a great 
evil. The principal. of thefe 
were: 1. A fatirical poem upon 
his adverfary, whom he called 
fois. 2. Thofe hymns which — 
are ftill extant. 3. Astiz, ora 
treatife upon the origin and caufes 
of facred things, taken notice of 
by Martial. 4. A poem inti- 
tuled de coma Berenices. Suidas 
mentions another Callimachus, 
:. nephew 
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the fouth by the country of the Nefaménes, and the Sahara ; 
on the eaft by Cyrenaica ; and on the weft by Africa Propriay 


nephew to this, as a tolerable 


poet ; but it is generally agreéd;, 


that he did not make any great 
figure in the learned world, 

6. Evatofthene:, the fon of one 
Aglaus, or, according to others, 
Ambrofius, a celebrated philofo- 
pher and mathematician, in great 
favour at the’ Egyptian court. 
He was.the fcholar of 4riffo the 
Chian, Lyfanias the grammarian, 
and the poet Callimechus. He 
floorithed in the hundred twen- 
ty-fixth Olympiad, being about 
that time librarian to the king of 
Egypt. He firft afferted the am= 
bit or circumference of the earth 
to be two hundred and fifty-two 
thoufand ftadia; on which ac- 
count we find him fliled the mea- 

Jurer of the earth. Befides his 
~ philofophical pieces, he wrote 


fome poems, «feveral hiftorical: 


and - aftronornical traéts, a col- 
JeGtion of dialogues, and fome 
‘obfervations relating to comedy. 
He died at eighty-one years of 
age. 

7. Carneades, the fon of Epi- 
comes, or Philocontus, and found- 
er of the third academy, which 
differed but little from the fecond 
founded by Arcefilaus, He pre- 
tended to difcover an uncertainty 
in tne moft evident notions, and 


. was a grand ftickler againft the: 


- Stoics, attempting vigoroufly to 
confute Chryfppzs, One of their 
principal pillars. - Carneades did 
not much apply him(felf to phyfic 


and natural philofophy, but cul- 
tivated morals with particulat 
diligence. His furprifing elo- 
guence made him feared by the 
Roman fenate, during his refi- 
dence at Rome with two other 
embafladors. Whilft he was 
there, he is faid to have difputed 
admirably well for juftice oné 
day, and the next againft it. He 
geve himfelf up {fo intirely to 
itudy, that he neglected frequent- 
ly all other things; infomuch 
that he fometimes fat at table; 
and forgot to eat, till roufed from 
his thoughfulnefs by his maid 
Maliffa. According to Diogenes 
Laertius, he died in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, about the 
fourth year of the clxiid Olym- 
piad, though Cicero ftretched his 


_ life to ninety ; which makes it 


difficult to determine precifely thé 
time of his death. The formet 
author fays, that when Carnea- 
des underftood, that Antipater had 
poitoned himfelf, he did the like; 
and likewife makes an ecliple of 
the moon to have thea happened, 
He is faid té have written many 
letters to Ariarathes king of Ar- 
menia. For a fuller account of 
him we muft beg leave to refer 
our readers to Diogenes Laertius, 
Citero, Aulus Gellids, Valerius 
Maximus, and others. 

&. Cronus Apollonius, the ma- 
fler of Diodorus the ogician, 
whofe name was affumed by his 
{cholar (6). 


(6) Strab, 1. xvii. p 576. Diog. Laert, in Ariffip. in Carnead, § alib, -Po/f- 
don. apud Arien. deiprofoph. L vii. Suid. in "Eparocbévys, in Kaaathayoc, & 
alib. Schol, in Ariffoph. ran, al. iv. fe.z. Plut. de placit. philof, adver. State. 
& alib, Martial. lx. Aul. Gell. U, vie c. 14. 1 xvii co 05. Val. Max. 1. 


Pit. ¢ 8. 


Cie. in. Academ, quefi. li.in Tufcul. qu@p. 1. v. de orat. k it. 63 alib, 


Oumelius in Aul. Gell, ubs fup. Galen. in lib. ‘de opt, docend, ge, ab Hinriv, Ste- 


phan, edit, a7, 1562. alitg; foripty malt, 


- 
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The tower of Euphrantas, and the town of Charax above- 
mentioned, were the principal maritim places in the neigh- 
bourhcod of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptis Magna, Garapha, 
Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were on the fea-coaft be- 
twixt the rivers Cinyps and Triton. As for Gerifa, Ifcina, 
Amuncla, Sicapha, Mufta, Butta, and feveral other obfcure 
mediterranean towns mentioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, 
we fcarce ever find them taken notice of by any antient hi- 
ftorian. The Cinyps of Scylax, however, feems to have 
been a city of fome repute. Pliny and Herodotus intimate, 
that there was in this region a fruitful diftri& called Cinyphe, 
which, as well as the city above-mentioned, might have been fo 
denominated from the river of the fame name. To pafs by the 
Samamycii, Damenfii, Nigbeni, Nycpii, Nigintimi, Muc! - 
thufii, and many other inconfiderable tribes recited by Pliny 
and Prolemy, the only nations of this country deferving any 
regard were the Cinethii, Gindanes, Maca, and Lotophagt. 
The Cinethii, or Cinithii, mentioned by Ptolemy, fituated 
behind the AZachyni, about the Le/fer Syrtis, were a refpecta- 
ble nation, as we learn from Tacitus. The Gindanes, ac- 
cording to FZeredotus, were feated not far from the Cinyps : 
their wives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
lovers, and fhe who had the greatneft number was the moft 
efteemed. The Mace bordered upon the Garamantes, and 
were a pretty potent nation. “They fhaved their heads all 
over, except the middle of the crown, where they permitted 
a lock of hair to grow. When they made war upon any of 
their neighbours, they wore the fkins of oftriches inftead of 
armour. In the winter they drove their flocks to the fea- 
fide, and in fummer to the inland places near fome fountain 
or river, for the fake of water, according to Scylax. They 
are called likewife by the antients Mace Cinyphii, and Maca 
“Syrtite, from their vicinity to the Cinyps and the Greater 
Syrtis, But the Lotophagi were the moft famous people of 
the tract we are now upon. If we may believe Scylax, they 
extended themlelves almoft from the Greater to the Le/fer 
Syrtis. That author calls them Libyes Lotophagi, and tells 
us, that the Lotus ferved them both for meat and drink ; 
from which circumftance they derived their name. Pliny 
fays, that fome authors called them Alachro@, and that 
many of them were found about the Philenorum re. Strabe 
likewife affirms the country of the Lotophagi to have extended 
irom the Lejfer Syrtis, which he calls Latophagitis Syrtis, to 
the confines of Cyrenaica; and that this people were not fen- 
lible of the want of water in the burning fandy region they 
inhabited, fince the root, ftalks, fc, of the Lotus fupplied 
thea 
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them with rich liquor, as well as delicious food. Homer re- 
lates, that in his time the ifland A/feninx, on the coaft of 
Byzacium, abounded with the Lotus, and was the chief feat 
of the Lotcphagi; as alfo, that Uly/fes touched here in his 
return to Ithaca. A good part of the Regio Syrtica was a 
perfect defert ; but the other part productive of corn, oil, 
fruit, and particularly both the tree and plant of the Lotus. 
Herodotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
fize with that of the Lentifcus, but exceedingly {weet like the 
date ; as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. Pliny 
fays, that the Lotus was tranfplanted to Jtaly, but that its 
qualities were pretty much altered by that tranfplantation. He 
likewife afferts its fruit to have been of the fize of a bean, 
and of the colour of faffron, when ripe; though he allows 
_ this to have been different, according to the different degrees 
of maturity at which it arrived. In Africa it refembled that 
of amyrtle. The beft fpecies of this tree produced a fruit 
without any kernel ; but that of the other had a kernel in it 
as hurd asa ftone. The wine exprefled from it tafted like 
mead, being extremely fweet ; which quality it derived from 
the fruit itfelf, but would not keep above ten days. ‘The 
berries, bruifed and mixed with wheat, the Libyans laid up 
in large veffels, which ferved them for food. Theophra/tus 
and Diofcorides make the plant Lotus to have refembled a lily, 
and reprefent it both as phyfic and food. Some of the mo- 
derns think one fpecies of it to have been the fame es the Co- 
locafia, or Faba #gyptia, and the other as the Nymphaea 
Nilstica, But though it might agree with thefe plants in 
many particulars, yet that it differed confiderably from them, 
is evident from the figure of it, which we find on the reverfes 
of many antient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, ftruck 
in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, ex- 
hibit the leaves, ftalk, and fruit, of the plant Lotus, and con- 
fequently give us a tolerable idea of it: however, the mo- 
derns can arrive at no certain conclufions concerning either 
the plant, or the tree. ~The principal river of this tract was 
the Cinyps, which derived its ftream from a fountain, or an 
hill, called Zuchabari in the country of the AZace, and 
emptied itfelf into the Sinus Syrticus. The word Zuchaoarts 
in Punic, Phenician, or Libyan, fignified the hill of the Graces, 
as we find it called by Herodotus. The river Cinyps, accord= 
ing to Bochart, derived its name from the great number of 
porcupines produced in the country adjacent to It. The chief 
mountains of the Regio Syrtiva were Gigius and Thixids, of 
which yet we find nothing related but the bare games. The 


promontories Hippus and Cephale fcarce deferve to sais 
tioned, 


> 
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tioned: - OF the iflands appertaining to this country the moft » 
noted were Meninx and Cercina ; Ptolemy’s Gaia, Pontia, 
and Mifynus, being quite obfcure. The ifland A4Zprmex more 
properly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far diftant from 
the port of the Barcei. Pliny makes Meninx (F), near the 
Leffer Syrtis, to be twenty-five miles long, and twenty-two 
broad ; and further obferves, that it had two towns, to Wit, 
Meninz facing the coaft of Africa, and Thar, oppolite to” 
the Leffer Syrits. We find it named Lotephagitis, not ony 
by the authors above-mentioned, but likewife by Po/ybius and 
Eratofthenes. As for Cercina, it lay N. E. of AMeninx, wes 
twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, had a 
tolerable good town of the fame name, and two moft commo- 
dious harbours. Thus ftands the geography of the Regia 
Syrtica, with which tract the northern part of the kingdom 
of Tripoli feems at prefent to correfpond *. 


oe: As the inhabitants of this region agreed in all points of 
fubjeB to moment with the other Libyan Nomades, whofe hiftory has. 
the Egy- already been given, we can fay nothing of their antiquity, 


ptians, government, laws, religion, language, &e. (G) without being 
Carthagi- guilty of a repetition, The tranfactions they were concerned 
nians, Cy-in, before they became fubje& to Carthage, could not, we 
reneans, 
Numidi- 6 Heropor. Straw. Mev. Prin. Prov. ubifup. Vire. ZEn, 
ans, and j.v.110.& An. iv.v. 41. Lucan. 1. i. v. 367. & 1. vill. v. 184. 
Romans, Sewec. de beat. vit.c.14. ScyLtax CaryaNbD. in peripl. AnTo- 
/ NIN, itinerar, Sacrusr. in Jugurth. Cass. in civ. lL. i.e. 38, 
Dionystus Cuaracenus, ver. 480. Drop. Sic. 1. iii. |. v. & alib. 
Pun. |. xtiivc. 17. Siu. Ivav. L iii. v. 310. Hetiopor. L x. p. 
457. Heropor. ubi fup, Tozopurasr. hit. pl. l.iv.c. 10, Pur, 
de Ifid. p. 355, 378, & alib. Heropor. |]. ii. c. 92. TurorHrast. 
hift. pl. Liv.c. 5. p. 87. Drioscorip. liv. c.t14. Sotin. exer- 
cit. p°683. Prurarca. & Iampuic. apud Triftan tom. i. p. 605. 
Secuin. num. fele&t. p. 121. Ezecu. Spanuem. de preft. & uf. 
num. ant. differt. yi. p. 301308. Tacit. annal. |. ii.c. 52. Liv. 
1. xxxili,c. 48, Potyg.li.c.39. Eratrosrmenes apud Plin. 1, 
v.c.7. Homer. ILI. v, 84, &alib. a 


(F) This ifland was called Egyptians. The women of Cy- 
Girba about the middle age, and reze accounted it a crime to 
is at this day known by the name ftrike a cow. For the cuftoms, 
Lerbi or Zarbi (7): manners, and religion, of the 

(G) From Egypt to the lake Lzéyans inhabiting the country 
Tritonts the Libyans were, breed- to the weft of the Triton, we 
ers of cattle; eat flehh, and muft refer our readers to Heros 
drank mili; but abftained from dotus(8). 
beef and, pork, as well as the ==> 
(7) Cellar, geogr, ant, Live €. 30 (8) Herodet, 1, ive 


apprehend, 
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_ apprehend, have been very contfiderable. However, we bt 

lieve them to have been fubdued by the founder of the #g 
ptian empire, whom Fo/fephus and Sir I/aac Newton take to 
be the fame prince with Se/ac. How long they remained 
fubjeG@ to the Egyptians, hiltory informs us not ; but it is 
probable a corps of them formed part of Zera@h’s numerous 
army, for the reafons already offered. Part of the Kegio Syr+ 
tica feems to have been under the dominion of the Cyreneans 
till the regulation of limits agreed upon between that people 
and the Carthaginians mentioned by Salluf? ; but when this 
happened, cannot be precifely determined. After that regu- 
lation it continued in the hands of the Carthaginians, till it was 
wrefted out of them by Ma/iniffa; for that it was wrefted 
out of them by that prince, appears clearly from Appian. In 
after-ages it met with the fame fate as we reft of his domi- 
nions, an ample account of which has been already exhibited 
to our readers in the hiftory of the Nusmidians i, 

Tuus have we gone though the hiftory of all the principal Swe par- 
Libyan nations, which, we may venture to aflure our readers, tiulars 
has not been done by any other author. Some few particulars, réating to 


however. relating to them, hitherto omitted, we muft not bya bé- 

a S ; > - thrt 

pafs over in filence. Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in hi? . } 
ovitted.. 


general went by the name of Atlantes or Atlantides, though 
at the fame time he remarks that appellation to have been 
applied to one particular nation ; who, he tells ug, curfed | 
the Su every day, as he advanced towards the meridian, pur- | 
fuing him with the bittereft inveGtives, becaufe he confumed 
both them, and their country, with his burning rays. From 
that author and Diodorus it likewife appears, that the /¢/an- 
tides were feated upon, and in the neighbourhood of mount | 
Atlas, which, from its height, the Libyans {tiled the pillar | 
of heaven, i.e. the high or lofty pillar ; which evinces thé | 
Libyan language or languages to have been related to thé | 
Oriental tongues. Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of | 
this nation did either eat flefh, or was ever difturbed in his | 
fleep by dreams ; the laft of which properties was probably the 
confequence of the firft. In the territories of the Arlantides, 
as well as the neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped 
confiderable advantages from feveral mines of falt, which was 
of two colours, to wit, white and purple. Herodotus farther 
fays, that many of the Libyans built houfes of this falt, which, 
as‘no rain ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To 


what has been already offered with regard to the Nigrite, we 


Aone eee 1 
i Sartust. in Jugurth. APPiaN, in Libye. ¢. 63. ed. Tol. 
Amft. 1670.. New’. in chronol. p. 70. Vid. etiam Univ. hilt. 


vol, XViil, Cc. 14. §. 3° R 4 mut 
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nuft beg leave to add, that they were known to the Exgypti- 
ns, Ammonii, and Cyreneans, before the time of Herodotus. 

or that author, when in Egypt, learned from fome Cyreneans, 
who had the relation from’ Etearchus king of the Ammonii, 
that five bold Nafamonian youths, fent to make new difco- 
veries through the deferts of Libya, at laft came to a city in- 
|habited by men of a low ftature, by which ran a great river 

‘abounding with crocodiles, that Evearchus judged to be the 

/ Nile. This relation tallies extremely well with Afarmol, who 

| aflures us, that the people feated on the northern bank of the 

Nigir are perfe& dwarfs (H) ; and alfo feems to add fome 
| Behe to the authority of the Arabian geographers, who 
| make the Nile and the Nigir different branches of the fame 
| siver, and affert the fource of this river to be in Ethiopia. 
| From hence we may deduce the probability of the Negroes 


| being defcended from the Ethiopians, and likewife the region 


| of Nigritia’s being peopled very early, as Leo fuggefts. For 
_ the Ezhiopians on the banks, or near the fource, of the great 

Fiver above-mentioned, obferving how the adjacent grounds 

were fertilized by its inundations, as they increafed, might 
| follow it weftward, every one ftriving to be the firft poflefior 
| of a great quantity of fuch excellent foil, and therefore ad- 
| vance forward till the Atlantic ocean put a ftop to any farther 
| progrefs, If this be admitted, it will follow, that the Blacks 
are not fo different from all the reft of mankind as fome are 
willing to fuppofe ; that their defcent from Adam is eafy and 
natural, in oppofition to what our modern infidels pretend ; 
and that their colour is only an accidental confideration. But 
thefe points will be fully difcuffed in that branch of the mo- 
dern hiftory which they will naturally fall under. The word 
Libya may be deduced either from the Proper names Lebabim, 
Lubim, &c. above-mentioned, or from the Hebraw laab, with 
which the drabic lub correfponds, fignifying dry, parched, &c. 
orrather a dry, parched country, &c. Such an appellation agrees 
extremely well with what the antients haye related of Libya, 
and particularly the tract betwixt Tripelis and Pentapalis, which 
went by the names of Xerolibya and Libya Propria. Dr. Hyde, 


(H) From the fituation of the fouthern bank of the Senegal the 
Nafamones, it is evident, that inhabitants are large and luity, 
thefe youths muft have approach- but onthe oppohite fide fmall and 
ed the northern bank of the river, puny; which lat article, agree- 
which the dwarfs here mentioned ing fo well with Herodotus, almoft 
are faid to haye inhabited, Now demonftrates the river here hinted 
arma! aftures us, that on the at to have been the Nigir (9). 


(9) Marm. 
however, 
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however, thinks that this word may be more naturally de- 
duced from Jabi, a lion, or rather @ yellow fiame-coloured lion, 
with which fpecies of animals Libya was known to abound ; 
or elfe from lahab, a flame, fince the burning fands of Libya, 
by the continual reflexion of a vaft quantity of the folar rays, 
appeared, at fome diftance, to travelers like a flame. As 
thefe fands were frequently fo heated as to be almoft in a ftate 
of inflammation, we muft own fome regard due to fuch an 
etymon. As for the word Africa, or, as the Arabs prenounce 
it, Afrikia, which feems to have been unknown to Herodotus, 
Arifiotle, Strabo, and the other moft antient Greek authors, 
Dr. Hyde takes it to be the fame with the Pheenician or Punic 
W220 Habarca, Havarca, Havreca, 8c. or TIAN Avre- 
fa, i.e. The BARCA, or the country of BARcA. This our 
readers will allow extremely probable, efpecially fince Barca 
was a moft remarkable part of Africa, as above obferved 3 and 
the Romans, who firft brought the name of Africa into Exu- 
rope, might not pronounce it exaCtly in the fame manner as 
the Carthaginians and Phoenicians, ftom whom they received 
it. The principal difficulty in this etymon will vanifh, when 
we confider, that the Orientals for the moft part pronounced 
the fecond letter of their alphabet like a V, and that nothing 
was more ufual with them than to add a letter to, or take 
one from, the beginning of a word, as might be proved by 
an induction of particulars, were it in any manner neceflary. 

We muft not omit obferving here, that the fir divifion of the 
world was into two parts only, to wit, Afiaand Europe, or 
the eaftern and weftern parts, Europe comprehending both the 
continent now going under that name, and Africa ; which 

livifion ftill prevails amongft many of the Orientals. This’ 
may not only be in’erred from a variety of authors, but like- 

wife from the words Europe and Afia themfelves, the former 

mporting occidental or weffern, and the latter half. When 

hat vaft region now called Africa was firlt confidered as a 

iftin€ part of the world, we cannot take upon us to deter~ 

nine ; nor whether Europe and Africa were ever joined to- 

ether by an ifthmus uniting Spain and Mauritania, as fome 

athors fuggeft ; nor laftly, if this fhould be admitted, when, 

r by what means, fuch an ifthmus came to be deftroyed, 

Phe Nubian geographer affirms it to have been effected by 

abour and art; but 4verroes by an earthquake. The ifland 

serne, taken notice of by Hanno and Scylax, feems to have 

een fomewhere on the coaft of Libya Interior ; but in what 

art of the ocean it lay, cannot be difcovered from the an- 

ents, who differ widely amongft themfelves with regard to 

s fituation ; which probably induced Strabo to deny the very 

eing of it, We mult own ourfelves likewife as much a “ 

* ; ar 
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dark in relation to Plato’s ifland Atlantis, which he-makes of 
a larger extent than A/a and Africa together. Some of the 
moderns are difpofed to think, from feveral circumftances, 
that it was that vaft continent called now America ; others, 
that it lay nearer the pillars of Hercules ; and laftly, others, 
that every thing related of itis to be confidered as a downright 
fiction, Much may be faid in defence of each opinion ; how- 
ever, the firft appears to us the moft probable. For Ammianus 
Marcellinus affirms Plato on this occafion not to have written 
fable, but a true hiftory ; and Proclus cites Marcellus an Ethi- 
epic biftorian in defence of what that philofopher has advanced 
concerning this ifland. Crantor alfo, Plato’s firft interpreter, 
takes this relation to be a true hiftory. “That the ifland here 
under confideration was not fo near the Streights as fome 
modern authors fuppofe, feems probable from Diodorus Sicu- 
jus, who tells us, that the Phenicians in early times failed 
beyond Hercules’s Pillars, along the African coaft, and there 
meeting with ftorms and tempefts, were carried to the re~ 
moateft parts of the ocean, and, after many days, came to a 
vait ifland at a great diftance from Libya, and lying very far 
weft, This country, continues the fame author, had a fruit- 
ful foil, navigable rivers, &c. and, from the Phanicians, the 
Carthaginians came to the knowlege of it. And in the fame 
place he fays, that the Carthaginians would not permit any 
other nation to fettle in this new region, but referved it for 
themfelves, that, if ever they fhould be driven from their 
native foil, they might have a place to retire to. 42 lian brings 
Silenus exprefly aflerting to Adidas, that there was a vaft con- 
tinent beyond Eurepe, Afa, and Africa, which ought to be 
confidered as iflands furrounded by the ocean. ‘Thefe, and 
other paflages, that might be extra@ted from the antients, in- 
duced the learned Perizonius to conclude, that the inhabitants 
of the old world had fome faint knowlege of America, de- 
rived to them either from.the Egyptian and Carthaginian tra- 
ditions, or from the figure of the earth, which was not un- 
known to them *. 


CHA P; 


* Heropor. I. ii. & liv. Diop. Sic. 1. iii, Gort note ad 
Alfraganum, p. 89. I. Leo Arrican. Avicen. paff. ZELIANs 
de animal. paff. RR. Kimcui, Asen-Ezra, & Jonas in Ofe, 
c. xiii, ver. 5. Vire. Ain. ]. iv. Lucan. 1.i, Serv. in Virg. 
ubi fup. Averrogs apud Hieron. Vital. in voc. Terremotus, 
Acatuemer.}. ii. c. 2. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. iv. part.1. Hype 
in Peritfol. p.13, 14, 15,16. Prat. in Tima. &in Crit. Srrag, 
Lil. p. 33. Porys. & Corn. Nep. apud Plin. |. vic. 31. Hanno 
& Scyzax in peripl. Diorim, apud Strab, ubi fup. Prot. 1. iv. 

EPHORUS 


C. KIX. — The Hiftory of the Ethiopians, ons 


CH AP... XIX, 
{he Hifory of the Ethiopians. 


S Bec beck 
Defcription of Ethiopia, 


ee of the antients gave the name of Ethiopians The Prg- 
to all perfons either perfectly black, or of a very fwarthy per Ethio= 

complexion. The Arabs therefore, and other Afatics, as pia where 

well as a great number of 4/7 cans, came under this denomi- ftuated. 

nation. ‘Lhe Africans we find divided into the weftern or 

fe/perian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above Egypt, fituated 

to the E, of the former. The He/perian Ethiopians inhabited 

that vaft tra&t called Libyq Interior, the hittory of whofe 

principal nations we have already gone through. The eaftern 

African Ethiopians (for fo thofe above Egypt may be pro- 

perly {tiled) were much better known to the antients than the 

others, by reafon of their commerce with the Egyptians, and 

Jooked upon by them as the proper Ethiopians. hele are 

the people, whofe tranfactions, from the earlieft accounts of. 

time, we are now to relate; which we hope to do in. fuch 

a manner as will prove fatisfagtory to all, at leaft the moft 

candid part of, our readers 2, 

Erxiopia then, or rather Ethiopia Propria, was limited Limitsand 
on the north by Lgypt, on which fide it extended to the extent of 
Lefer Cataract, and the ifland Elepbantine ; on the weft by Ethiopia. 
Libya Interior ; on the eaft by the Red Sea; and on the fouth 
by a part of 4frica unknown to the antients, but probably 
that including the modern kingdoms of Gingiro, Alaba, Ma- 
chida, and part of Adel or Zeila. However, as the proper 
‘Ethiopia might be of a different. extent at different times, 
particularly on the fides of Libya Interior and Libya Incoguita, 
we cannot pretend to fix, with any precifion, its frontiers. 


Ernorvs apud Plin. ubifup. Eycopuron. fcholiaft. adverf. xviii. 
Eusraru. in Dionyf. verf. 219. Drop. Sic. lv. CRANTOR in 
Plat. ubi fup.. Marcexn. apud Procl. Ammian. Marcevuin. 
& Aézran. var. hift. 1. iii, Bocuarr. Phal. l.iv, ce. 33. Jac. 
Perizon. in félian, ubifup. — - a Heropot. I, iii. & 1. vii. 
Xenopu: Cyroped. |. viii. Homer. apud Strabon. 1. ii. ut & 
ipfe Srras. loi. & Lii. Diop. Sic. liv. Dio, 1. liv. pe siege 
Prov. l. iv. Pui. Iv. c. ve? Vid. & Homer, Il. iv. v. 23. 
Crriar. geogr. ant, Liv. c 8, fect. 3. 
pee ee Begs Anke 1 aS Sy NS Raa 
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Different 
names of 


Ethiopia. 


The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. B. 1V. 
Neverthelefs ic feems, for many ages at leaft, to have been 
the fame tract which at this day comprehends the kingdoms 
of Dongola, Sennar, and Abaffia, with part of Adel or Zeila ; 
and confequently to have taken up feventeen degrees of lon- 
gitude, and to have reached from the tropic of Cancer to 
within fix degrees of the Line. Ludolfus intimates, that the 
modern geographers, depending upon the authority of Paulus 
Fovius, have extended the fouthern limits of Abafia much 
farther ; but at the fame time that author rightly obferves 
them to be guilty of a miftake. It is of no great confequence 
to our readers how this point ftands, and therefore we {hall 
not dwell any longer upon it °. 

Tue proper Ethiopia had various names given it by the 
antients. Sometimes they called it Judia, and its inhabitants 
Indians ; which appellation they applied to many of the re- 
moteft nations, as we have obferved in the hiftory of the Ga- 


ramantes (A). ‘This country, or at leaft a neighbouring part 


+6) 


> Srrasz. I. xvii. Prin. 1. v. c. 9. Prox. ubi fup. Jos, 


Lupotr, in hift. Ethiop. |. i. c. 2. 


Gotrr notz ad Alfraganum, 


p. 88, 89. Geogr. Nub. clim. i. par. 4. 


" (A) Bochart thinks, that the 
Garamantes were a colony of the. 
Amantes or Hammanientes of Pliny 
and Solinus, feated to the W. of 
the Greater Syrtis. This notion 
he grounds not only upon the 
neighbouring fituation of thofe 
nations, but likewife upon the 
affinity of their names. For, as 
A gar fignifies in Hebrew to in- 
habit, Gar- Amante might origi- 
nally have denoted The habita- 
tion or dwelling of the Amantes ; 
or rather 2 ger, from the afore- 
faid verb, may be naturally fup- 
pofed to have fignified colonus, 
advena, &c. and then Gar- Amnan- 
te will be equivalent to One de- 
onging to a colony of the Aman- 
tes. The lait nation that inge- 
njous author likewife believes to 
have been the fame with the 4m- 
monit or Amonii, whofe name, 
by an eafy tranfpofition of letters, 
intirely agrees with that of Mo/es’s 
Anamim or Anamei. Several 


things, according to him, concur 
to render this conje€ture proba- 
ble: 1. The Anamim in all like- 


_lthood deduced their name from 
‘the word [ay Anam, which 


might have denoted a /Seep in 
the Egyptian language, as a word 
compofed of che fame letters did 
in Arabic. 2. According to fome 
authors, the idol of Jupiter, in 
the territory of the Ammonii, 
was called Ammon from the ram 
that pointed out the fpot of 
ground his temple was ereéted 
upon. And it is well known, 
that the 4mmonii, in the opinion 
of the antients, were fo deno- 
minated from Ammon or Ammiin, 
a name the Eyyptiaus gave ‘Fu- 
piter, 3. That part of Libya, 
where Mo/és feems to place the. 
Anamim, abounded with fheep, 
which fupplied the natives not 
only with food, but cloaths, and 
agreed very weil in fituation with 
the country of the dimmonii. 4. 

The 


C. XIX, The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. 


of Libya, was likewife denominated At/antia and Ztheria, 
according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as He/ychius will have it, 
Aeria. It alfo went, in very early ages, under the name of 
Cephenia. But we apprehend it to have been moft ufuall 
called Abafene, a word approaching very near, both in found 
and fignification, to the modern Hala/h, Habefb, or Abaffia ; 
the true etymology of which will be exhibited to our readers, 
when we come to the hiftory of Arabia *. 

On the other hand, we find Chaldea, Affyria, Perfia, 8c. 
ftiled Ethiopia by fome very good authors; nay, it muft be 
allowed, that the antients called all thofe countries, extending 
themfelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indifferently India 
or Ethiopia. The eaftern people at this day fometimes name 
that kingdom /ndia, which the Europeans call Abaffia, par- 
ticularly the Perfians, who for the moft part give the appella- 
tion of Siah Hindou or Hindi, to an Abaffine or modern Ethi- 
opian. It appears from feveral authors, that the Red Sca 
itfelf went formerly under the name of the /adian Sea ; and 
Ludolfus obferves, that the antients denominated all thofe 


¢ Pun. I. vic. 30. Heropor. Stras. ubi fup. Hesycn, 
AGATHARCHIDES Cnipius de Mar. Rubr. |. i. c. 3. apud Phot. 


in bibliothec. p. 1323. 
¢c. 4. aliique mult, 


The idol of Fupiter Ammon had 
either ram’s horns, or a ram’s 
head ypon it; which feemed to 
point at the origin of the word 
Anamim. Vt we admit what Bo- 
chart has advanced on this occa- 
fion, the etymon of the name 
Nafamones or Nafamon, applied 
to a neighbouring people, may 
eafily be difcovered. For Nafa- 
mon, on this fuppofition, mutt be 
apparently the fame as (28 °W3 
Nafe- Amon, i.e. Homines Amon 
or Ammonii ; and confequenily 
the Nafamones, as well as the 
Garamantes, were a branch of 
the Aramim. ‘That the Gara- 
mantes, in their own tongue, were 
ftiled Gar-Amane, Ger-Amane, 


(1) Herodot. ?. iv. 


PuiLosroreius apud Theodoret. 1. iii. 
Vid. etiam Le Granp. differt. ii. 


or, by contraction, Gar-Ame, 
Ger-Ame, &c. appears from the 
name. of their metropolis Gara- 
ma, or, as the Nubian geographer 
intimates it to have been deno- 
minated in his time, Germa. This 
oblervation will go a good way 
towards confirming thofe inge- 
nious conjectures which we have 
here inferted from the learned 
Bochart ; efpecially, fince Hero- 
dotus affirms that part of Libya 
adjacent to the country of the 
Ammonit to have been famous 
for the fheep it abounded with. 
Thefe nations were nearly related 
to the Erhigpians, as we learn 
from the fame Herodotus (1). 


Hygin. Germanic. in Arat. Mel. lice. 8. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. 


Plin. Lv... Solin. c. 28. Gen. x. 13. Geogr. Nub, elim, ii, par. 1. Boch, 


“Phal. |, iva €s 3% 


Golit note ad Alfraganum, p. 92 | 


nations 
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Called in 
Scripture 


the Hiftory of the Bthiopiaits, 


ations under the Torrid Zone, whofe names they were 


rant of, Indians 4. 


igno- 


Accorpinc to the Fews, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and other Verfions (B), Cufb, when taken for a country in 


4 Procor. Gaz. comment. in i Reg. c.x.v. i: Jos. Scari¢. 
in comp. ecclef. /Ethiop. THropor. in hift. e¢clefiait. 1. i. ¢. 22. 
Le Granp ubi fup. & I. Lupotr. hilt. Aithiop. live. 1. 


(B) The eaftern people afirm 
Cu the fon of Canaan, and 
grandfon of Ham, to have had 


a fon whofe name was Habafchi 


or Hadofchi, the father of the 
Abyffinians or Egyptians, whom 
the Perfians call Black Indians. 
The Hebrew grammarians derive 
the word Haba/chah, which fig- 
nifies Ethiopia, from Haboufcha, 
which denotes a people raifed 
from a mixture of different na- 
tions, originally of different coun- 
tries. According to D’Herbelot 
and-others, the Aby/inians, Nu- 
bians, and Fungi, are all com- 
prehended under the word Ha- 
bafch. The infpired writers are 
filent as to Cu/d the fon of Ca- 
naan, and his fon Haba/chi.. We 
find mention made there only of 
Cuf> the fon of Ham, and his 
fons Seba, Havilah,Sabtah, Raa- 
mah, Sabtecha, and Nimrod. It 
is faid, that Arabia Felix went 
formerly under the name of Erhz- 
opia, becaufe the Abyfinians, who 
conquered it, pofleffed it for a 
Tong time. Dhou-lren king of 
Yaman drove them from thence 
with the afliftance of the Perfians. 
Some authors believe, that by 
Cujo upon the river Gihon is 
meant only the antient country 
of the Scythians.upon the draxes. 
Herodotus intimates, that the firft 


habitation this people had was 
upon the 4raxes ; and that, being 
forced from thence by the Mafa- 
peta, they paffed this river; and 
retired into the country of thé 
Cimmerians, Fuftin makes the 
Phafis and Araxes to be, as it 
were, the limits of the Scythian 
on the fouth fide. Diodorus Si- 
culus fays, that the Scythians; 
who were near Media, abode at. 
firft upon the 4raxes; and that 
the Sace and Maffageta are dif.- 
ferent branches of the Scyshians.’ 
The. words Cuthai and Cxtha;. 
whence fome have deduced Scy- 
tha or Scuthe, are the fame as 
Cujo. The Chaldees generally 
put the Zaz where the Hedrezus 
ufe Schin, and therefore fay Cus 
or Cuth inftead of Cub. The 
Cutheans, who camé to and in- 
habited the country of Samaria, 
did originally belong to that part 
of Media, which bordeted upon 
the Ca/pian fea, and therefore 
moft have appertained to thé 
Cu/b we ate fpeaking of. Thera 
are very fenfible footitess of this 
name to be met with in various 
parts round about this councry; 
as the diftri&t of Cotacene; the. 
cities of Citanium, Cotomana, Gy- 
ta, Cotaca, Cotamba, Cot@a ; the 
Cotyi, Coffai 5 river: of Ciffa; 
&c (2). : 


(2) D’Herbel. bibl. orient. p.4rg. Gen. x. 7, 8. Herodot. Livc. 20%. & 0. iv, 


ei. Fuflin, Li, © 1. ii, Diod. Sic. 1. xi. p. 355. 


Ptol. pag. Valer. Flac 


Le vie v. 693. Steph. Bywant, Propert. ex emend, Sealigs ls is el. 1. 


Scripture, 


C. XIX. The Hiftary of the Ethiopians. 
Scripture, is always to be underftood of the Proper Ethiopia, 
This notion is fupported by Philo, Fofephus, Eupolemus in 
Eufebius, Euffathius, the author of the Alexandrian chro- 
nicon, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greeé and Latin 
fathers. Notwithftanding which, Bochart, depending upon 
the authority of Fonathan’s Targum, and feveral plaufible 
arguments, affirms the land of Cu/hb to have been fituated in 
Arabia ; and confequently maintains, that Cu/> never in 
Scripture denotes the Proper Ethicpia. But neither of thefe 
Opinions ought to be looked. upon as ftri@tly true. . For-Cup 
is fometimes in Scripture undoubtedly to be taken for the 
Proper Ethiopia, as may ‘be evinced not only by the great 
authorities above-mentioned, but feveral circumftances like- 
wife, which evidently point at that country. And, on the 
other hand, it muft be allowed, that fome of. the facred wri- 
ters give the name of Cyx/b to the whole peninfula of Arabia, 
ora part of it bordering upon the Red Sea, or both. When 
the prophet eremiah afks his countrymen, Whether the 
CusHITE can change his fkin 2 he muft be confidered as havin 

in his eye a proper Ethiopian. For the nation there pointe 

at was black, differing greatly in colour from the Fews ; the 
prophet’s queftion being proverbial, of the fame import with 
that common adage of profane writers, to wafh the Er uio- 
PIAN or BLACKMOOR white. Now this cannot be under- 
ftood of the 4rabs, who were of much the fame complexion 
with the ‘fews, as Bochart himfelf not only allows, but 
proves ; whereas the ba/fines, or proper Ethiopians, might 
eafily and naturally have given occafion to fuch: a proverb. 
In the book of Laiah we find Egypt, Pathros, and Cu/h, 
joined together, and confequently Gu/h taken for Ethiopia. 
For it appears from various authors, and even Bochart him- 
felf, that the land of Pathros was either the Opper Egypt, or 
a part of that country near the confines of Ethiopia 5 and 
therefore Cu/b, in this paflage, muft naturally refer to Ethio- 
pia, fince the region here denoted by that word was S. of the 
Upper Egypt, and contiguous to it. In defence of our fecond 
affertion, feveral paflages of Scripture may likewife be pro- 
duced, When the Lorp threatened Egypt with utter defo- 
Jation, he declared, That HE would lay it wa/le from the tower 
of SyENE to the border of Cus (C). Now that the border 


of 


(C) Our readers will obferve, we muft own ourfelves by no 
that, out of complaifance to a means inclinable to come into it, 
great number of learned men, The words in the original are : 
we have-here given thistext the wiry ‘Vina av) no bxann 
modt received ie earl ie i. e: From Miepot Ke sg 
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‘Lhe Hifcry of the Ethiopians: BL IV. 
of Cusy and the tower of SyENE are intended here to repre- 
fent two oppolite limits of Egypt, cannot be denied ; and 
that Syene was the Egyptian frontier on the fide of Ethiopia, 
appears from Pliny and Strabo. Wherefore Gufs here evidently 
denotes Arabia, or at leaft that part of it adjacent to Lgypt, 
which was diametrically oppofite to the tower of Syene, and 
not Ethiopia, whofe border extended to that tower. A/o/es’s_ 
wife Zippora was a native of Cu/h, and at the fame time 


and the border of Cusu: or From 
“Micpot and SYENE, and to the 
border of Cusu. If we admit 
the firft of thefe tranflations,: we 
muft fuppofe an Ellipfis of the 
prepofition WY betwixt Syynn 
and 1210, than which nothing 
is more frequent in the Hebrew 
Scripture ; as may be inferred 
from Deut. xxxiii..17. Mich. vii. 
1z. and many other paflages enu- 
merated by Noldius. If we pre- 
fer the latter, we muft admit 
a fuppreffion of the Copulative 1 
before 11D, which is likewife 
extremely common in the origi- 
nal of the O/d Teflament, as ap- 
pears from Gen. xxvii. 33. Cant. 
viti. 6. Fud. ix. 2, and an infinite 
number of other inftances pro- 
duced by the fame Noldius. Now 
Migdo] is the proper name of a 
town about twelve miles from 
Pelufium, on the Nile, near the 
coaft of the Mediterranean, and 
diametrically oppofite to Syene; 
and of courfe, in conjunétion 
with Syewe, denotes the whole 
breadth of the land of Ezypr, 
agreeably to the prophet’s inten- 
tion. This city we find men- 
tioned by the prophet Jeremiah, 
xliv. 1. and xlvi. 14. -who joins 
it with Tahpanhes, or, as the 
Greeks called it, Daphne, and 
Daphne Pelufzz, another’ city in 


the neighbourhood of Pelufiun. 
This circumftance, in conjiinétion 
with the Septuagint, which has 
there cv Mzyd'waw, at Migdol, 
and <ts MaySwady, ix Migdol, 
renders extremely probable the 
verfion of this paflage, which we 
would propofe to the confidera- 
tion of our learned readers. In 
the mean time we cannot but 
own ourfelves greatly furprifed 
at Cellarius, who has with fe 
much boldnefs infinuated, or ra- 
ther affirmed, that the Greeé in- 
terpreters have, in agreement 
with the Vulgate, tranflated the 
text at prefent under confideration 
ane wopye Suivns nal Ewe sclow 
"Arsorav* Whereas both the 
Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. 
of the Septuagint have it dd 
MayS oars nai Svivacs nat Sos 
defo Arsiir@'* Which, toge- 
gether with the 4radic verfion 
exprefling it From Micpou and 
Asuan to the borders of Evruio- 
pra, feems to render indifputable 
what is here advanced ; and con- 
fequently, to evince, that this 
famous paffage is fo far from 
proving Cu/ to point out Arabia, 
that, on the contrary, it evident- 
ly demonftrates that word fome« 
times to denote the Proper Erhi« 
opia (3). 


(3) Herodot. l.ii.c. 30. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Cellar. geagr. ant. Iiv. c. Be 
Vid. etiam Val. Schind, pentaglot. p. 231. € Cbriftiont Noldit concord. Particulars 
Ebrae-Chaldaic, cum annotar, Fob, Gortfr. Tympii, Sena, 1734. K 
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re. XIX. The Hiftory of the Ethiopians, 


a Midianite. "The prophet Habakkuk makes the territories of 


_Cufban or Cufb, and Midian or Madian, to have been the 


. 


fame. ‘Fofepbus, Ptolemy, and St. Ferom, mention a city of 
Arabia on the coaft of the Red Sea, called Madian. From 


all which we may infer, that part of Arabia at leaft goes fome- 
times in Scripture under the name of Cufh. ‘Fob intimates, 
that Cu/b was famous for the excellent topazes it produced, 
Now none of the antients have taken notice of the Ethiopian 
topaz 5 whereas Pliny relates, that the beft topazes came trom 
the Arabic ifland Chitis or Chutis, whofe name feems to have 
been the fame with Cub or Cuth. “gatharchides Cnidius, 
Diodorus, and Strabo, have likewife mentioned this ifland. 
From hence, therefore, it appears, that fome of the facred 
writers denominated at leaft part of Arabia Cufh. In that 
day, fays the Lorn, fhall meffengers go from me in ships, ta 
make the carelejs Cusuirss afraid, &c. Which menace may 
be fuppofed more properly to point at the Arabs, whom the 
Egyptians and others vifited in fhips on the Red Sea, than the 
Ethiopians, with whom they had a communication by land. 
But, to omit other paffages that occur, both the Arabs and 
Ethiopians might have very properly been ftiled Cu/bites, fince 
the defcendents of Cu/b formed a great part of both nations, 
Nay, that the Arabs themfelves had the appellation of Xthie- 
pians, and Afiatic Ethiopians, clearly follows from what has 


~ been advanced by Xenophon and Herodotus. However, we 


cannot help thinking, that the antient Hebrews richtly looked ‘ 


upon the Ethiopians as the proper Cufhites. For Zerah’s molt 
formidable army confifted chiefly of Cufhites, neighbours to 
the Libyans, i. e. the Ethiopians, of which people only he is 


called king by the facred hiftorian ; though from Sir //zac 


Newton, and what we have already obferved, it may be proved, 
that he was in pofleffion of all the dominions of Sefac, i. e. 
Egypt, Libya, Troglodytica, Arabia, &c. The extremely 
numerous hoft he commanded adds great weight to this notion, 
Pliny intimates, that the Ethicpians, whom he diflinguifhes 
from the Arabians, were mafters of Egypt not Jong belore 


“the deftruétion of Troy; which, confidering that this period 


falls in with the time of Zerah, brings no fmall accefhion of 
ftrength to what is here advanced ©. 
We 


¢ Parro Jupaus, Hizronym. Evszs. Eustatu. Aug. chron. 
Alexandr, aliiq; apud Bocharr. Phal. |. iv. c, 2. Euporgem. apud 


pS 


' Eufeb. de prep. Evang. 1: ix, Jonaru. Targ. in Gen. x. 6. & 


alib. Exod. ii. 16.21. Num. xii.t. Isatxioa1s Jer xin. 23. 
Fzex. xxix. 10. Hapak. iii. 7, Jow xxvill. 19. Ezex, xvx. 9. 
2 Chron. xiv. 9. & xvi. 8. Josers. antiq. Lamers) Piins kv 

Von. XVIIL S €. 9 
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The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. B,1V. | 
We cannot therefore allow, that Ludim is the only name 
given in Scripture to the Ethiopians, as M. Bochart under- 
takes to proves. Moft of the arguments he offers to evince. 
this point are extremely frivolous, as our readers will find 
upon an examination of them, and the others not of any 
confiderable force. But, fuppofing them to prove, that the 
word Ludim, in all places of Scripture he cites on this occa- 
fion, is to be underftood of the Ethiopians, which is the utmoft 
that he could ever have pretended to; yet it will not follow 
from hence, that Ezhiopia is never called Cufb by any of the 
facred writers. Such, an aflertion cannot be maintained, tho’ 
it fhould be granted, as we are willing to do, that part of 
the Ludim took up their habitations in Ethiopia. And yet 
feveral learned men have come into Bochart’s opinion . 
Tue antients believed the blacknefs of the Zbaffines. or 


nations of Abyffinians to be occafioned by the intenfe heat of their cli- 


Ethiopia. 


nate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We find them 
likewife called Ztherii and Aerii by Hefychius, Pliny, and 
Strabo. Pliny relates, that the Blemmyes, an Ethiopian nation 
feated near the borders of Egypt, had no heads, their mouths 
and eyes being fixed on their breafts. This ought undoubtedly 
to be looked upon as fabulous, and might poffibly proceed 
from their having very fhort necks. « However, that fome 
Blemmyan captives exhibited an extremely odd appearance at 
Rome, we learn from Vopifcus. The Nobate inhabited one 
of the banks of the Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having 
been removed thither from Oa/is, in order to have a watchful 
eye upon, and reprefs the courfes of, the Blemmyes. Some 
authors refer the Zroglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia. 
Be that as it will, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents, lizards, 
&¥e. and-having a language confifting of no articulate founds, 
but refembling the fhrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubians we find juft mentioned by the antients as a 
people of Ethiopia, but nothing particular related of them. 
Some authors afiert the Pygies to have been a canton of the 
Troglodytes, and others one of the Nudians. But it is gene- 
rally agreed, that they had their fituation not far from the 


c. 9. ex emend. P. Harduini. Strap. 1. xvii. JosEpx. apud Boch. 
ubi fup. Hrzronym. apud Cellar. |. iii. c. 14. Prox. in Arab. 
Puin. |. xxxi. c. 8. AGATHARCHIDEs Cnipius, Drop. Sic. & 
Srras. apud Bochart. Phal. ].iv.c.2. Xenopu. Cyropzed, 1. viii, 


‘Heropor. |, iii. ¢. 114. & feq. & 1. vii. c. 69. Puitostrat. in 
~vit, Apollon. Tyan. 1. vi. c. 1. Newron’s chronol. p. 236. 


Heropor. lin. ¢. 110, Puin. I. vi. c. 29. P. Harpuin. in 
chronol, vet. tell. p. 57. f Bocuart. Phal., |. iv, c. 2. 6. 


8 Ethiopic 
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L£thiopic fhore of the Red Sea. Nonnofus in Photius tells us, 
that they were extremely fhort, black, and hairy all over. 
Moft of thefe nations are reprefented by Strabo as inconfider- 
able, and little better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart 
thinks, that the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or Pygmei, 
were ftiled by the Hebrews TIN 3D, i. e. Succhei, from 7195 
fucchah, a den; for that word fignifies as well a cave or den, 
asatent. Hence, it is natural to fuppofe, the Troglodytic 
town Succha, on the coaft of the Red Sea, mentioned by 


Pliny, the modern Suaquem, the feat of a Turki/h Bathaw, | 


deduced its name. In fupport of this notion it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Septwagint and Vulgate verfions render AID 
Tparyacdutat, Troglodyte, a word derived apparently from 
TPAyAn, i. e. a@ cave, den, paffage, &c. and rank this people 
among the Cufhites, Libyans, and other nations, that formed 
the numerous army of Sefac, ‘The Aualite or Abalite were 
feated near the 4balitic gulph ;_ which is all that we have to fay 
of them. Agatharchides, Diodorus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Agathemerus, inform us, that the Struthophagi, who lived 
upon oftriches as big as flags, were feated immediately to the 
fouth of the Wemnones. The Acridophagi, Chelonophagi, Ich- 
thyophagi, Cynamolgi, Elephantophagi, Rhizophagt, Sperma- 
tophagi, Hylophagi, Ophicphagi, &c. derived their names from 
the locufts, tortoifes, fifth, bitches milk, elephants, &c. they 
fed upon. The “-ridophagi were very fmall, fwift, black, 
and fhort-lived, the oldeft of them not exceeding forty years 
of age. ‘They ufed locufts for food, with which they were 
plentifully fupplied by certain winds that covered their country 
with them, as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As for 
the Chelonophagi, they covered their houfes with the fhells of 
rertoifes, and lived upon their flefh. The Zchthyophagi occu- 
pied a maritim part of Ethiopia, bordering on the Red Sea, 
and not far from the frontiers of Egypt. As they lived upon 
all kinds of fith, large as well as fmail, Aben- Ezra takes them 
ro be the [3"Y Tziim of the Pfalmift, to whom Gop gave 
the heads of Leviathan, under which name, according to 
that author, A4ofes comprehends all fifh of a vaft fize, for 
meat. ‘This notion feems to receive fome acceffion of ftrength 
from feveral circumftances. “The Troglodytes made their very 
sread of the ficth of fifhes dried in the fun. The Pfalmift, in 
he paflage referred to, is {peaking of Pharach and the £gy- 
Ytians, who were drowned in the Red Sea, and afterwards 
hrown upon the Zroglodytic fhore. Tziim properly imports 
.nation inhabiting a barren dry country, fuch as was that of 
he Troglodytes ; and other texts of Scripture, compared with 
his, not a little favour fuch an opinion, ‘They built their 
ioufes of whalebones, and fhells of fifhes. “che ribs ferved 
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for rafters, and the jaws for portals. They fed their very 
cattle with fifh. Some of them inhabited caves in mountains, 
formed by vaft quantities of fea-weed from time to time 
thrown on fhore, and confolidated by the force of the tide 
beating upon it, and perpetually bringing a frefh acceffion of 
matter to it, together with the heat of the. fun.. From this, 
as well as from what has been advanced by feveral authors, it 
appears, that the Red Sea was exceeding fhallow at certain 
times ; that it was covered with an immenfe quantity of this 
fea-weed, which gave it a very green colour ; and that from 
hence the Hebrews denominated it §1D —" yam fuph, i. e. The 
fea of the weed. The Cynamolgi kept great numbers of dogs, 
in order to hunt wild beafts, and fometimes fed upon bitches 
milk. Pliny fabuloufly relates, that they had dogs heads. The 
Elephantophagi {eem to have had their fituation in the fouthern 


_ parts of Erhiopia, and deftroyed elephants in a very dextrous 


manner, as will be related elfewhere. “The Rhizophag: were 
feated not far from the conflux of the Afaboras, Affapus, 
and the Nile. ‘Their territory abounded with morafles, that 
produced a great number of canes, whofe roots ferved them 
for food. The Spermatophagi and Hylophagi formed two 
neighbouring cantons; the firft of which fed upon the fruits 
that fell from the trees in the fummmer, but the reft of the 
year upon a fweet plant, with a ftalk fomething refembling 
that of a turnep ; and the Jatter, with their wives and chil- 
dren, upon the buds and tender fhoots of trees. The Ay/o- 
gones, neighbours to the Elephantophagt, lived for the moft 
part in the woods, and generally flept on trees. Their cu- 
rious method of killing lions, leopards, and other wild beatts, 
we fhall hereafter defcribe. The Pamphagi ufed every thing 
indiferiminately for food ; and the Agriophagi fed upon the 
flefh of wild beafts. The Ophiophag? or Serpent-eaters inha- 
bited a very fertile tract, as we learn from Pliny. The Ethio- 
pian Anthropophagi or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcianus 
and Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and nota people 
of Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoemphanes, Ca- 
tadupt, Pechini, Catadra, and other obfcure Ethiopic tribes, 
we know nothing of them but their bare names. “Che num- 
ber of nations inhabiting antient £zhiopia will not furprife us, 
when we have feen Ludolfus’s defcription of the kingdom of 
Abyffinia ® (D). < 

Turis 


Ss Heropor. Liv. Pxitostratrus & Crasias Cniprus apud 
Phot. 

(D) To the clans or tribes the following: 1. The Hippopha- 
here enumerated may be added gi or Horje-eaters of Agatheme- 
rus, 
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Tuts region did not abound in cities and towns of any Cities. 
confiderable note. Muxume, duxumis, or Axome, the metro- Auxume. 
polis of Erhiopia, according to 4rrian and Nonnofus in Pho- 
tius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modern Axuma, 
or, as the Abaffines call it, Afcum. The noble palace, beau- 
tiful ftruciures, &¥¢. this city was formerly fo famous for, 
fufficiently appear from the prefent remains of it. It ftands 
about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the Red Sea, and in 
14° 30 N. lat. It looks now like a village, being almoft 
totally ruined, and fcarcely affording fhelter to an hundred 
inhabitants. Some authors relate, that there may be feen 
here the remains of a magnificent temple, which have fup- 
ported themfelves againft the injuries of time. The Porty- 

guefe, who firtt vifited this country, called Axuma corruptly 
Chaxumo or Caffumo, Behind the temple above-mentioned, 
which was an hundred and ten feet in length, had two wings 
on each fide, and a double porch, with an afcent of twelve 
fteps, ftand feveral obelifks of different fizes, and others have 
been thrown down by the Turks. Amongft the rubbifh is 
a great fquare ftone, on which appears fome part of an antient 
in{cription, fo effaced by time, that it is not legible, and 
nothing can be diftinguifhed except fome Greek and Latin 
letters, and the word Bafiliys. When the dbaffine monarchs 
were formerly crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone 
in the inner porch of the aforefaid temple. P/elchis or Pfel- 
tha, and Premnis, through which Petronius marched in his 
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Phot. AcatuarcuipEs Cnipivus de Mar. Rubr. 1. iii. in excerptis 
Puorit. Diop. Sic. ].i., Srras. loxyi. & 1, xvii.. Mev. ).aii. 
¢. 8. &alib. Prin. 1. vi. c. 24.29. 30. & alib. paff. Araian, 
in peripl. Mar. Erythr. Josepu. antiq. 1.ii.c.5. Oxymriopo- 
rus apud Photium, p. 112. Prot. Liv. c. 8, Fravius Vo- 
piscus in Prob. c.17. Procop. de bell. Perf. 1.i.c. 19. Zosim, 

‘Li.c.71. Anronin. itinerar, Srepu. Byzanr. deurb. Am- 
mian. MarceE tin. l.x.c.4. Dionys. AF. v.220. CLauDIAN. 
de Nil. v.19. Acaruemer. I. ii. c.5. Nonnus Dionyf. 17. 
Marcian. Herac zor, in peripl, 


sus, who were bounded on the. 
fouth by the northern borders of 
Libya Incognita. 2, The Ma- 
crobii, a powerful nation, fome 
of whom attained to the age of 
an hundred and twenty years, 
according to Herodotus. 3. The 
Sambri, not far from the Nubian 


city Fenupfs upon the Nile, all 
whofe quadrupeds, even the ele+ 
phants themfelves, were withoug 
ears. 4. The dfache, a moun- 
tainous people continually ems 
ployed in hunting of elephanta, 
(4). 


(4) Hersder. 1, iti, Agathemer, |, ite & 5» Pliny Uy vin 6+ 3% 
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The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. — B. IV. 
Ethiopic expedition, ftood upon the weftern bank of the Nile 
but their true ficuation cannot be difeovered: Napata, where 
Candace queen of Ethiopia refided, was on the oppofite bank 5 
but in what’ direction it is to be fought for, we cannot pre- 
cifely inform our readers, Ptolemy mentions two towns called _ 
Premis or Primis, one of which might poffibly have been the 
Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis, Mondus, 
Abalis, Mofylon, Coloe, and Opone, probably made a good 
figure in antient times, though we have no particulars of mo- 
ment handed down tous concerning them. Petronius reduced 


- Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the above-mentioned expe- 


dition, rafing Napata, and leaving a garifon of four hundred 
men in Premnis, with provifions for two years. Pliny men- 
tions a city of the Nudians upon the Nile called Tenupfis, 
with which poffibly either Couxa, Nuvdla, Galva, Duncala 
or felac, all placed by the Nubian geographer near the conflux 
of the Nile and the Afaboras, may correfpond. Duncdla, 
the Dumcdla of Facutus, the Dungdla of Leo, and the pre- 
fent Dongola, the capital of the Nubians, all whofe cities are 
feated upon the Nile, feems to bid the faireft for it, None 
of the other towns taken notice of by the old geographers 
deferve the leaft attention h, 

Eruiopia, as appears from the beft modern geographical 
defcriptions of 4baffia, as well as the antients, was extremely 
mountainous ; though we find no mountains of note taken 
notice of by the antients, except the mounts Garbata, and 
Elephas or Phalangis.. Whether or no the mountains of Tigre, 


_ the higheft of which is Lemalmon, beginning about two days 


journey from the Red Sea, an{wer to either of thefe, we fhall 
not prefume to affert ; though that they did, by the fituation 
affigned them, feems not improbable. - Be that as it will, the 
path over Lamalmon, whofe afcent is vaftly fteep and dan- 
gerous, is fo narrow, that the perfon who gives way to an- 
other there falls headlong into an abyfs, and is irrecoverably 
loft. Several provinces of Abaffia, to wit, Begemdra or Ba- 
gemeder, Gajam, Waleka, Shewa, &c. are but one continued 
chain of mountains, the principal of which are thofe of Am- 
bara and Samen. The Aorni, as the Abaffines call them, are 
rugged rocks of fuch an incredible height, that the 4/ps and 


> Srras. Met. Prin. Arrian. Prot. Marcran. HEract. 
Strpx. Byzanr. ubi fup.. Nonnosus apud Phot. n. 3. ey ge 
Go note ad Alfraganum, p- 90, 91. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. i. 
par. 4. Leo Arrican. I.-vii. c. ult. Francisc. ALVAREZ, 
c.17. & apud Goxium, ubi fup. I. Lupour. in comment. ad 


‘hift. £thiop. p. 251, 252, & feq. Vid. etiam Luvoty. |. ii. c. 11. 
& Le Grano, differt: ii. 


Pyrenees 
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Pyrenees are but low hills in comparifon of them. Curtius 
relates, that the /udians called a famous rock in their country 
Aornos, as being above the flight-of a bird ; but that author 
miftakes the etymology, fince the word, from what has been 
here obferved, cannot be Icoked upon as of Greek extraction. 
Amongft the mountains, and even frequently in the plains 
of Abaffia, arife fteep and craggy rocks of various forms, fome 
refembling towers, others pyramids, &c. fo even on the fides, 
that they feem to be the effet of labour and art ; infomuch 
that men, cattle, &c. are craned up by the help of ladders and 
ropes. And yet the tops of thefe rocks are covered with 
woods, meadows, fountains, fifh-ponds, &c. which very co- 
pioufly fupply the animals feated thereon with all the conve- 
niencies of life. ‘The moft remarkable of thefe rocks is Ge- 
foen or Amba-Gefhen, on the confines of Ambara, towards 
- Shewa, prodigioufly fteep, in the form of a caftle built of 
freeftone, and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half 
a Portuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference at the 
bottom near half a day’s journey. The afcent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, that the Jbaffine oxen, 
which will otherwife clamber like goats, muft be craned up 
and let down with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages amongft fhrubs and 
wild cedars, with an allowance barely fufficient to kcep them 
alive. There is, according to Kircher, in the province of 
_Gajam, a rock fo curioufly hollowed by nature, that at a 
diftance it refembles a looking-glafs ; and oppofite to this 
another, on the top of which nothing can be fo foftly. whif- 
pered, but that it may be heard a great way off. Between 
many of thefe rocks and mountains are vat profundities or 
abyfles, which appear moft dreadful to the eye. “The natives 
call every one of the rocks above-mentioned Amba, as Amba- 
Salam, Amba-Gefben, Amba-Dorha, Amba-Damo, Amba-Samet, 
ee *. 
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In fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be Tbe cli- 
always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world “ate of 


where fo many different feafons may be found in fo fmall a 
compafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coat of the 
Red Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
modern Abaffines Kolla, and the iflands of this fea, are into- 
lerably fcorched by the folar rays inthe fummei-feafon, Ney, 


i Srras. |. xvii. AGaruemer. geogr. I. ii. c. 15. Lupovr, 
Lic. 6. Cuar.l. viii. P. Bavruazar Triiez. apud Ludolf. 
ubi fap. ut & ipfe Lupotr, in comment. ad hilt. Aithiop. paff. 
Le Grand, diflert. ii, Atuan. Kircu. in mufurg. univerf, t. iu. 
hie 66. 


S 4 Gregory 


Ethiopia. 
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Gregory the 4haffine related the heat in the ifland of Suaquema 
or Suaguena to be fo intenfe, as to excoriate any part of the 
body, melt hard Jzdian wax in a cabinet, and fear a garment 
like red-hotiron. However, the air is much more temperate 
in the mountainous parts ; nay, according to father Tellex, 
the fummer heats are milder in feveral diftriéts of Zbaffia than 
in Portugal; and even in Samen the cold is more dreaded 
than the heat. In fome provinces of Ethiopia the winter Is 
extremely fevere, in others as warm as the fummer in feveral 
parts of Europe. The Ethiopians have little or no fnow, but 
only a {mall fort of hail, that fometimes covers the ground, and 
at a diftance looks like fnow. Frequent and dreadful thun- 
ders, however, they have, attended with tempeits, that terrify 
both man and beaft, which proceed from the exceffive variety 
of air. Ludolfus thinks, that Gregory's four feafons, Matzau, 
Tzadai, Hagai, and Cramt, are in reality but three ; to wit, 
the fpring, fummer, and winter, The {pring begins on “the 
twenty-fifth day of September ; the fummer confifts of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon the twenty-fifth 
of December, and the fecond denominated Hagai in the Abaf- 
Jine tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of Zune; laftly, 
Cramt, or the winter, concludes’ the Ethiopic year. The 
climate here in general is fo healthy, that it is no uncommon 
thing for the natives to arrive at an hundred years of age. 
However, towards the beginning of the fpring, that is to 
fay, in the months of September and Oéober, an epidemic 
fever fometimes makes great havock amongft the inhabitants 
of Tigre *, : 

THE days and nights in Evhiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moft part nearly 
equal. T’he winds that blow on the mountains are, generally 
ipeaking, falubrious and pleafant ; but the atmofphere over 
the plains, for want of them, ftagnates, and becomes un- 
wholfome. Phe wind Sendo, however, is far from being 
beneficial to the Abaffines. It is a whirlwind fo impetuouil 
violent, that it throws down all before it; and therefore in 
Sme refpect may feem to anfwer its name, which in the 
Ambaric diale& fignifies a ferpent or fnake. Gregory told 
Ludoifus, that it might be feen, and reprefented an immenfe 
ferpent, whofe head moved on the ground, and the bod 
erected itfelf in curls and windings up to the fky. The foil 
in thofe parts capable of cultivation is extremely fertile, and 
produces vaft quantities of grain, pulfe, and fruit. Metals 
likewife, particularly gold, minerals, vegetables, and a fur- 


* Nonnosus apud Phot. n. 3. p.m. 2, Grecor, ABagsin. 
apud Tob, Ludolf. hikt, ZEthiop. 1, i. (es 5. 
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prifing variety of animals, it abounds with; but thefe our 
readers will expect a defcription of in another place. We 
find it alerted by the beft authors, that the #a/fines have 
fometimes two, and fometimes three, harvefts in a year. 
They neither fow nor mow for the fake of their cattle, the 
perpetual heat, and continual. diftillation of moifture from 
the mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, and co- 
vering the fields with a moit beautiful verdure through all the 
cifferent feafons of the year. Though they have moft deli- 
cious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongft them, yet they 
almoft intirely confine themfelves to malt-liguor, which is 
not very unlike that brewed in fome parts of Europe! (D). — 

OF all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moft famous is Rivers. 

the Nile, which has its fource in that country. Many of Tde Nile. 
the antient geographers, and in particular Prolemy, placed the 
fountains of this river beyond the Line, on fome mountains 

which they called the mountains of the moon. But the mo- 

derns, particularly the Portuguefe, have difcovered this to be 

a miftake. What they have advanced on this head has been, 

in a great meafure, confirmed by Gregary the Abgffine ina 

letter to the famous Fob Ludolfus. According to that curious 

perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile firft appears in a tract 

called Secut, upon the top of Dengla, near the frontiers of 

Ggjam, to the W. of Bagemdra, Dara, the lake of Tzana, 

and Bada. From thence it takes its courfe towards Amhara, 

leaving Gojam on the right, and Bagemdra on the left. Having 

paffed the limits of mbara, and in fuch a manner furrounded 

the kingdom of Gajam, as always to leave it on the right, 

it wathes the confines of Waleka, and then approaches the 

fartheft bounds of Afugara and Shewa. Then, running be- 

tween Bizama and Gonga, it comes into the country of the 
Chanalas from whence, winding to the right, and gradu~ 

ally leaving the weftern climate on the left, it advances to- 

wards the kingdom of Sennar. But, before its arrival there, 

it is greatly increafed by the acceffion of two large rivers from 
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1 Srrap, 1. xvii. Greco. Asass. ubi fup. PP. Hizrony™. 
Lup, Battuaz. TELLEZ. ALPHONS. MENDEZ. & Ios. Lupotr, 


7 


pail. 


(D) This appears from what 
the young Adbafinian told the 
learned gentleman hereafter men- 

tioned at Ferufalem, and reccives 
 fome acceffion of ftrength from 
Diodorus and Strabo. ‘Thofe au- 


(5) Died. Si 1% Strab. ly xvii. 


thors affirm this liquor to have 
been extracted from millet,: a: 
well as barley, and in flavour 
and excellency to have equaled 
wine (5). 
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the eaft, to wit, the Tacaza falling out of Tigre, and the 
Guangua defcending from Dambea. After taking a view of 
the kingdom of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongola, 
and fo to the kingdom of Nubia (E). From hence, turning 
to the right, it reaches at laft a region called /érim, where 
its ftream becomes unnavigable by reafon of the cliffs and 
rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The travelers 
therefore from Sennar and ee after having pafled thro’ 
Nubia, leave the Nile to the E. and crofs upon camels a de- 
fert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, water, nor 
any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen. From brim it con- 
tinues its courfe to Rif or Upper Egypt, where the above- 
mentioned travelers again come up with it ; and, after having 
traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern direGtion, empties 
itfelf into the Adediterranean near Alexandria. Father Payz, 
who viewed the fountains of the Ni/e himfelf, fays, that the 
fource of this river confifts of two round fpring-heads, very 
deep, upon an eminence, the ground about which is quaggy 
and marfhy. However, the water does not iffue out imme- 


_ diately from thefe two {pring-heads, but from the foot of the 


hill, about a mufquet-fhot from whence, towards the eaft, 
the river begins to flow. ‘Then, winding to the north about 
the fourth part of a Portuguefe leazue, it receives another 
river, and alittle farther two more from the eaft, foon after 
which it inlarges itfelf with the addition of feveral other 
ftreams. Laftly, about a day’s journey farther it fwallows up 
the river “fema ; and, after lowing twenty Portugue/e leagues 
in a weftern direction, turns to the eaft, and plunges itfelf 


(E) It is obfervable, that Gre- 


gory here diftinguithes the king- 
dom of Sennar from that of Nz- 
bia, though at prefent they are 
looked upon to be the fame. 
However, in our opinion, Gre- 
gory’s authority is fuperior to 
that of Pomet and the miffiona- 
ries, upon which that of the 
modern geographers depends. We 
find no mention of Seznar in any 
of that numerous tribe of Orien- 
tal and other authors cited by 
the excellent God/ius in bis incom- 
parable notes upon A/fraganus, 
though they take notice both of 


Nuba or Nubia, and the country 
of the Fumgi. Wherefore it fhould 
feem probable, that Seznar is 
only a part of Nubia, or elfe a 
kingdom different from it. The — 
Nubian geographer intimates, 
that in his time the city of Som- 
na, probably Sexnar, was an in- 
confiderable place, and its diftriét 
or territory diftinét from the 
kingdom of Nuba or Nubia. Lu-’ 
dolfus makes the modern king- 
dom of Sexnar to be the fame 
with the country of the Fungi, 
and a part of the antient Nudia 


(5). 


(s) Geogr. Nubienf, clim. i, par, 3. fub fin Ludolf, bift, Btbiop. Li. ty 20° 


into 
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into a vaft lake (F). It is remarkable, that all the rivers of 
Ethiopia, at any confiderable diftance from the ocean, except 
the Hanazo rifing in Hangota or Angote, and the Hawafh ox 
4oaxe running through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fatq- 
gara or Fategur, flow into the Nile. The| Etefian winds 
contribute little or nothing to the inundations of the Nile, as 
fome authors have imagined ; nor the fnow melted from the 
Ethiopian mountains, according to others. This has been clearly 
evinced by Seneca and Ludolfus. But the prodigious ma{s of 
waters flowing from all parts, and proceeding from the im- 
moderate fhowers with which the countries under the Torrid 
Zone are wafhed, when the fun returns into the winter figns, 
undoubtedly occafions them. ‘fuba makes the Nile to have 
had its fource in Mauritania, as we learn from Ammianus 
Marceilinus ; which runs counter to fact, as well as moft 
other authors who have treated of this river. Perhaps he 
might extend the fouthern parts of Adauritania as far as the 
Niger, which agreed almoft in all points with the Nile, as 
juft obferved ; and Hipaabs miftake the latter for the former, 
which he might falfly imagine had its rife in A@curitania, 
becaufe it ran by the borders of that region. Strabo counte- 
nances this opinion, when he intimates, that the rivers in the 
fouthern parts of Adaguritania abounded with animals and ve- 
getables like thofe produced in and about the Nile(G). The 
modern Abaffines, tho’ they are not ignorant of the fountains 
from which the Nile deduces its fource, are far from being 


(F) This is probably the lake 
of Txana, through which the 
Nile paffes, {till preferving the 
colour of its own water. From 
hence, turning to the fouth, it 
wathes on the left hand the prin- 
cipal kingdoms of baja, to 
wit, Bagemdra, Ambara, Waleka, 
Shewa, Damota, &c. and takes 
along with it the rivers of thofe 
countries, to wit, the Bash, 
Tzabha, Kecem, Fema, Roma, and 


Woncit. Then on the right hand: 


furrounding Gojam, and {welled 
with the Muga, Abaja, Afwari, 
- Temet, Gult, and Tzu, all rivers 
of that region, it bends again 
towards the weit; leaves dbajia 


upon the right ; and runs in a 
northern direction through feve- 
ral thirfty nations, and fandy de- 
ferts, in order to fertilize Egypt 
with its inundations (6). 

(G) Itis not improbable, that 


_the Sege/meffa was one of thefe 


rivers mentioned by Straédo; fince, 
according to the Nubian geogra- 
pher, it nearly refembled the 
Nile, in almoft all particulars. 
Nay, we are told, that the river 
Sus at prefent fertilizes all the 
adjacent country by its inunda- 
tions, as the Nile does Egypt ; 
which adds no fmall weight to 
the authority of Strabo (7). 


_ (6) Grez. Abaf. apud Ludolf. 1. i. c. 8. Ludolf. comment. ad hiff, ZBrhiop. 
p Be bs wi x (7) Geogr. Nubienf. Moll, Dela Croix, Sc. 
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perfectly acquainted with the courfe of that river after 1 
leaves them. However, the conftant and antient tradition 
amongft them is, that near a certain mountain, at fome 
diftance from the city of Sennar, it divides itfelf into two 
ftreams, one of which runs to the weftward, and forms the 
river Niger, and the other in a northern direction takes its 
courfe through Egypt. “This we learn from the Nubian geo- 
grapher, who at the fame time intimates, that the chanel 
running to the eaft of this mountain, watering Nwdia and 
the land of Egypt, is divided in the Lower Egypt into four 
parts, three of which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other 
difcharges itfelf into a falt lake near Alexandria. It is pro- 
bable, that the feparation of thefe two ftreams is caufed by 
fome rocky mountain meeting the river above-mentioned, and 
fplitting it into two chanels. Les Africanus adds great 
weight to the authority of the Nubian geographer, when he 
affures us, that the Nile flows through the region of the 
Nigrite. The <Abaffines, according to Gregory above-men- 
tioned, fay, that the Niger feparates fram the Nile in the 
country of Dongola; that the greateft flow of water pafles 
into Egypt; and that the other itream, defcending towards 
the region of Elway, at laft throws itfelf into the Atlantic 
ocean. All which feems to be confirmed by what we have 
lately obferved from Heredotus 5 as well as by the exprefs 
teftimony of Pliny. For that author aflures us, that the Nile 
and the Niger agree in colour and tafte of water ; produce 
the fame forts of reeds, papyrus, and animals ; and increafe, 
as well as overflow, at the fame feafons. If the above-men- 
tioned particulars be admitted, it feems poflible for the king 
of Abaffia either fo to ftop up the fountains of the Nile, or 
fo to divert the courfe of the river proceeding immediately 
from thence, that Egypt fhould not be overflowed ; which 
would prove the total ruin of that kingdom. This recéives 
fome acceffion of ftrength from Elmacinus, who relates, that 
the khalif Mufanfir fent Michael the patriarch with magni- 
ficent prefents to the affine monarch, to prevail upon him 
to open the chanel that conveyed water to Egypt, which 
for fome time had been ftopped. His petition that prince 
jmmediately granted. The confequence of which was, that 
the Nile, which had before greatly failed, rofe three yards in 
one night, and rendered the land of Egypt as capable of cul- 
tivation as ever. This has induced fome authors to affert 
that the Grand Signor pays an annual tribute to the king of 
Abajjia, that his Egyptian fubje€is may enjoy all the advan- 
tages of the Nile’s inundations, which their anceftors have 
done. Gregory, cited above, intimated to Ludolfus, that he 
had heard from fome Abaffines of undoubted veracity, that. 
, near 


, 
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near the Catgraés of the Nile the land to the eaft was a per- 
fect plain ; and that, by only opening a paflage through one 
mountain for this river, it would flow rather that way than 
into the Mediterrancan through (H) Egypt. However, we 
muft own, ourfelves far from being certain 2s to this point; 
though a gentleman of great learning and veracity has in- 
formed us, that he met with a young Abaffine at Ferufalems 
who intimated to him, that fach a kind of notion iil pre- 
vailed amongft his countrymen. ‘The prefent E¢hiopians call 
their part of this river 4éawr, though in the ole Erhicpic 
language we find it ftiled Gyan or Gewon, probably by an 
antient miftake’ from the Gree? word Teov Geon, or Hebrow 
Gihon, Gen. ii. 13. fince fome authors have imagined that 
river to be the Nile, The prophets Feremiah and I/aiah give 
the river under confideration the name of Sihor or Sichor, 
i.e. The black river, from the colour of its water; as the 
Greeks did that of Melas, and the Latins Afelo, for the fame 
teafon. And, agreéably to this notion, Virgil Lays : 


Et viridem FEgyptum nigra feecundat arena, 
Et diverfa ruens feptem difcurrit in ora 
U/que celoratis amnts devexus ab Indis. 
Vire. Georg. 1. iv. v. 291 —293. 


Dionyfius Afer and Siephanus Byzantinus fay, that the Erbio- 

pians denominated that part of this river running through 
their territories Szrzs, which is evidently the fame as Szhor ; 

but that, as foon as it reached Syene, it received the name of 

(1) Nile. Belides the. Nile, the antient geographers mention 
two 


fach flagrant violations of the 
law of nations. He told him, 
that he could make the Nile the 
inftrument of his vengeance, fince 
Gop, by placing in his hands 
the fountains, paffage, and’ in- 


(H) It is obfervable, that the 
kings of 4da/ra are full perfuaded, 
that the keys of the Ni/e are in 
their hands, and that they can, 
when they pleafe, change its 
courfe, as the king Teklimanout 


intimated to the bafhaw of Cairo 
towards the beginning of this 
century, that is, about the year 
1706. That prince, being greatly 
incenfed at the aflaffination of 
the fieur Du Roule, a Frenchman, 
at Sennar, threatened the bafhaw 
with his refentment, in cafe an 
immediate flop was not put to 


(£} See che fequel to father Lobd's weyaze to Adaiinia, 


creafe, of that river, had put it 
in his power to make it do ether 
good or harm (8). 

(ty To what has been faid of 
the Nile, we thall beg leave to 
add the account of the rivers 
flowing into it, given us by the 
patriarch 4/pbhonfo Mendex. ** The 
“< Nile (fays he) receives feveral 


: 
fF SrVers, 
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two other rivers, called 4/aboras and Aftapus, meeting near 
the ifland or peninfula of AZerce, and joining the Nile foon 


« rivers, the moft remarkable 
“© of which are the Baxz/o or 
** Bachilo, which divides the 
«kingdoms of Bagemeder or 
« Bagemdra and Ambara; the 
“< Gulcem, which bounds the fame 
“ kingdom of Ambara and O/e- 
** ca; the Maleck and Auguer, 
“* which, having joined their 
*< ftreams, water the countries, 
** of Damot, Narea, Bizamo, the 
** Gafates, and the Gongas. The 
“€ Tacaza, called by the antients 
* Aftaboras, hath three different 
** fources near the mountains, 
** which feparate the two king- 
“** doms of Azgote or Angota and 
Bagemeder ; it runs towards 
*« the weit through the defert of 
Oldeba; then, entering Dam- 
tar, falls into a large bed of 
' fands ; and afterwards, having 
** crofied part of the kingdom 
** of Decan, difcharges itfelf into 
** the Nile. It is faid, that, be- 
‘* fides crocodilesand river-horfes, 
there are in this river abun- 
dance of torpedoes, which im- 
** mediately benumb the arm of 
any, man that touches them. 
The Mareb, rifing two leagues 
“*.from Debaroa, falls, after a 
long courfe, from arock thirty 
“* cubits in height, and finks 
under-ground ; but in the win- 
ter it runs through many other 
provinces, and by the mona- 
** flery of Alleluja, and then 
lofes itfelf. The army, when 
they invaded thefe regions, dug 
** into the fand, and found under- 
ground both good water, and 
** excellent fifh.”” To which we 
fall beg leave to fubjoin a fhort 
defeription of the courfe of the 
Nile, as delivered to us by the 


after. 


beft modern geographers fince 
the time of Gregory and Ludolfus. 
It rifes in the kingdom of Gojam, 
and proceeds from thence in a 
N. E. direétion to the lake of 
Dambea or Tzana. Afterwards 
it moves S. E. to the kingdom 
of Bagemeder, or, as Gregory 
calls it, Bagemdra. Then, itill 
running S. E. it approaches the’ 
kingdom of Amhara. From 
whence, continuing its motion 
S. E.-it advances to the kingdom 
of Oleca, betwixt which and 
Amhara it receives a confiderable 
river, as it did before the Ba- 
chilo on the confines of Ambara 
and Bagemdra. From the king- 
dom of Oleca it moves to that 
of Choa in the fame direétion, 
and from thence by Debra thro’ 
Galla, and the kingdom of the 
Cafates, to that of Goxga. After- 
wards it vifits the country of the 
Changalas, N. E. of Gonga. 
From thence, in a northern di- 
rection, it flows to the city and 
kingdom of Seznar. And then 
to Corte or Corti in Nubia, 
through the defert of Babzouda 
N. W. of Seznar. Betwixt Sen- 
nar and Corti it pafles by Bar- 
bar, near which is a Cataraé 
N. E. of the former place, from 
whence it turns to the W. and ~ 
reaches Corte.  Kanife W. of 
Corte next feceives a vifit from 
it; and then Dongola N. of Ka- 
nife. Continuing its courfe N. E. 
it arrives at the Greater Cata- 
va ; and afterwards takes its 
leave of Nubia near the Lefer 
CataraG. Laftly, having tra- 
verfed Egypt in a northern di- 
rection, it difcharges itfelf by 
feveral mouths into the Mediter- 

ranea?. 


. 
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As thefe rivers had their fources to the eaft of the 


Nile (the firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Colee in the 
diftri& of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains betwixt 
the mounts Garbata and Elephas, not far from the Avalitic 
gulph), we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether the prefent 

acaza and Mareb, confidering the fituation and dire&tion 
afligned them by the modern geographers, do not intirely 
Correfpond with them. Pliny, Heliodorus, and Strabo, men- 
tion a third confiderable river falling into the Nile, whofe 


name they do not intirely agree in. 


But, as it has been 


omitted by feveral of the antient geographers, and efpecially 
by Prolemy, who had the beft means of informing himfelf as 


to the truth of every particular relating to it, 
fede all farther accounts. of it, 


we thall fuper- 
and conclude here what we 


have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia ™ (K). 


™ Greco. Azass. apud Ludolf. & ipfe Lupotr. in hift, £Ethiop, 


i.c.8. Mex.1.i.c. 9. & alib. 
antiq. |. ti.c. 5. Heropor. |. ii.c. 34. 


StraB. L xvii. & alib. Josppu. 
& alib. Duop. Sic. 1. i. 


Pun. I.v. ¢. g. & alib.. Acaruarcuip. Civ. apud Phot. Pru- 


TarcH. Incert. Auét. Turopuytact. 


Diop. Sic. Aristip. 


Dio, Srraz. Hexiovor. TuHEeoporer. de increment. Nil. Vire. 


Georg. 1. iii. Dionys. Ar. v. 223. Srepx. Byzanr. de urb: 
Tsai,.c. xxiii. v.3. Jer. c. ii. ver, 18. HeExropor. Aathiopic. 
Lx. Pro.l.iv. Ennivs apud Serv. in En. i. Senzc. quett. 
natural. |. iv.c.2. Soxin.c¢. 27.43. Pun. 1. v.c. 8. Ammtan. 
Marceiim. 1. xxii. Gzoor. Nub. clim. i. par. 4. Goxti note 
ad Alfraganum, p. 89. Grorc. Evmacin. inhift Saracen. Lro 
Arrican. l.i.¢c. 7. PP. Pays & Teiez. apud Ludolf. 1. i. ¢. 3. 
Avr. p’ALBUQUER. comment. in TELLEZz. par. 4.¢.7. ATHAnN. 
Kircw. in fupplement. prod. & lexic. Copt. p. 524.¢.2. Is, Voss. 


de orig. Nil. & flumin. Vid. & Le Granp, differt. iii, 


ranean. Our curious readers will 
excufe this minute defcription of 
the fource and courfe of a river 
fo celebrated amongft the anti- 
ents ; efpecially as its head was 
unknown to them, and they en- 
deavoured ineffectually to difco- 
yer the caufes of its inundations 


is 
7K) We muft not omit ob- 
erving, that, as the advantages 
ifforded the fields in other coun- 


(9) Alpbonf, Mendiz, apud Le Grand, differt, iii. 


1d bift, LE tbiop, 


tries by the rains are derived 
from the rivers in Ethiopia, the 
places perfeétly dry in winter 
are overflowed in fummer. Se- 
veral of thefe rivers do not empty 
themfelves into the fea, as. in 
other regions, but are fucked up 
in the fand; fo that it is more 
difficult to difcover their mouths 
than the fources of other ftreams 


(1). 


(1) Ludolf. in prefat. 
We 
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Lakes, 


promonio - 


ries, ports, lake of P/eboa above 


&c. 


_dotus, that this prince penetrated fo far into Ethiepza. 


The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. | BL IV. 
We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopiar — 
befides the fourees of the rivers above-mentioned, except the — 
Meroe, that of Tzana being, as far as 
we can collect from the old geography, unknown to the an- 
tients. ‘Che principal promontories were, Bafium, Mnemium, ~ 
Ajpis, Saturni promontorium, Mafylon, Dire, Zengifa, Noii 
Cornu, Prafum, and Raptum, the laft of which was inhabited 
by Cannibals or Anthropophagi. But the three laft capes feem 
rather to have belonged to the Cafres or African barbarians, 
than the proper Ethiopians. The chief ports and empories 
of Ethiopia were thofe of dulis, Mondus, Opone, Mofylon, 
and the principal city of the 4ualitz, feated upon the Red 
Seq. From their country into thefe places the 4rabs imported 
fruit, corn, wine; cloaths, &c. and exported from thence to 
Ocelis and u/a, oppofite harbours in Arabia, {pices, cafiia, per- 
fumes, ivory, myrrh, and feveral other (L) commodities. To 
which we may add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably 
the Sabat of Ptolemy, now ina ruinous condition. “The mott 
noted iflands appertaining to Ethiopia were Meroe, if that 
fhould not rather be deemed a peninfula, the Sporades of Aga- 
tharchides, Aftrata, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, Daph- 
nine, Magi, Acanthine, Ifis, Mondus, and Menutiias (M). 
Merce contained a large tract, together with a very confider- 
able city, its metropolis, of the fame name. “Fo/ephus in- 
forms us, that its original name was Saba; but that Camby/es, 
from his fifter, afterwards called it AZerce ; which feems to ' 
be confirmed by Strabo, tho’ it does not appear from Hero- 
Ti- 
mofthenes, Ptolemy Philadelphus’s admiral, related, that the 
city of Aferoe was fixty days journey from Syene.. Eratofthenes 
made this diftance fix hundred and twenty-five miles ; Ap- 
parchus in Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Era- 


(L) It is remarkable, that by the E¢hzopzans, juft as faccefs 


moft of thefe commodities have 
for along time failed in Ethiopia, 


~ as the Lotus and Sil/phium in Egypt, 


and Cyrenaica; but Arabia and 
india Sufficiently fupply the Ez- 
ropean merchante with them (2). 
(M) To which we may add 
the ifland in the great lake of 
Pfeboa, fometimes occupied by 
the Libyans, and at other times 


(2) Bochart. ubi-fup. 


attended their refpeétive arms, 
according to Strabo. From the 
fituation that author affigns this 
lake, in conjunction with, what. 
we fhall offer concerning Meroe, 
in note (N), our readers may. 
poflibly be induced to believe, 
that the prefent lake of Tzaza 
or Dambea is the P/eboa of the 
antients (3). 


(3) Strab, 1. xvii. 


tofthenes 5 
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tofthenes ; Artemidorus fix hundred miles ; and Sebofus Corn 
puted fixteen hundred miles from the fartheft or moft northern 


“part of Egypt to this famous town. 
(N), the road between Merve and Syene was difcovered in 


_ (N) The computation We find 

‘tn Phiny is as follows: From 
Syene to Hiera fifty-four miles ; 
from thence to Tama feventy-five 
miles; from thence to the bor- 
ders of the Ethiopians called Ei- 
enymites an hundred and twenty 
miles; from thence to Acina fifty- 
four miles; from thence to P;- 
tara twenty-five miles ; from 
thence to Tergedzs an hundred 
and fix miles; from thence to 
Napata eighty miles ; and laftly, 
from Napata to the city of Merce 

three hundred and fixty iniles, 

__ What part of Sexnar or Aba/- 
fea anfwers to Merce, we thall 
not take upon us to determine, 
‘The Jefcits have pitched upon 
the kingdom of Gojam, as being 
almoft encompaffed by the Nile, 
and confequently a peninfula, as 

| Meroe was thotght to have been 
by fome of the antients. But 
M. Ludolfus has intirely over- 
thrown this notion, by proving, 
amongit other things, that no- 
thing related of Meroe by Diodo- 
rus, Strabs, and Pliny, is appli- 
cable to Gajam; Merce being 
nearer Egypt. Befides, as that 
learned author obferves, had Me- 
yoe been Gojam, and the antients 
had known that country, they 
muft confequently have known 
the fource of the Nz/e; which 
we find they did not. Vofkus 
believes the city Barco or Baroa, 
fituated in 16°. 22 . N. lat, 
where the Bahrnaga/h generally 
refides, to correfpond with the 
capital of Merce. As this opi- 
hion depends upon the iuppo- 

Vou. XVIU, 


But, according to Pliny 
the 
fition, that the prefent Mare} or 


Moraba is the Afaboras of the 
nations, which mutt be admitted, 


it feems to have fome appearance ~ 


of truth. Mr. Sexex’s map of 
this country, which to us ap- 
pears the moft accurate of any 
that has hitherto been publithed,, 
feems to point out the tra an- 
fwering to the antieht Meroe, 
We find there a fort of peninfula 
with many of the diftinguifhing 
characteriftics of Merce handed 
down to us by the antients. This 
peninfula is formed by the Radd, 
the Nile, the Goxe, the Mareb 
or Moraba, the Takexel or Ta- 
caza, and a river compofed of 
thefe three laft, which anites its 
ftream with that of the Ni/e in 
near 18° N. lat. The chief 
places feated on the Né/e in this 
peninfula are Chanedi, Ghenede- 
toul, Garri, Helfaia, Cotragne, 
Nogue, and Habkharas; upon 
the Rahd Enbulbul and Gefen ; 
and upon the conflux of the Mo- 
vraba and Tacaza the city of Der- 
zin or Dequin, We have been 
thus particular, in order to give 
our readers a better -idea of the 
tract we have in view. Now 
the peninfula of Meroe refembled 
a fhield, and was three thoufand 
ftadia long, and one thoufand 
broad, according to Strabo; it 
was likewife furrounded on the 
weit by the Ni/e, and on the eaft 
by the rivers flowing into it, 
Solinus fays, that Meroe was 
formed by the Ni/e, and fix hun- 
dred miles from the fea; and 
Mela, as cortegted by Salmafius, 
T 


pretty 
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The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. B. IV. 
the reign of Nero to be eight hundred and feventy-four Ro- — 
man miles long. ‘The Nubian geographer does not differ 
greatly from fome of thefe computations ; for he intimates, 
that travelers are generally above two months in traverfing 
Nubia, or that vaft tract lying betwixt the confines of Egypt 
and Aba/fia. We find, that, when Ethiopia was in its moft 


 flourifhing ftate, the city of Meroe made a prodigious figure, 


infomuch that, if fome of the antients may be credited, it 
could fend into the field an army of two hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, and contained four hundred thoufand artificers, 
though in Pliny’s time it was but a fmall town. . Several 
queens of this part of Ethiopia, called Candace, that having 
for a confiderable number of years been a fort of furname to 
them, held their refidence here. Strabo makes it to have | 
been ten thoufand ftadia from Alexandria, and the capital of 
Ethiopia. As the other iflands are in a manner obfcure, they 
merit no regard ; only it may be proper to obferve, that Har- - 
douin, Bochart, and Salmafius, believe Madagafcar to be the 
antient Wenuthias, though I/aac Voffius takes it to have been 


the fame with that ifland which the moderns call Zanzibar. 


How far either of thefe notions may be true, we cannot take 
upon us to fay ; neither is it of any confequence to our readers 
which of them, or whether either of them, is fo*. 

THE 


PLin..4.d1.. C73 « 
AGATHARCHID, 


n Heroport. I. ii. ¢. 2g. STRaB. I. xvii. 


Srepu. Byzant. ubi fup. Dioscorip. 1.1. Arius, tetrab. 1. 
ferm, 2. c. 156. SeRAPIoN ex emend. Cl. Bocharti. Purn. 1. xii. 
c. ts. Simzon Seruus & Gaten, apud Bocuarr. Phal. J. ii. 
c. 23. Satmas. in Solin. p. 878. Bocuarr. Chan. is ay HR ee 
Goi note in Alfraganum, p. 89. Harpurn. ad Plin. 1. vi. c. 31. 
Voss. ad Mel. p. 303. ATHaAN. Kircu. in Oedip. Agypt. fynt. i. 
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pretty nearly agrees with him. 
Paujanias intimates, that the 
Nile entered a great lake beyond 
Merce, which it pafied through, 
and traverfed the whole country 
of Ethiopia. The rivers A/fapus 
and Aftaboras, i.e. the Tacaza 
and Moraba, joined the Nile 
above Meroe, i. e. the city of 
All which particulars, 
as well as feveral others fuggefted 
t : 


§ 


Lupotr. ubi fup. c. 8. 


by Pliny, Timofthenes, Sebofus, 
Eratofthenes, and the Nubian geo- 
grapher, in the paffages here re- 
ferred to, confidering the many 
turnings and windings of the Nile, 
are more applicable to the penin- 
fula at prefent under confidera- 
tion, than any other part of Sex- 
nar or Abaffia that can be af- 
figned for this purpofe. From 
the fame chart, and the authors 

it, 
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THE principal curiofities of this country are: 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the rock of the hen above-men- 
tioned. 2. The folid gold found on ‘the banks of feveral 
_Fivers about the fize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of by 
Pliny, with which the provinces of Damot and Enarea- are 
faid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines fome 
Parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of falt in 
a diftri&t upon the confines of Tigre and Angota, called the 
land of falt. In the mountains the falt is foft, and cut out 
with little labour, but hardens by being expofed to the open 
air. 5. The mountain of red falt mentioned by the patriarch 
_ Alpbonfo Mendez, and {aid to be indued with many medicinal 
Virtues. 6. The mineral /fidium, called in the Ethiopic tongue 
euehel or cohol, which is produced in feveral proviices. 7. The 
various extraordinary animal and vegetable produétions, which 

our readers will meet with in the hiftory of Abyffinia ° (O). 
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Seb Tes H, 


The Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Language, 
Cuftoms, Arts, 8c. of the Ethiopians. 


T appears from what has been advanced in the former Antiquity 
fection, that the facred writers did not always apply the of the 
name of (P) Cu/h to one particular country. They fometimes Ethiopi- 

under- ans, 


© Srras, |. xvii. Pxrn. apud Ludolf. ut & ipfe Luvotr. 1. i. 
cr 6,7. 


it is deduced from, we muft allow 
it probable, that Mr. Senex’s 
river Rahd, arifing out of Dam- 
bea eaft of the Nile, is the Guan- 
rua of Gregory ; as alfo that the 
Goxe, Mareb or Moraba, and 
Takexel or Tacaza, may be re- 
puted the Afefabas or Affufapes, 
Aftaboras, and Affapus, of the 
intients. Some modern writers 
eem inclined to believe, that the 
Mareb of the prefent Abafines 
nfwers to the Afu/apes of the 


tients, though we have here 


fuppofed the Goze to be that 
river (4). : 

(O) To thefe curiofities we 
may add the gold mines near the 
coait of the Red Sea mentianed 
by Agatharchides, which, ac- 
cording ta that author, alfo pro- 
duced the fineft and whiteft mar- 
ble in the world (5). 

(P) Sometimes in Scripture the 
word Cu comprehends both 
Arabia and the Proper Ethiopia, 
as in Ezek. xxxvili. 5. Perfia, 
Cuth, asd Libya with them ; all 


(4) Paufan. Ehac. pofter. Fefeph. antiquit. lii. c. 5. Strab. 1. xvii. Plin. 


vicc, 29. Fefut. Vo. & Ludolf. apud Le Grand, differt, ii. 


(5) Agae - 


barchid. Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. Jv, 6. 10..apud Phot. p. 1339. Vid. giam Cellar. 


eopr, ant. /, iv. ¢ 8, 
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underftood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which © 
was the feat of the antient Scyzhians or Cuthites 5 and jome-_ 
times that country bordering on the Red Sea, contiguous to 
Egypt. In fome paflages likewife they feem to have had in” 


view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at leaft the greateft i 


part of that peninfula. But, notwithftanding what has been ~ 


offered to the contrary by many perfons of vaft erudition, we 
cannot help believing, that it moft ufually and properly de- 
noted the tra fituated above the Upper Egypt, comprehend- 


_ing the modern kingdoms of Dongola, Sennar, and Abaffia. 
In order to evince the probability of fuch a notion, we fhall » 


not only beg leave to refer our readers to the remarkable 
paflages already cited on this occafion, but likewife obferve, 
that the prophets feremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, make the 
Cufbites neighbours to the Lidyans ; which can only hold true 
of the proper Ethiopians. ‘The Pfalmift alfo foretold, that 
Cuth fhould firetch out her hands to Gop; and the prophet 


Zephaniah, that the fuppliants of the Lorp, from beyond the 


rivers of Cuth, even the daughter of bis difperfed, fhould bring 
nis offering. Both of which predictions feem clearly to point 
at the eunuch baptized by Philip, who came to worfhip at 
Ferufalem. For, as he was treafurer to queen Candace, it 
can fearce be doubted but that he and his retinue brought a 


valuable offering or donation with them ; and Candace was - 


queen of the Proper. Ethiopia, or at leaft the peninfula of 
Meroe, a confiderable part of it, as we learn from Pliny and 
Strabo, The words Cu/b and A:S'owes, therefore, in the texts 
here referred to, muft be underftood of the territories and 
people of the Proper Ethiopia. Ezekiel prophefied, that the 
Egyptians from Migdol to Syene fhould fall by the fword ; 
which not a little fupports the interpretation of a famous text 


already given in favour of our prefent opinion. King dha- — 


fuerus in Efther reigned from the Indies to Cup, that is to 
fay, as far as the modern Abaffia ; fince Scythia or Arabia 
cannot be there meant as being contiguous to Perfia, and 
> : . ‘ 3 
Herodotus intimates Darius Hy/?afpis to have received tribute 
from the nations bordering upon the Proper Ethiopia. Nabu- 


chodonofor in “fudith {ent embafladors to Gefem, and as far as _ 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, that is, the kingdom fo called to. 


the fouth of Egypt. In fine, feveral remarkable paflages of _ 
Scripture, underttood, for above a century paft, of drabia, 


- or part of it, may well enough be interpreted of the Proper 


Ethiopia, as is acknowleged by Calmet himfelf. It is there- 


of them euith feield and helmet: &c. Compare alfo Ezek, xxx. 5. 
ie. Perfia, Arabia, Ethiopia, with Fer, xxv. 20. 24. 


fore | 
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fore but reafonable to conclude, that Cu/b the eldeft fon of 

_ Ham was the great progenitor of the Ethiopians ». 

- _ However, many authors are agreed, that fome of the 4 bodyof 
early defcendents of Cu/b fettled firft in the land bordering Arabs, 
on the eaftern fide of the Red Sea, moving gradually from ¢reding the 
thence to the fouthern extremity of Arabia ; and afterwards, *7eights of 
by means of the eafy paflage over the ftreights of Bab-al- Bab-al- 
Mandab, tranfplanted themfelves into Ethiopia. According Mandab, 
to Eufebius, this migration happened whilft the J/raelites were palled ee 
in Egypt ; but Syncellus places it in the time of the Fudges. saad 
The Arabian Cufhites were antiently called Abafeni, and 
made upa great part of the Sabeans or Homerites, as may 
be inferred from feveral authors. The Ethiopians went under 
the fame name, agreed in many points with the Arabian 
Cu/bites, and were believed by moft of the Afatic nations in 

ofephus’s time to have had the fame origin. Dyodorus Siculus, 

it muft be allowed, maintains, that they never came from 
any_other country, and that they never were corrupted by 
foreign cuftoms ; though he afferts, that in. feveral things 
they correfponded with the Egyptians. However, notwith- 
ftanding what is advanced by that hiftorian, our readers will 
naturally conclude, from what has been already fuggefted, 
that part of Cu/h’s pofterity moved gradually along the weftern 
fhore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which, by this means, 
was tolerably well peopled, when the Arabian Cufhites ficft 
found their way into it. The great difference of at leaft 
aconfiderable body of the Abaffines from the Arabs, as well 
as other nations, the fituation of the kingdom of Adidian, 
where fome of the earlieft Gu/hites probably feated themfelves, 
and the concurrent voice of antiquity, both facred and pro- 
fane, tend to evince the juftnefs of fuch a conclufion, Bochart 
believes fome traces of Oéa/, or, as the Arabians pronounce 
‘jt, Aubal, one of Foktan’s fons, to be difcernible in the em- 
pory Abalites, the Abalitic guliph, &e. and confequently, that 
fome of the children of Eber, after having infinuated them- 
felves into Arabia Felix, migrated,into Ethiopia. Some of 
the Zudim likewife might find a paflage into this country, 
though undoubtedly the bulk of them moved towards the 
Atlantic ocean ; fince, as Mo/es intimates them to have been 
the firft branch of Adi/raim’s iifue, they in all likelihood pufhed 


P Jer. c. xlvi.v.g. Ezek. €. XXX. V. 4, 5. & C. XXxvili. v. 5. 
Dan. c. xi. v.43. Nau. c. iii. v. 9. Pfal. Ixvili. v. 31. ZEPHAN, 
6. iii. v. 10. Asc. viii. v.27. Ezex. ¢. xxx. Vv. 6. Est. c. i. 
y.1. &¢. Vili v.9. Heropor.|. iii, JupitrH, ¢. 1 v. g. Vid, 
etiam STRag. I. xvii. & Pun. hovi. Cx 2g. 
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forwards towards the main land of Africa. The Ethiopians 
therefore might very well vie with the Egyptians, and even 
be deemed fuperior to them, in point of antiquity, fince Cufh 
their great anceftor was the eldeft fon of Ham. “They might 
likewife have been efteemed of equal antiquity with the 4ra- 
bians, fince from the kingdom of Midian the Cufbites pene- 
trated both into the fouthern parts of the peninfula of the 
Arabs and Ethiopia. The communication betwixt Egypt and 
Ethiopia, as weli as the proximity of blood of Cu/b and Ah/- 
raim, introduced that fimilitude of manners obfervable amongft 
their refpe€tive inhabitants, which we fhall foon have occa- 
fion to take notice of 4. 

Puiny relates, that Ethiopia was antiently divided into forty- 


been the moft powerful and flourifhing. But, whether thefe 
were independent on each other, or under one fupreme head, he 
no where informs us. Be that as it will, as all the old Orzen- 
tal governments were abfolute, and the 4ba/fine princes known 
to the Europeans fince their firft intercourfe with Abaffia have 
been defpotic, there.is no reafon to doubt but that the kings 
of Ethiopia always ruled with an (Q_) uncontroulable fway. 
If we admit the Ethiopian tradition, that a Jong feries of 
princes defcended from So/omon reigned in the country we are 
now upon, it can fcarce be denied, that their authority was 
unlimited, as that of the Hebrew monarch knew no bounds. 


3 Euses. in chron. Synce.y. in chronograph. Uranius 
apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. Prox. 1. iv. Procor. Gaz. in 
1 Reg. c.x. v.1. Jos. Scatic. in comput. ecclef. Zthiop. de 
emend. temp. |. vii. Josgpu. antiq. 1. i. c. 7. Drop. Sic. 1 iii. 
& alib. 
Liv. c. 2. & 1 ii. c.23. Gen. c.x. v.13. Heropor. I. ii. & 
alib, Drop. Sic. 1. iii. & alib. Jos. Lupoxr. hift, fEthiop. 
li.c.1. Ls Granp, differt. ii, 


Hieronym. quaft. Hebr. in Genef. Bocuarr. Phal. 


(Q_) This feems likewife in 
ome meafure to appear from the 
conftitution of the prefent king- 
dom of Abaffa. The king’s au- 
thority there is fo unlimited, that 
no man can in this country be 
called with juftice proprietor of 
any thing, nor doth any man, 
when he fows his field, know 
that he fhall yeap it. For the king. 
snay beftow the fruits upon whom 


he pleafes, and all the fatisfa@tion 
the former poffeffor can hope for, 


is, that fome man be appointed _ 


to bring in the eftimate of the 
expences he had been at in culti- 
vating it, in order to his reim- 
burfement. But the arbitrator 
is always favourable to the pre- 
fent owner, whom he prefumes 
to have more intereft than the 


perfon difpoffefied (6). 


(6) Le Grand, difirt. v. 


It 


the five kingdoms, of which he infinuates that of AZeroe to have — 


a 
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It appears from Strabo and Pliny, that fome Ethiopic nations 
were governed always by queens, whofe common name was 
Candace, as that of the Egyptian kings was Pharaoh, Ptolemy, 


&c. 


Diodorus Siculus gives u 


s to underftand, that a good 


part of Ethiopia was compofed of feveral elective monarchies 


(R), the heads of which were c 


hofen out of their priefts ; and 


that all thefe princes made the laws of their refpeCtive king- 


doms the bafis of their government. 
author remarks, that every new king, 
election, was worfhiped as a god, and 


However, as the fame 


confidered as invefted 


with the fupreme authority by Divine Providence, though he 
had a particular regard to the laws and cuftoms of his coun- 
try through the whole courfe of his adminiftration, we may 
look upon them all as arbitrary monarchs. The extraordinary 
honours paid them leave no room to doubt, that they were 


the interpreters of thefe laws, 


and confequently made them 


fabfervient to their will. Nor does this interfere with their 
conferring rewards, and infli@ing punifhments, according to 
the laws, that is, the political decifions and determinations, 
of their anceftors, fince fome of the moft arbitrary governments 
in the world now do the like. But, after all, the Greeks 
knew very little of the Ethiopians ; and therefore from their 


authors we can form no adequ 
to them. Sefofiris and Zera 
dered as princes bearing an ab 
governed, ef which the 


they 


ate idea of any thing relating 
hb muft undoubtedly be confi- 
folute fway over the dominions 

Proper Ethiopia was a part. 


The furprifing conquefts made by the one, and the prodigious 
army commanded by the other, in order to the reduction of a 


powerful neighbour, 


{eem to fet this point beyond difpute*. 


r Pun. 1. vi. c. 29. Luporr. hift. Ethiop. 1. il. c. 3, 4- 


Diop. Sic. Srras.-Puin. ubi fup. 
Hycin. Lucan. 
g. & & xvi. V. 8. 


APOLLODOR. PausAN. 


2 Chron. c. Xil. Vv. 3. ¢ xiv. Vv. 


Heropot. APOLLON. Ruop. 
allique mult. paif. 
Vid. etiam 


Newr. chronol. of the empire of Egypt. 


(R) Though the prefent king- 
dom of Abaffia be fo far heredi- 
tary, that only one family can fit 
on the throne, yet the reigning 
prince has the power of choofing 
out of the royal family whom he 

leafes for a fucceflor. But, if 
he omits this, it is done by the 


grandees of the kingdom, who. 


ele& him for their king, whom 


(7) Idem ibid. 
1 


they judge moft capable of fo high 
an office. Ifthis was the cuftom 
formerly, as does not appear im- 
probable, it might eafily have 
given occafion to the account of 
Diodorus, who cannot be fup- 
pofed to have received an exact 
information of the cuftoms, laws, 
and conilitution of Erhicpia (7). 


AccoRD- 


immediately after his ~ 
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AccorpinG to Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 
agreed in fubftance with thofe of Egypt. This, continues — 
the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for by alfertings 
that Lgypt was firft peopled by colonies drawn out of their 
country. In order to evince that point, they maintained the 
land of Egypt to have been at firft, for a confiderable period, 


. intirely covered with water, and afterwards raifed gradually, 


fo as to become inhabitable, by the frefh acceffion of mud 
the Nile brought every year out of Ethiopia. This is likewife 
confirmed by Heredotus, who affirms Egypt to be the gift of 
the Nile, and that the whole region, except the territory of 
Thebes, in the time of Adenes, was one continued moraf{s, 
However, he makes the Ethiopians to have been civilized by 
the Egyptians, and to have learned the cuftoms and mannerg 
of that people, fo late as the reign of Pfammiticus I. which 
confidering what has been already advanced, will not ealily 
be admitted for truth. Yet fome cuftoms and. manners, as 
well as laws, the former nation might poflibly have received 
from the latter about that time, though in many particulars 
they agreed long before. We cannot pretend to give our 
readers a complete enymeration of the particular laws, or po- 
litical maxims, that prevailed antiently in Eshiopia; but 
the following feem to have been fome of the principal of 
them. 1. Several tribes of Ethiopians looked upon it as a 
fundamental law to ele& their princes out of the different or- 
ders of their priefts. 2. No public executioner ever made hig 
appearance in many. parts of Ethiopia, the malefa@ors there 
being obliged by a particular law to fall by their own hands. 
3. According to the eftablithed order of fucceffion amongft 
fome Erhiopic nations, upon the death of the king, his fifter’s 
fon (S) mounted the throne; and, in cafe the female branches 
(S) We are informed by Pyy- 
tarch, that a certain Echiopian 
nation always elected a dog for 
their king, and paid him divine 
honours. The fame author, how- 
ever, judicioufly obferves, that all 


Diodorus Siculus and Pliny tile 
the animal now called a baboon, 
cynocephalus, from the refem- 
blance its head bears to that of a 
dog ; which renders it not impro- 
bable, that the creature denomi- 


the high poits were filled with 
men. Poflibly the modern king- 
dom of Zendero, governed always 
by an elected monarch, who is 
faid to refemble an ape, or rather 
to be an ape, may correfpond 
with this nation. It is certain 


nated cyon or dog by Plutarch 
was an ape or baboon 5 efpecially 
fince the cynocephalus was pro- 
duced only in Ethiopia. How- 
ever, this we can only propofe 
to our readers as a conjecture 


(8). 


(8) Plutarch. adverf. Stoic. Died. Sic. 1. iii, Plin, 2, viii z 
@ Tellezs. opud Fob, Ludelf. in Biff, Mthiop. i,j, c.6, 0 OR mae 


: of 


od 


a Et, thiopia, 


_prefide over them. 
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Of the royal family failed of iffue, 
tiful and valiant perfon amongft them for king. 4. It was 


they chofe the moft beau- 


efteemed a moft enormous crime in any perfon capitally con- 


victed to attempt making his 


efcape into a foreign country. 


Diodorus relates, that a criminal condemned to die, having 


Once meditated a flight out of Ethiopia, 


death had been fent him by the king, was detected by his mo- 
ther, who thereupon ftrangled him with a garter, he not offer- 
ing the leaft refiftance, left an indeleble ftain fhould thereby 


be fixed upon his family. 


5. The king of this region was 


obliged to difpatch (T) himfelf, whenever he received a meff 


age from the priefts of Merce, 
with an intimation, that the gods commanded him, 
for the good of his fubjects, to do fo, 
maimed or wounded by any accident, 


the moft revered of any in 


his domeftics were ob- 


liged to wound and maim them({elves juft in the fame manner, 


7. At the king’s death 
compliance with the laws, 


all his houfhold fervants, either in 
or an indifpenfable cuftom, killed 


themfelves, this being looked upon as the ftrongeft teftimony 


of their fincere attachment to him. 


8. Some of the Ethiopic 


clans above Meroe on both fides the Nile, the preceding laws 
being chiefly confined to that peninfula, and the parts of Erhi- 
opia nearer £ &ypt, ejeted the moft induftrious thepherds to 


Others beftowed the kingdom upon the 


moft opulent perfons they could find, imagining them the moft 


gencies of the public §, 
| Jupirer Ammon, 


‘Capable of adminiftring with their riches to the wants and exi- . 


thors, feems to have been the principal object of religious wor- 
fhip in Erhiopia, though the natives (U) paid likewife divine 


honours 


» * Drop. Sic, ubi fap, Heropor. 1. ii. ¢. 5, & alib. Aca- 


THARCHID, Cnrp. apud Phot, 
Jehi, p. 518, 51g. 


~(T) This vaft power the 
priefts enjoyed till the time of 
Ergamenes king of Ethiopia, co- 
temporary with Prolemy Philadel- 
phus, who, being a martial prince, 
advanced to the golden temple of 
AB fculapiusy where they refided, 
with a body of troops, and put 
them all to the fword. After 


Nic. Damascen. in excerptis Va- 


this he made feveral regulations, 
and in a manner new modeled the 
public worfhip of the Ethiopians, 
as we learn from Diodorus Sicu- 
lus (9g). 

(U) Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
that the Erhiopians valued them- 
felves upon their being the firft 
nation that had a religious efta- 


(9) Died. Sic, 7. iii, 


blifhment. 


after the fign of 


6. If the king became - 
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honours to Ifs, Pan, Hercules, Efculapius, and others, whom 
they confidered as the greateft benefactors to mankind. In 
fhort, if thefe authors may be credited, their religion differed 
not much from that of the Egyptians ; which is not to be 
wondered at, confidering their vicinity to, and intercourfe 
with, that people. However, Diodorus aflures us, that fome 
of them were atheifts, who looked upon the fun, by reafon 
of his fcorching rays, as their implacable enemy. Could we 
depend upon a tradition of the modern Abaffines, the Ethio- 
pians, or at leaft a confiderable part of them, adhered zeal- 
oufly to the law of Mo/es from the time of Solomon to their 
converfion to Chriftianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Steba, whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over at leaft a powerful nation of Eth10- 
pia, had a fon by Solomon named Menilehec, who was educated 
at that prince’s court, and inftruéted there in the law of Gop 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards an- 
ointed king*of Ethiopia, and fent home to take pofieffion of 
his kingdom, at the defire of feveral eminent J/raelites, and 
do€tors of the law, that attended him, he introduced there 
his father’s religion, which continued amongft his fubjeéts and 
their pofterity till the time of St. Athanafius. What regard 
is to be paid to this tradition, we fhall not take upon us to 
‘determine ; fince the learned are not a little divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the kingdom of Sheba, 
whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his own court. 
St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. Cyril of Alexandria, Cardinal 
Baronius, Suarex, Lorinus, Pineda, Bochart, and the Arabs 
in general, fix her refidence in Arabia Felix. The laft call 


her Belkis, and affirm her to have been the daughter of Hfod-- 


Had king of the Homerites. On the other hand, the Abaffine 
nation, ‘fofephus, Origen, St. Aujtin, the learned Hugo Gro- 


blifhment. They believed, that, order to reward their tranfcend- 


for this reafon, adds he, their fa- 
crifices were more acceptable to 
the gods than thofe offered by 
any other people. Which no- 
tion, continues Diodorus, Homer 
himfelf feems to countenance, 
when he introduces Fupiter, at- 
tended by the other gods, as pre- 
fent at an anniverfary facrifice, 
or grand entertainment, prepared 
for him by the Ethiopians. In 


ent piety, according to the fame 
author, the gods never fuffered 
them to be conquered by any fo- 


fie 
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reign prince, Camby/es, Semira- : 
mis, &c. failing in their attempts — 


upon them. But in this, as well 


as in many other points, he was 


egregioufly miftaken, as will ap- 
pear in the fequel of this hiftory 
(2). / | 


(2) Diod. Sic. 1. iti. fub init, Vid, G Lucian, de Fup. Trag. p. 697. Ed. 


Baur delet. Lut. Par. 1615. 


tius, 


5 


CxXxK ¢ be Hiftory of the Exhiopians, 


- apoftolical age. For queen Candace’s treafurer 


4ys, the patriarch Alphon/o 


Mendez, the Fathers Balthafar 


Tellez, and foan Dos-Santos, have placed this celebrated 


princefs in Ethiopia. 


We have not room to infert here the 
arguments offered on both fides in defence of 
opinions ; but dhall, however, obferve, 


their refpective 
that the kingdom of 


Abaffia {eems to anfwer better the queen of Sheba’s country, 
according to our Saviour’s defcription of it, as being more to 


the fouth of, and more remote from, 
To which we may add, that it appears 


Judea, than Arabic, 
from Scripture, that 


fome perfons of diftin&ion among the Proper Ethiopians 
were of the fame religion with the jews, or nearly fo, inthe 


tized by Philip, 
fhip Gop there, 


(W) 5 bap- 


went with an offering to Ferufalem, to wor- 
and was not unacquainted with the writers 


of the Old Teftament ; which cannot, we apprehend, be faid 


(W) Father Ca/met and others 


Mfuppofe this eunuch to have been 


one of thofe profelytes which the 
Jews call a profelyte of the gate, 
already by us defcribed. But we 
mutt own, that this notion feems 
to us not a little improbable. For 
thofe were only confined to an 
obfervance of the feven funda- 
mental laws of natural religion 


* injoined by Noah to his pofterity 


immediately after the flood ; 
whereas this man perufed, and 
confequently was not unacquaint- 
ed with, the writings.of the Old 
‘Teftament peculiar to the natu- 
yal Fews. Farther, that a trea- 
furer or prime minifter of the 
queen of Lrhiopia fhould take 
fo long a journey as that from 


_ Merce to Ferufalem, purely to 


_-worfhip Gop, and offer an ob- 


lation to him, there, feems very 


‘ flrange, if he was only fuch a 


mungrel-convert asthe profclytes 
of the gate. Befides, thefe gene- 
rally, if not always, refided in 
Judea. Ic is therefore much 
more probable, that this Erhio- 
pian had been educated in a reli- 


gion not very different from that 
of the Fews ; efpecially as the 
aforefaid profelytes were, for the 
moft part, people of no manner 
of note. Nay, as he was a per- 
fon of fuch power and authority 
at the Ethiopian court, it can by 
no means be deemed unlikely, 
that the eftablifhed religion of 
Meroe at that time pretty nearly 
refembled the Fewifo. "This ap- 
pears to be in fome fort confirmed 
by the prophet Zephaniah, who 
feems evidently to’ predi@ the 
converfion of the eunuch here 
under confideration, and even to 
infinuate, that he came to Yeru- 
falem with an offering from queen 
Candace herfelf. For it feems 
very reafonable to fuppofe, that 
fhe was the daughter of his di- 
Sperfed beyond the rivers of Ethio- 
pia, that frould bring his offer- 
ing 3 which, if admitted, muft 
be allowed no mean proof of 
what we would here fuggeft. But 
this, as well as every thing de- 
pendent upon it, muft be left to 


the determination of our learned - 


and judicious readers (2). 


(2) AG, ¢ viii, vy 27, 28. Zepb. cy iii, v. 10, Calmet, Pridecuy, alfique 


wiles 


with 
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inftitution in AZeroe, and-the other parts of Ethiopia depend- 


‘ent on it, even before the birth of our Saviour, if not as early 
as the age of Salomon ; and confequently adds fome weight 


to the arguments of thofe writers who have afferted, that 
the queen of Sheba came out of Ethiopia, It likewife ren- 
ders the authority of ofephus preferable to that of Dio- 


dorus Siculus and Stephanus, notwithftanding what M. Bo- — 


chart has advanced. For, if any regard was paid to the law 
of Mofes in Meroe, before Chriftianity made its appearance in 
the world, we cannot account for this better than by allowing, 
with the 4ba/fines and authors above-mentioned, that this pen- 
infula was the queen of Sheba’s country. From whence it 
will appear probable, that her fon introduced fome knowlege 
ef the public worfhip of the Hebrews there, and confequently 
that its metropolis was called Sheba or Seba before Camby/es’s 
reign, as faefephus afferts, and not built by that prince, as 
Dicdarus Siculus and Stephanus will have it. Be that as it 
will, this appears to have been a prevailing notion amoneft 
fome of the ‘fees and Greeks in Fofephus’s time, and Here- 
dotus was then cited to fupport it, however his text, or that 
of “fofephus, may be now corrupted. For the latter hiftorian 


 gannot fairly be fuppofed fo profligate and abandoned.a writer 


as to impofe a known falfhood and forgery upon the world, 
notwithftanding Bochar#’s infinuation. However, it muft be 
owned, that Strabo fuggefts the people of Aderce in his time 
to have adored Hercules, Pan, and Jfs, with another foreign 
god. But Strabo’s, authority in this point cannot overturn 
what is infinuated by Scripture ; nay, he feems to be a little 
inconfiftent with himfelf, fince in the fame breath he aflures 
us, that the #thiopiens in general acknowleged an immortal 
Gop, whom they conlidered as the firft principle of all things, 
and a mortal god, who had no name. Such a notion miche 
eafily be formed by remote nations, who knew very little of 
the ‘Erbropians, upon fuppofition that fome of them for a cer- 
tain period worfhiped the true Gon, and held the memory 
of Mofes in the higheft veneration, Far more abfurd things 
than thefe the Grec# and Latin writers related, of the Fews, 
with whom they had a more immediate communication. And 
therefore we ought not to be farprifed at their tran{mitting ta 
us fo imperfect an account of the religious tenets of the Ethia- 
plans 5 though it fhould be acknowleged, that, during a cer- 
tain interval, they agreed in the main with thofe of the Fews. 
‘The author laft-cited likewife informs us, that the Ethiopians 
ranked in the number of their deities all their moft eminent 
benefactors, and thofe who were diftinguifhed by their birth. 


The Hiftory of the Ethiopians: B.1V. 
with fo much propriety of the Arabians. This feems to usa — 
fort of proof, that the AZo/aic law was held to be of divine — 


The . 


_ the moft early times fo highly adored, that they reputed thofe 
_ to be atheifts who curfed him at his rifing, as fome fuch there 
- were inhabiting the Yorrid Zone, becaufe he forced them to 
fhelter themfelves from his intenfe heat in moift and marfhy 
places. For this reafon the Greeks and Romans gave the.Sun 


iC. XIX, * 


_ Sabaans feated in Arabia Felix. 


The Hifory of the Ethiopians? 


The Sun, according to him, the people under confideration in 


the name of the Ethiopian Fupiter, The Ethiopians them- 
felves called him Affabin or Affabinus, as we learn from Pliny, 
They confecrated likewife to him the cinnamon-tree, an 
odoriferous fhrub, which grew in their country. The priefts 
only were allowed to gather that harveft, which they always 
ufhered in with facrifices of forty-four oxen, goats, and fheep, 
beginning the work that followed before fun-rifing, and finifh- 
ing it before his fetting. The crop being gathered, they di- 
vided it into three parts with a fpear, which was never ufed 
but on that occafion. They carried away two portions of it, 
and left on the fame place that which fell to the fun 3; and 
forthwith, fay Pliny, Solinus, and Theophra/tus, if the divifion 
had been performed with equity, the fun’s portion took fire 
of itfelf, and was confumed (X}. This ceremony feems to 
have been common to the Erhiopians above Egypt, and the 
Banter believes the Ethio- 
pians to have had gods natural, and gods animated, as well 
as the Egyptians; that they worfhiped the moon under the 
name of /fs, and univerfal nature under that of Pan. We 
doubt not but this may be true; efpecially fince they, in all 
likelihood, at firft worfhiped the planets, or fome of them, 


“aincommon with the Egyptians and Arabians, and likewife 


paid divine honours to their deceafed kings, as did thofe na- 
tions together with the Adauritanians. Among the princes 
deified by this laft people were the famous Fuba and Ver/o- 
tina, who was probably either one of their queens, or fome 
other woman of the firft diftinction rendered illuftrious by her 
glorious actions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to He- 
rodotus, in his time, worfhiped Fupiter and Bacchus, and had 
an oracle of “fupiter. Some Ethiopian nations offered facri- 
fices to the Day, which they efteemed as a god, according to 


Lucian, An antient tradition prevails amongft the Aba/fines, 


_ retired. 


(X) For our part we are apt 
to believe, that the prieits fecretly 
conveyed fome coals under the 


heap that was allotted to. the fun, 


which from thence took fire foon 
after, probably when the prieits 
Such pious frauds have 
been, and ftill are, ufed in coun- 


6° 4 


tries whofe religion utterly. dif- 


claims frauds and impoftures of 


any kind whatfoever, in order to 
ferve {uch aturn as thefe priefts 
of the Sun.had in view: withefs 


.the liquefaction of the blood of 


St. Fanuarius at Naples, &c. 


that 
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The Hiftory of tbe Ethiopians) ~ B. IV? 
that the firft Ethiopians adored a monftrous ferpent called in 
their language Arwe-midre ;. but ‘this favours fo much of fa- 
ble, that our readers will probably think it deferves little re- 

ard ¢, 

; In a country of fo vaft an extent as Exhiopia, inhabited by 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no {mall variety 
of languages, at leaft of diale&ts, muft have prevailed: The 
moft antient of thefe was undoubtedly that called by the 
learned the Ethiopic, into which the Holy Scripture was for- 
merly tranflated, and in which all the books of the Abaffines, 
both facred and profane, are written. Some authors have 
informed us, that this language nearly refembles the Chaldee ; 
but, according to Ludolfus, who fpent above fixty years in 
the ftudy of it, it bears as great an affinity to the Hebrew and 
Syriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the Arabic, from which 
to him it feems immediately to be derived. In fhort, there 
is fo perfect an agreement betwixt them, that whoever under- 
ftands the one, may, without any difficulty, if we will be- 
lieve him, make himfelf mafter of the other. Nay, he af- 
ferts, that a competent knowlege of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to 
make avery laudable progrefs in the Ethiopic. As feveral 
Hebrew (Y) roots, and> genuine fignifications of Hebrew 

words, 


* Herovor. |.ii. Srras. lib. i. Drop. Ste. lib. iii. Pury. 
lib. xii. c. 19. Soxtn.'c. 3t. Lucran. in Jup. Trag. p. 699. 
ed. Bourdelot. Lut. Par. 1615. THeorurasr. de plant. Lac- 


5 


t 


Tant. Li. cc. 15. TErruniran. apol.c. 24. Muinur. Fer, _ 


in O&av. Greg. Asass. apud Ludolf. ubi fup. 1. ii. c. 2. Ba- 
NIER, |. vi. c. 9. Joseru. Orig. Aucusr. Cyprian. Epi- 
PHAN. Cyritt. Atexanpr. Baron. Suarez. Lorin. P1- 
NED. apud Ludolf. ubi fup. 1) ii. c. 3. Pocock. f{pecim. hift. 
Arab. p. 59. Josepu. ant. 1. ii. c. 5- Srras. 1. xvii. Prin, 
I. vi. c. 29. Bocuarr. Phal. |. iv. c. 26, & alib. Geogr, Nu- 
bienf. clim. i. par. vi. Gout note in Alfraganum, p. 87. 
Diop. Sic. & Starx. Byzanr. apud Bochart. ubi fupra. Aé. 
c. vill. v.27. Gzorc. Horn. hift. philofoph. 1. ii. p. 132. ed, 
Lugd. Bat. 1655. AtpHons. Mend. Baru. TELLEZ. & Jo. 
Dos-Sant apud Le Granp, differt. vii. Vid. & Lupotr. ubi 
fup. 1. ii. c. 3. 


(Y) Of this we thall beg leave of a red colour, from whence it 
here to produce two inftances: receives that denomination. But 
1. The Hebrew lexicographers Kimchi takes no notice of this 
derive the Hebrew and Phenician ‘derivation in his colleétion of 


word adamah, earth, from taux) Hebrew roots; and how {mall a - 


red, pretending the earth to be part of the earth, in comparifon 
of 


*C. XIX. The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. 


"words, are ftill preferved in the Ethiopic, which would be 


fought for in vain either in their own or any other. language’ 


except this, it certainly merits the efteem of all who dili- 
gently apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures. Be- 
fides, it is impoffible to come at a thorough knowlege of the 
Abaffine affairs, this being the language in which all their hi- 
ftories, and other treatifes, are penned, without being tole- 
rably well acquainted with it. The pureft diale& of this 
_tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, where Axuma, 
the refidence of the old Ethiopian kings, was feated. Here 
it continued till the failure of the Zagean line; after which, 
a Sewan prince afcending the throne, the Ambaric diale&t was 
introduced at court, and gradually diffufed itfelf over the 
whole empire. However, the language fpoken in Tigre at 
prefent comes the neareft to the old Ethiopie ; which ftill re- 
tains its priftine dignity not only in their books, but alfo in 
their divine worfhip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, com- 


of the whole, is red, no natural- 
ift flands in’ need of being in- 
formed. This etymon therefore 
is at beft mal-a-propos. But the 
Ethiopic language fuggefts to us a 
much more proper one, when it 
propofes to our view the word 
adamah fignifying beautiful, ele- 
gant, pleafant, &c. from whence 
if we deduce the Hebrew and 
Phenician adamah, earth, it will 
not be remote from the x2¢4Q 
of the Greess, though that feems 
to have had a more exteniive fig- 
nification. Upon this fuppof- 
tion, Adam derived his name not 
from a certain fictitious rednefs, 
but from the beauty and per- 
fection of his nature, being, as 
it were, the mafterpiece of the 
creation. And, agreeably hereto, 
the Erhiopians to the word Adam 
always annex the idea of fome- 
thing perfect and beautiful. Nor 
is it improbable, that the city 
- Admah or Adamah, before it was 
deftroyed with Sodom and Gomor- 


rah, feated upon the banks of 
Jordan, compared to the gardex 
of the Lorp, was fo denomi- 
nated from the pleafantnefs of izs 
fituation, 2. The word qxdnp 
malach, an angel or meffenger, is 
not to be deduced from the 4ra- 
bic malaka, poffedit, dominatus eft, 
&c. for that is not fufficiently ap- 
pofite, but from the Ethiopic lay- 
ha, mifit, legavit, &c. Nay, 
fometimes the roots of Arabic 
words themfelves are to be fought 
for in the Ethiopic. So in the 
Koran the apoftles are called 
Hhawwéri, whofe origin cannot 
be difcovered in the Arabic lexi- 
cons, fince it certainly comes from 
the Ethiopic Hawyra, ivit, in- 
cefst, &c. than which nothing 
can be more fuitable to the office 
of an apoftle. Our readers will 
find this point more fully difcuffed 
by thelearned Ludo/fus, towhom, 
for their further fatisfaction, we 
muft beg leave to refer them 


(3). 


(3) F- Ludolf. bift. ZEthiop, lib. i. ce 15» &F comment. ad biff. ZEthtop. 


202 ——208- 
Cantabrizgia, 1706, 


Vid. etiam Sim. Ockleii introd. ed ling. Oriental. p. 159, 160- 


miffions, 
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The Hiftory of ibe Ethiopians. - BV, 
miffions, and all other public aéts whatfoever. Father Tellez 
informs us, that in his time there were as many languages as 
kingdoms, or large provinces, in 4baffia nay, that there were 
different dialects in one and the fame kingdom. As the lan-_ 
guage of Tigre is at preferit deeply tinged with the antient 
Ethipic, fo thofe of moft of the other kingdoms partake 
greatly of the 4mbaric ; though they confiderably differ one 
from another. The people of Bagemdra or Bagemeder ufea 
dialect peculiar to themfelves. “Thofe of Hangota, Ifata, Go~ 
jam, and Shewa, one comnion to theni all) The Gafata$ 
have many Ambaric words, but their tongue is extremely dif- 
ficult to be underftood by any of the other Abaffines. In the 
kingdom of Dambea a language is fpoken very different 
from both the Amharic and Ethiopic. The dialect of Gonga 
agrees with that of Exarea, though it does not bear a near 
refemblance to any of the others in Erhiopia. But we fhall 
entertain our readers with a more particular account of all 
thefe, as well as thofe of the Gallans, Agawi, Chankalas, 
&c. when we come to the modern hiftory of Abaffia ti. . 

As it will be expected, that we fhould fay fomething of thé 
letters, or (Z) alphabetic characters; of the nation we aré 
now 


« Marranr Victorit inftitutiones lingu A thiop. Roine, 15521 
Wemmen. inftitut. grammat. Zthiop. Jo. Porxen. pfalter. Airhi- 
op. Brian. Watrox. in introd. ad leét. linguar. Oriental. Jor. 
Lupvotr. hift. Athiop. li. c. 15, ut &-Battuaz. TELLEz. apud 
Ludolf. ibid. © Vide etiam Lupotr. comment. ad hit. fEthiop. 
p. 60. Francofurti ad Mznum, 1691. : 


(Z) We are informed by D/o- 
dorus Siculus, that the Ethiopians 
had antient hieroglyphic chara- 
€ters as well as the Egyptians. 
Thus amongft them an hawk fig- 
nified any thing that made a 
quick difpatch, thatbird in fwift- 
nefs exceeding moft others; the 
crocodile denoted malice; the 
eye the maintainer of juftice, and 
the guard of the body ; the right- 
hand, open, reprefented plenty ; 


. and the left, clofed, a fecure pof- 


feflion of property, €%c. But 
whether the Egyptians or Ethio- 
pians firft in reality hit upon this 
way of writing, cannot certainly 
be known, though Diodorus at- 
tributes the invention of it to the 


latter. It isnot improbable, thaé 
the people of all nations at firft 
recorded their conceptions by 
tracing out the images of things 
in a coarfe manner, which was 
gradually improved into hierogly- 
phics. This in fome meafuré 
appears from the rude pi€ture- 
writing of the Mexicans, the an- 
tient charaéter of the Chine/e, 


and from what we find related of — 


the Scythians by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Euflathius, and Herods- 
tus. 

Thefe hieroglyphic charaéers, 
according to the fame Diodorus, 
were not only underftood by the 
priefts, as amongft the Epyptians, 
but likewife by all the people, as 

well 
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‘now upon, which naturally fall under this head, our readers 
will not be difpleafed to find here the antient Ethiopic alpha- 


' 


well as the alphabet here men- 
tioned. However, it does not 
appear from that author, as M. 
Fourmont feems to aflert, that the 
Ethiopic alphabet was made up 
‘of thefe hieroglyphic characters ; 
nor indeed can this be allowed 
very probable, the letters of an 
alphabet being effentially different 
from even the charaéteriftic marks 
‘deduced from hieroglyphics. The 
laft reprefent things, ideas, or 
even whole conceptions, in the 
fame manner as the antient and 
modern characters of the C4i- 
nefe, whereas the former are only 
‘expreffive of founds. In fhort, 
though we fhould allow itan eafy 
tranfition from the rude picture- 
writing of the Mexicans to the 
Exyptian hieroglyphics, as well 
as from the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics to the chara¢teriftic marks 
of the Chinefe, which Du Halde 
dem onftrates to be perfectly hie- 
roglyphic, yet we cannot fee how 
the invention of analphabet muft 
as naturally facceed thefe marks. 
There is, it muft be owned, a 
{aficient refemblance betweenthe 
American picture-writing, the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and_the 
Chinefe characters ; bat thefe all 
feem intirely foreign to alphabetic 
letters, and in reality do not bear 
‘the leaft relation to them. As 
an affinity between all thefe is 
the point neceflary to be proved, 
in order to evince a gradual and 
eafy defcent from picture-wri- 
ting to letters, fome better ar- 
gument ought to be offered in 
fupport of it, than a fuppofition 
extremely precarious, if not 
plainly falfe, and which, if true, 
would be little to the purpole. 
Vou. XVIII. 


- bet, 


Now, that the notion of the E+4;- 
opic alphabet’s being made up o€ 
hieroglyphics, is fuch a fuppofi- 
tion, evidently appears from what 


we have juft hinted, as well as 


from the antient alphaket of that 
nation exhibited by Ludolfus. 
And yet the yery Jearned and in- 
genious Mr, Warburton has in 
fact offered only this hypothefis, 
on M. Fourmont’s authority, to 
prove the connexion between an 
alphabet and hieroglyphics. How 
far, therefore, all novel opinions, 
founded upon the truth of fucha 
connexion, are to be depended 
upon, we leave our readers to 
judge. Dzodorus indeed, in the 
fame place, intimates, that the 
forms of the Ethiopic letters 
(Td7«%s).refembled various ani- 
mals, parts of human bodies, ,ar- 
tificers tools, ce. But that this 
is not to be underftood of alpha- 
betic letters, but hieroglyphics, 
follows from what he immediate- 
ly fubjoins : “* For their writing 
“ (n> p2zyuarixi)) is expreflive of 
«« the fubjeét, not by a compo- 
“* fition of fyllables, but by the 
‘* fignification of certain images 
‘* delineated, anda metaphorical 
‘* application of it imprefied on 
‘* the memory by exercife. For, 
“© chey write (jpeoucs)an hawk, 
** a crocodile, a ferpent, a part 
“‘ of the human eye, an hand, 
‘© the face, Fc.» An hawk fig- 
‘© nifies with them difpatch, be- 
“© caufe this bird in celerity ex- 
“© ceeds almoft all others, &3¢.” 
Nay, he here exprefly afferts, 
that the Ethiopic letters were the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and con- 
fequently allows, that they could 
not bealphabeticcharacters. This 

paffage, 
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bet, as given us by the learned ‘fob Ludolfus in his excellent 


290 


hiftory of Ethiopia. 


hi. 4. 
“ys Bet. 

7 ‘ Geml. 
Pe Dent. 
i\y Haut. 
WM: Waw. 
H: Zai. 
Zi Hbarm. 
MN: Lait. 


Pi Faman. 
‘Ae Caf. 


N: Lawi: " 
Ri Mai. 
Z* Nabas. 
TI Saat. 
Ui Ain. 
Bea iogvlfe 
eX: Tzadat. 
pr Kof 
Z,: Rees. 
UW Saut. 
"TP! Tawi. 


From comparing thefe letters with the old Oriental alphabets 
taken from antique coins, infcriptions, €c. by Lefcher, and 
confulting what we have already obferved in our account of 
the Carthaginian, it may perhaps not feem improbable, that 
fome of them were derived from the old Afjrian, Phenician, 


paflage, therefore, which feerns to 
have mifled M. Fourmont, is fo 
far from proving the Erhiopian 
alphabet to have confifted of hie- 
roglyphic charaéters, that it 
ftrongly intimates thé contrary. 
Heliodorus fays, that the Ethio- 
pians had two forts of letters, the 
one called rega/, the other wul- 
gar; and that the rega/ refem-" 
bled the facerdotal chara&ers of 


(4) Diod. Sic. Lit. Herodot. 1, iv. 
4,9. Heliodor. Aethiopic. I, iv. 


Pp: 1065, 1066, 


the Egyptians. Diogenes Laer 
tius; from Thrafyllus, alfo informs 
us, that Democritus wrote two 
books, the one of the /acred 
letters of the Babylonians; the 
other of the facred letters of the 
city of Meroe. M. Fourmont bes. 
lieves, that moft of the eaftern 
nations likewife had a facerdotal 
alphabet (4). 


Disg. Laert. in vit. Democrit. - SUK, 
Clem. Alexatdrix, from, Se Fit 
in Hom. Iliad, vi. v. 168. Athanaf. Kirch. China ilk 
Egypt. theat. hieroglyphic. p. 12, & alib, Le 
prefent de la Chine, tam. i. p. 256. Amp, 1698 
M, Fourmont, RefleStions crit. fur les Sif, des ane. 
a Paris, 1735+ fof. Acoft, 1. vi. c, 10. Madr. 160 

Gemell. Carer. del mond. tom. vi, ¢. 6, p. 37 
divin, legat, of Mel. demonfirat, vel, tis Par. 1. fee, 4. RY 


Lv. p. 567. Euftach.” 
ufirata, p. 227. & Oedip. 
Comte, nouw, memoires fur Vétae 
+ Da Halde, tom. ii. p. 227. 
peup, tom. ti. p. 500, 5016 
8. Purchaf, piler. par. iii. 
Warkurton’ s 


Samaritan, 
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Samaritan, Syriac, &c. characters. The number of the let- 
ters likewife in this alphabet, and the names of feveral of 
them, tend to evince the fame thing ; though Ludoifus be- 
dieves them to have been invented by the Axumites or Ethio- 
pians themfelves, and to be much older than even the Cufic 
character of the 4rabs. It is remarkable, that the Abaffines 
have no grammar ; and that, when Gregory was fhewn the 
ufe of one, he could not forbear breaking out into a fort of 
exclamation, crying out, Thanks to Gop! as though fome 
fecret of great importance had been difcovered to him. We 
muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both wrote and 
read from the left-hand to the right, contrary to the cuftom 
of the Orientals ; which looks like an indication, that their 
alphabet was not intirely of the fame extraétion with that of 
the 4rabs. But fora farther account of the antient Ethiopic 
letters, as well as language, we muft beg leave to refer the 
Curious and inquifitive part of our readers to Eudotfus's Ethio- 
pic hiftory, commentaries, and grammar, which are generally 
allowed to be the beft pieces of their kind extant ¥. 
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THE Ethiopians, as has. been already obferved; agreed in Cufoms. 


feveral points with the Egyptians, though they had many cu- 
ftoms peculiar to themfelves, fome of which were very fin- 
gular and uncommon, As we have not timé at prefent to 
expatiate upon all fuch cuftoms to be met with in hiftory, 
we muft content ourfelves with touching upon fome of the 
principal of them. 1. The Egyptian Ichthyophagi differed 
from other nations in feveral particulars. “By ftopping up the 
paflages of certain caverns on the coaft of the Red-fea with 
itones, they inclofed vaft numbers of large and fmall fithes, 
’ which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left there as in a 
net, and ferved them for food. The wortien and children 
employed themfelves in throwing on fhore thofe of a leffer 
fize, whilft the men fecured the fharks, fea-calves, congers, 
' monttrous lobfters, &¥c. with which the aforefaid fea abounded, 
killing them with fharp goats-horns, and rough ftones broken 
off the rocks. Thefe they expofed to the folar rays in ftone 
“pots turned towards the fouth, where the flefh was foon fepa- 
rated from tke bones by the intenfe heat. The latter they 
applied, to the ufe already mentioned, and boiled up the for- 
mer with the feeds of paliurus. The mafs formed by thefe 
_ two ingredients was at firft liquid, and of a reddifh colour ; 


_ ® Jos. Lupotr, hift, Zthiop. |. iv. c. 1. gram. Athiop. ed. 
Lond. 1661. & comment. ad hift, Athiop. p. 34. 555,556 562, 
& alib. paff. . Vide etiam Vau. Ern. Logscuer. de canf. ling. 
Hebr. p. 201. 224, & alib.ed, Francof. & Lipfiz, 1706. & Univ. 
hit. vol. xvii. p. 302, & feq. 

U 2 but, 
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but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, or rather baked, by 
the fun, it became hard and favoury. ‘This they commonly — 


fed upon; but, when any inundations happened, that they 


could not, for feveral days together, approach the fhore, they 
were conftrained to eat fhell-fith, fome of which were fo large, 
that they weighed four minas. If thefe at any time failed, 
they found themfelves obliged to have recourfe to the bones, 
though deftined for another ufe, which preferved them till 
the fea fent them their ufual fupplies. They drank water 
only every fifth day, but that in fuch immoderate quantities, 
that they were fcarce able to breathe. They feemed not to 
utter any articulate fouuds, and confequently to be void of a 
language. Some of them, according to Agatharchides, nevet 
drank at all, living only upon raw fifh. Thefe, continues 
the fame author, might have been deemed perfect ftoics, as 
being never ruffled or difcompofed by the violence of any pre- 
vailing paffion. However barbarous their neighbours might 
take them to be, they had the art of teaching the phoce or 


fea-calves, produced by the neighbouring gulph, to affift them 


in catching other fifh, Several clans of them lived in fuch 
caves as we have defcribed in the former fection ; others 
erected huts of fir-trees, which grew there in great abundance, 
bearing fruit like a cheftnut, of the boughs and leaves of which 
they formed a fort of canopy. This, together with the plea- 
fant breezes coming from off the fea, fheltered them from the 
fcorching rays of the fun. Laftly, others fixed their habita- 
tions in certain inacceffible hollows furrounded with high pre- 
cipices and the fea. The /chthyophagi for the moft part en- 
joyed an uninterrupted ftate of health ; but few of them at- 
tained to old age, as above obferved. ‘They carried their 
dead to the fea-fhore, where they lay expofed till the return 
of the tide, which carried them off ; fo that, as they fed upon 
fith in their life-time, they after their death in return afforded 
thofe animals a repaft. 2. The Chelonophagt above-mentioned 
did not only ufe the flefh of tortoifes for food, but likewife 
covered their huts or cottages with the fhells of thofe ani- 
mals. As both in fize and figure thefe fhells refembled a 
fmall fifhing-veflel, the Chelonophagi alfo ufed them as boats 
on fome occafions. “They had a particular manner of fur- 
prifing this fifh, which we find defcribed from Agatharchides 
by Diodorus Siculus, 3. Another Ethiopic canton lived upon 
fifh of the cetaceous kind, which they found thrown upon 
the fhore by chance. When they were prefled by famine, 


‘they devoured the bones of thofe creatures, whofe flefh at 


other times fuftained them. 4. The Ethiopian Rhizophagi, 
after they had wafhed the roots of the canes growing in marfhy 
ground, bruifed them, and, preparing them by the heat of 
the 
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the fun, fared delicioufly upon them, This. canton was 
greatly infefted with lions, which came out of the deferts in 
vaft numbers, and would ‘have depopulated the country they 
inhabited, had not a prodigious multitude of gnats of an 
enormous fize* annually expelled them from thence. At the 
fame time the Rhizophagi, in order to avoid thefe gnats, re- 
tired towards the morafles, which greatly contributed to their 
prefervation. The Hylophagi were people of fuch furprifing 
activity, that they fkipped from one tree to another like birds. 
They always went naked, lived upon the young fhoots of 
trees, had their wives in common, and frequently quarreled 
about their refpective habitations. On thefe occafions they 
fought with clubs, after the manner of the Libyans, which 
fometimes did great execution. 6. One tribe of Ethiopians, 
watching an opportunity, killed leopards, buffaloes, &&c. after 
they had drunk fo copioufly, that they were ready to burft, 
with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, darts, &c. in the man- 
ner defcribed by Agatharchides and Diodorus Siculus. They 
trained up their children in throwing the dart, and would not 
fuffer them to eat till they had hit the mark. 7: Another 
Ethiopic nation had two very particular ways of taking ele- 
phants, hinted at by us above, for a full defcription of which 
our readers muft have recourfe to the authors laft-mentioned. 
$. The Struthophagi had feveral arts and devices to take 
oftriches, on which they fed. ‘That animal defended itfelf 
again{t them with ftones, which it threw out of its feet, in 
this refpeét refembling a fling, with great violence. The 
Struthophagi of the {kins of thefe oftriches made both gar- 
ments and coverlets for their beds. g. The Acridophagi had 
a deep valley in their country, of many furlongs extent, which 
they took care to fill with wood, and other combuftible ma- 
terials ; and, when the fouth wind drove vafk numbers ‘of 
locufts thither, fet them on fire, the fmoke fuffocating all 
thofe animals. Such infinite numbers of locufts:were de- 
ftroyed on thefe occafions, that the gfound for fome leagues 
was covered with their bodies, which the people under confi- 
deration feafoned with falt, produced moft copioufly in their 
territories, and lived upon for the following year. But they 
were probably very unwholfome food ; for the deridophagi 
(Z) did not exceed the age of forty years, and at laft died 


(Z) Plutarch mentionsa tribe age of thirty years. _Thefe 
of Ethiopians that were very were probably the Aeridophagi 
fhort-lived, the oldeft among of Agatharchides Cnidins, Dio 
them fcarce ever exceeding the dorus Siculus, and Pliny (5). 


(5) Plut, de placit.. philofopher, 
| U 3 ba, 
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ina miferable manner. “They were devoured by winged in- 
fedts of different fpecies, of a ftrange and ugly form, expiring 
for the moft part in exquifite torture. Poflibly the air itfelf, 
as well as the locufts, might have greatly contributed to fo 
uncommon and fatal a malady. 10. The Cynamolgi, feated 
in the fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long beards, and kept 
dogs extremely fierce, in order to hunt (A) Indian oxen, 
prodigious herds of which came every year amongft them. 
11. The nations placed ftill more to the fouth, according to 
Avatharchides and Diodorus, lived the life of favages, if not 
that of the worft of brates. From hence we are inclined to 
believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the antients, 
and confequently that they had feen more of the fouthern parts 
of Africa than the moderns imagine. 12. The above-men- 
tioned authors inform us, that the greateft part of the Troglo- 
dytes (B) in their manner of life nearly refembled the Libyan 
Nomades, that they were divided into tribes, and that all of 
thefe were under one fupreme head. This confirms what we 
have elfewhere obferved of the form of government antiently 
prevailing in Numidia and Mauritania. 13. The Troglodytes, 
during the time of the Eve/ian winds, drank a liquor com= 
pofed of blood and milk boiled up together. In the fummer 
months they lived about the moraffes with their flocks, where 
they frequently fought for convenient paftures. The old and 
infirm cattle always fupplied them with food, for which reafon 
they called the males their fathers, and the females their mo- 
thers, never giving thofe denominations to their natural pa- 
rents. ‘They had no other garments than a few beafts fkins, 
with which they covered only their loins. 14. They held all 
their old women in the higheit veneration, infomuch that, in 
their moft bloody contefts, if any of them appeared, they 
threw down their arms. When the men were wornout wi 


th age, 
they tied themfelves by the neck to ani ox’s tail, and were drago, 


ragged 


(A) The antients fometimes 


included the weftern and Proper 
Ethiopia, as well as Arabia, un- 
der the name.of India. ° 

(B) We are informed by Stra- 
So, that all the different {pecies 
of cattle thefe Evhiopians took 
with them from place to place 
wereextremely {mall. Theirdogs 
were likewife very little, but 
vaitly fierce. Some of thefe Ethi- 


(6) Strab. 7. xvii, 


opians, orat leaft the neighbourin g 
Cantons, lived chiefly upon bar- 
ley and millet; which ferved them 
both for meat and drink. They 
alfo ufed butter and fat inftead of 
oil. Their kings had divine ho- 
nours paid them, and never ap- 
peared in public; in order the 
More greatly to attraét the vene- 
ration of their fubjects (6). 


Pe 565, ed, 1587, 


about 
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about till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they refufed to do this, they might be ftrangled without 


any crime. As it was 


deemed an unpardonable offence to 


defire life when a perfon was incapable of contributing to the 
_ welfare of the public, if any one amongft them was feized 
- with an incurable diftemper, or maimed by accident, it was 

not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. ‘Their 


‘dead they carried to the top of fome 


hill, where they firft 


covered them with ftones, and then fixed a goat’s horn upon 


them. 


ufe of bows and arrows, 


So void were they of a 
ceremony of burying the decea 
their moft celebrated diverfions. 
darts, lances, and feveral other wea- 


fenfe of compaffion, that the 


fed in this manner was one of 


15. The Ethiopians made 


pons (C), in their wars, which they managed with great 
ftrength and dexterity. 16. Circumeifion (D} was a rite ob- 


(C) The Megabari, a canton, 
as fhould feem, of the Treg/o- 
dytes, fought with clubs, and 
carried before them round fhields 
made of raw ox-hides. Many of 
their neighbours, however, were 
armed with bows and arrows 
(7): 

(D) We have obferved in a 
former note, that Herodotus is 
not intirely confiflent with him- 
felf in what he fays of circumci- 
fion, as a rite practifed in Egypt 
and Ethiopia ; which muff un- 
doubtedly not a little contribute 
towards invalidating his authority 
in this particular. ~ But, waving 
this confideration, when he afferts 
circumcifion to have prevailed, 
ar apyins, from the beginning, 
~ amongtt the Egyptians, Colchi, 
and Ethiopians, he cannot be fup- 

fed to mean, that they received 
it from their firft anceftor. For 
in fach a cafe it muft have pafied. 
from him to. the PAili/tines, who 
were likewife his defcendents 5 
which all, who pay the leaft re- 
gard to Scripture, will allow to 
be falfe. That expreflion, there- 


(7) Diod. Sits (6 itl, 


ferved 


fore,mutteitherimportindefinitely, 
that it had been obferved in Egypt 
from time immemorial, or from 
fome period near the beginning 
of the great Egyptian empire 
formed by Ammenemes and Sefac. 
This happened about the reign 
of Solomon, one of the greatelt 
and moft powerful princes of his 
age, and in alliance with Zgypr, 
between five and fix hundred 
years before Herodotus wrote his 
hiftory. And here in fact feve- 
sal learned men have placed the 
introduétion of this inflitution 
into Egypt. As for Heradotus, 
he was frequently impofed upon 
moft egregioufly by the Lgypti- 
ans, efpecially in points relating 
either to the antiquity of their 
monarchy, or thofe cultoms they 
had. in common with other na- 
tions. ‘Theis. exceflive vanity 
would not’ permit, them to fpeakk 
the truth, when they imagined, 
it would reflect the leaft honour 
or glory upon any of the ‘neigh- 
pouring ftates. For which rea- 
fon, as well as others that might 
be offered, and particularly be- 


Strab. 1 xvis pe 770. 


ay cantg. 


pe 
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ferved amongft them, as well as the Egyptians, from very 
early antiquity, though which of thefe nations firft received 4 
it, cannot certainly be -known. 17. The Ethiopian foldiers 
tied their arrows round their (E) heads, the feathered part of 
which touched their foreheads, temples, @c. and the other 
projected out like fo many rays, which formed. a kind of © 
crown. Thefe arrows were extremely fhort, pointed with © 
fharp ftones inftead of iron, and dipped in the wrus of dra- 
gons, or fome other lethiferous poifon, infomuch that all the 
wounds given by them were attended with immediate death. 
The bows from which they fhot thefe arrows were four cubits 
long, and required fo much ftrength to manage them, that 
no nation could make ufe of them but the Ethiopians. | Ac- 
cording to feveral authors, when they came to a general aGion 
with an enemy, they darkened the air with clouds or fhowers 
of thefe arrows. Many tribes of the people now under con- 
fideration, particularly the Blemmyes, had wonderful fkill in ufing 
the weapons here mentioned, taking aim fo well, and hitting 
the mark fo exa@lly, that fome of the antients imagined every 
individual of them to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians 
retreated fighting in the fame manner as the Parthians, dif- 
charging vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs 
whilft they were retiring full-fpeed, that they terribly galled 
the enemy. It appears from Scylax, Horace, and £lian, 
that the Adauritanians and Blacks, or weftern Ethiopians, 
were likewife very expert archers, and fhot poifoned arrows ; 
and the fame thing has been obferved of their pofterity by 
the epitomizer of Edrif, or, as he is more ufually called, the 
Nubian geographer. 18. Their aces or darts were of an 
immenfe fize, which may be deemed a farther proof of their 
vatt bodily ftrength. 19. The Macrobian or long-lived Erhi- 
opians fed for the moft part upon roafted fleth, drank milk, 


eaufe it feems to us diametrically 
oppofite to Scripture, we cannot 
pay any regard to the fentiment 
of thofe authors, who either de- 
duce circumcifion originally out 
of Egypt, or make the Heéreaus 


rows from their heads, in order 
to begin a general action, they 
had a particular kind of dance, 
as we learn from Lucian. But 
how fuch a cuftom came firft to 
be introduced among them, or. 


to have borrowed it of the Egy- 
prians (8). 
' {E) Before they took any ar- 


(8) Herods. 1. ii, ©. 36, 27, & Tod, 
20, @ alib. Fid. etiam Agatbarckid, Crid.. in exces 
15. edit. Petrer, 

(9) Luctan, de fairat, Pe 5050 ed. Luter. 


Clem, Alex. from. Fie b. 364. e0 
epi. ¢. 9. & Suid, iz voc, rPGAoge 
Par, 1615. sé Pe; 


what they intended by it, has not 
been intimated by any antient 
author (9). » et ad 


Gen ct. x. @. 13, 14. 2 Sam. c. i, 
pris Photit, p. 1358. 
Cotelerii not, in Barnab 


oe 
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and frequently attained to the age of an hundred and twenty, 
years. It is faid, that this longevity was principally owing to 
a rich. and fragrant fountain, rendering their bodies fmooth, 
as if anointed with oil, and perfuming them with the odour 
of violets, wherein they frequently bathed themfelves. 
20..Thefe Ethiopians looked upon brafs as the moft valuable 
of metals, and had gold in fuch little efteem, that they fet- 
tered their prifoners with golden chains. 21. Some Ethiopic 
cantons buried their dead in earthen coffins about their tem- 
ples, and fwore by their manes, as has been before related of 
the Na/amones ; and others threw them into the river, look- 
ing upon this.as the beft fort of burial that could poflibly be 
allotted them. 22. Some of the Ethiopians had no regular 
meals, or ftated times of eating, but always refrefhed them- 
{elves when hunger and thirft prompted them thereto. 23. The 
Lthiopian Anthropophagi lived upon human flefh, as we learn 
from Philofratus, Pliny, Solinus, and Ptolemy, This feems 
fully to evince, that the Cafres, and confequently the terri- 
tories they inhabited, were known to the antients, though 
we icarce find any thing in the old geographers concerning 
them *, 
_ 4s the Athiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft of Arts, &e. 
their Jaws, their {plendid funerals, the (H) deification of their 
ele princes, 
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* Diop. Sic. 1. iii. Heropor. lib. ii. lib. iit. lib. vii. & alib. 
Acatuarcuip. Crip. de Mar. Rubr. I. v. c. 1Z2—31. apud 
Phot. p. 1343—1360. Srraz. 1. xvii. & alib. XENOPH, ’Ave- 
Bao. 1. iii. Heviopor. Ethiopic. |. ix. & alib. Vet. auct. apud 
Suid. Heropor. |. vii. ¢. 69, 70, 71. PuitosTrat. 1. vi. c. 12. 
& apud Phot. p. 1015. Puin. 1. vi. c. 29, 30. Sort. €. 30. 
Proz. geogr. |. iv. c.g. Marcian. Heracreor. p. 42. Cr- 
RIL. in Efai. |. ii. Craupran. li. & alib. Vid. & Lib. Hebr. 
Baal Aruc. Tuzoparast. hift. plant. 1. ix. c. 19; & alib. 
Homer. Iliad. x. v.93. Scytax Caryanp. p. 12. /Exian. 
de animal, 1. vi. & J. xiv. c.5. Hor. li. od. 22. Zrivs in 
tetrab. iv. ferm. 1. ¢. 34. Geogr. Nub. clim. i. par.1. Joan. 
Tzerz. c.i. 1,8, 1220. Joan. geometr. hym. ii. See alfo the 
Univerfal hiftory, vo!. xviii. in the hiftories of Numidia and Max- 
Wiazia,  . 


&$H) Diodorus relates, that the 
Egyptians learned the cuftom of 
leifying their kings from the 
Sthiopians. Nay, according to 
lim, the Egyptians derived ftatu- 
ry, and even their letters them- 


felves, from the fame fource. 
‘Phis author alfo obferves, that 
the Egyptianand Erhiopiau prietts, 
as wellas kings,wore caps wreath- 
ed round with ferpents called 
afps ; by which was intimated, 

that 
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princes, the feveral colleges of priefts, circumcifion, and im 
fine moft of their facred and civil inftitutions, it is highly 
probable, that the fame arts, fciences, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed amongft both nations. Nay, this feems 
to be exprefly afferted by Diodorus Siculus, when he in- 
forms us, that not only the fame kind of ftatues, but like- 
wife the fame hieroglyphic figures and charaéters, were 
ufed in Egypt and Ethiopia ; fince it is generally allowed, 
that thofe were the repofitories of the Egyptian wifdom and 
Hiterature, It muft be owned, that an ingenious modern wri- 
ter roundly affirms, that no nation befides the Egyptians con- 
tinued to write with marks after the invention of letters ; alk 
others immediately dropping their hieroglyphics on the difco- 
very of that more commodious method, becaufe the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics only contained any wifdom or ‘learning. But 
thefe feem to be affertions not only arbitrary and precarious, 
but plainly falfe, as appearing both incapable of proof, and 
diametrically oppofite to what Diodorus Siculus has advanced 
from the beft authors who had written before his time of the 
nation we are now upon. Nay, that they had perfons amongf 
them eminent for their wifdom, may be inferred from a wri- 
ter cited by Photins ; and that there was a great affinity be- 
twixt them and the Egyptians, in moft points of importance, 
feems to have been the general fentiment of the Romans as 
well as the Greeds, as is implied by Fe/fus, when he calls 
them 4 gyptini. ‘Homer alfo celebrates both their wifdom and 
religion, when he makes fupiter, and the reft of the gods, to 
attend their entertainments. “That they even were inftruCted, 
in feveral branches of literature by AZs/es himfelf, whe was 
learned in all the wifdom ofthe Egyptians, may be collected 
from Artapanus in Enfebius, Fofepbus, and others. But, 
waving all other proofs and authorities that might be of- 
fered in favour of the point here infifted upon, ‘it will be 
fuficient to obferve, that a nation fo near Egypt, the 
centre of learning and politenefs in very early ages, with 
which the Ethiopians always kept open a communication, 
could not avoid arriving at a very laudable degree of (I) — 

; _” knowlege 


that every perfon guilty of trea- 
fon would as certainly -fuffer 
death, as if he had been bit by 
that poifonous animal (1). 

(I) Lucian makes the Ethiopz- 
ans to have excelled all other 
nations in wifdom and literature. 


According to him, they invented. 
aftronomy and aftrology, and 
communicated thofe {ciences, as 
well as many other branches of 
learning, to the Egyptians. As 
their country was very fit: for 
making celeftial obfervations,fuch 


(1) Divd, Sigs hy ithe fad inst, 


$2 
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_ knowlege both in the liberal arts and {ciences, and thofe 


_ termed mechanical /, 


Tue Ethiopians were naturally bold and in 


lent in their temper. They 


Nations in beauty, and largenefs of fize, 


likewife 


tionable degree of ftrength was generally annexed. For which 


reafon Fersdotus intimates, 
Toyal dignity upon the moft 


perfon they could find amongft them. 
Arabians had an invincible averfion to mice, 
If the modern Abaffines refemble 


Plutarch, 


that the Maer obii conferred the 


beautiful, large, and ftrong 
Both they and the 
as we learn from 


their anceftors, 


they were well-fhaped, of a generous difpofition, and exceed- 


ing quick parts. 


Upon the fame fuppofition, 
muft have been free, chearful, 
and great lovers of (K) juftice. 
thors, the proper antient E thiopians were, 


fome of them 
forgivers of injuries, 
According to various au- 
for the moft part, 


humane, 


perfectly black, as we find their pofterity at this day, though. 


fome particular cantons were 


white, called by Pliny, white 


Ethiopians. It is probable they were pleafed with their natural 


_ colour, and préferred it to thofe of other nations. 
ters affirm, that the children o 


Some wri- 


f the prefent Aba/fines are terri- 


fied at the fight of an European, as much as’ours are at that 


¥ Diop. Sic. ubi 


demonftrat. vol. ii. par. 1. p. 


Srrasg. 1. xvii. & alib. Purzos 
lon. Tyan. I. viii. cod. 44. apu 
ZEgyptin. Josepu. antiquit. 1. ii. c. 5. 
de prep. evang. lib. ix. c. 4. A&. ¢. vii. 


d Phot. p. 30. 


fap. Warsurron’s divin. legat. of Mof. 


157. Heropor. 1. ii. c. 104. 
TRaTUS Tyrius de vit. Apol- 
Fest. in voc. 
ARTAPAN. apud Eufeb. 
v. 22. Vide etiam 


Homer. Iliad. A’, Crem. ALExanprin. in ftrom. aliofque au- 


tor. pai. : 


@ notion feems not intirely 
groundlefs ; though fcarce any 
particulars of their knowlege 
have reached us (2). 
_— (K) Paufanias, when he di- 
ftinguifhes the Proper Ethiopians 
from thofe bordering upon -the 
’ Mauri and Nafamones, remarks, 
that the people of Merce, as well 
as the other neighbouring Erhio- 
pians, were eminent for their 
Jove-of juftice. ~Thisobfervation 
was probably truer than what he 


(2) Lucian. de aftrolog. p. 539, 549. 
Jan, in Beotic, & in Attic. p. 625 63. 


7 


fubjoins to it, to wit, that the 
Ethiopians had no other river but 
the Nile; though, as all their 
other rivers join the N7/e, this is 
“no unpardonable miftake. How- 
ever, the accounts he had re- 
ceived of the country inhabited 
by that people were not over- 
accurate ;as we may colle from 
his confounding the Ethiopian ox 
or bull with the rhinoceros, and 
other inftances that might be 
produced (3). 


& in fugitry. p. rots, (3) Pau- 


. of 


trepid, but vio- Charafer 
furpafled moft other of the E- 
to which a propor-:thiopians, 


( 
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ef a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, in order to 
ridicule all complexions of, or bordering upon, that colour. 
Others re ate, that in fome provinces of Abaffia the people 
are of an olive-colour ; that in general they are born white, 


with a fpot upon their navel, which in a fhort time after their - 


birth fpreads over their whole body ; and that, being tranf- 
ported into Europe, they become white at the fecond or 
third generation. Gregory the Abaffine informed Ludolfus, 
that his countrymen came into the world of a reddifh hue, 
‘but ina fhort time turned black. ‘Their women are ftrong 
and lufty, and bring forth with little pain, as ufually happens 
in the warmer climates. When they are in labour, they kneel 
down upon their knees, as the Hebrew women did, and are 
delivered without the help of a midwife. Many, if not all, 
of thefe particulars undoubtedly held equally true of the antient 
Ethiopians, who, from what is obfervable in their pofterity, 
feem to have been hikewife very patient of labour, capable of 
bearing the greateft fatigues, and endued with uncommon vi- 
vacity. Laftly, from Herodotus compared with the relations 
of fome modern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died 
purely of old-age, a few only excepted, who either fell b 
the {fword, or were devoured by wild beafts, as Sallu/? has 
obferved of the antient /fricans *, 


CAEipA iP XK. 


The Hiftorz of the Ethiopians, to tbe Uyiurpation of 
the Zagean Family, which commenced about the Year 
of Chrift 60. 


Where the WE have already abferved, that not only the.vaft tra& flretch- 
fir king~ ing from the fouthern limits of Egypt to Libya Incog- 
dom of _ nita, and the peninfula of Arabia, as well as a particular part 
Cuth was of that peninfula contiguous to Egypt, but likewife Sufiana, 
fituated, called by the Orientals Khuxe/?an, and the country watered 
zncertain. by the draxes, the feat of the antient Scythians, fometimes 


went under the denomination of Cujh amongit the Afatic . 


nations. Where Cufh himfelf fettled” immediately after the 
difpertion, authors are far from being agreed ; ‘fome placing 
him in Su/iena or Khuzeftdn, others in Arabia Felix, and 
others in that diftriét near the confines of Egypt; called in 


Scripture the land of Midian or Madian. Potiibly fome of 


* Excerpt. e vit. Pythag. apud Phot. p. 1319. Heropor. Lili 
Diop. Sic. ubifup. Piur. de invid. & od” P. Battruazar TEL- 
Lezius, & Grea. Apass. apud Job. Ludolf. in hift. Athiop. I. iii. 
c 14. ut & ipfe Lupoxr. ibid. Is. Vossius de orig. Nil. &c, 
Mev. & Sox, apud Ludolf. ubi fup. P. Aucusrin. CaLMET 
didt, bibl. in voc. £ithiopia, ke. SaLuust, in Jugurth. . ¢ 

; his 


. 


his defcendents might contribute towards. peopling all the dif- 
ferent regions here mentioned. But it is probable, that many 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, fince the po- 
fterity of Elam the fon of Shem replenifhed, in all likelihood, 
feveral of the provinces of Perfia, and particularly Z¥ymais, 
or Elam, contiguous to Sufiana or Khuzeffin. Beé that as ic 
will, it is ceftain, the land of AGidiagi went by the name of 
Cub before the age of Aofes, when, it is natural to fuppofe, 
the country wafhed by the 4raxés was but thinly peopled, 
and even fearce known. That many of the children of Cufh 


- fhotld have migtated into Arabia, and efpecially that part 


of Yaman bordering upon the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, 
has a great appearance of truth; fince fuch a fituation feeme 
to be commodious for throwing large numbers of Gufhites into 
the Proper Ezhiopia, as well as the inland parts of Africa. 
To fupport farther the conjecture offered to the confideration 
of our readers here, it may be obferved from various authors, 
that a good part of the upper Egypt was poflefled by the 
Cufhites in the earlier ages ;, and that the city of Cofs, Kus, or 
Kuh, fituated upon the Nile in that country, took its name 


_ from Cufh the father of the Ethiopians. The Arabs call 


Ethiopia not only Habafh, from Habafh the fuppofed fon of 
Cupp, but likewife Cufh or Coufch, in like manner as the 
Flebrews. The firft kings of this country we have no ac- 
count of, that deferves the leaft regard. It is probable, that 
feveral princes reigned here at the fame time, before any of 
the great empires were formed, as in Egypt. Some of the 
modern Abaffines pretend, that one Arwe was the firft king 
of Ethiopia ; but they relate nothing memorable of him. 
This prince was aflaffinated by one 4zgab, who afterwards 
afcended the throne, and was fucceeded by Sanabut, Gedur, 
&c. As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous hiffory of 
Tzagaxus, and what we find on this head in Ferom Vecchietti, 
not the leaft degree of credit is due to them. The prefent 
king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abaffia, is ftiled by his fub- 
jects Negus, i.e. king; but, as the governors of provinces are 


-fometimes honoured with that appellation, his proper title is 


Weguja Nagaft Lattiopia, ice. king of the kings of Ethiopia. 
2 Univerf. hift. vol. i. p. 366, & feq. Dan. «. viii. v. 2, 
Prov. Afietab.5. Bocwaarr. Phal. 1. ii. c. 2. &alib. Puin. 1. 
Vi. c.25. JosEPH. antiquit. 1. xii. c. 12. Hype de relig. vet. 
Perfar. p. 80, &c. Num. c. xii. v. 1. Caumert, in art. Cub & 
Az thiopia. D’ Herset. biblioth. Oriental. in voc. Habas, AxBut- 
fed. Yacwr. aliique apud Golium, in not. ad Alfragan. p. rot. 


‘NewrTon’s chronol. p. 201, & alib. D’Herpev. ubi fup. p. 274, 


409, &c. Vid, catal. in hift. fab. Tzacaxr1, Hreron. Veccuinrrt, 
c. 39. & Jos, Lupgtr. hilt, Athiop. Lii.c. 1, 2, &e, : 
bs 
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Mofes Ir may be inferred from fome authors, that the Ethiopians 
conquers poflefled Thebais before Mo/fes’s time, and confequently that 
Ethiopia. they were a powerful nation from the remoteft antiquity. 

According to thefe authors, they made an irruption into the 
Lower Egypt whillt Mdofes was there, and penetrated as far as 
Memphis. Having defeated the Egyptians in a pitched battle, 
they threatened them with immediate deftrution. Whereupon 
the Egyptian gods, being confulted, ordered. their votaries to 
put an Hebrew at the head of their forces, and then march 
againft the enemy. The king, in purfuance of this order, 
prevailed upon Adb/es to accept the command of his army, 
and to take an oath of fidelity to him. JZofes, being vette 

with an unlimited power to aét as he fhould think proper 
for the good of his mafter’s fervice, immediately advanced at 
the head of his troops into the heart of the enemy’s country. 
As he did not judge it expedient to march along the banks of 
the Nile, in conformity to their expe€tations, but to pufh thro’ 
fome mediterranean provinces, greatly infefted with ferpents 
of an enormous fize, towards A/Zeroe, the capital of Ethiopia, 
he was obliged to have recourfe to the following ftratagem, 
to fave his men: He filled many chefts or panniers, made of 
the Evyptian plant papyrus, with vat numbers of the ibis, an 
“gyptian bird, that had a natural antipathy to ferpents of all 
kinds, and made great havock of them. When he approach- 
ed the traét abounding with thofe animals, he let out his birds, 
which deftroyed all of them they met with, and opened a 
paflage for the Egyptian forces. Mo es, therefore, without 
any difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a total 
defeat, and at laft fhut them up in A/eroe. But this place was 
rendered in a manner impregnable by the iVil/e, the Aftapus, 
and the Afaboras, which fo furrounded it, that it was almoft 
impoflible for an army to approach it. However, Mofes’s. 
good fortune interpofing, he found means to make himfelf 
mafter of it. The king of Erhiopia’s daughter, obferving 
from the walls AZo/es’s bravery in repulfing feveral fallies of 
the befieged, and being charmed with his fuccefs, fell defpe~ 
rately in love with him, and, by the affiftance of fome friend$ 
fhe could confide in, offered to deliver up the place to him, 
provided he would {wear to marry her. This overture, con- 
tinue the fame authors, AZo/es complied with, was thereupon 
admitted into the town, and married her. However, he 
treated the citizens with great rigour and feverity, firft plun- 
dering them, and then putting moft of them to the fword: 
In fine, having ravaged the whole country, rafed or dif- 
mantled all the places of ftrength, and confequently rendered 
the Ethiopians for a long time incapable of making head 


againft 
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- againft the Egyptians, he returned home with Sreat glory. 
 Cedrenus intimates, that this war lafted ten years b, 

Tue Abaffines are firmly perfuaded, that the celebrated The Abaf- 
queen (A) of Sheba, who had an interview with Solomon, fines be- 
reigned over the Proper Ethiopia. They have an hiftory of Zeve rbeir 
her written at large, but interfperfed with various fables, ings to be 
The fubftance of it is as follows: Aakedz (for, according %é/cended 
to them that was her name), receiving an account, from Ja- 70m Sole 
merin.an Ethiopian merchant, of the furprifing power and ™0” and 
wildom of Solomon, took a journey to Ferufalem to know the Ad es 
truth of this report. She was attended by a great train “the loead 
her prime nobility, and carried with her ‘a variety of moft 
Magnificent prefents. After fhe had been inftruéted at Fe- 
rufalem in the worfhip of the true Gon, fhe returned home, 
and within the fpace of a year brought forth a fon begotten 
by Solomen, who named him David ; but he was called by 
his mother and her fubjects Menelech, or Menilehech, that is, 
another felf. He received his education at Solomon’s court, 
and was accompanied home by many doétors of the law, and 
4fraelites of diftin&tion, and particularly Azariah the fon of 
Zadoc the high-prieft. By the affiftance of thefe E-dreqy at- 
tendants he eftablifhed the religion profeffed by his father, in 
Ethiopia, where it continued till that kingdom embraced 
Chriftianity. The Arabs and Abaffines have given the prin- 
cefs above-mentioned feveral names, as Makeda, Belkis, Bai- 
kis, or Bulkis, Neghe/ta Azeb, i.e. queen of the fouth, as we 
find her ftiled by our Saviour, and the Ethiopic verfion, &c. 

The Abaffines pretend, that their kings are defcended in a 

right line from MMenelech ; and even moft of the noble fami- 

lies in Abaffia at this day trace their refpedtive pedigrees up to 

Solomon €. 

- Tuar this tradition is clogged with fome abfurdities, will cpz- traps 
‘appear to any one who contiders it with the leaft attention, gitioe 
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> Eupo.i. & Arrapan. apud Eufeb. de prep. evang. |. ix. ¢. 4. 
Josupn. antiquitat. 1. ii. c. 10. Grorc. Cepren. hilt. compend, 
», 48. ed. Parif. 1647. © Lupoxr. ubi fup.c. 3. Geogr. Ne- 

Rent clim. i. p.6. Gozir note ad Alfraganum, p. 296. D*Hir- 
Bexor. bibl. Oriental. fub voc. Ba/tis. Le Granp, differt. -vii, 
Matt. c. xii. ver. 42. 


(A) Fefephus fays, that the ftream both of facred and pro- 
‘queen of Sheba governed Egypt fane antiquity, we fhall not {crus 
as well as E+rhropia ; but as‘this ple to reject it (4). 
‘hotion runs counter to the whole 


(4) Sofeph, antig: l, viii.c. 6, 
though 
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clogged though at the fame time it muft be allowed, as hinted above; 
with fome that part of it isnot void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia 
abjurdi- is more to the fouth of ‘fud@a than the territory or kingdom 
ties, tho” of Saba in Arabia Felix, and confequently feems to bid fairer 


wot t0be than that country for the dominions of that princefs whom our 
a d@ it- Saviour calls the queen of the fouth. Ethiopia is {tiled the re~_ 
fae moteft part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo, 


and therefore better agrees with what our Saviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba, to wit, that fhe came from the uttermoft 
parts of the earth, than Arabia. Nor can it be deemed a 
fufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
uttermoft part of the earth in refpect of “fud@a, {ince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea. For that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fea, were known to, and even 
had a communication with, the Zews, both before and in our 
Saviour’s time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, from what has 
been fuggefted above, it appears no improbable conjecture, 
that ‘Yudai/m was not only known in a part at leaft of Ethzo- 
pia, but likewife nearly related to the eftablifhed religion there, 
at the beginning of the apoftolical age, if not much earlier. 
However, we would not be underftood as pretending to de= 
termine the -refidence of the queen of the fouth; efpecially 
fince fo much may be faid for 4rabia, as well as the country 
we are now upon. After all, thefe two opinions, fo con- 
trary in appearance, may be made confiftent without great. 
difficulty ; fince it is agreed, that Arabia and Ethiopia have’ 
antiently born the fame name, been included, during certain 
intervals, in one empire, and governed by one prince. Part 
of the Arabs and Ethiopians had the fame origin, and very 
confiderable numbers of the 4bafeni tranfplanted themfelves — 
from Arabia Felix into Ethiopia, as already obferved ; which 
feems fufficient to make appear the intercourfe that for- 
merly fubfifted between the Cu/hites or Ethiopians of Afia and 
Africa 4, 

Ethiopia Bur whether our readers will think proper to fix the queen 
reduced by of Sheba in Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they will admit or 
Sefac. reject the hiftory of that princefs, and her fon, given usb 
the Abaffines, it feems clear from Scripture, that the Eihio- 
pians were fubje& to Sefac, either in Solomon’s time, or foon 
after his death. For, that the Cu/bites mentioned in the paff-. 
age here referred to, were the proper Ethiopians, appears 
from their being joined with the Ludim or Libyans, who like-- 


4 Heropor. |. iii. c. 114. Svras. 1. xvii. p. 564. ed. 1587- 
Matt. c. xii. v.42. Cosmas Aicyptius, in Chriftian. opin. de 
mund. |. ii. p. 138, 139. Euses. comment. in Efai. c. xliii. Univ. 
hift. vol, xviii, p. 275, & feq. Lz Granp, & Lupoxr, ubi fup. 
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wife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it muft be 
owned, is a ftrong proof, that Se/o/rris and Se/ac were the 
fame perfon, in conformity to what ‘fo/ephus afferts, fince 


_ we read not in Scripture of any Egyptian but Sefac that was 


matter of Ethiopia ; and fince Herodotus pofitively afferts, that 


Se/oftris alone, of all the Zgyptian monarchs, enjoyed the 


' empire of that country. But further, as the Scripture takes 
No notice of any great conqueror that was king of Egypt be- 
fore Se/ac, it is in the higheft degree probable, that he was 
the firft who extended his conquefts in fo wonderful a manner 
as we find the antients have related of Se/o/fris. For, had 
fuch great atchievements been performed fooner, the facred 
hiftory would undoubtedly have given us fome hint of them, 
efpecially as the Hebrews had fuch an intercourfe with the 
Egyptians almoft from the remoteft antiquity. The filence, 
therefore, of Scripture; in this particular, is an argument of 
no fmall force in favour of what fo/ephus has advanced con- 
cerning the identity of Se/foffris and Sefac. Nay, we will 
venture to affirm, that it tends ftrongly to evince the Egy- 
ptian empire, founded by Ammon and Sefac, to have been the 
firft great empire that ever was formed. For the high, and 
even incredible, antiquity of the 4//yrian empire depends folely 
upon the authority of Crefias, not the leaft hint, in fupport 
of fuch antiquity, being vifible in Scripture ; on the contrary, 
it plainly appearing from thence, that it was founded by Pu/, 
about two hundred years after the taking of “eru/alem by Se- 
_ fac. Notwithftanding, therefore, the ineffectual labours of 
fo many learned men to vindicate the notorious falfhoods of 
Ctefias, or, which is the fame thing, of the antient Greeé and 
Latin authors, who have extracted thofe falfhoods: from him, 
no one, who has the Jeaft regard for Scripture, can poffibly 
imagine any Egyptian monarch of great note to bave flourifh- 
ed before Sefac, or Affyrian before Pul. This notion has been 
fet in the ftrongeft light by Sir Z/aac Newton, but oppofed by 
many ingenious and learned men. However, as thefe learned 
men feem not to have duly attended to what Sir J/aac has ad~ 
vanced, and as it has been that illuftrious author’s misfortune 
to have his works at firft mifunderftood, though they have 
afterwards fhone out with a double luftre, we fhall beg leave to 
make a general remark upon the moft confiderable writers, 
who have endeavoured to overthrow his fyftem of chrono- 
logy, which to us feems nearer ‘the truth than any other, 
We do not pretend to adopt every particular fentiment ad- 
vanced in this noble piece, and therefore fhall not offer an 
anfwer to all the objections urged again{t it. Nor, ine 
deed, were we fo difpofed, would the nature of the work 
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Newton 
mi frepre- 


fented, 
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we arg at prefent engaged in render fuch an anfwer practica- — 


ble ©. 


-S1r Ifaac allows, that before the time of Ammon or Amme-— 


nemes, the father of Se/ac, there were feveral kings in Egypt, 
and even adopts what Manetho has written of the kings of the 
Lower Egypt ; only he contends, that the Upper and Lower 


Egypt were not united under one prince before the reign of ~ 
‘Ammon. And how does this contradict Scripture, which takes 


notice only of the kings of M4i/raim, or that part of the Lower 
Egypt bordering upon Arabia and Paleftine? Nay, does he 
not fuppofe the truth of the moft early Scripture-accounts of 
Exzypt, by referring to the book of Gene/is on feveral occafions, 
by deducing from thence feveral faéts corroboratory of his 
fyftem? Does he not intimate, that the lower part of Egypt 
was governed by a feries of kings from the remoteft antiquity, 
even from the firft invention of corn there, to ‘/a/bua’s in- 
vafion of Canaan; that the people of this country worfhiped 
the prince at the head of this feries, who taught them to 
make bread, after his death, in the ox or calf, for this bene- 
faction? And can any thing better tally with Scripture, or 
rather be more firmly founded upon it, as well as confonant 
to all profane antiquity, than fuch an obfervation? Nay, 
does he not offer it as his opinion, that this prince reigned in 
the Lower Egypt as early as the firft plantation of it, and 
therefore might, for aught that appears to the.contrary front 
him, or rather, as he ftrongly infinuates, be AZi/raim? To 
what purpofe then have we been troubled with fo much empty 
jangling and outcries againft him, as though he had attacked 
the authority of Scripture, by denying the being of that an- 
tient kingdom in the Lower Egypt fo frequently mentioned 
by the facred hiftorian? In fhort, moft of thofe perfons, who 
have fo grofly-mifreprefented Sir Z/aac in this particular, have 
been either profeffed infidels, or fuch as fecretly favoured in- 
fidelity ; or, laftly, fuch as'have implicitly fwallowed the ab- 
furdities of Ctefias. But from thefe our great author is nei- 
ther to expect candour nor impartiality. He has fo effetually 
overthrown that romantic antiquity of the Egyptian empire, 
which the Egyptian priefts endeavoured to palm up6n the 
world, and which fo long has been one of the laft refources 
of infidelity, that all our modern deifts, as well as. their fecret 
abettors, muft of courfe declare againft him: and thofe per- 
fons, who are fo hardy as to attempt in earneft the reconciliae 


° 2 Chron. ¢. xii. v. 3. Hzropot. Drop. Sic. Pun. Josern. 
Dionys, Perisc. Strap. APotton. Ruop. Pausan. Lucan. 
aliique {criptor. quamplurim. apud Newton. in chronol. pal. 2 
Rin. ¢. xv. ver. 19. 1 Chron.c. v. ver. 26. 
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tion of Ciefas with Scripture, are, in our opinion, not only 
capable of oppofing what Sir Z/aac has offered in defence of 
his fyftem, but all the mathematical demontftration that ever 
appeared in the world, ee 
_ Bur it is faid, that Sir J/aac makes Se/offris or Sefac to Some of 
have introduced inftruments of war, the exact diftribution of *4¢ przmcia 
property, &c. amongft the Egyptians ; which is not only con- 24 b7e- 
trary to Scripture, but likewife to what we have juft advanced, 7/2" @- 
And was there then no other country called Egypt but the Zain bin 
land of A&ifraim mentioned by A4ofes in the firft book of the “onfidereas 
pentateuch, or rather did that kingdom include all the tract 
the Greeks called Egypt? No, this cannot be maintained 5 
fince that country is known not to have contained all the 
+ Lower Egypt, much lefs the Lower and Upper Egypt united 5 
and it may be as well known, by perufing Sir J/zac with pro- 
per attention, that both thefe united were the Egypt governed 
by Sefac. That prince, therefore, might have introduced 
the things enumerated by our great chronologer (for fo we 
fhall not fcruple to call him, notwithftanding the cavils of his 
adverfaries) into fome parts of the Upper Egypt, or feveral fa- 
vage diftri@ts not far from the weftern. coaft of the Red Sea, 
and civilized the inhabitants, though a kingdom had fubfifted 
in the Lower Egypt, whofe members had been tolerably po- 
lifhed before the reign of Sefac, from the age of Mifraim. 
Thefe points are by no means incompatible, and therefore 
hothing to the prejudice of Sir Z/aac’s fyftem of chronology 
can be inferred from the fuppofed difagreement of them. On 
the contrary, as the Troglodytes, appertaining partly to Evypt, 
and partly to Ethiopia, remained in a ftate of barbarity many 
ages after Se/ac, it is no fuch improbable notion, that before 
his time feveral other tribes inhabiting the Upper Egypt might 
be as tude and barbarous as fome of the antients have repre= 
fented them. But it is farther urged, that Sir [/aac- makes 
Ammon and Sefac to have been the great gods of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, known amongft the Greeks and Romans by 
the names Zeus, ‘fupiter, Dionyfusy Bacchus, &c. which runs 
-counter to the whole ftream of antiquity; and withal contra- 
dicts Scripture. For, according to the objectors, Apis, Sera- 
pis, ie. Fupiter, was worfhiped by the Egyptians before 
- the Exodus.of the //raelites, the golden calf being fet up by 
that nation in the wildernefs in imitation of the Egyptian 
Apis. Now, that the firft king of that very antient mon- 
archy in the Lower Egypt, fo frequently mentioned by Mafess 
was worfhiped in the ox or calf, for the reafon above affigned, 


t Newr. of the empire of Egypt, and chronol. ef the Greeks, 
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is exprefly aflerted by Sir /aac._ We may, therefore, moft 
rationally account for the L/raelites paying divine honours to 
the golden calf from him, without having recourfe to the 
worlhip of Apis. For as this worfhip, in feveral particulars, / 
might refemble a much more antient worfhip pointing at the 


firlt king of the land of A@/raim, it does not from thence 


follow, that this prince was the Egyptian Apis. One ftrong 
prefumption, that they were really different, is, that Mnevis 
feems more properly to reprefent the founder of the kingdom 
of Mifraim than Apis. For Aduevis (B) was kept at Heliopo- 
lis, and confequently held in the higheft veneration there, 
whereas Apis relided at Memphis.. Now Heliopolis was much 
more antient than AZemphis, being the city On, whofe prieft’s 
daughter ‘fo/eph married, as appears clearly from the Septua- 
gint. It was likewife nearer the confines’ of Pala/tine and 
Arabia than Memphis ; nay, it feems to have been in the 
very land of Ge/ben or Gefen, where the Ifraelites dwelt im- 
mediately before the Exodus. On which accounts Adnevis 
muft be deemed the moft proper reprefentative of AZifraim, 
and the moft likely to correfpond with the golden calf adored 
by the //raelites in the wildernefs. Which fingle obfervation, 
exclufive of many others that might be offered, ought to be 
deemed a full refutation of the point fo confidently advanced 
in this objection. Again, we are told, that Sir Lfaac Newton 
invalidates the authority of Scripture, when he intimates 
alphabetic letters not to have been received in Egypt before 


(B) That Muevis and Apis were 
different deities, or rather repre- 
fentatives of different deities, ap- 
pears from hence, that the Egy- 
ptians held the latter in much 
higher veneration than the former. 
The worthip of 4pis feems to have 
been not only univerfal in Egypr, 
but likewife common to moft of 
the nations of Arabia, India, and 
Ethiopia; whereas the chief di- 
vine honours paid Mnevis did not 
extend much farther than the 
diftrict of Heliopolis, if they were 
not abfolutely confined to that 
place. Now this is eafy to be con- 
ceived, nay, perfedtly rational, 
upon Sir J/aac Newton's principles. 


For he fuppofes, that Se/ofris 


(2) Herodot. 1. iti. Strab. 1, xvii. 
45, Blan, bift, animal, 1, xiv ¢, 9. 


or Se/ac was the firft prince in 
pofleffion both of the Upper and 
Lower Egypt, Ethiopia, &c. and 
that he civilized feveral nations ; 
whereas he believes the antient 
kingdom of Mifraim, or the 
Scripture Egypt to have been of 
no larger an extent than we have 
already hinted. _Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus feems plainly to give 
Mnevis the preference to Apis in 
point of antiquity ; and the no- 
tion he appears to efpoufe will 
be rendered probable, not only 
by what we here advance, but 
likewife by a careful and diligent 
comparifon of the authers here 
referred to with one another (2). 


Plut. de Ifid. &3 Offrid. Plin, 1, viiie c. 
Univ, bift, wol, i. P- 4725 


the 
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the time of Ammon the father of Se/ac, that is, in fome part 
of David's reign. But how does this appear? Does the Scri- 
~pture fay any thing of the alphabetic charaéters of Egypt 
before that period, either directly or by implication? And if 
not, how can fuch a notion in any manner affect Scripture ? 
We cannot, therefore, but own ourfelves greatly furprifed 
at the condu& of a very learned and ingenious author, who 
charges this opinion with being contrary to Scripture, and, in 
fupport of that charge, quotes the following paflage—‘* As 
** to the precife time of the invention of . Egyptian letters, 
‘* IT CAN NEVER BE SO MUCH AS GUESSED AT.”—— 
© However, that letters (in Egypt) were very early, we 
*< have clearly fhewn above, as well from other circumftances 
** as from this, that the invention of them was given to their 
*¢ gods.”” Now it is remarkable, that thefe circumftances 
no-where appear ; and that the other paflage referred to, in 


order to fupport what is here advanced, only takes notice of: 


writing, which, it is well known, in the earlieft times, con- 
fifted of hieroglyphic charaéters. As for the origin of arts 
and fciences in the land of A&i/raim, or the Scripture Egypt, 
all that we can fay of it is, that it preceded the age of AZo/es, 
who, as St. Stephen himfelf, under the actual influence of the 
Holy Ghoft, informs us, was learned in all the wifdom of 
the Egyptians. But what a progrefs literature had then made 
there, we cannot pretend to fay. It is not improbable, that 
the art of onirocritic, or interpretation of dreams, aftrology, 
including fo much of the fimple elements of aftronomy as 
contained the knowlege of the true fy{tem of the world, fome 
maxims of civil policy, with certain theological notions, made 
up the greateft part of it. But we cannot collect from hence, 
that they knew even fo much of the principles of aftronomy 
and geometry, as to underftand the art of navigation, before 
the time Sir//aac mentions; nor that any of the arts or fciences, 
which he intimates began to flourifh amongft the Egyptians 
about the reigns of Ammon and Sefac, were cultivated there 
(0 any great purpofe before that period. But admitting, that 
he Egyptians of the land of Ad:/raim, before the reigns of 
he princes above-mentioned, were as learned and polite as 
sir [faac’s adverfaries would infinuate, which is yet utterly 
mprobable, it will not follow, that the Upper Egypt, Libya, 
-c, had then any great pretenfions to learning and politenefs. 
\nd therefore every thing advanced upon’ that fuppofition, 
vhich is almoft the fum of what has been offered againft Sir 
faac’s fyftem of chronology in this point, deferves not the 
saft attention. In fine, moft of thofe gentlemen, who have 


ppofed this excellent piece, feem to have confounded the” 


ee: kingdom 
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kingdom of Mifraim with that Egyptian empire which ar-' 
rived at its laft perfe@tion in the days of Sefac, if not with 
Libya, Troglodytica, and other barbarous countries over-run and 
civilized by that prince. And not only fo, but they have 
confidered fome of his notions as detached from others, with 
which, in reality, they havea clofe connexion ; have attacked — 
feveral points without informing their readers what he has 
urged in defence of them ; have attempted an an{wer to fome © 
of his weaker arguments without touching upon thofe of 

reater ftrength ; laftly, have never taken a full furvey of the 
{yftem, but only fallen upon fome of thofe parts they thought ° 
the moft liable to exception, and, from a {uppofed refutation © 
of them, colleéted the falfity of the whole. However, it is 
not our bufinefs here to enter into a nice difcuffion of all the’ 
particulars relating to this controverfy, nor to examine every 
cavil leveled at a work, the main part of which, we believe, | 
will, fooner or later, meet with a general good reception — 
from the learned world. For, with regard to fome particular 
fentiments in it, learned men will always think differently of 
them, as has been the fate of feveral parts of the moft excel- 
lent productions in all ages. As fuch a digrefion merited 4 
place in fome part of this work, and comes in natually 
enough here, we hope it will be pardoned, if not favourably 
received, by our readers. — But to return to-our hiftory £ : 
We have already obferved, that Se/ac fubdued and reigned 
overEthiopia, After his death a civil war feems to have broken 
out in Egypt, which Sir I/aac Newton believes to have been 
invaded at this jun@ture by the Libyans, and defended by the 
Ethiopians. But about ten years afterwards, continues the 
fame illuftrious author, the Ethiopians drowned Sefuc’s fuc- 
ceflor in the Nile, and feized upon Egypt. With that king- 
dom, Libya alfo fell into their hands, ‘which will enable ug 
to account for the numerous hoft with which Zerah the Ethia- 
pian advanced againft 4/a king of ‘fudah. However, A/a 
overthrew that army, confifting of a million of men, in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed it in fuch a manner 
that Zerab could never afterwards rally his fcattered forbes 
Upon which, the people of the Lower Egypt revolted from 
the Ethiopians, and, being fuftained by a body of two hundred 
thoufand Fewi/h or Canaaniti/h auxiliaries, forced Memnon or 
Amenophis, king of that nation, to retire to Memphis. It is 
probable, that the Egyptians, under the conduét of their chief 


£ Idem ibid, Prin. 1. vill. ¢. 46. Heropor. Jill, Srras, 
J..xvii. Ammian. Marcetuin. |. xxii. Pur. de Tfid. & Ofirid. 
fiuian. de animal. 1, xi. « 9. Warsurron’s divine legat. of 
Mof, demonttr. vol. ii. par. i. p..275, 138, 124, 60, a 
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prieft Uforthon, Oforchon, Ofarchor, or Ofarfiphus, followed 
their blow ; fince, after AZemnon had turned the courfe of the 
— (C) Mike, built a bridge over that river, and fortified the pafs 
_ there, he retreated with great precipitation into’ Ezhiopia. 
However, about thirteen years after this difgrace, he, and his 
young fon Rame/ffés, returned at the head of a powerful army, 
and drove the above-mentioned Jews or Pheenicians out of 
_ the Lower Egypt ; which a@ion the Egyptian writers called 
_ the fecond expulfion of the fhepherds, as we learn from the 
aforefaid illuftrious author, in conjunétion with Manethos. 

We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of good authority, that, A deluge 
about fifty years after Cecrops, the firft king of Athens, began *” Ethio- 
to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but what da- P!*: 
mage the inhabitants of that country fuftained on this occa- 
fion, he informs us not: However, it is probable, that the 
effects of it were fufficiently felt, fince otherwife it would not 
have merited the notice of any hiftorian. As Cedrenus fol- 
lows the technical chronology of Erato/thenes, he places this 
event too high; but this in no manner affeéts us, who are 
not difpofed to pay any great regard to that chronology. 

From what writer he extraéted this article, we cannot take 
upon us fo much as to conjecture *. 

From feveral hiftorical fats, Sir I/aac renders it extremely Cowtinued 
probable, that AZenes, Memnon, and Amenophis, were the % ‘Pe time 
fame perfon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe % Saha: 
names, was the fon of Zerah; and that he died in a very ©" 

advanced age (D), about ninety years after the death of So- 
lomon. 
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& Newr. ubifup. 2 Chron. c. xiv. ver. 8—15. Maneru. 
apud Jofeph. cont. Apion. p. 1052, 1053. Diop. Sic. li. He- 
ropoT. 1. ii. & Aiscuyzt. apud Newt. in chronol.. p. 238. 
b Geore, Cepren. hift. compend. p. $3. Parif. 1647. 


, -(C) This famous river, we 
fuppofe, by way of eminence, 
“was called the Nile, i. e. the ri- 
wer, the torrent, &c. for that the 
word 9M} Naal or Nii] imports. 
Amongft the Orientals the vowels 
were nearly related to one another, 
and confequently a permutation 
of them frequent ; and that the 
letter ™, in fome words, had not 
formerly fo much as the force 
even of a note of afpiration, 1s 


evinced by Bochart. N&AG@ and 
Nilus, therefore, are only Mm 
with a Greek and Latin termina- 
tion (3). 
(D) That this prince attained 
to an extreme old age is intimated 
by Philoffratus, when he affirms 
Memnon to have reigned five 
ages or generations in Ethiopia. 
He alfo gives us to underftand, 
that the Erhiopians, fome of them 


he means, were longer-lived than 


(3) Val. Schind, lex, pentaglot, p. bes Bochart, Phal, li, ¢. 1. 
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lomon. According to the fame incomparable writer, the city 
of Ademphis, called in Scripture AZoph and Noph, as likewile 
Menoph or Menuf by the Arabian hiftorians, derived its name 
from that of this prince, who either built it, or firft fortified - 
it, to prevent Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia. The Ar- 
gonautic expedition happened in the reign of Amenophis, ac- 
cording to the principles of the fyftem we have at prefent 
in view. Some Greef authors relate, that he affifted king. 
Priamus with a body of Eihbiopian troops. After his de- 
ceafe, his fon Rameffes afcended the throne of Ethiopia, 
who built the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan. 
at Ademphis. Meeris, his fucceflor, adorned AZemphis, and 
fixed his refidence there, near two generations after the Trojan 
war, upon the fame principles. Cheops, Cephren, and Myce- 
rinus, ‘were the three next kings, the laft of which was fuc- 
ceeded by his fifter Nitocris. Then came A/ychis, in whofe 
reign both A/yria and Exhiopia revolted from E gypt ; which 
thereupon was again divided into feveral {mall kingdoms. 
Gnephadtus governed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis ; 
but his fon Bocchoris was flain by So or Sabacen the Ethiopian, 
who made himfelf mafter of Egypt. As all the principal at- 
chievements of thefe monarchs, tranfmitted down to us by fa- 
cred and profane antiquity, have already been taken notice of 
in the hiftory of Egypt, we have almoft intirely pafled them 
over here. However, we muft not omit informing our 
readers, that, in the 22d year of Bocchoris’s reign, Africanus 
has fixed the commencement of the zera of Nabonaffar i, 

SABACON, or So, ‘as he is called in. Scripture, foon after 
the reduction of Egypt, entered into an alliance with Hip ea 
king of J/rael, which induced that prince to attempt fhaking 
off the yoke of the Afjrians ; but his efforts proving unfuc=. 
cefsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Lfrael by Shal- 
manefer, in the twenty-fourth year of the era of Nabonaffar. 
According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a reign of fifty years, 
voluntarily relinquifhed Egypt, and retired into Ethiopia. 


~! Newr. ubi fup. p. 235-247. Heropor. 1. ii. Diop. 
Sic. li. Pirur.deIfid. & Ofirid, Hezuan. apud Athen. deipnof. 
I. xv. Arrican. apud Syncel. p. 74. Evses. in chron. 2 Kin” 
c. xvii. ver.4. Isat. c. xix. ver. 13. Hos. ¢. ix. ver. 6. Univ. 


"Rift. vol. ii. p. 73, &e. 


any other nation; which feems dia, and expelled that country | 
to agree with Herodotus. But for an affaffination of one king 
when he relates, that the proper Ganges, he deferves not the leait 
Ethiopians were originally of Jz- credit (4). 


(4) Philfrat. in wit, Apollon, Tyan, 0, it. fub init, 
Or Baa ievks m27, bation, Ty Sub init, Megaftbenes apud Strabon, 


But, 
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_ But, according to Africanus, he reigned only eight years in 
Egypt, and died in the ninth year of Hezekiah, or twenty- 
ninth of Nabonaffar. The former author likewife informs us, 
that Sethon, whom fome take to be the Sevechus of Manetho, 
_ his fuceeflor, advanced to Pelufium, with a powerful army, 
againft Sennacherib king of Affyria, whom he was enabled to 
defeat by a vaft number of mice, which devoured the fhield- 
ftraps and bow-ftrings of the A/yrians ; and that, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of fo furprifing an event, the ftatue of Se- 
thon, which he faw, had a moufe in its hand. -As a moufe 
was the Egyptian and Ethiopian fymbol of deftructiion, this 
feems to intimate, that he overthrew the Affjrians with a 
great deftru€tion. Sir J/aace Newton therefore believes, that 
Sethon, in conjunction with Tirhakah, either king of the 
Arabian Cufbites, or a relation of Sethon, and his viceroy in 
the Proper Ethiopia, furprifed and defeated Sennacherib be- 
twixt Libnab and Pelujium, making as great a flaughter amongft 
his troops, as if their bow-{trings had been eaten by mice. 
This may be rendered confiftent enough with the Scripture- 
account of the blow received by Sennacherib, as we have elfe- 
where obferved. The Egyptian priefts computed three hun- 
dred and forty-one generations, or eleven thoufand three hun- 
dred and forty years, from the beginning of their monarchy 
and priefthood, to the time when Sethon afcended the throne 
of Egypt. The priefts, during that period, as they pretended,» 
had fucceeded one another, without interruption, under the 
name of Pzromis, an Egyptian word, fignifying a good and 
virtuous man. 4£derodotus intimates, that Sennacherib was king 
of Arabia, as weil as Afjria; which, if admitted, will 
prove, that Zirhakah prefided over the Proper Ethiopia, and 
not Arabia, as fome learned men have fuppofed. If this be 
allowed, it will ftrengthen, in fome fort, the conjecture we 
have already propofed to the confideration of the: learned, 
to wit, that Zirhakah was no other than Sabacon, who had 
before confined himfelf to Ezhiopia, and left the Egyptian 
crown to Sethon. However, as this notion muft be owned 
to be clogged with fome difficulties, and even abfurd, upon 
the principles of thofe, who make Tirhakabh fucceflor to Se- 
thon, we {hall leave our readers to believe as much or as little 
. of it as they pleafe *. 
From this time, to the feventy-eighth year of Nabonaffar, And from 
we hear little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then fub- thence to 
the reign 
k 2 Kin. c. xvilii Hzropot. Diop. Sic. Puur. Arrican. of Xerxes, 
Sywcex. ubi fup. Joseru. antiquit.1.x.c. 1. 2 Chron. c. xxxii. . 
Isai. c. xxxvi. 2 Kin. c. xix. Isai. c. xxxvii. Newt. chronol.p. 254, 
255. Univ. hift, vol. ii. p. 73, &, vol. iv. p.321,(R), 322, 323. 
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-jugated by Efar-haddon king of Affria. Many enormous. 


cruclties he committed both there and in Egypt, as had been~ 


predicted by the prophet //aiah; and governed both thefe 


countries three years, that is, till the time of his death, which 
happened in the year of Nabonaffar 81. But then the Ethio- 
pians, revolting from the Affyrians, afferted their indepen- 
dency, which they maintained, tho’ a monarchy diftin® from 
Egypt, till the days of Cyrus, who, from Xenophon, feems to 
have been mafter of Ethiopia, or at leaft a confiderable part 
of it. However, foon after the deceafe of that prince, they 
withdrew themfelves from their fubjeGtion to the Perfians, 
fince we find his fon Camby/es engaged in a fruitlefs expedition 
againft them. Herodotus fays, that, before he undertook this 
expedition, he fent an embafly made up of the Ichthyophagi, 
as underftanding the language of that nation, to the king of 
the Macrobit, or long-lived Ethiopians, The true end of this 
embafly was not fo much to cultivate a good underftanding 
with that prince, as to learn the ftrength and condition of 
his kingdom: though, in order to conceal his defign, he fene 
him a purple robe, bracelets of gold, an alabafter box of rich 
ointment, a veflel of palm-wine, and other magnificent pre- 
fents. But the Evhiopian was too acute not to penetrate the 
Perfian monarch’s views on this occafion, and therefore frank- 
ly told the /chthyophagi, that he was no ftranger to their er- 
yand ; and that, if Cambyfes entertained’ any fentiments of. 
equity, he would never defire another prince’s territories, nor 
to reduce to a ftate of fervitude a people, who had never. in- 
jured him. ‘* However, added he, give him this bow from 
“© me, and tell him, that he may think of invading the coun- 
“‘ try of the Macrebian Ethiopians, when his fubjeéts can 
‘* thus eafily draw it ; and that, in the mean time; he ought 
** to thank the gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians 
“© with a delire-of extending their dominions beyond the limits’ 
‘* of their own country.” Then, unbending the bow, he 
gave it to the embaffadors = after which, taking up the royal: 
garment, he demanded of them, What it was, and how 
made? And, being fatisfied in both thefe particulars, he could 
not forbear obferving, «* That the robe was a proper emblem 
** and reprefentation of the deceitful prince who wore it. 
All the other prefents likewife, except the wine, he defpifed, 
preferring the iron chains of the Ethiopians, which, he faid, 


» were far ftronger, to the golden bracelets, €¢. of the Perfians. 


However, he owned, that the wine excelled any liquor pro- 
duced in Ethiopia, and intimated, that the Perfians, {hort- 
lived as they were, owed moft of their days:to fo noble’a cor- 
dial. When he heard, that a good part of their food was 
bread, he faid, He was not at all furprifed, that a people, 

6 whe 
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who fed upon dung, did not attain to the longevity of the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, As for what Herodotus relates of the 
table of the fun in this country, it favours fo much of fable, 
that we cannot help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory 
to take notice of it. Camby/es, being extremely incenfed at 
the anfwer brought by the Jcbthyophagi from the Ethiopian, ina 


mad irrational humour, immediately began his march towards 


his frontiers, tho’ he wanted all manner of provifions for the 
fubfiftence of his troops. This at laft introduced fuch a fa- 
mine amongft them, that the foldiers were obliged to eat one 
another ; fo that, not being able to traverfe the vaft fandy 
deferts of Ethiopia, he found himfelf conftrained to return, 
firft to Thebes, and afterwards to Memphis, with the lofs of a 
great part of his army. But, could he have penetrated to the 
centre of this region, it is probable he would have met there 
with a warm reception, fince, by the acceffion of a large body 
of Egyptians in the reign of Pfammitichus, the Ethiopians 
muft have been very formidable. 
dotus, that two hundred and forty thoufand Egyptians, potted 
in different places by that prince, to guard the (E) frontiers 
on the fides of Arabia, Afyria, Libya, and Erhicpia, having 
not been relieved within the fpace of three years, deferted to 
the king of. Ethiopia, who placed them in a country difaffect- 
ed to him, with orders to expel the inhabitants, and take 
pofeffion of their lands. 
Egyptian language, they were called A/mak, i.e. thofe who 
Stand on the le t-hand of the king ; as likewife, that they civi- 


For we learn from Herg-— 


He alfo informs us, that, in the.. 


(E) Herodotus, in the paflage 
here referred to, makes E/ephan- 
tis, or Elephantine, and Daphne 
Pelufja, oppofite boundaries, or 
frontiers, of Egypt ; and places 
both of them on the borders of 
Ethiopia. ~This feems to point 
out the true tranflation of a text 
in Exekie/, rendered in our ver- 


Migdol to Syene, even to’ rhe 
border of Ethiopia. For if we 
fuppofe Migdol and Syene, or, as 
Herodotus aflerts, Elephantine and 
Daphne Pelufiz, to be oppofite 
frontiers of Egypt, and both on 
the confines of Erhiopia, then 
we may look upon. the words 
from Migdol to Syene as a paren- 


fion—I will make the land of thefis, and equivalent to the fol- 


Egypt utterly wafle and aefolate, 
from the tower of Syene, even 
‘unto the border of Ethiopia ; 
which ought to be tranflated, ei- 
ther as we have formerly done 
it, or in the following terms: 
aill make the land of Egypt ut- 
terly wafte and defolate, from 


(5) Ezek. €. Xxixe ver. 10, Univers. bift, vol, XVille P, 255, 256, (C). 


lowing words, to the border of 
Ethiopia. Such a tranflation will 
render the paflage exceeding ob- 
vious and clear, and is {upported 
by a vaft number of fuch paren- 
thefes to be met with in the Old 
Teftament (5). 
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lized the Ethiopians. But the laft article we can fcarce give 
any credit to, trios: from this very hiftorian himfelf, and Afrz- 
canus, it appears, that the Ethiopzans were mafters of Egypt 
at leaft eighty years before the time of P/ammitichus ; and 
therefore might have learnt every thing the Evyptians could 
teach them before, if they were not, from the earlieft ages, 
in all particulars as wife as that people. Sir //aac Newton in- 
finuates, that Camby fes conquered Ethiopia, as well as Egypt, 
about the year of Nabonaffar 223. or 224. But this, as far 
as we can recolleét, can neither be inferred from Herodotus, 
nor any other good author. Poflibly Ethiopia, like Egypt, 
might have had {feveral collateral princes, whom the antients, 
through miftake, placed in continual fucceffion ; which could 
not but occafion many blunders and errors in the hiftory of 
that kingdom. However, Herodotus aflerts, that Cambyfes 
reduced fome of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition above-mentioned ; and 
that they, together with the Troglodytes, fent an annual pre- 
fent to the Perfian monarch, confifting of two chcenixes of 
unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, five Ethiopian 
boys, and twenty elephants teeth of the largeft fize, even to 
his time. But though the Perfians fubdued not only thefe 
provinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon the 
weftern confines of Egypt, and carried their arms as far as 
the city of Cyrene; yet, that they brought under their domi- 
nion all that vaft traét, comprehending the kingdoms of Sen- 
nar, Abaffia, and other countries, anfwering to the Proper 
Ethiopia of the antients, we cannot help thinking at leaft 
very improbable . 

AmonGsT the various nations that compofed the numerous 


bas @ body army, with which (F) Xerxes invaded Greece, Herodotus 


ranks 


R Isat. ¢. xix. ver. 23. €. xx. ver. 4, 5. Wav. Max. I. viii, 
c. 13. Univ. hilt. vol. ii. p. 77. Hzrop. & Arrican. ubi fap. 
Xenopu. in Cyroped. Heropor. 1.iii. Newr. chronol. p. 256, 
257, 259, Se. | 


(F) Herodotus informs us, that 
Xerxes had not only eaftern and 
weftern, or Afatic and African, 
Ethiopians in his army, but like- 
wife Libyans. The eaftern. or 
Afiatic Ethiopians, he tells us, 
anointed one part of their bodies 
with a{pecies of gyp/um or platter, 
and another with minium or red- 
lead, immediately before they 


came to a general a€tion. The 
Libyans, from his account of © 
them, {eem to have been negroes, 
whoby Diodorus Siculus are called 
Ethiopians. That author gives 
us the following defcription of © 
them: ‘* They are, fays he, flat- 
** faced, exceeding fierce and 
“* cruel, in their manners re- 
“*‘fembling beafts, extremely 
. © wicked, 


e 


| Ethiopians. 
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of that people ; the eaftern, 
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ranks the E thiopians. He mentions on this occafion two 
who had their abode in 
and were looked upon as Indians, from whom they di 
only in their hair and language, 
The former carried t 


cr 


wore for helmets the {kins of horfes heads, the ears and manes 
whereof ferved them for tufts and plumes of feathers, bore 4’: 
before them the {kins of cranes for fhields, and had long hair. 
The Africans were armed with darts lighted at one end, co- 


“« wicked, and have frizzled hair. 
“< Their bodies are nafty and 
“* Joathfome, their voice fhrill, 
“* and their difpofition fuch as 
“renders them incapable of 
“* being civilized. Some of them 
“* carry fhields made of the raw 
“© hide of an ox, and fhort lances, 
“* in their wars; others ufe darts 
“ forked at the ends, together 
“with bows four cubits long, 
“* out of which they difcharge 
“* their arrows by the help of 
“* their feet. When their fhafts 
“* are fpent, they fall on with 
“* clubs. Their women likewife, 
“* till they arrive at a certain 
“age, take on in the fervice ; 
““ and many of them hang a 
“* brafs ring at their lips. Some 
“** go always naked, {fheltering 
“* themfelves from the fcorching 
** rays of the fun with whatever 
** falls in their way. Several 
“© cover their pudenda with fheep- 
** tails; and others apply beafts 
** fkins to that ufe. Laftly, it 
“© is not uncommon amongft this 
-“* people to wear a garment about 
** their loins made of human 
«* hair, the fheep in this country 
“ carrying no fleeces atall. They 
“* feed, for the moft part, upon 
“* the tender fhoots of trees, the 


-*© roots of canes, the /otus and 


“* fefamus, together with another 


** fpecies of fruit produced in 
“* marfhy places. Many alfo live 
“upon fowl, which, being ex- 
“* cellent archers, they kill in 
** vaft numbers; but moft of 
“them ufe ‘fleth, milk, and 
“ cheefe, for their fuftenance.” 
As Diodorus intimates many of 
thefe to have been feated in the 
heart of Africa, as well as on 
both fides the Nie, and exprefly 
cas them Blacks, we doubt not 
but he had the negroes here in 
view, as well as fome of the 
Proper Ethiopians. Nay, as he 
feems to join together the heart 
of Africa, and both fides of the 
Nile, and the defcription he gives 
of the Blacks on both fides the 
Nile agrees, in.mof particulars, 
with the prefent Blacks, poffibly 
feveral of our readers may be 
induced to infer from hence, that, 
in the age of Diodorus, the Niger 
and the Ni/e were believed to 
have been branches of the fame 
river. Be that as it will, the 
pafflage here referred to by no 
means difcountenances fuch a no- 
tion ; which adds fome weight 
to what has been already ad- 
vanced in the hiftory of the Me- 
lanogetuli and Nigrite, as our 
readers will find, by confulting 
it (6). 


(6) Herodot. J. vii, 6. 69, 70, 7%, Diods Site 4, iii, fab init, Univerf. bi. 
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The Hiftory of the Ethiopians,  -B. IV. 
vered with leather, and had black frizzled hair. Their com- 
mander was Ada/anges, the fon of Asrizus, a perfon doubilefs 
of great diftinétion amongft them. Nothing remarkable of 
the nation we are now upon occurs from this period to the 
diffolution of the Perfian empire. However, it is probable, 
that matters, with re{peét to them, all along remained in the 
fame fituation ; that is to fay, the Ethiopian provinces con- 
tiguous to Egypt were fubject to the Perfians, and the others 
in a ftate of independency, either fo litle known, or made 
fo inconfiderable a figure, as not to deferve the attention of 
any celebrated hiftorian '. tind 

Ir does not appear, that Alexander the Great ever under- 
took an expedition againft the Ezhiopians, though, when he 
confulted the oracle of Fupiter Ammon, one of the firft in- 
quiries he made was after the fources of the Nile. Encamp- 
ing afterwards at the head of the river Indus, he imagined 
it to be that of the Nile, and was overjoyed at his fuc- 
cefs. But Ptolemy Euergetes, one of his fucceflors in Egypt, 
having a paffionate defire, in common with fome of the 
greateft men of antiquity, to difcover the fountains of the 
Nile, with this view carried his arms into Evhiopia. “The 
particulars’ of this enterprize we find no-where related in 
hiftory, though that he penetrated to the fartheft parts of 
this region, and fubdued moft, if not all, the powerful nations — 
feated in it, appears from an infcription (G) preferved to us 


y 
t Heropot. l. vit. c. 69, 70, 71. Univ. hift. vol. ii. p.77. 


(G) El-faan, king of the 4x- given us: “ At the entrance; 


umitesox Ethiopians, ordered 4fpas, 
governor of Adxle, to fend him 
a copy of this infcription. This 
happened about the beginning of 
Fu/tin’sreign, juft before Elebaan 
undertook the expedition againft 
the Homerites, which will be 
hereafter mentioned, and twenty- 
five years before our author wrote 
the piece here referred to. A/bas 
employed Ca/mas, and one Menas, 
a merchant, who afterwards be- 
came a religious at Raithus, or, 
as Ptolemy calls it, Rhaptus, pof- 
fibly the Raufo of Co/mas, to 
take him an exaét copy of it ; 
and therefore we may depend 
upon the relation the former has 


“© fays he, into the weftern part 
of the city, facing the road 
to Axama, ftood a chair of 
white marble, confifting of a 
fquare bafe, a {mall thin co- 
lumn at each angle of this 
bafe, with a larger wreathed | 
one in the middle, a feat o¥ 
throne upon thefe, a back, and 
two fides. Behind this chait 
there was a large ftone three 
cubits high, which had fuffered 
confiderable injury from time.” 
This ftone, and the chair; ‘con= 
tained a Greed infcription, part of 
which was to the following effect. 
“* Ptolemy Euergetes penetrated 
** to the farthelt parts of Erhio- 
as pias 


sé 
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_ by Cofmas Lgyptius (H), or, 


as fome call him, 


Cofmas Indi- 


copleuftes, which he copied upon the fpot in the time of the 


** pia. He fubdued Gaza, Aga- 
“* me, Sigue, Ava, Tiamo or Txi- 
** amo, Gambela, Zingabene, An- 
** gabe, Tiama, Athagaos, Calaa, 
‘* Semene, Lafine, Zaa, Gabala, 
“* Ataluo, Bega, the J. angaite, 
‘* Anine, Metine, Sefea, Raufa, 
“* Solate, the territory of Rau/o, 
“‘ and feveral other kingdoms. 
“* Amongft the nations he re- 
** duced were fome inhabiting 
“* mountains always covered with 
“* a deep {now ; and others feated 
“upon ridges of hills, from 
** whence ifiued boiling ftreams, 
“* and craggy precipices, who all 
“ therefore feemed inacceffible. 
“ Having finally, after all thefe 
** congueits, aflembled his whole 
“* army at Adule, and facrificed 
“*€ to Mars, Neptune, and Tupiter, 
** for his great fuccefs, he dedi- 
** cated this chair or throne to 
“© Mars.” Gaza here feems to 
corre{pond with Gheeza, a name 
of the kingdom of Abafia, in 
ufe amongit the natives at this 
day. dgame and Ava feem to 
be the fame with 4gamia and 
4fa, two prefectures of the pre- 
fent kingdom of Tigre. Tiamo, or 
Yzamo, and Tiama, anfwer to 
Txama in the kingdom of Tigre, 
and Zzama in that of Bageme- 
der. Athagaos mutt agree with 
one of the two regions called 
Agao; and Semene is undoubtedly 
the country now denominated 
Samen or Semen. This affinity 
of antient and modern local pro- 
per names, to omit other proofs 
shat might be offered, is no con- 


emperor 


temptible argument in favour of 
the authority of Cofmas Indico- 
pleuftes, 
every thing relating to this in- 
{cription, publifhed fir by Leo 
Allatius, and afterwards by Ber- 
helius, Spon, and Montfaucon, we 
muit refer our readers to the 
learned Dr. Chifbul (7). 

(H) Co/mas informs us, that 
from Alexandria to the Catara&s 
were thirty ftations ; from the 
Catara&s to dxuma thirty more; 
and from thence to the fartheft 
part of Erhiopia producing fran- 
Kincenfe, and contiguous to the 
ocean, called Barbaria, fifty fta- 
tions. Near Barbaria lay the 
country known by the name of 
Safus, according to the fame 
author, which was likewife re- 
puted one of the remotedt regions 
in Ethiopia. 

The Barbarians, fays C ofmas, 
imported various forts of fauces, 
frankincenfe, caflia, and other 
commodities, the produce of their 
territory, into the country of the 
Homerites, {eparated from them 
by the ftreights of Bab al Mandab. 
They fupplied likewife the Per- 
fans and Indians with the fame 
commodities. The fea beyond 
Barbaria our author calls the 
Zingian ocean, and intimates, 
that Sa/us abounded with gold- 
mines. Every other year the 
king of Axuma fent feveral per- 
fons of diftinétion to 4Agau, ta 
traffick with the natives for gold ; 
and other merchants, to the num- 
ber of five hundred, attended 


(7) Cofm. Egypt. in topograph. Chrifian, A. D. 545. feript. p. 140, Pere 
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The Hiftory of the Ethiopians. 
It is probable, however, that he aban- ~ 
Gince henceforth we find nothing of. 
ch of the Proper Ethiopians in 
till the days of Auguftu: ' 
725. when Ailius Gallus had 
es out of Egypt, in order to” 


emperor ‘Fu/tin I. 
doned thefe. conquetts, 
moment concerning any bran 
the writings. of the antients, 


_AsourT the year of Kome 
drawn moft of the Reman force 


B. IV. 
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m Drop. Sic. Arrtan. Quint. Curr. aliiq; de reb. geft. 
Alexand. Cosm. Aicyrr. topograph. Chriftian. p. 140, 141, 
142, 143. Jos. Lupotr. hift. Athiop. li. c.8. Ls Granp, 
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them. They brought with them 
cattle, falt, and iron, to barter 
for the gold. Upon their arrival 
there, they fixed themfelves on 
acertain fpot of ground, killed 
and cut in pieces feveral oxen, 
which they expofed, together 
with the falt and iron, to the 
view of the natives., Some of 
thefe then approaching with {mall 
ingots of gold, which they called 
Tancharas, \aid down one or 
more of them, as they pleafed, 
upon the piece of the ox, falt, 
or iron, they had a mind to pur- 
chafe, and then retired to a place 
at fome diftance. The proprietor, 
feeing this, took the gold, if he 
thought it fafficient, and went 
away ; and the perfon who had 
left it, came and carried off the 
commodity he had pitched upon. 
If the gold was not deemed 
enough, the Axumite or Etbio- 
pian, who owned the commodity 
to which it was affixed, let it 
remain; which: the other ob- 
ferving, either made an addition 
to what he had before depofited, 
or departed with it. This man- 
ner of trading they found necef- 
fary, as being ftrangers to each 
others language; and it was ge- 
nerally finifhed in five days. ‘This 
journey the Axumites commonly 


(8) Cofm Agypt, ubi fup. p. 138, 
Gifferty iti- 


performed in fix months time, 
and were longer in going than 
returning, by reafon of their 
cattle. They were obliged to 
travel armed, fince feveral gangs 
of robbers fometimes attacked 
them upon the road, efpecially 
in their return, when they were 
loaded with gold. Asthe foune 
tains of the Ni/e were in this 
diftri&t, and as the rivers they 
found themfelves obliged to pafs 
were greatly fwelled by the vio- 
lent rains that fell in the winter, 
they took care to be at home 
before that feafon could intercept 
them. By the violence of thofe 
rains, continuing three months, 
many {mall torrents became ri- 
vers, that emptied themfelves 
into the Nile. This method of 
trading is fill ufed in various 
parts of Africa, as appears from 
feveral modern relations, which 
it is needlefs here to produce. 
We muft not omit obferving, 
that the diftri€t of Agau, men- 
tioned by Co/mas, is undoubtedly 
the country of the d4gaus taken 
notice of by Father Pays, the 
name of both thefe provinces 
being’ the fame, and the fource 
of the Nile being placed in both 
of them by thefe authors (8). 
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invade Arabia, Candace queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the queen 
kingdom of Aferce, made an irruption into the province of Candace 
Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Can- to fue for 
dace herfelf headed her troops in this expedition ; which peace, 
feems to be confirmed by Strabo. At firft fhe met with which is 
great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as fhe advanced, took §”@##e¢ 
Syene, Elephantine, and Phile, the Egyptian frontiers on the °°", 2 A% 
fide of Ethiopia, without oppofition, and made three Roman 
cohorts, garifoned therein, prifoners of war. But, receiving 
intelligence, that Petronius, the governor of Egypt, was in 
full march to attack her, fhe retired into her own dominions,* 
The Roman general purfued the Ethiopians as far as P/elcha, 
' from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, to know the 
reafon of the late hoftilities, and to demand all the prifoners, 
as well as a reftitution of all the effeéts, particularly the ftatues 
of duguftus, carried off from the cities above-mentioned. 
But Candace not fending a fatisfactory anfwer, and ‘eeking 
only to gain time, Petronius immediately attacked the Ethio- 
pian army, confifting of thirty thoufand men, tho’ his fcarce 
amounted to ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfeleha, 
As the Erhiopians were, for the moft part, only armed with 
poles, hatchets, &c. and intirely undifciplined, he gained an 
eafy victory over them. Some fled into the town, others 
difperfed in the adjacent deferts, and others fwam toa neigh- 
bouring ifland of the Nile, few crocodiles infefting that part 
of the river, by reafon of the rapidity of the torrent. Soon 
after this vi€tory, P/felcha furrendered to him ; and one of 
his detachments brought off the corps, that had efcaped to 
the aforefaid ifland, in which were feveral of queen Candace’s 
eneral officers. At Pfelcha he reviewed his forces, and, 
Ending them in good condition, advanced to Premnis, a for- 
trefs of great ftrength, which he made himfelf mafter of. 
Flufhed with this fuccefs, the Roman general marched to 
Napata, where Candace held her refidence, which he took 
and deftroyed. Her fon, however, found means to make his 
efcape. ‘The queen herfelf had retired to one of her caftles 
at fome diftance from Napata, where, receiving advice of 
what had happened, and finding herfelf not in a condition to 
make head againft the Romans, fhe thought proper to pro- 
pofe terms for an accommodation. But Petronius, by reafon 
of the exceffive heats, and a want of provifions, foon finding 
_himfelf obliged to return to Alexandria, the conferences were 
broken off. After the departure of Petronius, Candace be- 
fieged Premnis, where the Romans had left a garifon of four 
hundred men ; but, being foon forced to raife the fiege, fhe 
difpatched embafladors a fecond time to treat of a peace with 
the Roman general, who fent them with an efcort to dugu/tus. 
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The Hiftory of theEthiopians. — B. IV. 
‘That prince, whom they found at Samos, gave them a moft 
gracious reception, and granted their miftrefs a peace upon 
her own terms. This unexpected condefcenfion may be at- 
tributed to the rich prefents thofe minifters carried with them. 
Pliny intimates, that the kingdom of Aderce had been go- 
verned by queens for feveral preceding generations, who all 
went under the name of Candace*. — . 


Hiftory of THoucu Auguflus reftored all the towns taken by Petro 


Ethiopia ius, and remitted the tribute, which that general either did, 

"continued oxy would have exaéted from Candace, yet the Romans now 
to the af- \ooked upon themfelves as matters of Ethiopia. They com- 
cenfion of limented Auguflus on the great glory he had acquired, in 
a bleffed fubduing a country unknown even to his great predeceffor, 
aviour. 


which finifhed the redu@tion of Africa. Hence we find, on 
the reverfe of one of that prince’s medals ftruck about this 
time, three globes, denoting undoubtedly the complete con- 
queft of Europe, Afia, and Africa, the three large continents 
-or parts of the antient world. However, this ought to be 
coniidered as nothing more than an inftanee of the Roman 
vanity, fince not only the Ethiopians, but feveral other na- 
tions, had hitherto preferved their liberties. No material 
alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of AZeroe, which 
feems to have been the Ethiopia known to the Romans, hap- 
pened either during the remainder of Augu/fus’s reign, or that 


, 


of his fucceflor Tzberius, queens ftill continuing to govern _ 


there, as we learn from Scripture. But that the Chriftian 
religion was introduced into AZerce about the nineteenth or 
twentieth year of Yzberius’s reign, has been believed by fome 
writers of good authority. Thefe writers make the eunuch 
baptized by Philip the deacon to have converted his royal 
miftrefs, aiter his return home, to the Chriftian faith. St: 
Luke calls that princefs Candace ; from whence fome have 
inferred, that fhe was the fame queen of Ethiopia mentioned 
by Pliny and Strabo. But as the interval betwixt the invafion 
of Ethiopia by Petronius, and the converfion of the aforefaid 
eunuch, was a term much longer than kings ufually reign, 
and as the former author remarks Candace to have been an 
appellation common to the fovereigns of AZeroe, we are by 
no means _inclinable to come into fuch an opinion. Several 


of the fathers thought, that the eunuch’s namie was Candace 3 
which muft certainly be deemed a miftake : for that this word’ 


either.fignified fovereign authority, or at leaft was a title pe- 
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 Culiar to the royal family of Meroe, the teftimony already : 
_ Produced feems to put beyond all doubt °. 


Lirrve after this period, for above two hundred years, 4d from 
occurs concerning the Ethiopians. Zlius Spartianus relates; thence to 
that the emperor Heliogabalus frequently confined his moft 4¢ *eigz 
intimate friends for whole nights together with little old Erh;. % Diocle- 
opian women, by way of diverfion, faying, that thefe women ""- 
were the moft beautiful of all others. From hence we may 
infer, that, in his reign, about the year of Chrift 220. there 
Was an intercourfe betwixt the Roman empire and the Ethio- 
pians. Probus, above fifty years afterwards, undertook an 
expedition againft the Blemmyes, a nation, or rather gang of 
banditti, bordering upon the frontiers of Thebais, vanquifhed 
them, and fent many of them prifoners to Rome. What 
occafioned this expedition, is not told us by any author ; but 
that the Blemmyan captives graced Probus’s triumph, and ex- 
hibited fuch an odd appearance, as greatly aftonifhed the 
Romans, we learn from Vopifcus. “Towards the clofe of the 
third century, that nation and the Nobate, a people inhabit- 
ing the banks of the Nile near the Upper Egypt, committing 
great depredations upan the Roman territories, and the adja- 
cent part of Thebais being, probably on this account, but 
thinly peopled, the emperor Dioclefian found his revenue in 
thofe parts fcarce fufficient to maintain the garifons placed 
there to reprefs the courfes of the Ethiopians. He therefore 
affigned the Nobate lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual fum, to 
defift from their former practices. But, notwithftanding their 
folemn affurances to the contrary, they continued pillaging 
the Roman fubje&s to the time of Fx/finian, according to 
Pracopius. That prince did not treat them with fuch lenity 
as they had met with from Diccle/ian. For this laft emperor 
did not only grant them the favour above-mentioned, but 
likewife tranfplanted fome of them to an ifland in the Nile 
near Elephantine, gave them the ufe of the (I) temples there 

in 


_ ° Dro, ubi fup. Comes Francisc. Mepiozars., Birac. in 
numifm. imp. Rom. congeft. ad A. U. C. 732. p. 32. edit. Medio- 
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(I) Procopius fays, that the pears from him, that they offered 
barbarians worfhiped the Suz, human facrifices to their idols, 
Vis, Ofiris, Priapus, and other Their religion was probably the 
pagan deities. It likewife. ap- fine, or nearly fo, with that of 

2 the 
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in common with the Romans, and ordered priefts to be fe- 
leSted from them all to officiate therein, thinking this would 
produce a perfect and perpetual harmony betwixt them. But 
Le iidian ordered Nar/fes, the commandant of the garifon in 
Philz, to demolifh the temples of the barbarians, imprifon 
their priefts, and fend all the images of their gods to Byzan- 
tium; which he did accordingly. That Dioclefan built the 
fortrefs of Phile, and gave it that name, from the friendfhip 


and union, which, he imagined, the meafures he had taken © 


would occafion betwixt the Romans, Egyptians, and Ethiopt- 
ans fettled there, as we find advanced by Procopius, can by 
no means be allowed ; fince this very fortrefs was ‘in being, 
and called by the fame name, in the days of Strabo. Pro- 
copius, in agreement with Co/mas Indicopleuftes, aflerts Ele- 
phantine to have been thirty days journey from 4xuma, or, 
as he calls it, A4uxomis. ‘The fame author alfo affirms, that, 
before the reign of Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman 
empire on that fide extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they 
were ee above twenty-three days journey diftant from this 
capital ~. 
Nothing We find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the 
material Ethiopians, from the reign of Dioclefian, to the time of 
7) be met their converfion to Chriftianity, by the Greek and Latin hifto- 
with im rians. The modern Abaffines inform us, that our Saviour 
hiftory was born in the eighteenth year of Bazen, a prince of the 
oe hase Solomonean line, and the twenty-fourth from AZenilehec, fur- 
ate i named El Hakim, i. €. the Wife, or Son of the wife, above- 
fron Che mentioned. They likewife enumerate thirteen kings, who 
reign of reigned three hundred and twenty-feven years, betwixt him 
Dioclefian 294 Abreba and Aizbeha, or Abra and Afba, who fat upon 
Wo phe ine the throne when Frumentius carried the light of the gofpel 


of St. into Abaffia. Frumentius, according to fome, found his work 
Athana- facilitated by the labours of St. Afatthew, who had applied 
fins. himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians, a nation before 


difpofed for the recepticn of Chriftianity by the eunuch of 


Candace, who had already fown in their minds the firft feeds- 
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the Romans ; which, had the greatly contributed to the keep- 
Nobate and Blemmyes been people ing up a good correfpondence 
of any principles, might have between them (9). 


(9) Procop, in loc. loudat, 
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of that religion. Thefe St. Matthew, continue the fame 
authors, took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, tho’ he 
could not reach Abafia. The planting of the Chriftian faith 
in that country was referved for the age of St. Athana/ius, 
patriarch of Alexandria 3 Of which great event Rufinus and 
others have given us the following relation Pp. 

MeERopivs the philofopher, a native of Tyre, took a re- Ethiopi- 
folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the converfation ans or 
of other philofophers, or for the fake of traffick, which was Abaflines 
not thought inconfiftent with the profeffion of philofophy. ("verted 
This man, after having wandered over all India, determined & Ft4- 
at length to return home, with two young men nearly related ™°™"4S- 
to him, the companions of his travels ; and, touching at an 
ifland in the Red Sea, was either cut to pieces by the natives, 
or died 3 natural death. Frumentiys and #defius, or, as the 
Abaffines will have it, Fremonatus and Sidracus (for fo were 
his kinfmen called), falling into the hands of the barbarians, 
were brought before the king, who gave them a kind re- 
ception, placed them near his perfon, and advanced them. 

Their talents and induftry procured them fuch diftinguifhing 
marks of this prince’s favour. Finding in Frumentius a greater 
capacity, he made him his treafurer, and A defius his butler ; 
in which pofts they behaved themfelves with fo much ap- 
plaufe, that, upon the king’s death, which followed fome time 
after, the queen, who had been appointed guardian to her 
fon, would not grant either of them permiflion to leave the 
kingdom, as they defired. On the contrary, fhe left the 
management of public affairs intirely to Frumentius, who 
nade ufe of this new authority to bring the people under his 
pfpection to the knowlege of Jesus Curis. Contracting 
n acquaintance with fome Chriftian merchants, either trading 
o or fettled in Abaffia, who fometimes came to that ifland, 
e granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in 
or public worfhip. This firft excited in the Abaffines a defire 
0 be inftructed in the principles of Chriftianity ; which in- 
uced Frumentius, after having got the queen’s leave, to take 
journey to Alexandria, in order to inform St. Athanafius of 
1e difpofition of that people. The patriarch hereupon con- 
crated him bifhop of Axuma, and about the year of our 
ord 335. fent him to propagate the Chriftian religion in 
thiopia, Soon after his arrival there, he baptized vatt num- 
ts Of the dbaffines, ordained deacons and prefbyters, built 
urches, and, in fhort, gained an affent to the divine truths - 
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of the gofpel in almoft every part of that vaft region. — The 
Ethiopic book at Axuma, held in the higheft veneration by 
the Abaffines, agreeing in the main with this relation, as well 
as feveral Greek and Latin authors of good repute, it mutt 
deferve the greateft regard. ‘T’hat Adad or Aidog, therefore, 
king of the Axumites, firft introduced Chriftianity into Ethio- 
pia about the fifteenth year of the emperor Fuftinian, after 
an unparalleled defeat given the king of the Homerites, 
confequence of a vow made before the engagement, as fome 
have not fcrupled to affert, cannot be allowed. However, 
either the nation in general, or at leaft the court and no- 
bleffe, afterwards relapfed into paganifm, according to af 
Oriental author of fome note ; and embraced again the Chri- 
{tian religion, about the fourth year of the emperor Fuftin, 
an. Ch. 521. “This they were then commanded to do by 
Aidog, for the reafon above afigned. A full and minute 
account of this memorable tranfaGtion may be drawn from 
the extraéts of feveral Syriac writers, to be met with in the 
learned M. Affemanus’s Bibliotheca Orientalis Clementino-Vati- 
cana 4. 
Abra and  Apra and Ala, who jointly fwayed the fceptre, are 
Afba re- greatly celebrated by the Ethiopian hiftorians. “The harmony 
Jufe to ad- that reigned betwixt them was fo fingular and uncommon. 
mit Aria- that it almoft became a proverb in Ethtopia. Conftantius the 
nim. emperor made ufe of many expedients to introduce Ariani/n 
into the country we are now upon, but without effet. He 
fent embafiadors to thofe kings, in order to prevail upon ther 
to put Frumentius the bifhop of Axuma into the hands of Georg 
the Arian bifhop of Alexandria, fubftituted in the place o 
Athanafius, who was forced to quit that fee, and retire to 
place of obfeurity. But they refufed to deliver up that pre 
Jate, and adhered to his doétrines as well as perfon with a: 
onfhaken refolution, notwithftanding Philoftorgius falfly af 
firms an Arian bifhop to have fettled at Axuma. So mil 
and amiable was his condu€t amongft them, that they calle 
him Abba Salamah, the pacific father. The Copts and 4ba, 
fines have a notion, that one Tacalhaimanout, a faint or 2£ba, 
fine monk, defcended from Sadok the high-prieft in the day 
of David and Solomon, attended Abba Salamah into Ethiopie 
to demonftrate to the people the:e the neceflity of baptifa 


a Yidem ibid. THEopHanzs ad an. incarnat. fecund. Alexa 
drin. 535. Simeon epifc. Beth-Arfamen. apud Cl. Affeman. 
Bibl, Orient. tom. i. p. 359. & feq. ed. Roma, 1719. Ca 
Raxowsi annal. ad an. 523. vol. vii. Lupoxr. hilt. Athiop. 1.1 
¢.2. Wide & not. Cl, Asseman. ubi fup. a 
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they having till that time practifed (K) circumcifion. The 
twenty-fourth day of the month A@/ri, correfponding with 


that of Auguf? in the Julian calendar, is celebrated 
feftival of this faint by the Copts. 


as the 
The word Tacalhaimanont 


1s Ethiopic, and, according to M. D’Herbelot, fignifies the 
paradife of the Trinity. But Ludolfus gives us to underftand, 
that this Tacalhaimanout, or, 2s he calls him, Tecle Haima- 
nout, that is, according to his interpretation of thofe words, 
the plant of faith, reftored the monattic way of life in Erhio- 


pia about the year of Chrift 600. and lived till a. Dd: 


630. 


The 4baffines believe, that he {poke in his cradle, and wrought 
feveral miracles in his infancy ; as alfo, that he was ordained 
deacon in the fifteenth year of his age by Cyri/ metropolitan 


of Ethiopia, 


cotemporary with Benjamin patriarch of Hex- 


audria, of the Facobite fe&. Gonzales relates, that he firft 


converted the Ethiopians to Chriftianity, 


by deftroying a fer- 


pent before worfhiped amongft them ; which, if admitted, 
will bring him to the age M. D’ Herbelot afigns him. Be 
that as ic will, next to Gabra-Menfes-Keddus (L), i. e. the 


{K) Authors are divided in 
their fentiments in relation to 
the origin of circumcifion amongft 
the Abaffines. Some maintain, 
that this inftitution was intro- 
duced amongft them by Mo/es ; 
others, that they received it from 
Menilehech the fon of Solomon. 
Which of thefe opinions is true, 
ox whether either of them be fo, 
we fhall not pretend to deter- 
mine. That it was not in ufe 
amongit the Arabian Cufbites 
before the time of Mofes, ap- 
pears from Scripture. One ftrong 
prefumption againft Herodotus’s 
notion, that the Egyptians firtt 
practifed circumcifion, is, that 
this author has not told us how, 
or when, that nation came firft 
to admit fo painful a rite ; where- 
as the Scripture is exprefs in 
doth thofe particulars, with re- 
gard to the origin of it amongtt 


(1) Exid. c. iv. 


Hugo Grot. in Gen. & alib. 


Servant 


the Hebrews. Grotius has evinced, 
from a multitude of different au- 
thors, that Gop, in commanding 
Abrabam to ufe the rite of cir- 
cumcifion, meant it a mark of 
covenant between his pofterity 
and the Creator ; and that every 
other nation, pratifing it, learn- 
ed it either from him, or his de- 
fcendents. The firm perfuafion 
of the Abaffines is, that they de- 
rived it from the Hebrews. We 
may perhaps fay fomething of 
the circumcifion of women, when 
we come to the modern hiflory 
of Abaffia (1). 

(L) Gabra~- Menfes - Keddus 
lived only upon herbs, and ufed 
for cloathing nothing hut the 
leaves of trees, having all worldly 
pleafures and delights in the ut- 
moft contempt. He fubdued lions 
and dragons, according to the 
Abaffines, who fill preferve many 


Ludoif. in comment. ad if? 


Brbiop. p, 269, & alib Vid, & Calmet, differt. Ge circume, Sey 


fabulous 
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fervant of the Holy Ghoft, in honour of whom they kept 
holy-day once every month, he was the moft celebrated faint 
in Ethiopia. D? Herbelot farther informs us, that Claudius 
king of the Abaffines fent the life of this faint written in Eth:- 
opic to Gabriel the ninety-fifth patriarch of Alexandria, which 
is at this day to be feen in the royal library at Paris, num. 796. 
under the title of Satrat Al db Al Thaoubani Tacalhaima- 
nout*. 

History fcarce fupplies us with any memoirs relating to 
Ethiopia, from the reign of Conffantius to the time of the 
famous Elefbas or Elefbaan king of Ethiopia, called Caleb by 
the Abaffines, who feems to have been the fame prince with 
Adad or Aidog above-mentioned. This conqueror, having 
made up matters with Xenodon or Axenodon, an Indian prince, 
with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, he had 
been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the Home- 
rites or Sabeans in Arabia Felix, after having vanquifhed in 
battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhu Nowas, the 
Jaft king of that people, who was of the ‘fewi/h religion, 
Eiefoaan had fome time before declared war againft the king 
of the Homerites, for maflacring certain Chriftian merchants, 
and vowed moft folemnly to become a Chriftian, in cafe he 
proved victorious over him. Having, therefore, overthrown 
him, and ftripped him of his dorhinions, he embraced the 
faith of Cbrift, in purfuance of the vow already made, and 
placed a Chriftian prince upon the throne of the Homerites. 
After this prince’s death, which happened in winter, when 
the L¢hiopians could not tranfport (M) a body of forces into 

Arabia, 


t Joannes As. epifc. apud Dionyf. patriarch. in Bibl. Orient. 
Affeman, ubi fup. Puinosrore. |. iii, Pacius ad an. 541, 
num. 6. & alib, Lupour. ubi fup. c. 33. & in comment. ad hift. 
ZEthiop. p. 479. ut & in calend. Atthiop. ibid. N°. 51. p. 436. 
Le Granp, differt. ix. D’Herszet. Bibl. Orient. in voc. Tacal- 
haimanout, p. 834, 835. a Paris, 1697. Vid. etiam Gonzat, 
apud Ludolf. comment. ad hift. Athiop. p. 479. 


fabulous traditions concerning 
him. One of thefe is, that he 
had a conference with the ever- 
bleffed Trinity, and our Saviour, 
at which he gave feveral anfwers 
too blafphemous to be mentioned 


(2). 


(M) One of the moft noted 
ports of the Ethiopians on the 
Red Sea was Adule or Adulis, 
twenty fladia from the city of 
that mame, and twelve days 
journey from Auxomis or Axuma 


the capital of Ethiopia. The 


(2) Poet. Abaf. & Sandoval. apud F4b, Ludolf, in comment, ad bift, ZEthiop. 


B. 291, 292. ut G ipfe Ludolf, ibid, 


Greek 
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Arabia, Dunaan found means to feize upon the crown. He 
began his reign with a violent perfecution of the Chriftians, 
upon whom he exercifed unheard-of cruelties, a detail of 
which thas been given us by various authors. St. Aretas, in 
particular, and many others, he caufed to be burnt in the 
city of Nagra. This indnced the Alexandrian patriarch to 
invite, by letters, Eve/baan to carry his arms into Aradia, in 
defence of the Chriftians, who had been put to death in great 
numbers with the moft exquifite tortures (N). Ele/baan em- 
braced the occafion, and was favoured by Gop with a com- 
plete victory (O), which gave the Abaffines (P) the poffeffion 


Greek writers of the later ages 
denominated the E¢hiopians in 
general dxumites from the name 
of this city, as we learn from 
Nonnofus, Procopius, and others. 
Adule was the great mart for the 
commodities of Esypt, Arabia, 
&c. to which the merchants of 
thofe countries conftantly refort- 
ed. Befides the wares already 
mentioned, thofe merchants ex- 


_ ported from thence vaft numbers 


of Ethiopian flaves, who, by this 
means, were difperfed over a great 
part of the world (3). 

(N) It appears from Simeon 
Metaphrafes, Theophanes, Simeon 
Beth-Arfamenfis, Alphonfus Men- 


_ defius, and-others, that this Ca- 


deb or Elefoaan was a prince of 
great fanctity, and as fuch the 
church of Rome has honoured 
him with canonization. M. La- 
dolfus informs us, that Father 


Tellez obferved a furprifing agree-_ 


ment betwixt the Etsiopic and 
Latin writers, with regard to 
the life and aétions of Elefbaan. 
To which we may add, that M. 


of 


Affemanus has likewife exhibited 
to our view the harmony betwixt 
Metaphraftes and Beth-Arfamen- 
J/s, in relation to the conduét and 
great atchievements of the fame 
prince. But we hall be more 
particular and explicit on this 
head, in the hiftory of the an- 
tient Arabs, whofe country was 
the theatre of thofe atchieve- 
ments (4). 

(O) This happened in the reign 
of the emperor 7u/fin, probably 
about the feventh or eighth year 
of it, 4.C. 524. or 525. and 
not, as Theophanes and Cedrenus 
feem to intimate, 522. or 523 


(P) Procopius attributes this 
famous exploit to Hellefcus, 
Elefoaan’s ton, whom he calls 
king of the Axumites, and is fol- 
lowed herein by cardinal Baro- 
nius. But, as this notion has 
been overthrown by Ludolfus, as 
fo noble an action feems more 
agreeable to the charaéter of 
Elefoaan, than that of his fon, 
of whom the dbafine hiftorians 


: Et bt s p F . de bell, Perfic. 
) Ptol. in geogr. Aithiop. Nonnofus apud Phot. Procop. d 
i. a 19. & Hie Geo. Cedren. ad an. 16, imp. Juftinian. Colm. AEgypt. ubi 


Sup. 


Procop. Evagr. 


Fofeph. Simon, Affeman. in biblioth. Oriental. tom. i. p+ 359 


(4) Sim, Metaphraft. apud Surium, tom. v. p. 943, G alid. paff: 
Lheophan, Cedren. Simeon epifc. Beth-Arfamenf. aliique apud 


335.  Alphonf. 


Mendez. © Balth. Tellex. apud Ludolf: in comment. ad hift. Zithiop. pe 232 
(5) Vid. not. Cl, Affeman, ad Sim, epife, Beth-ArfamenJ. 1 Bibl. Orient, p. 365. 
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of Arabia Felix till the time of 4d al Motalleb grandfather 
of Mohammed. Abrahah Ebn al Sabah al Afbram was the 
governor of Ygman, under the king of 4baffia, whofe punifh- 
ment we find mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Koran. 
He brought, fays the author of that book, an army with a 
great number of elephants to the fiege of AZecca ; upon which 
eame a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, upon him. 
Each of thefe birds had a ftone in its beak, which it dropped 
with fuch violence upon the elephants, that they were pierced 
through ; nor did the vengeance end here, but, according to 
fome, purfued the viceroy into his mafter’s dominions, where 
one of thefe fowls let its ftone fall upon his head, and killed 
him §, 

Tue Adobammedan writers generally agree, that Atzham, 
or Afbamah Ebn Abhar, the Najafhi, or king of Ethiopia, 
during A2chammed’s miffion, did not only take under his pro- 
tection a confiderable number of AZohammed’s friends, who 
were driven out of Hejaz by the Korei/h, but likewife became 
a convert ‘to the new religion of that impoftor. This con- 
verfion, according to Mohammed Ebn Abdo’l BGki, happened 
in the fecond year of the Hera ; though it is placed ten years 
higher by Abulfeda and Al Fannabius. Some Jearned men 
have, without any difficulty, admitted the truth of this re- 
lation, particularly Selden and Colomefius. But the abfurdities 
with which 4bdo’/- Bakides’s narration, which, by a very able 
Oriental critic, feems to haye been judged more accurate and- 
better than any other, is ftuffed, and the abfolute filence of 
the Ethiopians, as well as thofe authors who have written the 
hiftories of the patriarchs of A/sxandria and the Saracens, on 
this head, will not permit us to come into fuch an Opinion. 


* Nicera. Cauuist. & Cepren. apud Ludolf. ubi fap. Non- 
Nosus apud Phot. Simson MetapPurasres apud Surium, P- 943, 
& alib. paff. Joannes As. epife. THEopHanes & SIMEON epifc. 
Beth-Arfamenf. apud Affeman. ubi fup. p. 364—-385. Procop. 
de bel. Perfic. l.i.c.20. Pacius ad an. 523, & alib, Lampe- 
clus, lv. p. 133. Vid. etiam not. eruditifl. Cl. Asseman. ubi 
fup. p. 381385, Al Koran Monamnen. ¢. 105. & Le Granp, 
in differt. ix. 


fay but little, and as Metapbrafies vengeance on Dunaan, we cannot 
and Beth- Arjamenfis pofitively but declare ourfelves of another 
afirm E/efaan to have taken opinion (6). 


(6) Procop. de be), Perfic. 1, i. c. 20. Baron. ann. 523. mum. 20. Sim. Metas 
pbraft. p.939. & feq. Sim, Beth- Arfamenf. apud Affeman. Bibl. Orient. toms ic 
p: 381-385. Ludolf. bif. Aatbiopy like c. 4. Vide & MS, Grecar, Menelog, 
apud Lambecium, ly. p. 133, 
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That Atzham, all his bifhops, prefbyters, monks, &c. fhould 
allow, that our Saviour foretold another great prophet to 
come after him, and that Mohammed was this prophet; that 
the Abaffine bifhops and prefbyters, by citing it to the Na- 
Ja/fbi in fayour of Mohammed, fhould admit for genuine a pafl- 
age of the New Teftament not to be found there ; and, to 
Omit other points carrying with them the like air of proba- 
bility, that, upon the fight of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
chapters.of the Koran, they fhould all burft out into a flood 
of tears, and be in the foreft affli&tion ; in fhort, that they 
fhould be converted to Moflemi/m by the gofpel itfelf ; thefe, 
we fay, are fuch glaring abfurdities, as can be fwallowed by 
none but a moft bigoted Adchammedan. And fuch a train of 
remarkable effets muft have followed a king of Ethiopia’s 
embracing Mo/lemi/m, that the above-mentioned hiftorians 
could not have omitted taking notice of it. Nay, the Af- 
hammedan writers themfelves would undoubtedly have recorded 
many tranfa@tions, the neceflary confequences of fuch an 
event, which we find they have not fo much as touched upon, 
had their prophet converted the king of Ethiopia, even before 
the drabs themfelves. It is to us, therefore, matter of great 
furprize, that the very learned M. Ludolfus fhould run him- 
felf into difficulties and errors, in order to evade the authority 
of Abdo’l-Bakides and Abulfeda with regard to the introduction 
of Moflemifmn into Ethiopia. The fpirit with which the Korax 
was written, that is, a lying fpirit ; the genius of the AZgham- 
medan writers, not only with the worft kind of enthufiafm 
and fuperftition, but likewife addi€ted to romance and fiction 
in points abftracted from religion ; thefe, we fay, in con- 
junétion with what has been juit offered, greatly difcredit the 
aforefaid ftory, Nay, they amount to little lefs than a de- 
monftration, that it was invented by the Ao/lems, purely with 
a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. For 
which reafons we fhall make no fcruple to reject it intirely, 
with Father Marracci ¢. 

Gesra-MgskEL, fucceflor to Ele/baan, according to the Their hi- 
Ethiopian poet fo often cited by Ludolfus, was a prince who /ory to the 
greatly extended the limits of his dominions ; though we have phot 
no particulars of his conquefts. His fubjects, however, en- pf tne bes 
joyed the fweets of a peace a good part of his reign, which 8” far 
proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, all the neigh- ane 
bouring nations being kept in awe hy him. Procopius BIVES oye, 
us to undetftand, that the emperor Fu/linian entered into an 


t Poet. AEthiop. apud Job. Ludolf. hift. Athiop. 1. ii. c. 4. ut & 
ipfe Lupotr. ibid. Vid. & Procor, de bel. Perfic. 1, 1. c.g. 
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alliance with him ; but what hereupon enfued, we no-where 
find. The fame author alfo relates, that even in Gebra- 
Mefkel’s time the Axumites or Ethiopians were fo little ac- 
guainted with the art of navigation, that they crofled the 
ftreights of Bal al Mandab in rude veffels, confifting of no- 
thing but planks or boards faftened together with ropes. This 
feems to have been chiefly owing to their want of proper 
materials for fhipping, their maritim provinces affording them 
fcarce any thing of this kind, and the Remans being obliged, 
by a particular law, not to tranfport any naval ftores into 
Ethiopia. Next to this pious king (for as fuch he is defcribed 
by the /baffines), one Conftentine a(cended the throne, and 
after him one Frefenna, whofe name imports good fruit. 
During the (Q.) interval between Frefenna and Delnoad, who 
reigned about the year of the Chriftian era go. the Ethiopian 
hiftory is fo barren, as not to fupply us with one article me- 
riting any great regard. About this time the ufurpation of 
the Zagzan family commenced, the caufe of which will 
after be fully explained 4. 
here y exp eS 


" Asutrepa in vit. Mohammed. p. 24, 25, 26. 95, 96. edit. 
Oxon. 1723. Esnx.SHonnan. Aspo’t-Baxin. in hift. Habefiin. 
par. 2.¢. 2,&¢.3. Ac-Jannasius in vit. Mohammed. Al Koran 
Mouammen. ¢. 19. c. 29. & c. 30. At-Waxepius apud Agpo’L- 
Baxrp. ubi fup. Serpen. de ux. Hebraic. p. 553. & alib. Co- 
LOMES. in obfervat. facr. Jos. Lupor. in comment. ad hift. ZEthi- 
opic. p. 223. & p. 284. & alib. Lupovicus Marraccius in 
prodrom. par. i. c. 2. p. 45. edit. Patavii, 1698. Vid. etiam Cl.. 
Gaen. in Abulfed. ubi fup. , 


(Q) Weare told, thatabout above-mentioned perfuafion, he 


4. D, 836. Ethiopia groaned 
under the complicated miferies 
of war, peftilence, and famine ; 
that their armies were routed and 
put to flight, whenever they 
came in fight of theenemy. The 
Abaffines, continues this author, 
attributed thefe evils to the vio- 
lence and indignities offered Fohn 
the metropolitan fent them by 
James the fiftieth patriarch of 
Alexandria, A knot of the no- 
bility had before taballed againit 
this prelate, and, after bringing 
others over to their party, driven 


him out of the country. Under 


the influence, therefore, of the 


was recalled and re-eftablithed. 
But the queen, who at that time 
held the reins of government, 
raifed new perfecutions againft 
the Abuna, and left him only the 
choice of being circumcifed, or 
leaving the kingdom, Yohx chofe 
to undergo circumcifion, and, 
being ftripped in order to the 
operation, had upon him, by a 
fingular miracle, fay the Copts and 


| Abaffines, evident tokens that 


he had been circumcifed on the 
eighth day. We muft here ob- 
ferve, that as the church of 
Abafia acknowleges that of Alex- 
andria as its mother, it is fubjeé&t 

to 
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GA Po "XXL 
The Hiftory of the Arabs, and their antient State, to 
| . Mohammed. 


St Cobre es te 
Defcription of Arabia. 


{ 
; T H E independency moft of the 4vads maintained to the Many aa- 
downfal of the Roman empire, and the furprifing con- ¢4ers bave 
queits they made under AMchammed and his fucceffors, ren- t4engreat 
dered their country fo famous, that it is no wonder many 62/*5 £0 
authors fhould have taken fuch pains to give an accurate de-&*™* 
{cription of it, Prolemy feems to have laboured this point tes. 
more than any other: Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, with a ee 
many more of the antients, in their accounts of Arabia, are aoe ae 
likewife pretty prolix. But the rab writers themfelves have ered 
been indefatigable on thishead, They are very particular and 
minute, both in their hiftorical and geographical relations ; 
_ which would have met with a more general efteem, had not 
the Arab genius, fo ftrongly tin@tured with enthufiafm and 
fuperftition, and confequently inclined to fable and ro- 
mance, fo eminently difplayed itfelf through almoft every part 
of thofe compofitions 2. 

ARABIA, or at leaft the moft confiderable part of it, was, Whence 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives drabah ; > which Arabia fe 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently ftiled ca/fd. 
by their hiftorians Gjazirah or Fezirat al Arab, the peninfula 


2 Prot. in Arabia, edit, Oxon. 1712. Diop. Sie. 1. iti, Strap. 

1. i. 1. xvi. & alib. Prin, 1. vi. c. 27, & alib. ABuLFED. de- 

 feript. Arab. edit. Oxon. 1712. Vid. etiam Srepu. Byzanr. in 

voce XaedxpoBe, & Huns. in prefat. ad vol. iii. geograph. yet. 
feript. Grac. min, Oxon. 1712. 


to it in a particular manner, not 
having the liberty of electing its 


own bifhop. This fubjeCtion is 
as antient as the converfion of 


the Abafines to Chriftianity, and 
confirmed by that book of canons 


(7) Le Grand, differt, viiis 6 9. 


which they he{d in equal efteem 
with the facred writings. The 
particular canon here hinted at 
will be inferted when we come 
to the modern hiftory of Abafia 


(7). 


of 
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Belad al Arab, the region of the Arabs, Diyar 
al Arab, the provinces of the. Arabs ; and, by many of the 
Orientals, Arabiftén. Amongft fome of the Syriac writers it 
feems to have gone under the appellation of Cufbatha, and 
fometimes in Scripture that of Cub, as we have already ob- 
ferved in the hiftory of the Bzhzopians. ?Al Moiarezzi, in 
the book Mogreb, derives the name Arabah from Arbah, a 
diftri& of Tehama, where Ihmael dwelt, or, according to 
Safisddin, a town in the neighbourhood of AZecca ; and > Ebn 
Said’ Al Magrebi, in ‘thw l-Fedab, from Ya’rab, the fon of 
Kahtan or ‘Foktan, and grandfoa of Eber. But thofe bid the 
faireft for truth, who deduce it from an Hebrew original ; the 


of the Arabs, 


_word arab or ereb having feveral figaifications very favourable 


to fuch a conjecture. For it imports, the weft, a mixture, 
and merchandize or traffick. Now, that the weftern part of 
Arabia was at firft called 29% YON eretz arab or (A) ered, 
the weftern country, may be deemed highly probable from 
hence, that its eaftern provinces are denominated in Scripture 
TITP VIN eretz fedem, the land of theeaft. Which if we 
admit, from 27% arab naturally and eafily flows Arabah. 
This notion feems the lefs liable to exception, as Mofes bim- 
felf ftiles the weftern Arabia Arabah ; which goes. a good 
way towards evincing, that, from its fituation, it firft received 
that name. Afterwards the J/bmaelites, who were poflefled 
of it, gradually reducing the other parts, carried the word 
Arabagh along with them, and applied it to the whole penin- 
fula. Some, however, think, that this traét might have 
afflumed the name we are now confidering, from that mixture 
of different tribes, which, they pretend, formed the rab 
nation. In fupport of this opinion it is alleged, that in Scri-, 
pture the Arabs are termed a mingled people, and that the an- 
tients enumerate many nations inhabiting 4rabia. But, as 
the paflage of Scripture here hinted at does not appear necefla- 
rily to denote the Arabs ; as the various names given by the an- 
tients to the different clans. of this region do not abfolutely 
imply, that all thofe clans had a different original ; and as the 


(A) From hence, by the in- 
fertion of an epenthetic N, comes 
the word Erembi, the name of a 
nation mentioned by Homer and 
Strabo. Homer's {choliaft and 
Bochart intimate, that the Evem- 
Bi were the fame people with the 


(1) Hom. Odyf. A. v.85. @ fobo!. in loc. Strab. li, Bachart. Phat. 1. iv. 


o. 2% & c, 29. 


Troglodytes ; though they like- 
wile allow, that they might have 
been a branch of the Arabians. 
For amore ample difcuffion of 
this point, we muft refer our 
readers to Bochart (1). 


bef 


~« 
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_ beft Arabian hiftorians affert all their countrymen to be fprunge 
from two ftocks only ; perhaps our readers will allow a greater 
_ degree of probability to the former etymon. Latftly, others 
deduce the name 4rabah from the third fignification of ayy 
above-mentioned, becaufe the 4rabs in very early ages took 
their principal delight in merchandize or traffick 3 the gold,. 
frankincenfe, myrrh, jewels, fpices, and many other valua- 
ble commodities, either the natural produce of their country, 
or brought thither from India, prompting them thereto. Now, 
though it cannot be denied, that this carries a good ap- 
pearance of truth, and that the faés on which it is founded 
“are clear and inconteftable ; yet, as the moft antient names 
of places feem chiefly to have been taken, either from thofe 
of the firft planters of colonies, builders of Cities, &c. or 
fome circumftance in the fituation, we are inclined to ad- 
here to the etymon fuggefted by the fignification of 34x 
arab. The facred hiftorian calls the territory, where the 
defcendents of Foktan fettled, Kedem, the eaft ; which renders 
it probable, that in his time the name 4rabah was not known 
there. This is fufficient to invalidate what has been advanced 
in the point before us by ’Eén Said Al Magrebi, which 
depends only upon an Arabian tradition, that can by no means 
ftand in competition with Scripture. Neither ought we to be 
cenfured for deducing the moft noted name of Arabia from 
the Hebrew tongue. For, that Mofes ules this very name, 
has been already obferved ; and that in early ages the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages were the fame, feems to be acknowleged 
_ by the 4rabs, when they make themfelves the defcendents 
of Eber and Abraham, the two great anceftors of the He- 
brews », , ee 
ARABIA, taken in its largeft extent, lies between the 77¢/arget 


twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the fifty- aah 


© Gort note ad Alfraganum, p. 78, &alib. Cl. Gacnrer in 
not. ad Abulfed. geogr. Arab. fub init. Cumpery. Phen, hift. 
‘Sanchoniath. p. 367. ed. Lond. 1720. Exn Sarp At Macresi 
apud Abulfed. hift. cap. 4. Pocock. fpecim. hift. Arab. 33, At 
-Morarrezzi in lib. Mogreh. Atrirauzapavivus, & Sariop- 
pin. apud Cl. Pocock. ibid. Gacn. diatrib. de Arabum & Ara- 
biz nomin. fect. 1. Buxrorr. Scuinpt. aliique lexicograph, 
Hebr. Gen. c. xxv. v. 6. Jos. c.i. v. 3. Jud. c. vi. v. 3s 
Deut. c. ti. v. 8. Gacn. ubi fap, fee. 2. & 3. JER. G.. xxv. 
ver. 20. 24. EzEK. ¢. 30, ver. ¢. Drop. Sic. hb. iii, Srrag, 
]. xvi. Pun. 1. vi. c. 28, &alib. Prot. in Arab. R. Saapias 
in verf. Arab, Pentat. Gen. c. x. v.25. Pocock. ubi fup. 39. 
Grea. ABULFARAG. p. 159. Gen. c. xxxvii. v. 25. Dionys, 
'Perieg. v. 927, &c. -Bocu. pref. ad Chan. Gen. c. x. v. jo. 


third 
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third and feventy-eighth of longitude. The greateft length, 
or aline drawn from a point on the coaft of the Red-/ea 
about 1° 25'S. of the tropic of Cancer to the extremity of 
cape Ras al Ghat, is above eleven hundred miles ; and its 
greateft breadth, that is to fay, the diftance from the north- 


_ ern extremity of the deferts of *Al-fazira to the ftreights of 


Its proper 


himits. 


Bab al Mandab, between thirteen and fourteen hundred. Ie 
is bounded on the weft by Palz/fine, part of Syria, the ifth- 
mus of Suez, and the Red-fea, called by the 4rabs the Sea 
> Al- Kolzom ; on the Eaft by the Euphrates, the Perfian gulph, 
and bay of Ormus; on the north by part of Syrza, Diyar- 
Becr, Irak, and Khizeftan ; and on the fouth by the ftreights 
of Bab al Mandab, and the Indian ocean. It grows narrower 
as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr ; and, 
by reafon of the proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediter- 
ranean, may be looked upon as a peninfula, and that one of 
the largeft in the world °. 

Bur the limits of the Proper Arabia are much narrower, 
as reaching no farther northward than the ifthmus, which 
runs from Azlah to the head of the Perfian gulph, and the 
borders of the territory of Ciifa ; which tract of land the 
Greeks nearly comprehended under the name of Arabia the 
Happy. Here the Arabs have been fettled almoft ever fince the 
flood. The eaftern geographers make Arabia Petrea to be- 
long partly to Egypt, and partly to Sham or Syria ; and Ara- 
bia Deferta they call the deferts of Syria. But as the Arabs 
have for many ages reduced thefe two provinces or kingdoms, 
either by fettlements, or continual incurfions, the Turks and 
Perfians at this day include them in Arabifian, ‘The antients 
in like manner® affigned different limits to this vaft peninfula, 
Pliny extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the 
north part of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colo- 
nies planted there by Tigranes; and Xenophon included in it 
the greateft part of Mde/opotamia. But Ptolemy, who gives 
us a more accurate defcription of Arabia, determines its di- 
mentions differently from thofe authors. According to him, 
the city of Phara, between the Elanitic and Heroopolitan 
gulphs, or rather a line drawn a little to the weftward of 
this city near the diftri€t of Heroopolis, was its boundary on 
the fide of Egypt. On the weft it was terminated by Pala- 
Sfiine, part of Syria, the confines of Egypt, and the Arabian 
gulph ; on the north by the Euphrates, from the city of 
Thapfacus, near the borders of Palmyrene, to: the diftri@ of 
Idicara in Babylonia ; on the eaft by the Chaldean mountains, 


© Gouri note ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79, &c. AsuireD. in de- 
fcript. Arab, pafl. ut & Arwat, Kanun, Rasm, ibid. 
and 


Sa. 


OC. XXL 


+ 


eta. 
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and the Perfian gulph; and on the fouth by the Erythrean 
fea. The fame fituation and extent, or nearly fo, are affigned 
It by Diodorus and Strabo. Conformably to the fentiment of 
the Arabs, this region may be deemed a peninfula, whether we 
confider it as anfwering to the name of Arabia in its moft.ufual 
fenfe, or as it is varioufly defcribed by the antients, or, laftly, 
as comprehending all that large traé&t bounded almoft intirely 
by the Euphrates, the Per fian gulph, the (B) Sindian, Indian, 
Red feas, and part of the Mediterranean 4. 
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THE firft divifion of the peninfula of the Arabs was into The firft 
Kedem and Arabab, as we learn from Scripture. Kedem, or 4vifion of 
the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Felix and Ara- Arabia. 


bia Deferta of Ptolemy, whofe limits and extent we thall foon 
define from that geographer. Arabah an{wered to that coun- 
try called, from Petra its metropolis, Arabia Petraa by Pto- 
lemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its fituation in refpe& of Italy, 
by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by Stephanus and Procopius, ac- 
cording to Ortelius. Mofes feems to have determined the 
bounds of this kingdom with a precifion worthy an accurate 
geographer, when he tells us, that on the fouth it reached to 
the fea of Suph, or the Red-/ea; on the weft to Paran and 
Tophel; on the north to Laban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, 
that is, to the borders of Syria; and on the eaft to Kadé/h- 
Barnea, eleven days journey from mount Horeb, As Arabah 
imports the weft, fo Kedem does the eaft ; and thefe fignifica> 
tions agree with the fituation of thofe regions. The Arabic 


> . 
verlion makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which, 


In one paflage AZofes, 


Tuns counter to fome other authors. 
apparently comprehends Chaldea under the name of Kedem ; 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The. firft 
inhabitants of 4rabah, or the weftern Arabia, were the Ca- 


. * °° LA 
? Diop. Sic. Srras. Prin. ubi fap. XENoPH. in dvaBedo. 
Prox. in Arab. Atwat, Kanun, Rasm, ABULFED. Got. 
&c. ubi fup. 


(B) Sind or Sindia is that large 


tra comprehending all thofe 


countries between India, Carma- 
nia, and Sigifan. On the fouth 
it is wafhed by the fea, which 
from thence is called the Sizdian 
fea, contiguous to the bay of 
Ormuz and the Indian ocean. Its 


metropolis is known by the name 
of Manfoura, according to the 
eaftern writers, The Sidon of the 
antients was fo denominated from 
Sindia, where it was produced 
in great abundance, ‘The drabs 
believe the people of this region 
to be the pofterity of Cham (2). 


(2) Strab. paff. Abulfed, apad Schult, ubi fup. Gol, in lex, & ad Alfragan, 


2 77- 
Vou. XVII. 


7Z, flubbim, 


3.38 


Ptolemy 
the jprft 

avuho di- 
vided it 

into three 
parts. 


fithhim, defcended from Mi/raim, 


ah, 
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the Caphtorim, and the 
Horites, who occupied mount Ser, before they were expelled 
from thence by E/au and his pofterity. Afterwards [/bmael 
and his de(cendents fettled here 5 and laft of all the Edomites, 
or Idumeans. As for Kedem, or the eaftern Arabia, it was. 
firft peopled by the fons of Foktan, who are reputed the ge- 
nuine Arabians ; though in procefs of time the Tfbmaelites 
{pread themfelves over this country. That fome of the Cufhites 
alfo poffeffed themfelves of part of it in early times, has been 
already obferved. The children of Abraham by his concubine 
Keturah \ikewife contributed towards replenifhing it with in- 
habitants, as appears from the facred hiftorian °. 

Prontemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula 
we are now upon into three parts.. Thefe he termed Arabia 
Petrea, Arabia Deferta, and Arabia Felix ; and fince his 


“time that divifion has generally prevailed. In order, therefore, 


to give our readers a fuccinét idea of every one of thefe pro- 
vinces, we fhall purfue the method he has obferved, and de- 


_ feribe them upon the plan he has laid down f. 


Arabia 
Petrza. 


Arasia PETRA on the’ eaft was contiguous to Syrza 
and Arabia Deferta ; on the weft to Egypt, or rather that 
neck of land feparating Africa from Afia, called at this day 


the ifthmus of Suez, and the (C) Heroopalitan gulph ; on 
ine . the 

€ Gacwnrer. ‘ubi fup. Deut. c. 1. ver. 1. c. it. ver. 8. Gen. 
é. xxv. ver, 6. Jos. c. iiver..3. . Jud. c. vi. ver.03.. Purw. 


lv. corr. & l.vi.c. 34. Srras. ubi fup. Procopius, StrE- 
‘pHanus ByzantT. & OrreLius apud Gagn. ubi fupra. Deut. 
c.i. ver. 1. Prox. Arab. ubi fup: . Jud. c. vi. ver. 3. & ver..33. 
Gen. c. xxix. ver. 1. Gaen, ubi fup. fect. iv. fub init. Gen. 
c. X. ver. 26—31. C. XXxVii. v. 25. & C. xxv. ver, I—Ig. Gacn. 
ubi fup. fect. vi. f Pro.. in Arab. 


(C) The Hercopolitan guiph 
received its name from the city 
of Hercopolis bordering upon it. 
This guiph, the weftern arm of 
the fea 4/-Kolzom, is the Yam 
Suph, or Yam Souph, The weedy 
fea, of the Scripture. The in- 
genious Dr. Shaw fuppofes it to 
have been fo called from the va- 
riety of a/ge and fuci that grow 
within its chanel, and, at low- 
water particularly, are left in 
great quantities upon the fea- 
fhore. Jf this be admitted, the 


word 1p /ouph has not been ren- 
dered fo properly fags by our 
tranflators, Exod. c. il. ver, 8. 
Jfa. c. xix. ver. 6. nor juncus 
or juncetum by Buxtorf. The fame 
worthy gentleman relates, that, 
whilft the furface of the fea is 
calm, fuch a -variety of madre- 
pores, fuci, and other marie ve- 
getables, prefent themfelves to 
the eye, that they refemble a 
foreft under water, agreeably to 
what we find obferved by Pliny. 
It may not be improper farther 

to 


a, 


; 
7 


7 
{ 
e 
i 
¢ 
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the north to Palaftine, the lake Afphaltites and Cele Syrta 3 
and on the fouth to Arabia Felix. “Chis tra@ did not admit of 
much cultivation, the greateft partof it being covered with dry 
fands, or rifing into rocks, interfperfed here-and-there with fome 
fruitful fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems to have been deno- 
minated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it went by 
the name of Rekem, and was the fame town that we find in 
Scripture ftiled Foktheel. Fofephus calls it Arke and Arakeme, 
which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekems as being only 
that word with an article prefixed. - Petra was the chief for- 
trefs of the Zdumeans, Edomites, or Nabathzans, as already 
obferved, and derived its name from its rocky fituation. It 
was acceflible only by one narrow path, wherein but few could 
Bo at once; which, with the fteepnefs of the afcent, rendered 
it almoft impregnable. Authors, however, differ (D) with 


to remark, that the Yam Souph 
was likewife denominated Yam 
Edom, or the fea of Evom, by 
the antient inhabitants of the 
countries adjoining to it. For 
the,fons of Edom, having pof- 
fefled themfelves of thofe parts, 
from their father Edom, call- 


ed the gulph we are now upon 


the fea of Evom. But the Greeés, 
who took this name from the 
Phenicians, rendered Yam Edom 
improperly zeujpe Otaaaa, The 
Red-fea, miftaking the word E dom 
for an appellative. However, 
they feem to have been well ap- 
prifed, that the name was not 
derived from any rednefs pecu- 
liar to this fea, or the territory 
bordering upon it. For dga- 
tharchides and Saidas exprefly 
affert, that 1t was fo denominated 
from one king Eyythras, who 
could be no other than E/fau or 
Edom, Though there are feve- 


regard 


ral thickets of the arundinaceous 
plants, at fome fmall diftances 
from the immediate banks of thé 
Yam Souph, yet none are obferyed 
either upon them, or growing 


out of the fea ; which is an ad-| 


ditional argument in favour of 
Dr. Shaw’s notion. The caftle 
and garifon of Adjeroute are 
fuppofed to occupy at prefent the 
fpot of ground on which the an« 
tient Heroopolts food (3). 

(D) It will be found difficult 
enough to determine the fitua- 
tion of Petra. Strabo places it 
three or four days journey from 
Jericho, and five days journey 
from the forelt of Paln-trees, 
which was upon the Red-/ea. 
Péiny makes it to be fix hundred 


“miles diftant from Gaza, and an 


hundred twenty-five miles from 
the Perfiaz gulph. But Reland 
and Ce//arius think, that the 
numbers have been changed, and 


(3) Shaw's geograph. obfervat. in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, &c. p. 342, 386, 


387, & altb, 


Exod, ¢. X..U. 19. c. Xili. v. 18, Ge. 


Strab. lib. xvi. Plin, 


“h, vis 6. 23. Mel. 2. iii. c. 8. Agatharchid. Cnid. edit. Oxon. p. 2. 2, Curt, 


——— 


Li vii. co 9. & f. x, co 1 


wold. ie pe 10, IL, ed, 2» 


Pbiloffrat. I. iii. cy 15. 
libro, p. 579. edit. Blanc, Prid, connect, of the biftory of the Old and New ef}, 


Avrian. in rer, Indicar. 


Z2 that 
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reoard to its fituation. Some think, that the city of Karak, 
or Krak, lying on the confines of Arabia and Syria, is the 
antient Petrg. According ta them, this fortre/s (for that 
the word fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers 
to the Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the book of 
Fofbua, the Charac Moab or Charac Moba of Ptolemy, and the 
Charakmoba of Stephanus. Others make this city to be the 
fame with Hagr or Hjr the capital of a diflri& in the king- 
dom of Hejaz. And, laftly, others believe Errakim, or Ar- 
rakeh, a place ina northerly direGtion from Hagr near Krak 
or Caracha, to correfpond with the Petra of the antients. 
None of thefe notions feems very remote from truth ; though 
the laft has been fo ftrongly fupported by the famous Mr. .d/- 


bertus Schultens, that, we think, it cannot be eafily over- 


turned 8. 


& Idem ibid. 


Ir 


Dr. SHaw’s phyfical obfervations, &c. or ‘an ef- 


fay towards the natural hiftory of Arabia Petra, p. 377, 378, 


& -feqe eds. 'e xv. ver: 3: 
por. Sicut. lib. xix. 


z Maccab. 
Srras. lib. xvi. 


c. 12. ver. 17g .Dio- 


JosePu. antig. lib. iv. 


c. 4. 7, & 1. xiv. c.9, & alib. pafl. Euszs. & Hizron. in Ar- 


kem. Puin. 1. vi. c. 28. 


Prox. in Arab. Petr. 


Stern. *By- 


zant. de urb. in voc. XagexuwBe. Dio, 1, Ixviii. p. 785, 786. 


Heropran. IL. iii. p. 528. 
au Eprest, clim. iii. par. 5. 
dit, bibl. voc. Petra. 


ATHANAS. epift. ad monach. SHariF 
PIOL. J. Voce 
Jud\co xd ver."37 
Euses. onomalt. urb. & loc. ad voc. Méree. 


CaLMET, in 
2. Mac. ce. xai. v2 17; 
2 Kine Cr xiv; 


ver. 7. -Ism, Aputrep. in Arab. Gouri note ad Alfraganum, 


Bocuarr. Chan. 


Pp. 96, 97. 


lib. i. 
ind. geograph. in vit. Salad. in voce. Errakimum. 
Gut. Tyr. lib. xxii] c. 2. & 5. 


Aus. ScHULT. 
Vide etiam 
Bern. Tuesaur. de acquif. 


Cc. 44. 


ter. fanét. Espn Hawxat apud Abulfed. & Ais. Scnutr. ubi 


fup. in voc. Caracha. 


that the true reading in the laft 
author isan hundred twenty-five 
miles from Gaza, and fix hun- 
dred miles from thePerfian gulph, 
Eufebius places Theman five miles 
from Petra, and Carcariaa day’s 
journey from the fame city. Some 
geographers believe, that there 
were more than one Petra. St. 
Athanafius difting uithes two, one 
in Paleftine, and the other in 
Arabia. . Petra, the capital of 
Arabia Petra, is appropriated 
to Palefline by the author of the 


antient Notitia ecclefiaftica, being 
the metropolis of what was called 
the Third Palaftine.  Eufebius 
and St. Ferom alfo extend Pa/a- 
Jtine_as far as the Red-/ea, to 
Eloth. Father Calmet {uppofes 
the Petra called Sela by Ifaiah, 
and the author of the book of 
kings, to have been feated in the 
land of Moaé, or the eaftern part 
of Idumea, and afterwards named 
Foktheel ; whereas the other, 
called Rekem, was, according to 
him, fituated in the fouth Jdumea, 


or 


— 


; GERKL 


Ir cannot be fuppofed, that fuch a barren region fhould Toauns in 
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abound .with large and populous cities ; and therefore moft of Arabia 
thofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us by Petrea, 


Ptolemy, muft be confidered as infignificant and obfcute. The: 
principal places appertaining to drabia Petra, taken notice 
of by Scripture, befides thofe already mentioned, were Paran, 
Duma, and ‘Pithom. Paran, the Phara of Ptolemy, gave 
name to a famous defert adjoining to it. Duma ftood upon 
mount Ser ; and, from what the prophet J/aiah intimates, 
was probably a place of fome confideration. Hercopolis, on 
the weftern extremity of the Arabian gulph, is by fome fup- 
pofed to be Pithom, built by the Z/raelites for Pharaoh, du- 
ring their fervitude in Egypt, and the Patumos or Patumon of 
Herodotus. Be that as it will, it is certain the Septuagint and 
Coptic verfions countenance fuch a fuppofition, the one ren- 
dering Gofben Heroopalis, and the other Pethom. The gene- 
tality of the antient geographers have ranked this city amongft 
thofe belonging to Egypt ; but Herodotus was of another opi- 
nion. Haura, Zathag or Zatha, and Zize, three modera 
places of this country, correfpond tolerably well with the 
Auara, Zanaatha, and Ziza of Ptolemy; but as for Ly/a, 
Gypfaria, Gerafa, and moft, if not all, the other villages and 
towns enumerated by that geographer, fcarce any foot{teps or 
traces of them are now to be feen 5. 


_ Tue moft confiderable nations inhabiting this traGt, in the Nations of 
earlier ages, were the [/hmaelites, the Nabatzi or Nabatheans, Arabia 


the Cedrai or Kedareni, and the Agareni or Hagareni (E).? etrea, 
Of 


SrgepPu. Byzanr. de urb. HiEronymus 
apud Salmaf. in Solin. p. 344. Gen. c. xxi. ver. 21. Num.c.x. 
wer 2. 6 Usa¥. €. XXi-\ Vero 11. Exod..¢.4. ‘ver. tt LXX. in 
Gen. c. xlvi. ver. 28, 29. & Interv. Aicypr. ibid. Gur. Bon- 
jour. in monument. Coptic. feét.z1. Heropor. |. ii. c. 158. 
Vide Cexvar. geogr. ant. 1. iv. c.1. par. 1. fect, 7. & chart. 
geograph. Arab. a Sen. & Sat. ed. 


4 Prot. ubi fupra. 


or Arabia Petrea, or the country 
of the Amalekites. The fame au- 
thor, together with M. Ti//e- 
mont, alfo believes, that the capi- 
tal of the Hagarenes, ineffectually 
attacked by Trajan, was different 


. from the city weare now upon(4). 


(E) To thefe we may add the 
inhabitants of the wildernefs of 
Mahon, called in Scripture Mehu- 
nim, who bordered upon Gerar 
and Pharan, and confequently 
were feated in the neighbourhood 
of Egypt. For a further account 


(4) Strab. Plin, Fofeph. Dis. Cellar. geogr. ant. L. iii, c. 14, Reland. Pa- 
left. 1. iti. p. 927, 928. Vid. etiam SS. Script. pag. P, Auguft, Calmet, in 
aoc, Petra; ut & D, Tillem, in Traj. art. xxiv. p. 224. 
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Of thefe the J/bmaclites were the moft potent, if they did not 
comprehend_all the reft. The Nabatheans and Kedareni appa- 
rently deduced their names from Nebaioth and Kedar, the fons 


‘of Ismael, and confequently ought to be looked upon either 


as branches of the [/hmaelites, or in all refpeéts as the fame 
nation with them. It is probable the defcendents of Adidian, 
one of Abraham’s fons by Keturah, feated themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of the J/bmaelites ; fince we find the fame peo- 
ple called in Scripture [/bmaelites end Midianites. Amongft 
the antient Greeks and Romans, the inhabitants of Arabia Pe- 
trea and Arabia Deferta, at leaft the bulk of them, for many 
ages, went by the names of Arabes, and Nabatei, Nauatai, 
or Nabate. They extended themfelves, according to St. Fe- 


rom, from the Red-fea to the Euphrates ; and all the traétthey | . 


inhabited was, from them, denominated Nabatena. Nay, fo 
numerous, wére the Nabathzans, that we find them mixed 
with the Reubenites, Gadites, and people of AZoab. ‘The Ce- 
drazi or Kedareni and Chanclei feem to have been intermixed 
with them. Cellarius places the Cedrgi near the northern 
confines of Arabia Felix. The Midianites made a fettlement 
behind the E/enitic gulph, and incorporated themfelves with 
the Cujbites. If the Hagareni did not correfpond intirely with 
the [/bmaelites, they mutt have been nearly related to them. 
Kimchi infinuates, that they were originally the children of 
flagar by an Arab, after fhe had left Abraham ; but others 
rather apprehend they affumed their name from ‘the ftony re- ~ 
gion they inhabited. Cellarius thinks, that at firft they muft 
have been but an obfcure people, though neither Trajan nor 
Severus could reduce their metropolis, according to Dia. 
Their territory bordered upon the land of Moab, as may be 
inferred from Scripture. In after-ages, the names of all the 
nations here touched upon were abforbed in that of Saracens, 
which, continued famous for feveral centuries over the eaftern 
and weftern parts of the world. - It is obfervable, that the ¥e- 
rufalem Targum ftiles the [/hmaelites Saracens. That the Ar- 
raceni of Pliny were the Saraceni of Ptolemy and Diofcorides, 
may be evinced by feveral: arguments: 1. The fame proper 
name has fometimes anS, and fometimes avowel, for its initial 
letter, So wefind “Aauuducods and Saruuducods, Avs eduote Oe 
and Zicvdpednomros, Eeiravie and Set:rayia, “‘Yaoipétus and 
Sracipatus, Apher and Zegdctior, Elana, and Selana, Sam- 


ef 4rabia Petreg, or thecountry lume of he Univerfal hiflory 
of this people, our readers may (¢), a pint: 
save recourfe to the fourth yo- 


(5) 2 Chron, Co xxuL were 7. Univerf, bift, wol. iv, p. 150, not, (Gc). 
nites 


“tween mount Sinai and the afore 
Kolzom. 5. The defert of Sinai,,which is feparated from that 


. bia, according to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. 
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nite, and Amnite, &c. 2. Ptolemy affigns the. fame fitua- 
tion to the Saraceni, that Pliny does to the Arracent. 
3. They had both the fame origin, and deduced their names 
from that of the fame city. This will more evidently appear 
from the account we fhall vive of the Saracens in the follow- 
ing fetion '. 

BEFrore we leave Arabia Petrea, 
us to touch upon the following remarkable places : 
town of Colzum or Kolzom, giving name to the fea adjoinin 
to it, the Cly/ma, as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which {too 
on the weftern extremity of the Red-/ea, near the {pot where 
the city of Suez was afterwards erected, and not far from the 
antient Heroopalis. 2. The wildernefs of Sdur or Shur, which 
extends from the extremity of the Hereopalitan gulph, now 
called by the Arabs the weftern arm of the fea 4/ Kolzom, to 


‘the defert of Paran. 3. The wildernefs of Paran, extend- 


ing from the former defert to mount Sinai. 4. The 


wildernefs of Siz, contiguous to the former, and lying be- 
faid branch of the fea 4/ 


, and difficult ways, that take up 
It is a beautiful plain, more than a 
league in breadth, -and near three in length, lying open. to- 
wards the N. E. where paffengers enter it; but is clofed up 
to the fouthward by fome of the lower eminences of mount 
Sinai. 6. The mounts Ca/ius and Sinat, which were in Ara- 

7. Ezionga- 
ber, a celebrated port in the reigns of Solomon and ‘fehofaphat, 
now called Meenah el Dfahab, the Port of Gold, on the Ela- 
nitic gulph of the Red-fea. 8. The promontory of Paran 
between the Hercopolitan and Elanitic gulphs, mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 9. Adra, in the northern part of Arabia Petraa, 
an epifcopal fee, over which Proclus prefided at the council 
of Chakedon, according to Lucas Holftenius. 10. Elufa, 
which, according to the Feru/alem Targum, feems to have 


of Sin by many windings 
twelve hours in pafling. 


i Diop. Sic. Lii. & iii, Ovip. metam. 1. i. ver. 61. Srras. 
L xvie Pun. lib. v. c. 11. Lvi.c. 28. & lib. 211,617» pHLPI- 
puan. heref. ix. 1 Macc. c..ix. ver. 35- SrepH, ByzanT. de 
urb. Prot. ubi,fupra. Gen. c. xxv. ver. aati EES XXXViie 
ver. 25. 27. HizronyM. in loc. Hebr. & alib.  Plal. Ixxxiii. 
ver. 6. & Krmwcut in loc, Dro, ubi fup. & alib. Eus&s. in voc, 
Madian. Procor. de bell. Perf. lib. 1. ¢. 17+ 19. Marcian. 
Heracreor. peripl. Sin. Arab. Bocuart. Phal, l.iv.,.¢c..2, '& 
alib. pafl. CELLar. geog. ant. 1. iii. c. 14. Tare. Higroson. 
in Gen. c. xxxvii, ver. 25. Is. Casaus. in comment, ad Scrab. 
p. 32. col. 2. Gacy. ubi fap. fect. 8, 9, & alib. 
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our readers will expect Some re- 
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q Arabia 
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correfponded with Sur, and was likewife the feat of a bi- 
fhop. 11. Bofra, twenty-five miles from Adra, a town of 
this region greatly honoured by Trajan, and called alfo Philip- 
popolis, from the emperor Philip, furnamed Arabs by Aure- 
lus Vidtor. 12. Moca, a city taken notice of by a medal of 
Antoninus Pius as governed by its own laws. We {hall pafs 
over in filence -here every thing relating to the Ammonites, 
Moabites, Edomites or Idumaans, Amalehites, and Midianites, 
though fettled in Arabia Petra, fince they have been already 
treated of at large in the fecond volume of this hiftory *, 
ARABIA DESERTA was bounded on the north by the Zu- 
phrates, which, bending its courfe eafterly, feparated it from 
Mefopotamia (F) ; on the welt by Syria, Fudea, and Arabia 
Petrea ; on the eaft'by Chaldea and Babylonia, or more pre- 
cifely by a ridge of mountains dividing it from thofe coun- 
tries ; and on the fouth by Arabia Felix, from whence it was 
likewife disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. The Cauchabeni, 
according to Ptolemy, inhabited that part of this province 
bordering upon the Euphrates, as the Batanei did that upon the 
confines of Syria. “Fhe Agubeni and Rhaabeni were placed 
more foutherly, towards the frontiers of Arabia Felix 3 and by 
the Perfian gulph the Orcheni. Under the Cauchabeni, near 
the borders of Babylonia, the 4fit@ had their habitation ; and 
above the Rhaabeni the Mafani. In the interior part the 
Agrai were feated ; and in the mountainous region, near Cha/- 
daa, the Marteni or Martini. - A)l thefe nations, or rather 
tribes, except the Aifite and Agrei, were very obfcure ; but 
thofe deferving fome regard, a word or two concerning them 
may not prove unacceptable to our readers !. 


» © Gort note ad Alfragan. p- 88. 144, 145. Pror. Hiero- 
NyM. JosEpu. antiq. 1. viii. c. 2, & alib. Duop. Sic. Srrag. 
STepH. Byzant. ubi fup. Sazmas. in Solin. P- 344. Aur. 
Vicr. Tare. Hrgrosor. & Lucas Housrenius, apud Cellar, 
ubi fup. Ammian. Marcet. 1. xiv, c.27. ed. Valef. Num. An- 
tonin, Pii apud Patin. aliique num, ant. apud Cellar. in loc, citat. 
Suaw ubi fup, p. 341—358, 1 Pro. ubi fup. 


(F) It appears from Strabo, 
that all the 4raé tribes bordering 
on Meéfopotamia, from their way 
of life, were by the Greeds and 
Romans denominated Arabes Sce- 
nite. That roving people, whom 
fome authors make the fame 


(6) Strab. 1. xvi. p. 526. 
etiam Chr, Cellar. geogr, antig. 2, iii, 


PUATAN: C: 


with the Saracens and Nabathe- 
ans, difperfed themfelves over fe- 
veral parts of Arabia Petrea 
and Arabia Felix, as well as 
through almoft every diftri@ of 
this barren province (6). 


24. & 16. & Lyi c. 28. Vide 


& Id. p. 586, 587. 594, 


BocHAaRT 


i 
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¥. Bocuart fuppofes the #/ite to have inhabited that trat The Bfite. 


where the holy and patient Fob was feated. 
Ptolemy wrote ’Aucizas Aufite 
por, fettling here, gave name t 
tion, it muit be owned, as we 


He believes, that 


3 and that Uz the fon of Ng- 
o the whole diftri&. This no- 
ll as the emendation that fup- 


ports it, is not void of a good degree of probability. For the 
Septuagint verfion renders in the land of Uz ev x@pa Adcitis ty 
in the land of the Aufite ; and Haran or Charra, where Te- 
rah’s family refided, was on the oppofite bank of the Eu- 
Phrates, and confequently in the neighbourhood of this place. 
Add to this, that the Chaldeans and Sabeans are reprefented 


as ‘7ob’s neighbours in Scripture ; 
extremely well with the country 
being contiguous to Chaldza, 
lemy, a city called Sade fituated in it. 


bor’s fecond fon ; 


and we find, adjoinin 
diftri called Bufitis, of which Elhu, 


which circumftance agrees 
of the 4ujite or Efita, as 
and having, according to Plo- 
Further, Buz was Na- 
g to this territory, a 
one of “Fod’s fricnds, 


Was a native ; and another of them came from Yema or The- 


m4, a2town of Arabia Deferta, 


From which confiderations, 


Might be offered, we may infe 
territory of the Aufite or fEfite, 


“Country ™, 


r, that the land 


not very remote from hence. 
as well as feveral others that 
of Uz, and the 
were one and the fame 


THE Agrzi lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon the 
Akirts of Arabia Petrea ; which poflibly may have induced fome 


Tearned men tocall them Agrai, 
With the Hagareni above-ment 


in Arabia Petrea. 


and make them the fame people 
ioned, whom we have placed 
If this be admitted, they muft have pof- 


fefled a good part of Arabia, and been much more powerful 


than Cellarius is willing to all 
is certain Pliny takes notice of the Agrai, 
er Agra; that, in the cabinets of the 


ow them. 


Be that as it will, it 
and the city of Era 
Curious, antique (G) 

coins 


™ Bocuart. Phal. 1. ii. ¢. 8. Vers. Sepruac. in Job. c. i. 
Frip. Spansem. in Jobi hift. p. 50. Gen. c. xxii. ver. 21. Jos. 


©. Xxxii. ver, 2, &c. 


(G) ‘That the coins here men- 
tioned belonged to this city, feems 
plain, not only from the legend 
they exhibit, but likewife from 
the workmanhhip, tafte, and man- 
ner of them, fince they agree in- 
‘irely with thofe of the cities in 


a 


the neighbourhood of Pale/fine. 
They prove therefore P/izy’s text 
to have been corrupted, and that 
his prefent Zgra was originally 
Agra. That Fupiter fhould have 
been honoured with fuch an ap- 
pellation, will not appear ftrange, 

when 
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coins have been difcovered, with the words ZEYT= ATPEY2 
Jupiter of Agra, or Jupiter the protector of Agra, upon them 
and Jaftly, that the fituation the Oriental geographers afhe 
Hagr, a name not very remote from Azra, is not incompat 
ble with fuch a fuppofition. But as it is not a matter of an 
great moment whether the 4grai and Hagarent were the fam 
people or not, whether their territories were extenfive, ¢ 
confined within narrow bounds, we leave our readers to tak 

which fide of the queftion they pleafe ". . 
Some ca- Tr is very well known, that the antient Itureans, Edom 
rious par sos, Nabatheans, people of Kedar, and other nations fettle 
siculars in Arabia Petraa, led, for the moft part, a wandering life 
— ?Jike their pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, without houfe: 
Deferta, tOWNS, OF any fixed habitations. By far the greateft part ¢ 
" both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, defolat 
wildernefs, no otherwife diverfified than by plains covered wit 
fand, or mountains confifting of naked rocks and precipices 
neither were they ever, unlefs fometimes at the equinoxe: 
refrefhed with rain. The few vegetables, therefore, whic 
they produced, muft have been ftinted by a perpetual drought 
and the nourifhment afforded them by the noéturnal dews fuf 
ficiently impaired by the intenfe heat of the fun in the day 
Throughout the fandy deferts were found huge mountains ¢ 
fand, formed by the violence of the winds, that continuall 
blew over them in the day-time, though they ceafed in th 
night. As for wells and fountains, they were fo very rare i 
thefe parts, that it is no wonder they fhould have occafione 
fo much ftrife and contention. However, notwithftindin 
the natural fterility of the tract we are now upon, thofe va 
plains of fand above-mentioned were here-and-there_ inter 
fperfed with fruitful fpots, which appeared like fo many littl 
iflands furrounded by an immenfe ocean, as has been obferve 
by Pliny. Thefe being rendered extremely delightful by foun 
tains, rivulets, palm-trees, a variety of vegetables, and mo 
excellent fruits, the Zrabs, with their flocks, encamped upo 


® Jacos. DE Barry apud Reland. Paleft. tom. ii. p. 933, | 
feq. Pun. 1. vi. c.28. Prov. ubi fup. Monam. Atrrat 
in clim. ii. aftronom. c. g. ut & Gox. in loc. & lex. Arab. Vice 
etiam not. ad Curist. CELLAR. geogr. ant, 1. ill, c. 14. p. 59: 
& AxsuLrFep. in Arab. ; 


when we confider the Diana Jo Clarius, &c. of the antien 
Ephefia, Apollo Delphicus, Apol- (7). 


(7) Facoh. de Barry apud Hadrian, Reland. Palejf. tom. ii. p. 933, & fe 
Vide etiam Plin, Macroh, Ge. €§ Cellar, geogr, ant, l, iii, ce 14. pr es fi 


fom 


i 
i, 
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ome of them, and, having confumed every thing there, re- 
ired to others, as is the cuftom of the Bedoweens at this day. 
Such fruitful {pots were likewife frequent in Libya, and by 
the Egyptians called Auafes or Abafes, as we learn from Strabo. 
The barren part of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red- 
fea, was, in like manner, interfperfed with fuch Abafes ; 
which probably gave name to the Abafeni, a-nation fettled 
there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A body. of thefe, 
crofling the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, pafled into Ethiopia, 
which from them received the denomination of Abaffia. This, 
notwithftanding what has been advanced to the contrary by 
M. Ludolfus, appears to us much more likely, than that either 
the drabs or Ethiopians fhould have been called Abaffines, 
from we know not what mixture peculiar to the former na- 
tion. For the very notion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to 
the whole ftream of Oriental antiquity, and even tothe facred 
Writings themfelves, as our readers will} eafily colle& from 
fevera] paflages of this hiftory.. It is certain the Nudi- 
aus (H), a people inhabiting part of Libya Interior, abound- 
ing with <Abafes, and Ethiopia, went antiently under the 
appellation of 4bafeni ; which adds no {mall weight to 
Our. opinion. That even the fruitful part of Arabia Felix 
itfelf fhould be called Abafene, is not to be wondered at, 
fince it might as well derive this name from Arabia Pe- 
Hlerodian and Dio, who have given an account of Severus’s 
iméa, as it did from thence that of Arabah or Arabia. 
For, that Arabia Petrea was ftiled Abafene, appears from 
*Xpedition into this country, in conjunétion. with a coin of 
that emperor, having on the reverfe the word ABAZHNQN, 


{(H) That the Nubians were a 
ranch of the antient Erhiopians, 
ippears from Ariffotle, Ptolemy, 
nd others ; and that the Erhio- 
Jans were nearly related to the 
seyptians, after confulting Hero- 
tus, Diodorus, and Strabo, no 
ne can doubt, The Exhiopic 
nd Egyptian languages therefore, 
1 early ages, muft have been, in 
‘manner, the fame ; which like- 
fife may be immediately col- 
éted from the aforefaid authors. 


(8) Herodot. Lit. Strab. 1. xvii. 


Diod, Sic. 1. iii. 


Auafes or Abafes, therefore, was 
probably an Erhjopic as well as an 
Egyptian word.. Now, that the 
Arabic tongue antiently agreed 
with the E¢hiopic, cannot well be. 
denied, fo uncommon an affinity 
betwixt them remaining to this 
day ; fo that Auafes or Abafes 
may be confidered likewife asa 
word ufed by the antient Arabs. 
Thefe points add great weight to 
the conjecture here propofed (8). 


Ariftot. bift. animal. I. viii, 


12, Ptol. Liv. c.8. Hefych, in voc. NiBar-Mvyuctow Steph. Byxant. de 
‘b, Suid, Nonncfus apud Phot. Vide etiam Plin. 1. vi. c.29. Elmacin. hift. 
are dete 6 17, G Bochart, Phal, lity 6423. Nive 6 26, Ges 
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exhibited by Goltzius. And this takes off the whole force, 
the objeétion offered by M. Lud:/fus againft the etymon « 
Abafene or Abaffia here propofed °. ‘i | 

TxoucH Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift « 
the towns appertaining to 4rabia Deferta, our seaders wi 
be apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that fer 
of them were places of any great repute. hit geographe 
makes Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city of fome note o 
account of the bridge over which Alexander and Dariz 
marched their refpe€tive armies, its frontier on the fide of A% 
fopotamia ; but Pliny and Stephanus think this town belonge 
to Syria. Near the mountains feparating 4rabia from Chai 
daa ftood Themma, Thema, or Lema, fo called from Them 
or Tema the fon of I/mael, mentioned in Scripture; for th 
I/bmaelites extended themfelves from the land of Havilah nez 
the Euphrates to the confines of Egypt. Seba was upon th 
borders of Arabia Felix, and founded probably by Seba Abra 
ham’s grandfon ; fince all that patriarch’s children by Kets 
rah, according to Méofes, moved towards the eaft. Gadirtha 
Auzara, Audattha or Adittha, Balatea, Pharga, Belsnee 
and the other antient cities fituated along the banks of th 
Euphrates, have long fince difappeared ; unlefs we will alloy 
fome traces of Audattha, or Adittha, and Balatea, to be ti 
vifible in the'modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammea, Ida 
éara, and ‘fucdra, towards the Perfian gulph, are equall 
obfcure ; except the prefent 4/-Kere fhould be thought t 
bear fome refemblance to the two latter. Salma, Calathu/e 
Arrade, Tedium, Odagena, Luma, Dumetha, &c. in th 
mediterranean parts ; Artemita and Abera on the fkirts ¢ 
Arabia Felix; Thauba, Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Choce, Be 
rathena, &c. to the northward ; never probably made an 
confiderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salm 
feems at this day to be preferved in mount Salma, of Duma 


° Herop. Srras. Mev. Puin. &c. paff. Suaw, ubi fupr: 


‘Srras. 1. ii. & alib. Casaus. in Strab. 1, xvii, p. 71g. Pui 


l.v. c. 25. Voyage aucamp du Grand Emir, par le chevalic 
D’Arvigux, pafl. Voyagede PArab. heur, p. 121. 123, & 
Scaic. in comput. ecclef. Aithiop. de emend. temp. lib: vi 
Univerf. hift. vol. xviii. p.275—-278. Batru. Texrezivs, lib. 
c. 2. p.s5. J. Lupotr. comment. ad hift. ZEthiop, P- GF Osu8) 
52. Nonnosusapud Phot. Hesycu. in voc. Noda Muypato 
Aristor. hift, animal. I. viii. c. 12. Srepa. Byzanr. de url 
Prou. lib. iv. c. 8. Gore. Ermacin. hift. Sar. lib. i. c. 1 
Dio, ubi fupra. Heropian. lib. iii. c. 28. edit. Oxon. 167: 
Huserrus Gourzivs in thefaur. rei antiquar. p. 217. edit. An 
uerp. 1618. = 


e 
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tha in Dawmat-al-Fandal, of Aurana in Auran, and of Alata’ 
in Aladi, we think, cannot well be denied ». 
__ ARABIA FELIX was limited on the north by the two pro- Arabia 
vinces or kingdoms juft defcribed ; on the fouth by the Ery- Felix. 
threan fea; on the eaft and weft by part of that fea, toge- 
ther with the 4rabian and Perfian gulphs. In fhort, it pretty 
nearly anfwered to that traét, which is looked upon as the 
Proper peninfula of the drabs by the Oriental geographers, 
Strabo tells us, that in his time it was divided into five king- 
doms, which well enough correfponds with the divifion of the 
Proper Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Ya- 
mama ; to which fome add Bahrein, as a fixth. But the 
more exact make this a part of Jrdé, and therefore come 
Nearer to an agreement with Strabo. However, others reduce 
them all to two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehdima, Najd, and Yamama. The prin- 
cipal nations taken notice of by the antients as fettled here 
were the Sabei, Gerrei, Minzi or Minnei, Atramita, Ma- 
‘vanite, Catabani, Afcite, Homerite, Sapphorite, Omanite, 
‘Saraceni, Nabathei, Thamydeni, Bnizomene, &c. As the 
limits and fituation of thefe nations cannot be determined with 
‘any manner of precifion, we fhall be as concife as poffible in 
the particular geography of the Happy Arabia 4 

THE Sabai feem to have poffefled a very confiderable ter- The Sabz, 
ritory in the fouthern and beft part of this peninfula. Their 
country was greatly celebrated amongft the antients for the 
vaft quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or Saba, its 
metropolis, according to the antient geographers, ftood upon 
an hill, at no very confiderable diftance from the Red-/ea, 
being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was defended by 
a caftle, and, as has been fuppofed by many learned men, 
together with the 4raé nation in general, the refidence of the 
queen of Sheba. Howeyer, provided we allow the modern 
Miareb in the province of Hadramaut to correfpond with the 
antient Saéa, this laft muft have been feated more to the 
fouth, and near the coaft of the Erythrzan fea, or, as it is 
now called, the /zdian ocean. And that the modern AZa- 
reb anfwers to Saba, muft be admitted at leaft extremely 
probable from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions 
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Mariaba or Meriaba, the fame words apparently with 17a- 
reb, as the capital of the Sabei; but is intirely filent as to the 
city of Saba. According to the eaftern geographers, the 
town of Méreb or Maraé is fomething above three days jour- 
ney from Sanaa the capital of Yaman, in an eattern direction: 
From the fame authors it alfo appears, that Saba was originally 
the name of a diftrift, as well as a city, which could only be 
deemed a fmall part of the kingdom of Yaman. But that 
this diftri@ fhould have been always confined to the province of 
Hadramaut or Shibam, if not a part of it, as they feem to 
infinuate, cannot be allowed ; fince frankincenfe, for the pro- 
du€tion of which the territory of the Sabai was fo famou-, is 
only found in the province of Shibr, different from that of 
Hadramaut. The Arabs affert both the town and diftri&t to 
have been fo denominated from Saba the fon of Fexhab, and 
grandfon of Yoktan, whofe name imports to lead into capté- 
vity, becaufe he was the firft who reduced men to a ftate of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian gulphs the 
eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The maritim 
towns were Marana, Marma, (1) Coralia, Sabatha, &c. and 
inland cities Na/fcus, Cardaua, Carnus, &c. Rhegama of 
Rhegma, founded probably by Raamah the fon of Cu/h, feated 
on the Perfian gulph, feems likewife to have appertained to 
the Sabai ©. pene. 

Tue Gerrzi and Minzi, according to Strabo, brought vat 
quantities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, from 
the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the fea-ports 3 
which is a ftrong prefumption of their being two tnbes or 
cantons of the Sabci. We find the towns of Bilena or Bil- 
bana, Gera, and Magindana, mentioned by Ptolemy as be- 
longing to the Gerrzi; and the AZinzi, a powerful nations 
joined with the Gerrei by Diodorus and Strabo. The laft 


Drop. Sic. lib. iii, Acatuarcutp. Cyrp. peripl. p. 63: 
Prov. ubi fupra. Dronys. perieg. v. 927, &c. Gori note 
ad Alfraganum, p..86,87. Geogr. Nub.clim. ii. par. 6, & alib. 


(I) It is poffible, that this 
town might be feated on fome 
part of the Red fea abounding 
with coral, efpecially fince that 
fea was famous for the produ@tion 
of this marine vegetable ; which 
if we admit, it may appear pro- 
bable, that Corolia reccived its 
name from the cora/in its neigh- 
bourhood. Notwithftanding what 


(9) Plin. pas C. 2. NSebind, lex, pentaglot, in voc, San. 


has been advanced by P/iny, the 
word cora/ feems to be of Orzental 
extraction: For 5 yp byain, o1 
Sain fignifies 2 thorn, a nettle, 
a thiftle, &c. which are vegeta- 
bles, and confequently bear fome 
analogy to coral. Some may 
perhaps imagine, that cora/ was 
fo denominated from the town we 
are here {peaking of (g). 
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author calls the region of the Minai Minea or Meinea, and 
_ Makes its northern trontiers feventy days journey from 4ilah, 
Its principal city was Carna or Carana, called, as fhould feem, 
 Carnus by Pliny, and placed by him in the country of the 
_ Sabzi ; which brings no fmall acceffion of ftrength to what 
‘we have juft advanced. Some authors take notice of the 
_ Charmei as a people contiguous to the Minei and Gerrei 3 but 
deliver nothing of moment concerning them §. 

As for the 4tramite or Adramite, they undoubtedly inha- The Adra. 
bited part at leaft of the province at this day named Hadra- mitz. 
maut or Hadramutta, and confequently were a tribe of the 
Sabai. Their metropolis was called Sadota or Sabatha, as 
may be inferred from Pliny and Ptolemy; befides which the 
Port of Caze, at the fouthern extremity of drabia Felix, be- 
longed to them. Xibdn, or Shibam, and Tezim, are now the 
Principal towns of Hadramaut, both of them about a day’s 
journey from the Indian ocean. Shibdm ftands upon a rough 
and rocky mountain of the fame name, is fortified with a 
Citadel of great ftrength, and rendered almoft impregnable by 
its fituation. It goes likewife under the name of Hadramaut 

- amongtt the 4rabs, lies in about 13° 30° N. latitude, and is 
feven days journey from Aden. The province was denominated 
Hadramaut from one of the fons of ‘foktan, whofe defcendents 
firft peopled it. Shibam and Tezim were alfo: the names of 
two tribes, who founded, and fettled themfelves in, the ci- 
ties fo called, as we learn from the 4rab hiftorians. Lbifma, 
Dama, Egifthe, Trulla, Maphath, and other places fixed 
by Ptclemy here, deferve not the leaft attention ¢. 

THe Maranite or Maranenfes mutt have been in the neigh- The Maras 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- nitz. 
tend to afcertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Adara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental geographers *. 

Cerrarius makes the Catabani a people of good confi- The Cataq 
deration ; which is confirmed by Pliny, who tells us, that bani. 
the Larendani, Catabani, and Gebanitz, had many towns, par- 
ticularly Nagia and Tamna that contained 6 5 temples. Zamna 
mutft have been the feat of fome Arad prince governing the 
Catabani, according to Strabo ; from whence we may con- 
clude, that they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretching 
out as far to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius fays, 
that the word fignifies a violent heat; and that the country 


s Diop. Ste. Lifi. Srras. 1. xvi, * Pix. ubi fup, 
Prov. ibid. Gorrr not. ad Alfragan. p. 82. a Prok. 
viii. Corsopin & Esn Joun. apud Gol. ubi fupra, p- 84. 
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was fo denominated from its being greatly expofed to the folar 
rays, whofe heat there is very intenfe. But as many other 
places in Arabia were fubject to the fame inconvenience, our 
readers may poffibly fuppofe it rather to have deduced its name 
from Tema the fon of J/bmael, whofe pofterity, in procefs of 
time, might fettle themfelves in it. This feems to be con- 
firmed by Almotarezxi, who fays, that [/bmael himfelf refided 


in Araba, a diftri&t of Tehama. Tebala, the capital of Teha- 
ma, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala, the fon of 


Midian, ftands in the road from AZecca to Sanaa, the metro- 


olis of Yaman". ; 

Tue Afcite pofleffed all that traé about the promontory 
Syagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including, as 
fhould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mabra. 
Nay, they mutt have fpread themfelves much farther, if we 
f{uppofe Ha/ec, a maritim town on the coaft of Hadramaut, 
to have been fo denominated from them. Whether any traces 
of the Afcite are ftill vifible in AZa/kat an Arab town on the 
bay of Ormuz, a little above a degree north of the extremity 
of cape Ras al Ghat, and almoft under the tropic of Cancer, 
we muft fubmit to the judgment of our curious and inquifitive 
readers “. 

PTroLeMy mentions the Homerites as a nation feated in the 
fouthern parts of Arabia Felix, and bounded on the eaft by 
the Adramite, or province of Hadramaut. His Arabie Em- 
porium he likewife places in their country, as Pliny does his 
Maffala. Some authors make them the fame people with the 
Sabeans, whillt others confider them in a different light. For 
our part, we look upon Sabei and Homerita to have been dif- 
ferent names of the fame nation, and are countenanced 
herein by the Oriental hiftorians. For thefe inform us, that 
the Sabeans were called Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of 
their great anceftor Saba; and that they ruled over almoft the 
whole country of Yaman. ‘Though the kingdom of the 
Hamyarites, or Homerites, was at length tranflated from the 
princes of Hamyar to the defcendents of Cahlan his brother 
yet they all retained the title of king of Hamyar. We find 
them ftiled Jmmireni by Theodorus Leéfor, and Theophanes 
Byzantius gives them the name of Ethiopians, infinuating 
them to be the Aacrobii of Herodotus, which yet we are by 
no means difpofed to admit. They made a great figure amonett 


: Cerrar. ubi fup. p. 598, 599. Prin. Prov. Srepu. Byzanr. 
ubi fup. Gori not. ad Alfragan. p.g5. Ketesaus in lib. de 
etymis locor. apud Gol. ubifup. p. 85. Geogr. Nubienf. & Ya- 
cir ibid. Atmorarezzi in Mogreb apud Cl. Pocockium, in not 
ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 33. “Prox, & Apunrep. in Arab. _ 
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the antient 4raés before the time of Achammed, as will more 
fully appear in the fequel of this hiftory *. 

{ Tuer Sapphorite of Ptolemy cennot be confidered as a 7}, Sap- 
people diftinét from the Homerites, notwithftanding the au- phoritas 
thority of Ptolemy and Cellarius. "They were only the citi- ; 
zens of Sapphar, or, as Pliny has it, Saphar, a city of note 
~ in the dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy affigns this place 
_~ @ pofition nearly agreeing with that of the prefent Sanaa, 

which we cannot help looking upon as extremely probable, 
efpecially as Saphar is affirmed to be the metropolis of this 
country by Pliny. The Arabs believe, that all the moun- 
tainous part of the region producing frankincenfe went, in the 
earlieft times, by the name of Sephar ; from whence the ex- 
cellent Golius concludes this traét to have been the mount Se- 
phar of Mofes. A ftrong prefumption of the’truth of which 
notion is, that Dhafdr, the fame word with the modern 

» Arabs as the antient Saphar, is the name of a town in Shibry 

the only province of Arabia bearing frankincenfe, on the 
coaft of the Judian ocean, five parafangs from (K) Aderbdt. 

_ This we learn from Safieddin, who likewife informs us, that 
| this thuriferous mountainous country of Dhafar is about three 
days journey long, and of an equal breath, Bochart therefore’ 
deferves little regard, when he intimates, that the We/ha of 
Mafes was the Muza of Ptolemy, or the Adecha of the mo- 
derns, a celebrated port of the Red Sea, about four or five 
days journey from Dhafar ; fince this is much too narrow 

an extent of territory to receive all the pofterity of the thir- 
teen fons of foktan, as we are aflured by Ado/es the tract be= 
tween Mejha and Sephar did. For which reafon we cannot 
help preferring the fentiment of R. Saadias and R. Abraham 
Zachutus, who aflert Mefha to be Mecca; efpecially fince 

it is a point agreed upon by the Arabs, that Adajha was one 
of the moft antient names of AZecca. Some authors belteve, 
that in early times there ftood a city called Dhafar or Saphar, 
the Arabic letter 4 frequently anfwering to the Hebrew p and 


- .* Pun. & Prox. ubi fup. Gorius in Alfragan. p. 86, 87. 
Poe. fpec. hift. Arab. p. 65, 66. Puitostorcivs, |. ii. num. 6, 
& |. iii. nam. 4. Tueoporus Lecror, |, ii. p. 567. “THEOPHA- 
nes ByzanTius in excerpt. de legat. Vide & Centar, ubi fup, 


P+ 599: - 
(K) A parafang is about three journey. But the Nubian geo. 
_ miles. Eight parafangs, accord- grapher fays, that a ftation con- 
ing to dbulfeda, or twenty-four fifts of thirty miles (2), 
" miles, makea ftation, or a day’s 
q (2) Abulfed. Geog. Nub, 
Vox. XVIII. Aa Greek / 
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- Greek =, in the neighbourhood of Sanaa; and others, that 


The Oma- 


nite. 


The Sara- 
Gens. 


Sanaa itfelf went formerly by that name; which in a great 
meafure confirms what we have juft advanced ¥. 

We find the Omanite taken notice of by Ptolemy, and 
Omanum their chief city reprefented by him as one of the 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted but 
the Omdn of Alfraganus, and capital of the province of the 
fame name, the common boundary of Yaman and Babrein, 
is the Omanum of Ptolemy, and the country in which it is 
feated, the diftrit of the antient Omanite. From whence it 
appears extremely probable, that they were under the jurif- 
diétion of the Hemerites, and confequently ought to be looked 
upon as a clan of that people. ‘The citadel of Omdn is de- 
fended by a ftrong garifon of Arabs. Either the tract itfelf, 
or the metropolis, feems alfo to have been called antiently 
Sohdr ; but at this day the former is denominated Omdn, and 
the latter Sobdér. The province of Oman ftretches itfelf out 
three hundred miles on the coaft of the Perfian fea, which is 
there called the fea. of Oman. In the time of Ptolemy, Oma- 
nim, or Sohar, was a famous mart; but has been, in a man- 
ner, deferted by merchants for feveral ages. 

Tue Saracens or Nabatheans pofleffed that part of Arabia 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petraa and Arabia Deferta ; but 
what extent this territory was of, we no-where find. Con- 
tiguous to them the antients placed the Thamudeni, Thamudi- 
te, or Thamydeni, a people alfo mentioned in the Koran. 
Disdorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Thamydeni inhabited 
part of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; and Pliny intimates 
their principal city to have been named Badanatha. In fine, 
Golius believes them to have-occupied a good part at leaft of 
the province of Hejaz, and particularly that diftri€ wherein 
Hagr or Al Hejr, the Egra or Agra of Stephanus and Ptolemy, 
is fituated. This, as well as other confiderations that might 


¥ Prov. & Cevvar. ubi fup. Prin. bl. vic. 23. & 1. xii. c. 14. 
Arrian. peripl. mar. Erythr, Gen.c.x. v.30. R.Saapras in 
verf. Arab. Pentat. Pocock. in fpec. hift. Arab. apud Gaen. ubi 
fup. fect. 2. Sarroppin. in lex. geographic. Bocuarr. Phal. p- 
163. RR. Asran. Zacuutus & Saavias apud Bocuarr. ibid. 
Got. ubi fup. p.84. 2% Pui. l vi-c. 28. Prox. in Arab. Got. 


note ad Alfraganum, p. 80, 81. Geogr. Nubienf, & philofophus 
Xirafita in clim. ii. 


(L) The Thamydeni were the whom we fhall have occafion 
tribe of Thamud, {fo famous hereafter to {peak (3). 
amongft the Arad writers, of 


(3) Abulfed. Gol, Pocock, ce 
be 
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_ be offered, plainly evinces them to have been nearly related to 

the Saracens and Nabatheans, if not intirely the fame people 

with them a, 

Dioporus Sicutus tells us, that in the neighbourhood of 74. Bnia 

the Thamydeni were \ikewife feated the Buizomene, who lived zomenz. 
upon wild beafts taken in hunting. In their country ftood a 
temple hel in the higheft veneration amongft all the Arabs. 
It is probable this temple was facred to fis, as Diodorus re~ 
Jates an ifland near the Buizomenean coa{t to have been more 
immediately under her protection. Thefe likewife muft have 
been fettld in fome of the maritim parts of Hejdz 5 but their 
fituation, for want of fufficient light from antient hiftory, 
Cannot now be exactly determined. However, we doubt not 
but they appertained to the Nabathzeans, as well as their 
neighbours the Thazmydeni >. 

We might here mention feveral other nations,» or rather 
tribes, taken notice of by the antients as appertaining to Ara- 
bia Felix, But fince thefe either coincide with fome of the 
Ethiopic cantons already defcribed, as the Troglodytes, &c. or 
may be confidered as branches of the Saracens, Nabatheans, 
Sabeans, Homerites, &c. our readers will excufe even a bare 
enumeration of them. The fame may be faid of that large 
Catalogue of obfcure and infignificant towns and villages, be- 
longing to thefe tribes, to be met with in Ptolemy, of which 
that geographer himfelf had no idea. However, we mutt not 
pafs over in filence fome towns and fea-ports of Arabia, that 
were held in good repute by the old geographers and hifto- 

Tians ¢, 

Nysa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for Remarita- 
the education of Bacchus, who from thence, and his father ble places 
Fupiter, received the name of Dionyfus. Arga and Badeo, ™ Arabia 
two maritim cities in a foutherly direction from Ny/a, had sg 
royal palaces, in which the fovereigns of the country fome- 
times refided. Pudni we find efteemed by Ptolemy as one of 
the principal places of Arabia Felix. Mufa or Muza was a 
celebrated empory and harbour, to which the Arab merchants 
reforted with their frankincenfe, fpices, and perfumes. The 
beft authors take the modern AZocha or Mokha to correfpond 
with the antient Adufa ; but, in our opioion, AZo/a, at pre- 
fent a fmall, but handfome town, near ten leagues trom Adog- 

_ ha, feems to bid the faireft for that antient mart. ‘This does 
not only appear from the very great affinity, or rather identity, 
_ of their names and fituation, but likewife from hence, that 


: a Pun. & Cerrar. ubij fup. Gort note ad Alfraganum, p. 97. 2 
 Gaen. ubi fap. fect. 9. b Drop. Src. |. ii, “© Vide STRas. 
Prin. Prou, &c. 
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Mofa is the rendezvous and thoroughfare of the fruits which 
come from the mountainous parts of Arabia, a circumftance 
well enough fuiting with what the antients have related of 
Mufa, Be that as it will, we cannot well deny, that fome 
traces of Adu/a are ftill preferved in AdZo/a 5 efpecially as Pliny 
intimates the Arab merchants to have brought in his time vatt 
quantities of the produce of their country to the former place. 
Ocelis, according to Pliny and Arrian, ftood wpon the fhore 


_ of that narrow fea called by the moderns the ftreights of Bab 


Oriental 


geography 
of Arabia. 


Yaman. 


al Mandab, and fupplied the merchants with frefh water in 
their Indian voyages. Arabie Emporium has been alread 
mentioned, and will be defcribed when we come to fpeak of 
the city of Aden, which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. ‘The 
port of Afo/cha our readers will probably place upon the fpot 
occupied at this day by the city of AZa/kat; which is all that 
we can fay of it. As for the Jtamas portus, the memory and 
fituation of it ftill remain in Cédbema, a town or village on 
the Perfian gulph, or bay of Ba/ra °. 

BeFrore we conclude this fection, our readers will expect a 
fketch of theOriental geography of the peninfula of the Arabs. 
The beft eaftern writers, as has been already obferved, divide 
this peninfula into five provinces or kingdoms, to wit, Yaman, 
Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. This divifion is of 
great antiquity, as appears from Strabo; which is not to be 
wondered at, fince the Arab cuftoms, names of towns, &c. 
are nearly the fame now that they were above three thoufand 
years ago ©, 

THE province of Yaman, fo called either from its fituation 
to the right-hand or fouth of the temple of Adecca, or elfe 
from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends itfelf along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreights of Bab al AZandab to cape 
Rafalgat. Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, as the 
towns of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, Haly 
or Haljo on tne fea’ Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar, do on the 
north. It is fubdivided into feveral lefler provinces, as Hadra- 
maut, Shibr, Oman, Mabra, &c. of which Shibr alone produces 
the frankincenfe. The very learned Mr. Sale did not fuffi- 
ciently attend to the Oriental geographers, when he limited Ya- 
man on the north by Hejaz, and made Najran a province, 


‘neither of which particulars have any foundation in them *, 


4 Heropor. lii. & lL iii, Drop. Sie. Li. & iii. Apotrop. 
bibliothec. 1. iil. c. 4. fet. 3. extr. p. 159. Euses. prep. Evang. 
J. ii c. 2. Arrian. Puin. Pro. ubi fup. Gacn. ubi fup. fea. z. 
La Roque, voyage de l’Arab. heur, 1711, 1712,1713. ARRIAN. 
peripl. p. 8. Cetrar. ubi fup. © Srras. |. xvi, Gouri not. ad 
Alfragan. p.79. £ La Roque, voyage de l’Arab. heur. p. 125. 
Gor1us ubifup. & p. 87, Prox, ubifup. Saxe’s prelim, dite. p. z. 
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___ Tuts country has been famous from all antiquity 8 for its Principal 
i] fertility, riches, and happinefs of its climate. he princi- axtient cf- 
pal cities in it known to the antients are the following : 1, *7es of Ya- 
. Mokha, if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and ™an. 
_ Arrian; which yet, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute, 
It is at prefent a port and town on the Red Sea of confidera- 
ble trade ; contains ten thoufand inhabitants, ‘Fews, Arme- 
nians, and Mdchammedans ; is furrounded with walls, after 
the antient manner; and has four gates without a ditch, 
though ftrengthened by four towers with a proper number of 
cannon © placed upon them. 2. Aden, acelebrated mart on 
the Indian ocean, not far from the ftreights of Bab al Man- 
dab, {o called, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden 
the fon of Saba, and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe 
the name to be the fame with Eden, the Hebrew word de- 
noting Paradife, and that the town under confideration re- 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it was 
fituated. It ftands at the foot of feveral high mountains, 
which furround it almoft on all fides. The Arabs have ereQ- 
ed five or fix forts on the fummits of thefe mountains, with 
curtains, and many other fortifications, on their necks, A 
fair aqueduct conveys from thence the waters into a great ca~ 
nal or refervoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fupplies the inhabitants with very good water. 
Golius produces feveral reafons to prove, that Aden is the 
Arabia Emporium of Piolemy, which feem to carry confider- 
able weight. It can fcarce be doubted, but that 4den is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentions from Uraniusi. 3. Sanaa, 
the capital of Yaman, a very antient city, greatly refembling 
Dama/fcus. It is feated in a mountainous territory, and blefl- 
ed with a moft delightful air ; infomuch that it enjoys a dou- 
~ ble fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is about fifty 
leagues diftant from AZokba on the borders of Hadramaut, 
and was deneminated Oxd/ from its founder the fon of “foktan, 
as the /rabs pretend. ‘They likewife make Sanaa the fon of 
Ozal to have communicated that name to it, by which it goes 
at prefent. Some affert it to be the Saphar of Ptolemy, as 
above obferved. Sanaa, towards the beginning of the Jaft 
century, confifted of good houfes built with lime and ftone, 
being as large as Briffol. It ftands in a barren and {tony 
valley, furrounded at a fmall diftance with high hills, one of 
- which overlooks the town to the northward. On this hill the 


- & Srras. Puin. paffl. Dionys. Ar. ubifop. © La Roque, 
“ubi fup. Goxri not. ad Alfragan. p. 84. i Uranius apud - 
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Arabs have built a fmall caftle to keep off the neighbouring 
mountaineers, who fometimes infult the'city. The inhabit- 
ants have no water but what they receive from wells, which 
are very deep. Wood is brought from far, and confequently 
very dear, On the eaft fide ftands the caftle invironed with 
mud-walls, flanked with towers and redoubts, in which every 
night are pofted proper guards. The king of Yaman does not 
now refide here, but at AZvab, a town built by one of the 
laft monarchs of thiscountry, not a mile from Dhamar alittle 
to the S. E. of Sanaa. About three quarters of a mile from 
this place, on a pretty high hill, the prince above-mentioned 
built a palace or pleafure-houfe, to which he frequently retired, 
in order to divert himfelf ; and, from the pleafant country 
in which it was feated, fliled it Hi/n almawaheb*, or the 
caftle of delights. 4. Saba or Mareb in the province of Ha- 
dramaut, ot which an account has been givenabove. It is at 
prefent little better than a village, and ftands above three days 
journey E. of Sanaa!. 5. Shibam, Dhafar, (Fc. towns of a 
very high antiquity, have been ™ already defcribed. 6. Oman 
or Sohar, the Omanum of Ptalemy, was formerly frequented by 
merchants of various nations; but has for feveral ages been 
deferted by them. This feems to have been occafioned by the 
vicinity of a fmall rocky ifland called Kis, fo low that it can- 
not be difcovered at any diftance, on which many fhips were 
dafhed to pieces. Kis lies a little to the eaft of Charec, an- 
other {mall ifland oppofite to the coaft of Oman, and famous 
for a pearl-fifhery, according to Abulfeda. Iacutus and the Nu- 
bian geographer make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles 
of Sobar, about half a day’s fail from the main land of 4ra- 
bia ; but authors are not agreed in this point. The heats in 
Oman are frequently fo intenfe, that they have pafled into a 
proverb amongft the Orientals. The town*of Sobar mutt be 
in fomething more than 24°. N. lat. though Ptolemy places 
his Omanum Emporium in 19°. 45'N. lat. and Ebn Maruph, 
mathematician to fultan Morad or Amurath Il. aflerts Oman 
or Solar to be in about 23°. N. lat. All other particulars of 
note relating to this place our readers will find in the authors 
here referred to, 

Tue beft part of Arabia Felix, or that which the Greeks 
called mo? bappy, was probably the country of Yaman; the 


* La Roqus, p. 232, & alib. Gor. ad Alfrag. p. 83, 34. Sir 
Henry Mrppieron’s journey to Sanaa. '! Gort not. ad Alfra- 
gan. p. 86, 87. m Idem ibid. p. 82. ut & Aspuxrep. in Arab. 
* Prin. Prox. ubi fup. Geogr. Nubienf. & philof. Xiraffta. in 


chim. ii. ApuLrep, in Arab, Yacir, & Espn Marupn, apud 
Gol. ibid. p. 78. 81, 


delight- 
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delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed to 
its mountains. For all that part lying along the Red Sea 
_ 1s adry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues 
_ over ; but, in return, bounded by the aforefaid mountains, 
‘which, being well watered, enjoy, an almoft perpetual fpring, 
and, befides coffee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield 
great plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular excellent 
corn, grapes, and fpices, The principal of thefe mountains 
taken notice of by the antients were Cabubathra, Melan, 
Prionotus, and Didymi, whofe Arabic names have not hitherto 
been brought into Europe. As the Greeks and Romans were 
little acquainted with this region, we muft allow Ptelemy to 
have been very inaccurate in his geography of it; which 
might alfo be proved by an induétion of particulars, were it 
in any manner neceflary. Admit this, and we may be allowed 
to fuppofe, that the prefent /rab river Fal, emptying itfelf 
into the Bay of Ba/ra, is the Prion of Ptolemy; and the 
modern city Masfa his Maphath, fituate about 0° 30 N. 
of the fource of that river. However, it muft be owned, 
that a river of Oman, falling into the Jndian ocean at Sé#r, 
about 0°. 40’. N. of Majfkat, poflibly the Mo/cha portus of 
Ptolemy, bids likewife fair for the Prion. No other rivers of 
Note are to be met with in Yaman; which is not to be won- 
dered at, fince the ftreams, which at certain times of the 
year defcend from the mountains, feldom reach the fea, being 
for the moft part drunk up and loft in the burning fands of 
that coaft °. 

Heyaz, cither fo named, becaufe it divides Najd from Te- Hejaz, 
hama, or becaufe it is furrounded with mountains, is limited with its 
on the fouth by Yaman and Tehama ; on the weft by the fea chief cin 
241 Kolzom ; on the north by the deferts of Sham or Syria ; &G. 
anden the eaft by the province of NajdP, This province is 
famous’ for its, two chief cities Mecca and Medina, one of 
which is celebrated for its temple, and having given birth to 
Mohammed ; and the other for being the place of his refidence 
for the laft ten years of his life, and of his interrment. The 
foil of Hejaz, as that of Najd, Tehama, and Yamama, is 
much more barren than that of Yaman; the greater part of 
their territories being covered with dry fands, or riling into, 
rocks, interfperfed here and there with fome fruitful fpots, 
which receive their greateft advantages from their water and, 
palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaz, deferving any at- 
tention on account of their antiquity, are thefe that follow :. 


° La Roque voy. de!l’Arab. heur. p. 121, 123. 153. Pro. , 
Srras. Pun. ubifup. AsuLren. in Arab. P Got. ad 
Alfragan. p. 98. ABULFED. in Arab. p. 5. 

d Aa 4 1. Mecca, 
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1. Mecca, fometimes alfo called Becca, which words are fyn- 
onymous, and fienify a place of great intercourfe, is certainly 
one of the moft antient cities in the world. Some authors 
imagine it to be the AZe/a’or Mef/ha of the Scripture, as above © 
obferved, and that it deduced its name from one of Lfpmael’s 
fons. It ftands ina ftony and barren valley, furrounded on” 
all fides by mountains under the fame parallel with the A@aco- 
vaba of Ptolemy, and about forty 4rabian miles from the fea 
*Al Kolzom. ‘Phe length of Mecca, from Maalah to Ma/= 
phalah, is about two miles ; and its breadth, from the foot of 
the mountain Ajyad to the top of another called Koatkaan, 
about a mile. In the midft of this fpace the town is feated, 
built of ftone cut from the neighbouring mountains. The 
Arab authors tell us, that near a chapel or holy houfe (for fo 
the Arabs term it) in the centre of ’4/-Hharam, or great 
temple, here called ’4/-Caabah, ftands a white ftone, which 
was the fepulcre of J/bmael; and that ’4l-Caabab was firft 
built by Adam of ftone, but deftroyed by the deluge. How- 
ever, add they, Gop commanded Abraham and I/mael to re- 
build it; which they did, covering it with the boughs of 
olive-trees, and for pillars erecting the trunks‘of palm-trees, 
There being no fprings at AZecca, at leaft none but what 
are bitter, and unfit to drink, except only the well Zemzem, 
the water of which, though far the beft, yet cannot be drunk 
for any continuance, being brackifh, and caufing eruptions 
in thofe who drink plentifully of it, the inhabitants are obliged 
to ufe rain-water, which they catch in cifterns. But this not 
being fufficient, feveral attempts were made to bring water 
thither from other places by aqueduéts ; and particularly about 
Mohammed's time, Zobair, one of the principal men of the 
tribe of Korei/h, endeavoured at a great expence to fupply the 
city with water from mount Arafat, but without fuccefs ; yet 
this was effected not many years ago, being begun at the 
charge of a wife of Soliman the Turki/h emperor. But, long 
before the time of that prince, another aqueduct had been 
made from a fpring at a confiderable diftance, which was, 
after feveral years labour, finifhed by the Khalif al Moktader 
Abbafida, Notwithftanding the fterility of the foil near Mecca, 
it being fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common 
in the deferts, yet a traveler is no fooner out of its territory, 
than he meets on all fides with plenty of good fprings, and 
ftreams of running water, with many gardens and cultivated 
lands. The prince or Sharif of Mecca has a garden well’ 
planted at his caftle of Marbaa, about three miles weftward 
from the city, where he ufually refides. This prince is lineally 
delcended from Hajhem, Mahammed’s gteat-grandfather, who, 
esis: beipg 
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_ being the head of his tribe, appointed two caravans to fet out 


+. oan 


yearly, the one in fummer, and the other in winter, to fo- 
reign parts, in order the more effe@tually to fupply his country~ 
men with provifions, the people of Afecca having no corn or 
grain of ‘their own growth. ‘They are fupplied with dates in 
vaft abundance from the adjacent country, and with grapes 
from Tayef, about fixty miles diftant, very few growing at 
Mecca. As for the citizens of Mecca, they are generally 
very rich, being confiderable, gainers by the prodigious con- 
courfe of people of almoft all nations at the yearly pilgrimage, 


at which time there isa great fair or mart for all kinds of mer- 


chandize, They have alfo great numbers of cattle, and par- 
ticularly of camels : however, the poorer fort cannot but live 
very indifferently, in a place where almott every neceflary of 


life muft be purchafed with money. The Sharif of Mecca’s 


troops confift intirely of infantry, which the 4rads call * Al. 
HHarrabah, i.e. archers or dartmen. We mut not omit ob- 
ferving, that Sefa and Marwah were two places in MZecca, 
in which the idols 4/aph and Nayelah were placed before the 
time of Mohammed. As for the temple of Zecca, and the 
Teputed holinefs of this territory, they will be treated of in 
the modern hiftory of the /rabs. Some authors write, that 
the interior or middle part of Mecca only had the name of 
Becca affigned it, becaufe it was greatly crouded with inhabit- 
ants, which that word imports; others believe, that ALccg 
was the name of the city, and Becca of the temple ; and laftly, 
others think, that Becca pafled into Mecca, as Balbec into 
Malbec, Banbe into Manbe, &c. which feems to us the moft 
probable opinion. We muft diftinguith between the Hharam 
of Mecca, confidered as the territory of the Sharif, extend- 
ing fome miles beyond the city, and the magnificent temple 
in it fo called, being three hundred and feventy cubits long, 
three hundred and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hun- 
dred and thirty-four pillars. It muft not be forgot, that the 


@ R. Ssapias in verfion. Arab. Pentat. Apranam Zacuur. 
in Sefer Juchafin, 135. Gen. c. x. ver. 30. c. xxv. v. tec) irr’. 
account of the religion and manners of the Mohammedans, p- 96. 
yo7. Goxtt note ad Alfraganum, p. 8z. 98, 99. SHariF at 
Eprisi apud Pocock, in not. ad fpecim. hift. Arab. p. 122. 124, 
125, ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. p. 51. ALGIAWHARY apud Abul- 
fed. in Arab. p. 40. Ats. Scuutr. in ind. geographic. ad vit. 
Saladin. fab voc. Manbefium & Mecca. Suanir at Eparst apud 
Gagn. ip not. ad Abulfed. Arab. p. 29, 30. ut & ipfe AnuLrep, 
ibid. Vid. etiam Apr. Reranp. lib, de relig. Mohammed, & effig. 
Caabe cum Tempt. ei circumd, ibid, 
: trabs 
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Arabs have a tradition amongft them, that J/mael, with his 
mother Hagar, fixed his refidence here ; which feems to have 
induced them frequently to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high 
veneration, even before the age of Adohammed. They like- 
wile believe Zemzem to have been the well, near which Hagar 
fat down with her fon J/bmael, and was comforted by the an- 
gel. Abulfeda places the city we are now upon in 67 °. 31’. 
Jong. and 21°. 20’. N, lat. Some of the Orientgls make the 
patriarch Abraham to have been the founder of it ; but others 
with more reafon attribute its foundation to one of the fons 
of Hhmael. It does not follow from Mo/es’s mentioning Ade- 
foa as inhabited by the pofterity of foktan, that Adecca was 
built before the time of //bmael, fuppofing thofe places to 
have been the fame, fince he more than once ufes the appel- 
lations by which towns went in his age, as might be proved 
by an induétion of particulars, were it in any manner necef- 
fary', 2. Medina, which, till Mohammed's retreat thither, 
was culled Yathred, is a city ftanding ina plain, furrounded 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coatt of 
the Red Sea. Abulfeda intimates, that one of its antient 
names was Taibah, a word importing falubrious, derived from 
the healthy air itsinhabitants breathed. It is about half as big 
as Mecca, ten days journey from thence, and falt in many 
places. In fome parts its territory produces palm-trees, fruits, 
and feveral falfuginous plants. About the mountains /ir and 
Obud, the firft of which is about two leagues to the fouth, 
and the other as many to the north, of Adedina, the country 
is fruitful in dates. “The name Yathreb was derived from the 
chief of the tribe that firft fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great-grandfon of Aram. Golius takes it to be the 
‘Tdbperaa of Stephanus, and the Adbe:rwa of Ptolemy. Here 
Mohammed \ies interred in a magnificent building, covered 
with a cupola, and adjoining to the eaft fide of the great tem- 
ple, which is built in the midft of the city. Its fituation has 
not been exactly defined, fome authors determining its longi- 
tude to be 67°. 30’. and others 65 9 20’. and its latitude 
either 24°. or 25°. N. The moft ingenious Mr. Sale mutt: 
be deemed guilty of an error, when he makes mount Thabir 
two: leagues diftant only from Adedina, fince that mountain. is 
in the neighbourhood of Mecca. Medina is dignified by the! 
Mohammedans with the title of the city of the prophet, from 
the kind reception Mohammed met with there, as we thall 


* Gott note ad Alfraganum, p. gg. Gen. 
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hereafter have occafion more fully to obferve*. 3, Thaifa or 
Taifa, a town fixty miles to the eaft of AZecca, behind mount 
Gazwan, where the cold is more intenfe than in any other 
part of Hejaz, but the air moft falubrious. It had the name 
of Vegja given it at firft by its founder. The Turés call it the 
region of Al Abbas from the uncle of Mohammed, who fixed 


his refidence here. The word Yaifa plainly alludes to the 


wall with which this town is furrounded. Lat. 21°. 20’. Nt. 
4. Gjudda or ‘fodda, a port and maritim city, the bulwark 


of Mecca, muft undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, 


though fcarce ever taken notice of by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of 4idab, on the confines of Abaffia, 
ftands on the oppofite fhore, where great numbers of the 4/ri- 
can Mchammedans take thipping, in order to vifit the holy city 
of Afecca, Lat. 21°. 45'.N% 5. Yanbo, or’ Al-Yanbo', is 
undoubtedly the /ambia of Ptolemy, and not far from Adedina, 
or, as the 4rabs more properly ftile it, ’//-Madinah We 


’ find it reprefented as a fmall city by Abulfeda, who likewife 


cites "Ebn Said, as affirming it to have a caftle, and fe- 
veral fountains in its neighbourhood. ‘The port is about a 
day’s journey from the high road leading, to ?l-Modinah. A. 
little to the eaft of Yanbo ftands mount Radwa, about feven 
ftations from ’4l-Madinah, from whence a vaft quantity of 
the whetftone is exported into various regions. All the di- 
ftri& of Yanho produces palm-trees, water, corn, &c. and. 
was inhabited by the Hha/anites, who lived after the manner 
of the antient Arabes. Scenite, and refembled them in all 
particulars. 22 Hhawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and 
Giafarites, whofe territories were contiguous, fo weakened 
one another by bloody ways, that their country became a prey 
to the king of Yamanw. 6. Madian, the Modiana of Pto- 
lemy, and Midian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Haz, 
at prefent little better than a heap of ruins, It is fituated on 


* the eaftern fhore of the fea ’Al Kolzom, at no great diftance 


s Gori note ad Alfraganum, p. 97, 98. ABULFED. in Arab. 
p. 40, 41. Axzs. Scnuxr. in ind. geographic. ubi fup. Pro. & 
Sreru. Byzant. apud Gol. ubi fup. SHarir av Eprisi, vulgo 
geogr. Nubienf. clim. ii. par.5. KatkasHenp1, p. 400. Pocock. 
in not. ad fpecim. hift, Arab, paff. Sariop. in compend. lexic. 
Yacit. & ipfe Yacir. fub litera ¢ “din. Av SuarisTani apud 
Pocock. ubi fup. Vid. etiam Cl. Gacn. not. ad Abulfed. Arab. 
p. 31. & Sat. prelim. dife. p. 5. t Goxrus ubi fup. p. gg, 
100. SHariF AL Eprisi, clim, ii. par. 5. Arwat, Ras, 
Uxveu Beicx apud Abulfed. ubi fup. ¥ Gottus, SHARIF aL 
Eprisi, ubi fup. Arwat, Kanun, Rasm apud Abulfed. ibid. 
w Epn Saip & Een Huawkat apud Abulfed. in Arab. p. 45. ut 


& ipfe Anuirep. ibid. & alib, Pyow,-in Arab. 
from 
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from the gulph of lah, The Arabs have feveral traditions - 
relating to this place ; to wit, that it received its name from 
the tribe of A/adian, who firft built and inhabited it; that 
Shoaib, the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yafbjar, the fon of 


| Madian, of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father- 


in-law of Mofes, called in Scripture Revel or Reguel, and 
Fethro; and that the well, whence Ads/es, or, as they call 
him, Mufa, watered Fethro’s flocks, ftill remained when 
Abulfeda wrote his geographical defcription of 4rabia. Moft 
authors agree, that the AZidianites ought to be looked upon 


as the defcendents of Abraham by Keturah, who afterwards 


Tehama. 


feem to have coalefced with the /hmaelites ; fince Mo/fes names 
the fame merchants, who fold ‘fo/eph to Potiphar, in one 
place Lhmaelites, and in another Midianites. ‘The facred 
hiftorian makes fethro both the prieft and prince of AZidian. 
Ptolemy afferts the latitude of Aodiana to be 27° 45’ N. 
which almoft exa€tly correfponds with that affigned it by ’Edz 
Said, to wit, 27° 50’. though other Oriental writers place 
itin* 29°00’ N. lat. 7. Aejr, or’ Al-Hheg’r, in 28° 30! 
N. lat. according to "Eon Hhawkal, was the feat of the tribe 
of Thamud, the Thamydeni. of the antients. This clearly 
evinces Hejr to be the Egra or dgra of Pliny, fince that 
author makes the Thamydeni neighbours to that city. ”//- 
LTheg’r ftands amidft a ridge of rocky mountains, out of 
which many houfes have been cut, as fome fuppofe, by the 
Amalekites, or their anceftors the Adites, Tramites, Thamu- 
dites, &c. But this notion we cannot rely upon, as depend- 
ing chiefly on the authority of the Koran. ’Ebn Hhawkal 
calls this ridge of mountains ’4/-Athaleb, i. e. the fragments 
of ftones ¥. 

Tinama, or Tehama, is a {mall province, whofe limits 
have not been fufficiently defined by the Arab geographers, 


* Prox. in Arab. Gori note ad Alfraganum, p. 143, 144. 


, Asurep. & Epn. Sap, ubi fup. Suarir. ar Eprisi, clim. ui. 


par. 5. p. 109. Av Berpawt, Tarixy Monraxkuas. Gen.c. XEVe 
ver, 2. C. XXIX. ver. I. C, Xxxvii. ver. 36. Exod. c. ii. ver. 48, 
c, til, ver. 1. Vide etiam D’Hersezor, bibl. Orient, art. Schoaib, 
Prip. life of Mahom. p. 24, & alib, Shalhel hakkab. p. 12. Deut. 
c. xxv. ver. 13, 14. Sat. in not. ad Al-Kor. fur. vii. p. 126. & 
Gaen. ubi fup. fect. 6. ¥ Espn Huawkat apud Abulfed. 
ubi fup. p. 43. Gori note ad Alfraganum, p.96. Prox. in Arab, ° 
Sterx. Byzanr, de urb. Pun. }. vi.c. 28. Apuxren. ubi fup. 
Suarir at Eprist apud Bochart. Phal. Li.c. 44. Pocock in 
not. ad {pec. hift. Arab. p. 37. Aus. Scuutr. in Ind. geographic. 
ad vit. Salad. fub voc, Errakimum. Vide etiam Al-Kor. fur, Ixxxix. 
ver. Q. 


who 
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_ who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and Aejaz. 
} Tehama, according to Golixs, derived that name from its 

fandy foil, as it did another, to wit, Gaur, from its low 
fituation. It is bounded on the weft by the Red Sea, and on 
the other fides by Hejdz and Yaman, extending almoft from 
Mecca to Alen. Abulfeda mentions feyeral towns in this 
province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknown both 
to the Greeks and Romans. The Zamna of Pliny, and Thumna 
of Ptolemy, by the latitude he afligns it, to wit, 17° 15’N. 
feeni to bear fome relation to Tehama *. 

As the Nabathzans pofleffed the beft part of, if not all, 
the province of Hejdz, contiguous to Zihama, the Thimanez 
of Pliny, neighbours to the Nabathzans, mutt be the Arabs 
of Tihama. 

THE province of Najd, which word fignifies a rifing Najd. 
country, lies between thofe of Yamana, Yaman, and Hejaz ; 
and is limited on the eaft by Jrdé. Najd is peculiarly oppofed 
to Tehama, as the name implies, though this laft has feveral 
ridges of mountains in it @, 

YAamama, alfo called 4Arud, from its oblique fituation in Yamamr, 
refpect of Yaman, is encompafled by Najd, Tehama, Babrein, 
Oman, Shibr, Hadramaut, and Saba. The chief city is 
Yamama, which gives name to the province, and was an- 
tiently called Faw, or Gjauva. It is four degrees to the E. 
of Mecca, and deduced its name, according to the excellent 
Golius, from the niece of Ta/m, whofe brilliant and piercing 
eyes rendered her fo famous amongft the Arabs, that one of 
their proverbs was, more /harp-/ighted than YAaMAMa. This 
; lady governed Yamama, and therefore the quality above-men- 
tioned was the more confpicuous in her. However, fome 
authors relate, that there was a river, or fountain, in’ this 
province, called Yamama, from whence the province itfelf 
was fo denominated. The falfe prophet Mofeilama, Moham- 
med’s competitor, rendered this place famous by refiding in it. 
But, he being vanquithed and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr b. 

THouGuH the more accurate Oriental geographers make Pahrein: 
Babrein part of Irak, yet a fhort defcription of it ought not 
to be omitted here. Bahrein then, in the moft extenfive 
acceptation of the word, denotes that maritim traG lying 
between Ba/ra and the fartheft limits of Omén 3 to which 
the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, i. e. Of two feas, 
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2 Gottus, ubi fup. p.g3. Suarir at Epes, clim. ii. par. 5. 
Puin. 1. vi. c.28. Prov. ubi fup. 2 Gottus, ubi {up. p. 94. 
ABULFED. in Arab. paif. >’ Gotti note ad Alfraganum, 
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or the country of two feas, becaufe it connetts the Perfian 
gulph with the Jndian ocean. In a more contined fenfe it is 
applied to an ifland, or rather two, of the Perfian gulph, in 
26° 30’ N. lat. about a league from the town of  Al- Katif 
feated on that gulph. One of thefe iflands feems to be the 
Ichara of Ptolemy, and Icharia of Strabo. As Filfar and 
the other principal towns of Babrein were built after AZoham- 
med’s death, our readers will expect fome account of them 
in the modern hiftory of Arabia °. ’ 

As for the iflands of Anus, Timagenes, Zygena, and many 
others, both in the Arabian and (M) and Perfian guiphs, enu- 
merated by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, Elian, &e. 
as appertaining to Arabia, they merit not the leaft attention. 
But it may not be improper to obferve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy’s ifland of Socrates may be looked upon as the fame 
with the Socotra of the moderns. It is true, he places the 
former two or three degrees more to the northward, than the 
latter is found to be by experience. However, his inaccuracy, 
which we have frequently had occafion to obferve, and the 
little acquaintance the Greeks and Romans had with the people 
of Arabia Felix, fafficiently account for {uch a difference ; 
which being admitted, the affinity of the names Socrates and. 
Socotra feems no inconfidetable argument in favour of the 


¢ Gorius ubi fup. p. 96. Prox. ubi fup. Srras. |. xvi. 
ZExuian. de animal. 1.xi. c.g. SHarir at Eprisi, Yacut, & 


AsuLrep. apud Gol. ibid. p. 78. 81.. 


(M) The antients frequently 
called the Perfian gulph, or gulph 
of Bafra, as well as the Indian 
ocean, the Erythrean or Red 
Sea, as we learn from Herodotus, 
Polybius, Strabo, Pbilofratus, 
Mela, Pliny, Solinus, Dionyfius 
Afer, and Aélian. Several rea- 
fons have been affigned for that 
appellation ; but the moft pro- 
bable feems to be the reflexion 
of “the folar rays in that hot 
climate, which gave the water 
a reddith colour. The learned 


Dr. Prideaux, without a fuffici- 
ent foundation, afferts this to 
have been the only proper Red 
Sea of the antients ; fince, ac- 
cording to Pliny, the Arabian 
and Perfan gulphs were both 
branches of that fea. He feems 
likewife to be miftaken, when 
he affirms the whole <drabian 
gulph to have been the Yam Souph 
of the Hebreaws; fince it is highly 
probable, that the Hercopolitan 
gulph only was fo called by that 
people (1). 


(1) Herodot, 1. i. ¢. 180. G livncs 37. Strab. l, xvi. Polyb. Ly. Pbilofirat. 


wit. Apollon. 1, iii. Co 50» p> 13 


6. Mel. 1, iti, c. 8. Plim 1. vie c. 23, 26, Solitte 


c.58. Dionyf. Af. vw. 153%. Blian, bift, animal, hl xvis co 14. Prideaux 


Shaw, ubi jup. 
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_ conjeQure here propofed. With this obfervation we fhall 
clofe our defcription of Arabia 4, 


B14 Cowl. edi. 


The Antiquity, Government, Laws, Religion, Language, 
Learning, Arts and Sciences, Difpofition, Manner of 
Life, &c. of the Arabs. 


SOME of the defcendents of Cu/h fixed themfelves in that Some of 
part of Arabia Petraa bordering upor Egypt, and extend- the pofe- 

ing itfelf along the eaftern fhore of the Red Sea towards the 7ity of 

frontiers of Palz/ffine and Arabia Felix, in very early times, Cuth etle 

as has been already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians, ## Arabia. 

His fons Seba or Saba, Sabtah, Regma ot Raamah, Sabtecha, 

and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated themfelves likewife 

in the Happy and Defert Arabia, as appears from the cities 

Sabota, Rhegana, Rhegama or Rhegma, Saba, Saue, Saptha 

or Saptah, Dedan, and the country of the Sabzi, whofe 

metropolis was the great city Saba. All thefe places preferved 

very fenfible footfteps of the names of the firtt planters of 

thofe two provinces or kingdoms. However, it feems to us 

mott probable, for the reafons already given, that the bulk 

of the Cu/hites made fettlements in other parts. Asa farther 

Proof of this, it may be obferved, that the Arab writers take 

little or no notice of them «. . ; 

As for the Ca/flihhim, Caphtorim, and Hborites, occupying Cafluh- 
the hilly diftri@ about mount Sar, though very antient, they him, 
never made any confiderable figure. The pofterity of Edom, Caphto- 
who after their excifion feized upon the tract they inhabited, rim, ; 
in procefs of time intermixing with the proper 4rabs, formed Hhorites, 
one people with them. But neither do the prefent Arabs Se. 
look upon E/au or Edom as one of the proper founders, of 
their nation f, 

We have already obferved, that the Avraceni and Saraceni 
of the antients were the fame people. From the fituation 
_ affigned them by the old geographers, it can fcarce be doubted 


¢ Dropor. Ste. 1. iii, Strap. Prox. & AStian. ubi fup. 
® Univ. hift. vol. xviii. p. 254-257. 275 —278. & alib. Gen. cx. 
ver. 7. AGaTHarcuip. Cnip. apud Phot. Diop. Sic. 1. iii, 
Srras. Prin. Prov. ubi fup. Hype hift. rel. vet. Perf. Pp. 37, & 
alib. Saue’s prelim. dife. p-g. f Gen. €. X. ver, 14. C. XXxVi. 
_ver. 8. c. xiv. ver, 6. Deut. c. ii. ver, 12. Vide etiam Cl. Gacn. 
-diatrib. fect. 4. 


but 
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. bur that the 4rra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the capital of the 


region they inhabited, and gave them the appellation they 
went under. Strabo, defcribing lius Gallus’s expedition 
into Arabia, intimates, that the province of Ararena was 
thirty days journey from Petra, and fifty from the city of 
the Negrani, or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, i. € the mo- 
dern Nag’ran ; that it was for the moft part defert,; and in- 


habited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenite ; and that the in- 


terjacent tract betwixt it and the former city was a wild path- 
lefs region,, interfperfed in fomie parts with palm-trees. All 
which particulars, as well as the name itfelf, clearly evince 
this province to be the country of the Arraceni or Saracent, 
which had the above-mentioned Arra for its capital city. 
From feveral circumftances in the defcription of the expe- 
ditions into Arabia made by Trajan and Severus, to be met 
with in Dio, it appears that the 4rraceni or Saraceni were 
likewife fometimes in the eaft denominated Agareni, and their 
chief town Arra Atra, or, as Hercdian calls it, Atre. It is 
therefore highly probable, that the antient Saracens were {tiled 
Hagarenes, either from the nature of the tract they inhabited, 
or from Hagar the mother of [/mael &. 

In order to confirm what is here advanced, it may be far- 
ther obferved, that Stephanus mentions a country called Sa- 
raca, inhabited by the Saraceni (N), as contiguous to that of 


€ Univ. hift. vol. xviii. p. 342, 343. Pun. |.vi.c. 28. Pro. 
in Arab. Srras. 1. xvi. p. 781. Duo, ].Ixvili. p. 785. & |. Ixxv, 
p- 855. Heropian. 1. iii. c, 28. edit. Oxon. 1678. CELLAR. geogr. 
ant. 1. iii. c. 14. 


(N) Mr. Gagnier thinks, that 
the Saracens of Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Petraa were two dif- 
ferent nations ; and that the latter 
received their name 4raceni from 
the city of drke, Arakeme, or 
Petra,, their metropolis. But in 
the firft article, we humbly con- 
ceive, he feems to contradict 
himfelf ; fince in the former part 
of the Déatriba fo often cited, 
he appears to us to be of opinion, 
that the J4maelites fpread them- 
felves gradually over Arabia Fe- 
dix, as well as Arabia Petrea; 


and that the [Smaelites, Arabes 
Scenite, and Saracens, were fre- 
quently taken for the fame peo- 
ple. ‘This notion we own our- 
felves inclined to efpoufe, as 
being not only fupported by the 
proofs brought by Mr. Gagzter 
for that purpofe, but likewife 
by Scripture, all thofe author: 
who have fo juftly reprefentec 
the Saracens as a moft numerous 
and powerful nation, Mohamme. 
des Al-Firauxabadius, and othet 
eafters’ writers (2). 


(2) Gegn. diatrib. fe@, 11. Vide etiam fe. 1. 4. 6. fai. ¢, Xxi. vers 13 
Ger. c. Xlix. ver. 28. Targ. Hierofol. in Gen. c. xxxvii, ver. 25. Mobammed. Al 
Firauxabcdius apud Pocockium, in not, ad fpec. biff, Arab. pe ito ut © ipy 


Pocock. ibid. 


th 
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the Nabatheans. The Arab writer Yikét allo. takes notice of 
the town ’ 4l~ Arakh feated on Agja, one of the two cele- 
brated mountains of the Taites, or the tribe of Taz, the 
~Taueni of Pliny, and Taivei Taini of Bardefanes in Eufebius, 
~who joins them with the Saracens. From -hence, in con- 
_junétion with the reafons alleged by the Jearned M. Gagnicr, 
»we may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Arraceni ; 
and that Diofcorides was.the Bett of the antients now extant 
» that prefixed to that word the hiffing letter S, as has been 
determined by the excellent Salmafius b. 
Tus Jerufalem Targum takes the names I/pmaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an,equal extent, and to have denoted 
the fame nation, This not only included the Arabes Scenita, 
-bordering upon Paleftine, Syria, and Chaldea, but likewife 
ithofe feparated by the Red Sea from Lihiopia ; all of whom 
we find in Scripture going under the general name of Arabi- 
ams. That the word Saracen cannot be derived from any 
of the following fources, notwithftanding the authority of 
the learned men here mentioned, we believe our readers will 
sallow i, 
_ 41. Joannes Damascenus, Nicetas Choniates, and others, 
fuppofe this word to have been of Greek extraction, alluding 
to Sarah’s fending away Hagar empty, without any fort of 
 neceflaries or accommodations. But this is too abfurd to merit 
any attention. 2. Scaliger deduces the name Saraceni from 
the Arabic Kw farak, i.e. He fiole privately, alluding, as 
that great critic obferves, to their anceftor [/hmael, who lived 
upon rapine and robbery. This, it muft be owned, carries 
with it a greater appearance of truth than the former, fince 
it is much more probable, that the word fhould be of an Arab 
than a Gree# origin. But the misfortune is, that [/bmael was 
mot a pickpocket, but a robber or highwayman ; and there- 
fore the root Cty farak by no means comes up to the figni- 
fication of Saracent, as determined even by this author him- 
felf. 3. Dr. Pocock afferts Saraceni to import Oriental, or 
“people of the eaff. But, as Mr. Gagnier has demonftrated, 
that the chief arguments he has offered in.defence of this 
- opinion hold equally true of the Chaldzans, Perfians, Indians, 
and Chinefe, they prove too much, and therefore we think 


h Srepu. Byzant. invoc. S¢eaxa. Pror,ubifup, Yaxurus 
geoer. Ar. apud Gagn. ubi fup. fe&. 9. Prin, ubi fup. Barp- 
-sanes apud Eufeb. de prep. Evang. p. 277. Vide ettam Har- 
‘puin. in Plin. ubifup. Gacn. diatr. fett.9. & Satmas. in exercit. 
Plinian, p. 344. col. 2. fub init. i Targ. Hierofol. in Gen. 

©. xxxvii. ver. 25. 2 Chron. c. xvil. ver. 1. & C. XXL, ver, TOs Esis1, 
€. xiii. ver. 20. Gaon, ubi fup. fed, 4. fub fin, 
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| not the leaft regard is due to them. ‘The etymon of Saraceni 
we have given muft therefore be allowed to approach the 
neareft to truth. As the Saracens were fo celebrated a nation, 
and fuch different notions relating to their name, which 
points out their origin, have been advanced, we could not 
well avoid the prolixity our readers may poffibly think us 

guilty of on this occafion *. . 
Two Ir we follow the Oriental writers, we mutt divide the 
claffes of ' Arabs into two clafles, to wit, the old loft Arabians, and the 
the Arabs..prefent. The moft famous tribes amongft the former were 
Ad, Thamid, Tafm, Fadis, the fir forbam, Amalek, Amtem, 
Hafoem, Abil, and Bar. Though thefe were very numerous, 
yet they are now either all deftroyed, or loft and fwallowed 
up among the other tribes; nor are there any certain me- 
moirs or records extant concerning them. However, as the 
‘memory. of fome very remarkable events, that happened 
amongft them, and the cataftrophe of fome of thefe tribes, 
have been preferved by tradition, and fince confirmed by the 
authority of the Koran, we think it not improper to give our 

réaders a fucctnét and concife account of them |. 

THE tribe of 4d deduced their origin from 4d, the fon of 
4ws, or Uz, the fon of Aram, the fon of Shem, the fon of 
Noah, who, after the confufion of tongues, fettled in 4) Ab- 
kaf, or the winding fands in the province of Hadramaut, 
upon the confines of Omdn and Yaman, where his pofterity 
greatly multiplied. The firft prince that reigned over them 
was Shedddd the fon of 4d, of whom we find many fabulous 
things related by the eaftern writers. Some of thefe, however, 
tell us, that 4d had two fons Sheddéd and Sheddid, who 
jointly fwayed the fceptre after his deceafe, and extended 
their dominions from the fands of /aj to the trees of Oman, 
Sheddid dying firft, his brother became fole monarch, and, 
having built a fumptuous palace, made a delightful gatden in 
the deferts of den, in imitation of the celeftial paradife, 
which he called /rem, after the name of his great grandfather. 
When it was finifhed, he fet out with a great retinue, in 
order to take a view of it; but, being arrived at a place within 


* Joannes Damascenus de heref. apud Cotelerium in lib. de 
monument. ecclef, Grec. p. 326. Nicer. Cuontat. MS. in 
bibliothec, Colbert. Hizronym. comment. in Ezech. J. viii. ¢. 25 
Fucxer. in mifcel. facr. c. 12. Jos. Scaric. ap. Fuller, ibid, 
Pocock. in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p.33. Gaen. ubi fup. feet. xi. 
p. 62, 63. Monammen. At-Firauzapapius, & SaFIODDIN, 
apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p: 35. ' Grec. ABuLr. p. 159. 
Sate’s prelim, difc. p. 5. Jattato ’ppin. in lib, Meear. Vide 
& Pocockium, ubi fup, P: 385 39. ’ 
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_ a day’s journey of it, they were all deftroyed by a terrible 
noife from heaven. However, according to them, the city 
ftill remains, though invifible, being preferved by Providence 
as a monument of divine juftice, Sheddéd propofing by this 
impious imitation to create in his fubjects a fuperftitious vene- 
ration of himfelf as a god. 4/ Beidawi adds, that one 4- 
dallah Eln Kelabah, or, as D’Herbelot calls him, Colabah, 
_ in the reign of the khalif Modwiyah, accidentally had Lrem 
_difcovered to him, as he was feeking a camel he had loft ; 
but, feeing no creature there, he was fo terrified, that he 
ftaid no longer than to take with him from thence fome fine 
ftones, which he fhewed the khalif ™. 

AFTER the death of Sheddéd, the kingdom of 4d was 
governed by a long feries of princes, of whom the Oriental 
hiftorians deliver many particulars, that have no great ap- 
pearance of truth. The Adites, in procefs of time, falling 
from the worfhip of the true Gop into idolatry, Gop fent 
the prophet Hid, fuppofed to be the fame with Heder, to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refufing to acknowlege 
his miffion, or to obey him, Gop fent an hot and fuffocating 
wind, which blew feven nights and eight days without inter- 
miffion, and, entering at their noftrils, pafled through their 
bodies, and deftroyed them all, a very few~ only excepted, 
_who had liftened ‘to Hid, and retired with him to another 
‘place. Others relate, that before this terrible deftruction they 
had been previoufly chaftifed with a three years drought ; 
_and therefore fent Kail Ebn Ithar, and Morthed Ebn Saad, 
with feventy other principal men, to Mecca, then in the 
hands of the tribe of Amalek, whofe prince was ALoawiyah 
Ebn Becr, to obtainof Gon fome rain. Kaz/, continue thefe 
authors, having begged of Gop, that He would fend rain 
“to the people of 4d, three clouds appeared, a white one, a 
red one, and a black one; and a voice from heaven ordered 
him to choofe which he would. Kail failed not to make 
choice of the laft, thinking it to be loaden with the moft 
rain ; but, when this cloud came over them, it proved to be 
fratight with the divine vengeance, ‘and a tempeft broke forth 
from it, which deftroyed them all. Some authors affirm, 
that Lokmdn king of the Adites, after-his fubjects had been 
affi@ed with a drought for four years, to incline them to 
hearken.to the preaching of Hud, and brought. to the very 
brink of deftru€tion, went with fixty others to Mecca to beg 


m Gen. c. x. ver. 22, 23. Al-Kor. MonamMep. ¢, Ixxxix, 
D’Hersec. bibl. Orient. p. 51.498. At-Beipawi, JAtLaro’ppin, 
abi fap. Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 35, 30: 
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rain; which they not obtaining, Lekman with fome of the 


_company ftaid there, and by this means efcaped being in- 


volved in the common’ calamity. They farther relate of this 
Lokman, that his life was.extended by Gop to the length of 


_thofe feven eagles, each of the fix laft of which was hatched 


the inftant its predeceflor expired. The few Adites with 
Lokman that furvived their countrymen, gave rife to a tribe 
called the latter Ad, who were afterwards changed into mon- 
keys. Héd returned into Hadramaut, and was buried near 


. Hafec, where there is a fmall town now ftanding called Kadr 


Hid, ox the fepulcre of Hud. When the Arabs would fignify 


' the high antiquity of any thing, they fay as old as king Ads 


hamid, 


in like manner as the Greeks, when they would exprefs any 
thing extremely antient, made it cozval with Chronus, or 
Saturn, and Ogyges *. ; 

Tue tribe of Zhamid were the pofterity of Thamid the 
fon of Gather or Gether, the fon of Aram, who falling into 
idolatry, the prophet Saleh was fent to bring them back to 


_ the worfhip of the true Gop. M. Bochart takes this pro- 


. apud Pocockinm, ubi fup. p. 36. 


phet to be Phaleg, and M. D’ Herbelot Salah the fon of Ar- 
phaxad, and father of Heber or Hid. The learned Mr. Sale 
determines in favour of M. Bochart, becaufe, fays he, the 
prophet Saleh lived between the time of Hid and of Abra- 
ham. On the contrary, we own ourfelves of M. D’Herbe- 
lot’s opinion, becaufe the identity of names is a ftronger ar- 
gument in favour of that opinion, than any {mall inaccuracy 
in chronology of the rab hiftorians can be again it. Be- 
fides, it does not appear from any Oriental author, that the 
prophet Saleh did actually live between the times of Hd and 
Abraham, as Mr. Sale fuggefts; nay, Mr. Sale himfelf dif- 
proves this, when he cites with approbation an eaftern author 
making him later than 4braham. Some few of the Thamud- 
ites received Saleh as a true prophet ; butthe reft, as a proof 
of his miffion, required that he fhould caufe a the- 
with young to come out of a rock in their prefenc 
having obtained of Gop, the camel was i 
vered of a young one ready weaned. But, in 
the Zhamudites cot the ham-ftrings of the 
her ; at which a& of impiety Gop being 
three days after ftruck them dead in their ho 
quake, and a terrible noife from heaven, 
was the voice of Gabriel the archan 


of you. ‘Fonda En Amru 


camel big 
€3 which 
mmediately deli- 
ftead of believing, 
camel, and ‘killed 
highly difpleafed, 
ufes by an earth- 
which, fome fay, 
gel crying aloud, Die, all 
> prince, of the Thamudites, pro- 


-® Pocock. ibid. At-Beipawi, D 
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- pofed this miracle to Saleh, promifing, that if it. was wrought, 
_he and his people would believe. Accordingly Fonda acknow- 
_leged the prophet’s miffion ; but the greateft part of his fub- 
_je€ts perifhed in their infidelity, as above obferved. Séleh, 
with thofe reformed by him, was faved from this deftruction, 
The prophet afterwards went to Palgftine, and from thence 
‘to Mecca, where he ended_his days. This tribe firft dwelt 
in Yaman; but, being expelled thence by Hlamyar the fon of 
Saba, they fettled in the territory of Hejr, in the province 
of Aejaz, where their habitations, cut out of the rocks, men- 
tioned in the Koran, are ftill to be feen, and alfo the crack 
of the rock whence the camel iflued, which, as an eye-wit- 
nefs hath declared, is fixty cubits wide. Thefe houfes of the 
Thamudites being of the ordinary proportion, are ufed. as an 
“argument to convince thofe of a miftake, who make this 
people to have been of a gigantic ftature. They will likewife 
confute thofe commentators on the Koran, who affirm, that 
the largeft of the old Adites were an hundred cubits high, 
and the leaft of them fixty. By comparing the eaffern wri- 
ters with thofe of the antient Greeks and Romans, we fhall . 
find, that the tribe of Téamid correfponded exactly, with the 
“Thamudeni or Thamydeni of Diodorus, Pliny; and Prglemy 2, 
THE tribe of Ta/m were the defcendents of Lyd the fon Tafm aud 
of Shem, and that of Fadis a branch of the pofterity of Ge- Jadis. 
ther, as we learn from Abulfeda. Both thefe tribes lived 
promifcuoufly together under the government of Zafm, till 
a certain tyrant made a law, that twenty maids of the tribe 
of “Fadis thould not marry, unlefs firft deflowered by him ; 
which the ‘fadifians not enduring, formed a confpiracy, and, 
inviting the king and chiefs of Tafm to an entertainmenc, 
privately hid their {words in the fand, and in the midft of 
their mirth fell on them, flew them all, and extirpated. the 
greateft part of that tribe. However, the few who efcaped 
obtaining aid of the king of Yaman, Dhy Hablhin Ebn Akran, 
aflaulted ‘Fadis, and utterly dettroyed them, there being 
{carce any mention made: from that time of either of thofé 
tribes. As all the traditions relating to Ta/m are reckoned of. 
a very dubious authority, when any thing: is advanced without 
a proper foundation to fupport it, the Arabs call it a Stary of 


° Gen. ¢, x. ver. 23. D'Hersev. bibl. Orient. 366. 740, 
Apuurepa, AL-ZAMAKHSHARI. Al-Kor. Monammep. C. vil. & 
©. xv. Bocuarr. geog. facr. Sare’s prelim. difc. p. 7. & note 
upon the Koran, c. vii. p. 124. Esn Suowan. Au Musa ap 
Asuart. Pocock. ubi fup. p. 37.57. Dron. Sic. 1. iii, Poin. 
& Prov. ubifup. Aps.Scuucr. ind. geographic, in vit. Salad, 
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Tafm. The notion many of the Orientals have of Lafm’s 
grand-daughter Yamama, our readers will find in the former 
feGtion, where we give a fhort defcription of the province of 
the fame name ?. : 

Aut that we find delivered by the Arabs of the former 
tribe of ‘forham is, that their anceftor was an antediluvian, 
and one of the eighty perfons, who, according to a Meham- 
medan tradition, were faved with Noah in the ark 4. ‘This 
tribe was cotemporary with that of 4d, and utterly perifhed, 
in a manner to us unknown. 

Some of the Oriental authors inform us, that Amalek, the 
progenitor of the tribe of the fame name, was the fon of 
Eliphaz the fon of Efau, though others make him the fon 
of Ham the fon of Noah. This tribe, under their king Walid, 
the firft who affumed the name of Pharaoh, before the time 
of Yo/eph, conquered Egypt, according to the eaftern writers, 
who feem to confound the Amalekites with the Phaenician 
fhepherds of AManetho. After they had poffefled the throne 
of Egypt for a contiderable period, they were expelled by the 
natives, and at laft totally deftroyed by the Ifraelites *. 

Amtem, As for the tribes of Amtem, Hafbem, Abil, and Bar, all 
Hathem, that the Orientals know of them is, that by fome means or 
Abil, and other they became extinét, moft of them being cut off, and 
Bar. the reft incorporating with the other tribes °. 
The pre- AccorpinG to their own hiftorians, the prefent rads 
Jent Arabs are fprung from two ftocks, Kabtan, the fame with ‘oktan 
defeended the fon of Eber, and Adnan defcended in a direét line from 
Jrom Kah- Tfmael the fon of Abraham and Hagar (O). The pofterity 
F of 


tan and 


Joktan. 


Jorham, 


Amalek. 


P Poc. ubi fup. p. 37, 38. 60. Asutrep. Gort note ad AL- 
FRAGANUM, p. 95. Univ. hift. vol. xviii. p. 365. 4 ABULFED, 
Poc. ubi fup. Esn Sxonan. t Gen. C. Xxxvi. ver. 12. 
D’HERBEL. p. 110. -EBn SHonan. Num. c. xxiv. ver. 29. Mi- 
rat CainaT. JosEPu. cont. Apion. 1. i. Exod. c. xvii. ver. 18, 
&c. 1 Sam. c.xv. ver. 2, &c. & c. xxvii. ver. 8, 9. 1 Chron. 
c. iv. ver. 43. * JatLaLo’ppin. apud Pocock. ubi fup. p. 39. 
ut & ipfe Pocock ibid. . 


(O) As the genealogy of thefe 
tribes is of great ufe to illuftrate 
the Arabian hiftory, our readers 
would have judged this work in- 
complete, had we not here in- 
ferted the two genealogical tables 
of the defcendents of Kahtan and 
Lpmael, formed by the late 
learned and ingenious Mr, Saje 


from the moft approved Oriental 
authors. In order to render that 
of the defcendents of [/4mael the 
more perfect, we have added 
thereto the nine generations be- 
tween {/mael and Adnan, which 
1s the moft approved feries of 
defcents between them ; though 
this, as here obferved, cannot 


: 
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_ of the former they call al drab al Ariba, i.e. the genuine 
_ or pure Arabs, and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
‘i.e. naturalized or infititious Arabs, though fome reckon the 
antient loft tribes to have been the only pure Arabians, and 
_ therefore call the defcendents of Kabtan alfo Motareba, which 
word likewife fignifies in/ititious Arabs, though in a nearer 
degree than Afjftareba ; thofe acknowleging Adnan for their 
“great anceftor, being the more diftant graff. As [/bmael was 
by origin and language an Hebrew, it is no wonder thofe fup- 
pofed to be defcended from him fhould have no claim to be 
admitted as pure Arabs ; however, fince he contracted an 
alliance with the Yorhamites, by marrying a daughter of 
Maodad, accuftomed himfelf to their manner of living and 
language, and became blended with them into 6éne nation, 
they have certainly a right to be confidered as Moffareba. 
The uncertainty of the defcents between [/bmael and Adnan 
is the reafon why they feldom trace their genealogies higher 
than the latter, whom they therefore look upon as the father 
of their tribes ; the defcents from him downwards being pretty 
certain and uncontroverted. It is remarkable, that the eaftern 
writers f{carce take any notice at all of 4brahbam’s progeny by 
Keturah, though they undoubtedly made up a confiderable 
part of the inhabitants of 4rabia. Their names were, Zim- 
ran, fokfban, Medan, Midian or Madian, Ifhbak, and Shuab. 
Notwithftanding the Arabs affirm I/bmael’s wife to have been 
a genuine Arabian, the Scripture fays fhe was an Egyptian ; 
which greatly fhakes the authority of their hiftorians, except 
it fhould be admitted, that he had a fecond wife, or feveral 
at once. His fons were Nebaioth, Kedar, Adeel, Mibfam, 
Mifbma, Dumah, Maffa, Hadar, Tema, Fetur, Naphifb, and 
Kedemah ; befides which he-had a daughter called Afahalath 
and Bafhemath, whom Edom took to wife. Some writers 
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tional obfervations, that may 
tend either to illuftrate or correct 
them, as our readers will find 


be abfolutely depended upon. For 
Al Beibaki reckons one genera- 
tion lefs, differing alfo in the 


names, in the following manner : 
Yamael, Nabet, Yafbab, Yarab, 
Varah, Yahur, al Mokawwam, 
Odad, Odd, Adnan; and Moham- 
med himfelf, according to a tra- 
dition of his wife Omm Salma, 
counted but three generations 
between J//mael and Adndn, to 
wit, Berd, Zeid, and Odad. With 
the tables here exhibited, we 
have intermixed fome few addi- 


by comparing them with the ori- 
ginals in Mr. Sa/e’s excellent 
preliminary difcourfe. We mutt 
not forget to remark, that in the 
firtt feries of defcents between 


Dbmael and Adnan Mr. Sale has © 


omitted Odd, which makes him 
run counter to the belt Orzental 
writers, and therefore in that 
particular we have diffented from 
him. 


Bb4 make 
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make Kahtan a defcendent.of I/hmael ;, but among the Orz- 
entals this is not the moft received opinion. However, it 
agrees the beft with the Chaldee and Arabic paraphrafts, who 
believed the name of J/bmaelites to bé as general and extenfive 
as that of Arabs *. ' 

Govern- We have already obferved, that the cuftoms, manners, 

ment of and genius, of the Arabs, except in matters of. religion, are 

pee in efteét the fame at this day that they were betwixt three 
rabs. 


and four thoufand years ago ; and therefore we may prefume, 

that the antient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidered as agreeing in almoft all particulars. 

The Arabes Scenite, therefore, as their fucceflors the prefent 

Bedoweens, were governed by Shekhs and Emirs. ‘The Shekbs. 
fuperintended only particular Dow-wars, that is, collections of 
tents called Hhymas, anfwering to villages or towns, already 

defcribed. Every one of thefe Dow-wars, therefore, might 

have been looked upon as a_ little principality, governed by 
the chief of that particular family, which was of the greateft 

name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft the Arabs that 

compofed it. The Emirs or Emeers, the phylarchs of the 

Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and confequently their au- 

thority extended to many of thofe Dew-wars. It is probable, 

that they were fometimes dignified with the tile of (P) Shekh 

al Kibeer, as fome of their fucceflors are at this day. And 

Jafily, from what has been obferved of the Phylarchs of. the 

Nomades, agreeing in moft points with the Arabes Scenita, 

we may conclude, that the Emirs were under the domina- 

tion of one particular prince, who was the fovereign of thefe 

Arabs, or at leaft diftinguifhed from the other Emirs by the 

title of the Grand Emir, confonant to the form of govern- 

ment ftill prevailing amongft the modern Bedoweens. How- 

ever, we take this prince not to have been intirely defpotic, 

but confidered by his fubjeéts only as their fupreme magiftrate, 

who maintained them in the poffeffion of their private laws, 

privileges, and cuftoms ». . : 
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~ Tue Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt- Of thofe 
edly ruled in the fame manner as the Bedoweens. That feveral shat dwelt » 
cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thofe of the Adramite or in cities 
Chatramotite, were governed by princes of their own, we 224 town, 
learn from Erato/thenes in Strabo. That author likewife ina 
forms us, that the order of fucceffion in thefe cities was not 

hereditary, but that the firft child born in any of the noble 
families after the king’s acceflion was deemed the prefumptive 
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heir tothe crown. As foon, therefore, as any prince afcended 
the throne, a lift was taken of all the pregnant ladies of 
quality, who were guarded in a proper manner, till one of 
them was delivered of a fon, who always received an education 
fuitable to his high birth. However, “rtemidorus in the fame 
author intimates, that the Sabzan nation had only one fove- 
reign ; which manifeftly implies, that all the little princes or 
Emirs above-mentioned had a fupreme head prefiding over the 
whole region. And that regal government prevailed here, as 
defcribed by Artemidorus and Eratofthenes, feems confirmed 
by Scripture, when the Pfalmift mentions the KINGS OF 
ARABIA and Saba. The Arabians were, for fome centu- 
ries, under the government of the defcendents of Kdhtan ; 
Yarab, one’of his fons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and 
_ Forbam, another of them, that of Hejdz. The kings of 
flamyar, who poffeffed the kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft 
the beft part of it, had the general title of Tobba, which fig- 
_nifies fucceffor, and was affected by thefe princes, as that of 
Cafar was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by. the fuc- 
cefiors of Mohammed. There were feveral leffer princes, 
who reigned in other parts of Yaman, and were moftly, if not 
altogether, fubject to the king of Hamyar, whom they call 
the great king ; but of thefe hiftory has recorded notbing re-. 
“markable, or that may be depended upon. JAdZay you avert. 
all malediétion, or, May Gon be propitious to you, was the 
form in which the antient Arabs ufed to addrefs themfelves to 
their king *. 


w Eratostuenes & ArTEMIDORUS apud Strabon. 1. xvi. 
Vers. Sepruac. in Pfal. Ixxii. ver. x. At-Moraregzzi in lib, 
Mogreb. Au-JauHarius, ABULFEDA, Espn at Aruir, & AL- 
FIRAUZABADIUS apud Pocock. ubi fup. p. 65, 66, ut & ipfe Pocock 
ibid. ; 
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Laws of 


‘the Arabs. feemed to wear the face of laws, were the following : 


? “Sin force among the Sabcans, whereby the king was folemnly 


Religion. 


The Hiftory of the Arabs. BOY. 


Tue principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs, that — 
1. That. 


eftablifhing the above-mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 


invefted with his prerogative by an affembly of the people. 
2. That injoining the faid king never to go out of his palace 
after he had taken upon him the reins of government. 


4, That commanding his fubjects to ftone him to death, in 


cafe he fhould be found guilty of a violation of the former. 
law. 5. That obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe- 


' dience to all his commands, confiftent with the aforefaid fun- 


damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs - 


_obferved may be confidered as coinciding with their cuftoms, 


there ts no neceflity of touching upon them here w. 

Tue religion of the 4rabs before Mohammed, which they 
call the /fate of ignorance, was chiefly grofs idolatry ; the 
Sabian religion having almoft over-run the whole nation, tho’ 
there were alfo great numbers of Chriffians, ‘fews, and Ma- 
gians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 4rabs, as Sabians, 
chiefly confiited in worfhiping the fixed ftars and planets, and 
the angels and their images, which they honoured as inferior 
deities, and whofe interceffion they begged, as their media- 
tors with Gop. For they acknowleged one fupreme Gop, 
the Creator and Lord of the univerfe, whom they called 4//ah 
Tadla, the maf? high Gon; and their other deities, who | 
were fubordinate to him, they called fimply 4 Iahdt, i. e. 
the goddeffes. ‘* Thefe words, fays Mr. Sale, the Greeks 
“< not underftanding, and it being their conftant cuftom to 
“* refolve the religion of every other nation into their own, 
“¢ and find out gods of theirs to match the others, they pre- 
** tended the 4rabs worfhiped only two deities, Orotalt and 
“* Alilat, as thofe names are corruptly written, whom they 
“* will have to be the fame with Bacchus and Urania ; pitch- 
<< ing on the former as one of the greateft of their own gods, 
*¢ and educated in Arabia ; and on the other, becaufe of the 
“¢ veneration fhewn by the rads to the ftars.” But that 
this notion will at leaft bear fome difpute, may, perhaps, 
hereafter more fully appear *. 
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_  Tuar the Arabs fhould eafily be led into the worfhip of Mo/tof the 
_ the ftars, is not at all furprifing, fince, by obferving the Arabs Sa-* 
_ changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of bians. 
_ Certain of them for a confiderable period, they might eafily-— 
_ be induced to afcribe a divine power to thofe ftars, and thin 
_ themfelves indebted to them for their rains, a very great 
benefit and refrefhment to their parched country. Hence 
poflibly it came to pafs, that they had feven celebrated temples 
_ dedicated to the feven planets ; one of thefe, in particular, 
called Beit Ghomdan, was built in Sanaa, the metropolis of 
Yaman, by Dahac, to the honour of Al Zoharah, or the 
planet Venus, and was demolifhed by the khalif Othman. By 
the murder of this khalif was fulfilled, as the Adohammedans 
pretend, the prophetical infcription, fet, as is reported, over 
this temple, to wit, Ghomdin, He who deftroyeth thee, faall 
be flain. ‘The temple of AZecca is alfo faid to have been con- 
-fecrated to Zohal, or Saturn. That planetary worfhip was 
the firft fpecies of idolatry, we have already obferved ; and 
therefore it is no wonder the Arabs, at prefent the moft an- 
tient nation in the world, fhould have been infedted with it. 
To what has been already offered on this head, we: fhall here 
beg leave to add the teftimony of Pau/anias, who intimates, 
that the worfhip of the planets was earlier than the firft arrival 
of the Pela/gi in Greece ; and that before this time they had 
ftatues ereéted in their honour. This obfervation will not 
only illuftrate, but likewife bring a frefh acceffion of ftrength 
to, what has been advanced in a former note ’. 

Bur, befides thofe ftars which were the general objets of Worhip 
worfhip throughout Arabia, there were fome more peculiarly #2e fixed 
reverenced in particular provinces. Thus the Hamyarites fiars, as 
chiefly worfhiped the Sun; Mifam, Al Debaran, ox the bull's no asthe 
eye ; Lakhm and Fodam, Al Mofbtari, or Fupiter ; Tay, peanets. 
Sohail, or Canopus ; Kais, Sirius, or the dog-flar ; and Afad, 

Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabfha, a worthiper of Sirius, 
whom fome will have to be the fame with Waheb, Moham- 
med’s grandfather on the mother’s fide, though others make 
him of the tribe of Khozaah, ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
perfuade the Korei/h to leave their images, and worfhip this 
ftar. For which reafon, when Mohammed endeavoured alfo 
to draw them off from image-worfhip, they nick-named him - 
the fon of Abu Cabjha. However, the Arabs, together with 
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the Zndians in general, paid a greater regard to the fixed ftars, 
than to the planets; which diftinguifhed the Sadzans amongft 
them from thofe amongft the Greeks, who directed their wor- 


hip to the planets. ‘The 4rabs did not only attribute. their 


rains. to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 

winds, ftorms, tempefts, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera- 

tions intheir atmofpbere. They differed, however, amongft 

themfelves in this, that fome afcribed the influence producing - 
all the meteorological phenomena to the rifing, and others 
to the fetting, of the conftellations known amongft them by 
the name of /- 4nwa?. 

OF the angels or intelligences which they worfhiped,. we 
find only three mentioned in the Koran, to wit, Allat, Al- 
Uzza, and Manah ; thefe they called goddeffes, and the 
daughters of Gop ; an appellation they gave not only to an- 
gels, but alfo to their images, which they believed: either to 
be infpired with life by Gop, or elfe to become the taberna- 
cles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; and they paid 
them divine honours, becaufe they believed them to intercede 
for their yotaries with Gop. The Arab Sabians likewife, in 
common with thofe of other nations, imagined, that the Sun, 
Moan, and Fixed fars were inhabited by intelligences of a 
middle nature betwixt men and the Supreme Being, who aétu- 


ated their orbs: in the fame manner as the human body does the 


foul ; and that this was the true caufe of all their motions. 
‘Thefe beings, they had a notion, - became mediators between 
Gop and them ; for the neceffity of a mediator they clearly 

difcovered from the beginning, and therefore,.as gods media-_ 
tors, directed divine worfhip to them. They firft worfhiped 
them by their tabernacles, i. e. their. orbs themfelves 3 but 
thefe, by their rifing and fetting, beingas much. under the 
horizon as above, they were ata lofs how to: addrefs them- 
felves to them in their abfence. To remedy this, they had 
recourfe to the invention of images, in which, after their con- 


'fecration, they thought thefe inferior deities to be as much 


prefent by their influence, as in the ftars themfelves ; and 
therefore that all addreffes were made as effe€tually before — 
the one, as before the other. And this may be confidered as 
the origin of image-worfhip. All other material particulars 
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'(Q) We find no religion, ex- 


“tept the Sabiaz, Fewifh, and 


Chriftian, tolerated ‘by the Ko- 
van. The eaftern writers vary 
“greatly in their notions of the re- 
ligious tenets of the firft {@ ; 


though thofe here mentioned 
feem tobe attefted by the beft of 


them. The Sadians produce 


“many ftrong arguments for the 


‘unity of Gop, and addrefs them- 


*felves to Him in the following 


ers 


terms: J dedicate myfelf to thy 


Yervice, O GOD! T dedicate 


“myfelf to thy fervice, O Gov! 
_THovu haft no companion, except 


‘thy companion, of whom tHou 
art abfolute mafter, and of what- 
ever is bis, From whence it 
appears, that they fuppofe idols 
not to be /ui juris, though they 


“offer facrifices and other offerings 


to them, as well asto Gop, who 
“was alfa formerly often put off 
with the leaf? portion, as Moham- 
med upbraids them. The reafon 
affigned by them for this was, 
“that the idol wanted what 
was Gon’s, but Gop HIMSELF 
wanted nothing. A fort of bap- 
“tifm they admit, and profefs a 
great veneration for St. Fohz 
‘Bapti/?, itiling themfelves, in their 
“‘Tanguage, which is compofed of 
the Chaldee and Syriac, Mendai 
Fabia, i.e. Difciples of 8t. Fobn ; 
~and by this name they go amongit 
the Chriftians of the Levant. 
Befidesthe' book of P/alus, the 
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omitted here, will either 
part of this hiftory 2, 


be found in 
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only true Scripture they read, 
they have another fuppofed to 
have been written by Adam. The 
language of thefe books, which 
they regard as their Bible, almott 
intirely agrees with the Chaldee ; 
but the charaéters differ from 
thofe of all other nations. Eb 
Stonah makes them the de- 
{cendents of the mof antient 
people in the world, and inti- 
mates, that, befides the books 
juit mentioned, they have others 
elteemed equally facred, particu- 
Jarly one full of moral difcourfes, 
denominated by them she book of 
Seth and Enoch, or, as they call 
him, Edris. They are obliged 
to pray three, or, according to 
others, feven times a day. "The 
firft prayer begins half an hour, 
or lefs, before fun-rifing ; and is 
fo ordered, that they may, jutt ag 
the fun rifes, finith eight adora- 
tions, each containing three pro- 
trations: the fecond prayer they 
end at noon, when the fun begins 
to decline, in faying of which they 
perform five fuch adorations as 
the former : and the fame they 
do the third time, concluding juft 
as the fun fets. ‘They are very 
fervent in their devotions. They 
fait three times a year, the firit 
time thirty days, the next nine, 
and the lat {even. They offer 
many facrifices, but eat no pare 
of them, burning themall. They 
abftain from beans, garlick, and 

fome 
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whom fome of the Arabs called Allah, was the 
who dwelt at Zayef, and had a 


‘ALLAT 5 
idol of the tribe of Thakif, 


iome other pulfe and vegetables. 
As tothe Sabian Kebla, or part 
to which they turn their faces in 
praying, authors greatly differ ; 
one affirming it to be the north, 
another the fouth, a third Mec- 
ca, and a fourth the ftar to which 
they pay their devotions. They 
have a great refpect for the tem- 
ple of Mecca, as alfo the pyramids, 
in the third of which they believe 
Sabi or Sabius, the founder of 
their feét, lies buried. They go 
on pilgrimage to Harraa, either 
out of regard to the memory of 
Abraham, or of Sabi Ebn Mari, 
who lived in Abraham’s time, and 
is looked upon by fome as the 
firft propagator of their religion. 
Ebn Hazem aflerts Sabianifm to 
have been the univerfal religion 
till the age of Abraham, from 
whence all the fucceeding fects 
were derived. According to 4/- 


Shareftani, the Sabians fay, that 


the difference betwixt them and 
the Mohammedans confifts in this, 
that, among creatures, they give 
the preference to {pirits, angels, 
or intelligences moving the cele- 
ftial orbs ; whereas the Mobam- 
medans choofe to pay the greateft 
honour to Jody and matter, i. e. 
men; as patriarchs, €%c. HoufJain 
Vaez, in his Perfic commentary 
on the Koran, fays, that they 
were a fort of Sadducees, not be- 
lieving a future ftate. We muft 
not omit obferving, that, at the 
pyramids, they facrificed a cock: 
and a black calf, and offered up 
incenfe. Edn Khalecan, in his 
life of Ibrahim al Sali, affirms, 
that the Sabians are as antient 
as the Magians, but different 
from them ; however, that both 


‘fame author relates, 
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of them pretended to deduce their 
origin from Abraham, whom they 
confounded with Zerdujbt. ‘The 
that the 
word Sabi in the Arabic tongue 
denotes one who leaves the reli- 
gion of his forefathers, and in- 
troduces a new one; for which 
reafon the Korei/b, by way of 
reproach, called Mohammed Sabi, 
or Sabian. The eaftern Chrifti- 
ans fcruple not to affirm, that 
Conftantine the Great himfelf 
profeffed Sabianifm before he be-. 
came a convert to Chriftianity. 
Shareftani divides the Sabians in- 
to two fects, thofe that worfhip 
the ftars, and thofe that worfhip 
images. The firft maintain, that 
Gop created the world ; but has 
commanded his fervants to pay 
great regard tothe ftars, and to 
turn themfelves towards thofe lu- 
minous bodies whenever they 
pray; the other, that, by the 
mediation of images, they’ have 
accefs to the ftars, and, through 
the afliftance of thofe intellectual 
agents animating them, to the 
Supreme Being. They all be- 
lieve, that the fouls of wicked men 
will be punifhed for gooo ages, 
but that afterwards they fhall be 
received to mercy. ‘Their feafts 
in general they have appointed 
upon the days when the exalta- 
tions of the planets happen ; but 
the greateft of them, in particu- 
lar, upon the day that the fun 
enters Aries, which, with them, 
is the firft day of the year, when 
they all wear their beft cloaths. 
They celebrate the feaft of every 
planet in a chapel dedicated. to 
him, and derive their religion 
from Noab himfelf. The Sa- 
bians 
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_ temple confecrated to her in a Place called Nakhlah, We 
_ thall fee more of this deity hereafter, when we come to the ; 

modern hiftory of Arabia, efpecially that part of it which ss 

_ Telates to the tranfaGtions wherein Mohammed was more imme- _. 

_ diately concerned >, te 

Au-Uzza, or Al-Ozza, was the idol of the tribes of ay Uzza, 

Koreifh and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim, as fome 

affirm. But others make it to have been a tree called the 

Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, worlhiped by the tribe of Ghatfan, 

and firft confecrated by one Dhélem, who built a chapel over 
it named Bo/s, fo contrived, as to give a. found when any one 
entered. When Khéled Ebn Walid, by Mohammed’s order, 
had demolifhed the chapel, cut down the image, or tree, 
and flain the prieftefs of 7 Uzza, Mohammed, alluding to 
the death of the prieftefs, faid, the was Al-Uzza, who there- 
fore will never hereafter be worfhiped. The name Uzza ig 
derived from the root-azza, and fignifies the mof? mighty ¢, 

MANAH was the object of worfhip of the tribes of Hedhai/ Manah, 

_ and Khozdah, poffibly the Caffanite of Ptolemy, who dwelt 

between Mecca and Medina, and, as fome fay, of the tribes 

of Aws, Khazraj, and Thakif alfo. Dr. Pocock renders it 

highly probable, that the AZanah of the Arabs was the Meni 

_ of the prophet Z/aiah, This idol was a large ftone, demolifhed 

by one Saad in the eighth year of the Hera, fo fatal to the 
idols of Arabia. The name feems derived from mana, to 

“flow, from the owing of the blood of the viGims facrificed 
- to the deity or intelligence it reprefented. Hence the valley 


> ABULFARAG. p. 160. Poc, ubi fupra, p. go. ¢ Ar- 
Jauuar. Au-Suauresran. & AL-FirauzaBapius apud Pocock. ibid, 


4jans of mount Lebanon feem to aiuate the ftars gods and lords, 
Pay a greater regard to Seth, This feét fay, they took’ the 
than the Supreme Being; for name of Sabians from the above. 
they always keep their oath when mentioned Sabi, though it feems 
they {wear by the former, but rather to be derived from aay 
frequently break it when they Sada, or Tfaba, the hoff of hea- 
fwear by the latter. They like- ven, which they worthip. Be- 
wife maintain, thatoncein 36425 fore the growth of Chriffianity 
years there will be a complete and Mohammedanifm, the greatett 
revolution in all mundane things. part of the world profeffed the 
‘They endeavour to perfe&t them- Sadian religion, The other par- 
felves in the four intelleétual vir- ticulars, relating to this fect, our 
tues ; Gop they call Gop of readers will find, either in a for- 
gods, and Lorp of lords ; but mer part of this work, or in the 
thofe intelligences fuppofed to authors here referred to (4). 


(4) D’Herbel, Prid, Pec. Gol, Hyd, Hotting. aliique au€or, bic laudat. : 
+) 
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of Miia, near Mecca, had alfo its name, where the pilgrims 


at, this day flay their facrifices. Some take Adeni, or Manahy 
to be the name of a conftellation ; which notion is favoured 


~“Stchy the moft obvious fignification of the word Manah in the 


Arabic tongue ¢. 


Wadd, Besipes thefe, we find five antediluvian idols taken notice 
Sawa, of by the Arabian writers 5 to wit, Wadd, Sawa, Yaghith, 
Yaghtth, ygék, and Na/r. Thefe are faid to have been men of great 
Yatik, and ;-pute and piety in their time, whofe ftatues the Arabs at firft 
Naftr. ~ severenced with a civil honour only, which in procefs of time 
became he'ghtened to a divine worfhip ¢. 

Wadd. | Wapp was fuppofed to reprefent the heaven, and was wor- 
fhiped under the form of a man by the tribe of Ca/b, in Daw- 
mat al Fandal. For a further account of him, we mutt refer 
our readers to the authors here cited f. 

Sawa. Sawa was adored under the fhape of a woman by the 
tribe of Hamadan, or, as others write, of Hodbail in Rohat. 
This idol, lying under water for fome time after the deluge, 
was at length, as the 4rab writers affert, difcovered by the 
devil, and worfhiped by thofe of Hodbail, who inftituted pil- 
grimages to it 8. 

Yaghuth. YacuHuru wasan idol in the fhape of a lion, and received 
divine honours from the tribe of AZadhaj, and others, who 
dwelt in Yaman. Its name feems to be derived from ghatha, 
which fignifies to help h, : 

Yaak. Yatx the tribe of AZordd efteemed as their proper object 


of worfhip, or, according to others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of an horfe. The name Yaz probably comes from 
their verb aka, to prevent, or avert’ (R). 


4 Au-Jauwar, Av-Bemaws, AL-Suauresr. ABULFED. AL. ZAMAKH- 
suarius, & AL-FrrauzaBapius. Isat. c.]xv. ver. 11. “Vide etiam 
Poc. fpec. p. 90, 91, 92. € A\-Kor. MonamMen. c. 71. Com- 
ment. Perfic. in Al-Kor. Vide etiam Hyp. de rel. vet. Perf. p.133, 
£ AL-Jauwar. AL-SHAHRESTAN. 8 Lidem apud Pocock. p. 93. 
Au-FirauzaBapius & SaFioppin. ibid. h AL-SHAHRESTAN 
ibid. i Av-Firauzapapius, AL-Jaunar. Espn Kuavican it 
vit. Al-Battan. Poc.innot.ad {pec. hift. Arab.p. 101. 338. 389,390. 


(R) It is faid Yazk.wasa man 
of great piety, and his death 
much regretted ; whereupon the 
devil appeared to his friends in 
an human form, and, undertaking 
to reprefent him to the life, per- 
fuaded them, by way of com- 
fort, to place his effigies in their 


temples, that they might have:i 
in view when at their devotions 
This was done, and feven others. 
of extraordinary merit, had the 
fame honours fhewn them, tillat 
length their pofterity made idol: 
of them in earneft (5). |” 


(5) Poc. not, ad fpec. bift, Arab. p. 94s 


Nas! 
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"Nasr feems to have been the proper deity of the tribe Nafr. 
of Hamyar, whom we may confider either as the Ho- - 
_mnerite or Hamirai of Pliny. ~ He is {aid to have been adored Ye 
at Dh’! Khalaab in their territories, under the image of an 
eagle, which the name fignifies k, Sf 
THe four deities Sdkia, Hafedha, Rdzeka, and Salema, Sakia, Hae 
were peculiat to the tribe of 4d. The firft fupplied them with fedha, 
rain, the fecond preferved them from all dangers abroad, the Razeka, 
_ third provided food for their fuftenance, and the fourth re- aed Sale- 
_ ftored them to health when afflicted with ficknefs 3 according ma. 
_ to the fignification of their feveral names. To thefe may be 
added 4/-Daizan, or Saturn, a moft antient 4rad idol, Ahe- 
_ har, Al Auf, &c. mentioned by 4 Faubarius, Al Firauza- 
_ badius, and others). 

As image-worfhip in fome meature proceeded from the dei- Jupiter 
fication of déad men, who had been the authors of fome fig- Ammon - 
nal advantagés and benefits to the people they governed, or %d Bac- 
elfe greatly famed for their conquefts, it is no wonder the chus awor- 
Arabs, as well as other nations, fhould fall into it. Sir Zfaac Piped by 
Newton takes hero-worlhip, or the worthip of deified dead ¢¢ Arabs. 
men, to have been no older than the age of Se/ac, the gréat . 

| £'gyptian conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered al] the 
nations he conquered, and amongft the reft {ome of the 4ra- 
bians at leaft, to pay divine honours to his father Aimony 
under the name of Yupiter, or ‘fupiter Ammon. This there- 
fore was the great hero god of the Arabs, as well a3 of the 
Leyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, Indians, &c. and his fon’ 
and fucceilor, Se/ac, who injoined this worfhip, the Bac- 
chus, according to Sir [/aac Newton, of the antients, little 
inferior to him. The Arabs, it is probable, fet up oracles 
to Ammon, who reduced part of their country, as well as thé 
Libyans and Egyptians. And Sefac, on account of his having 
coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the Perfian gulphy penetrated 
afterwards into India, where he ereéted two pillars on two 
mountains near the mouth of the Ganges, and another at 
Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, was efteemed as his father’s 
colegue in Arabia, as wellas the other regions fubjugated by 
him. This, confidering the authorities on which it is founded, 
~js a much ftronger proof in favour of the Arabs really wor- 
fhiping Jupiter and Bacchus, or Ammon and Se/ac than what 
Mr. Sale has offered, from the fuppofed vanity and ignorance 
of the Greeks, is to evince the “rab worthip of thofe deities 
ae purely imaginary. Nay, we may venture toadd, that, 


ae ? 


i AL-Jaunar.Suaurestan, & Pocock. ubi fap. p. 93, 1 Apub- 
rep. D’Herset. bibl, Orient, in arr. Howd, 
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could he have produced a whole volume of Arab traditions, 
ftuffed as they are with fables and abfurdities, in fupport of 
his opinion, it would not have mended the matter ; efpecially 
as he gives up the main point, by allowing Bacchus to have 
ween educated in Arabia. For this conceffion, though the 
thing granted is falfe, muft be deemed a fufficient reafon, on 
his part, for the 4rabs to have paid divine honours to fo ce- 
lebrated a perfonage as Bacchus, as well as his father ‘fupiters 
or Fupiter Uranius™ (S). 

We mutt not omit obferving here, that the antient rads, 
in order to fhew the high veneration in which they had their 
idols, reckoned it glorious to be accounted their fervants and 
votaries ; which they demonftrated by the names given to their 


their idols. children; to wit, Abd Wadd, Abd Yaghith, Abd Manab, 


Abdel Uzza, &c. 1, e. the fervant of Wadd, the fervant of 
Yaghiih, the fervant of Manah, the fervant of Uzxzah, 


ce. 

BesipEs the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worfhiped 
many others, the chief of whom was Hodal, brought from 
Beika in Syria to Arabia by Amra Ebu Lobai, pretending it 
would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Accord- 
ing to Safioddin, Hobal was placed without the Caaba, under 
the figure of a man. His ftatue was made of red agates 
which having, by fome accident, loft an hand, the Korci/b 
repaired it with one of gold: he held in his hand feven arrows 
without heads or feathers, fuch as the 4rabs ufed in divina- 
tion. . This idol is fuppofed to have been the fame with the 
image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by A/ohammed in the 
Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year of the Hejra, 
when he took Mecca. That image was furrounded with a 
great number of angel$ and prophets, as inferior deities ; 
among whom, as fome fay, was [/hmael, with divining arrows 
in his hand. . obal, according to 4/ “fannabius, was the chief 
of three hundred and fixty idols, a frefh one of which the 
Arabs might, if they thought proper, worfhip every day in 
the year. Weare told, that, among the idols in the Caaba, 
there was a wooden pigeon, as likewife another above, to de- 
ftroy which, Mohammed lifted Ali upon his fhoulders, Afaf 


™ Newt. chrono. paft. Heropor. |. iii. Diop. Sic. 1. i. Doe 
NYS. perieg. v. 623. Pocock. nor. ad fpecim. hift, Arab. p- 1065 


107. Saxe’s prelim, difc. p. 15, 166 " Al-Kor. Monamy 
MiD, Poc. ubi fupra, p. gs. 


(S) The Arabs alfo worlhiped Mars, according to Suidas (8) 


e 


(8) Suid. in wee. “Apyss 
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en 


od 


a 
_ and Nayelab, the former the image of a man, the latter of a 


_ woman, were alfo two idols brought with Hodal from Syria, } = 
and _@ 


< 
placed the one on mount Safa, and the other on mount 

| Merwa. They tellus, A/af was the fon of Amra, and Naye- 5 
dah the daughter of Sabal, both of the tribe of Forham, who,’ ~ 

_ committing whoredom together in the Caaba, were by Gop 

_ converted into ftone, and afterwards worfhiped by the Ko-~ 

_ reifb, and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 

_ fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was forced 
to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments of 
the divine juftice. We are told, that thefe idols were firft 
fixed on the mounts Safa and Merwa by one Amru in the 
reign of Sapor or Sabur furnamed Dil EGaf, king of Per- 
fia ; but this notion has been overthrown by Abulfeda. As 
for the idols Saad, an oblong ftone on the fhore near Giedda, 
Soair or Sair worthiped by the tribe of Anza, Aud adored by 
the tribe of Becr Wayel, Nafb or Nofb, Al Sharek, and Dar, 
from whence the 4rab names Abdol Sharek and Abdel Dar 
were derived, they merit little regard. Nor of Medan, Ya- 
lil, Awal peculiar to the tribes of Becr and Taglab, Dul Caf- 
fain the deity of the tribe of Daus, Bajar or Bajer that of 
the tribe of 4zd, Al Okaifar worthiped in the eaftern part of 
Syria, Bag or Bagh, from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad, Al Chalafah, Dufhfhara, the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans, &c. have we much to fay. Be- 
fides thefe, according to the Oriental authors, every houfe- 
keeper had his houfhold- god, which he laf took leave of, and 
firft faluted, at his going abroad, and returning home 9, 

SEVERAL of the Arad idols, befides Saad above-mentioned, Some of 
and Mangb in particular, were no more than large rude ftones, the/e idol 
the worlhip of which the pofterity of J/smael firit introduced, es 
according to 4/ Fannabius. To us it feems moft probable, 
that thefe great ftones were the firft public places of divine 
worfhip amongft the 4rabs, on which they poured wine and 
oil, as facob did upon the ftones that ferved him for.a pillow, 
when he faw his vifion. Afterwards they might worfhip thefe 

ftones themfelves, as the Pha-nicians, in all probability, did; 
but this has already been touched upon. Some authors relate, 
that, when the territory of Acca grew too ftreight for the 
Tfbmaelites, fo that great numbers of them found themfelves 
obliged to look out for new habitations, thofe that departed 


° Asutrep, AL-SHaHREsTAN. SaFioppin. Au-Mosrarrar. Vid. 
etiam Pocock. ubi fup. p. 99.97, 98. Epn av Aruir. AL>Jane 
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prusapud Pocock, p.97, AL-Jauuar. Suv. ia voc, Ougdens, Pac. 
Po 9S ——— 106, 
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from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones of that reputed 
holy land ; and at firft only compaffed ther out of devotion, 
as they had accuftomed to dé the Caaba. But this at daft 
ended in rank idolatry, the {aid [/bmaelites forgetting the reli- 
~\xgion, left them by their father, fo far, as to pay divine ho- 
‘ours to any fine ftone they met with. To the idols already 
mentioned we may add another peculiar to the tribe of Ha- 
_ nifa, which was nothing more than a lump of dough. This 
they never prefumed to eat, till they were compelled to it by 
: famine?. . 
Magian Tue Perfians, by their vicinity to, and frequent inter- 
religion 1@ courte with, the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 
Arabia, among fome of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mohammed, who was fo far from being un=. 
acquainted with it, that from it he borrowed many of his own 
inftitutions. The profeffors of this religion acknowleged the 
world to have been created by Gop, as their fucceffors do 
at this day : but, being at a lofs otherwife to account for the 
origin of evil, they held two principles, a good one and an 
evil one. The firft they fuppofed the author of all good, 
and the other of all evil, believing them to be reprefented by . 
light and darknefs, as their trueft fymbols, and that of the 
compofition of thefe two all things in the world are made. 
‘The good principle or Gop they named Yezad or Yexdan, and 
Ormozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks wrote Oromazes ; andthe 
- evil demon they called Abariman or Ahriman, and the Greeks 
Arimanius. Though one fe& of the Magi afferted, as the Ada- 
»nicheans and other heretics did, both thofe principles to have 
exifted from all eternity, yet they were reputed heterodox ; 
the original do&trine being, that the good principle or Gop 
only was eternal, and the other created, as appears from Zo- 
roafires’s defcription of the Supreme Bene. Amongtt other 
tenets they maintained, that there were good and bad angels ; 
the former guarding and protecting men from evil, and the lat- 
ter inftigating them. to all kinds of wickednefs. They alfo 
believed, that the wicked angels, after they had drawn men 
out of the paths of virtue, became the inftruments of their 
. punifhment ; and that thefe angels were continually medi- 
tating the ruin and deftru@ion of mankind. As for Zoroa- 
Sires, or Zerdufbt, as the Perfians called him, he made no’ 
alterations in the doétrinal and fundamental points of -the~ 
Magian religion, but only abolifhed fome fuperftitious rites 
and practices, that had crept in amongft the profeffors of it. 


P Au-Jaunar. An-Brtpawt, & AL-ZAMAKHsHARIUS. Univ. bift. 
Vole Xvi, Pp» 287. At-Mosratrap, AL-JauHarius apud Pocock, 
Pp: Tie. 
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_ Thefe, according to Dr. Hyde, conftantly adhered to the wor- 
fhip of the true Gop, as they received it from their great an- 
_ ceftors Shem and Elam. But, as fo ample an account has 
already been given of the A/agi, and their fyftem of religion, 
_ we fhall expatiate no farther on this head here. Howevers 
our readers will permit us to obferve, that, whether we confi- 
der the Arabs as Sabians, or followers of Zerdu/ht, it mutt be 
allowed, that they held the exiftence of Demons, Genii, or 
_ middle intelligences, influencing the affairs of the world: a 
_ truth indeed near as extenfive as the belief of a Gop, and 
acknowleged by the antient heathen of almoft all denomina- 
tions 4. 

However, fome of the pagan 4rabs believed neither a The notions 
creation paft, nor a refurreion to come, attributing the ori- /o7¢ of the 
gin of things to nature, and their diflolution to age. Others Arabs 4ad 
allowed both ; among whom were thofe, who, when they of a future 
died, had their camel tied by their fepulcre, and fo left with- 44! 
out meat or drink to perifh, and accompany them to the 
other world, left they fhould be obliged, at the refurrection, 
to goon foot; which was reckoned very fcandalous. Some 
believed a metemp/ychofis ; and that of the blood near the dead 
perfon’s brain, was formed a bird named Hamah, which once 
in an hundred years vifited the fepulcre ; though others fay, 
this bird is animated by the foul of him that is unjuftly flain, 
and continually cries Ofcdni, Ofcini, i. e. Give me to drink, 
meaning of the murderer’s blood, till his death be revenged ; 
and then it flies away. Some of the antient Arabs feem, to 
have been addi@ted to augury, fince they held an owl in great 
abhorrence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended fomething bad. The camel above-mentioned fur- 
nifhed the 4rabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed toa miferable end. Thofe who, expected a 
future judgment, adored idols, as they pretended, that the 
heroes or deities they reprefented might be hereby induced to 
intercede for them with Gop hereafter. It appears probable 
_ from fome paflages of the Koran, and the commentators on 

thofe paflages, that the antient 4rabj, under the word Fin 
or Genii, comprehended angels, good as well as bad, and 
that intermediate fpecies of rational invifible beings going 
among the prefent Orientals by the fame name. From the 


@ Ar-Mosrarrar. Lorn’s account of the religion of the Bers 
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fame paffages and commentators we may likewile infer, that 
A: *  moft of the Arabians before Mohammed’s time, in conformity 
\ bs * to the Sabian {cheme, paid religious honours to thefe Genii, 
“SS. The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the Magi the 
Fe Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the Fews, Eblis, 
which feems to be a corruption of the 4/¢BoA@ or Diabolus 
of the New Teffament t. 

The Jew- Azu Cars Asap king of Yaman, about feven hundred 
ifh reli- years before A¢ohammed, is faid to have introduced Fudaifim 
gion eM among the idolatrous Hamyarites.. The ‘fews likewife, who 
braced by Sed in great numbers into Arabia after the deftruction of 
their country by the Romans, made profelytes of feveral tribes, 

thofe of Kenanah, Al Hareth Ebn Caaba, and Kendab, in par- 
ticular, In time, therefore, they became very powerful, and 
poflefled themfelves of feveral towns and fortrefles. At laft 
one Yufef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, king of Yaman, having 
raifed a terrible perfecution againft all who would not turn 
Fews, putting them to death by various tortures, tae moft 
‘common of which was throwing them into a glowing pit of 
fire, from whence the 4rabs gave him the opprobrious title of 
the lord of the pit, Caleb or Elefbaan king of Ethiopia, to 
revenge the maflacre of the Chriftians at Najran, put an end 
to Fudai/m, and the kingdom of the Hamyarites, in Yaman, 
at the fame time. This happened in the reign of the empe- 
ror "fu/tin, as has been already related in the hiftory of the 
Ethiopians, and will be more fully fet forth in the following 


fection s, 
And lite. WHETHER St. Paul preached in any part of Arabia, pro- 
wife perly fo called, we cannot pretend to determine; but that the 
Chrifiani- Chriftian religion was planted very early in this country, will 
hye not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find ranked amoneft 


thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft had the happi- 
nefs of being made converts to Chriftianity, feveral of them 
being prefent when the Hoty Guost defcended upon the 
apoftles. When the eaftern church, foon after the beginning 
of the third century, was greatly harafled by diforders and per- 
fecutions, vaft numbers of Chriftians fought for fhelter in 
Arabia ; who being for the moft part of the Facobite commu- 


* AL-SHAHRESTANI. Av-Jauuant Esn ar Arutr. Ax-Damirtus. 
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_ nion, that fe& generally prevailed among the 4rabs. The 
principal tribes that embraced Chrittianity were Hamyar, 
Ghaffan, Rabia, Taghlah, Bahra, Tonuch, part of thofe of 
Tay and Kedua, the inhabitants of Najran, and the Arabs of 
_Fiira. The people of Najran became converts to Chriftianity 
_ in the time of Dhu Nowas above-mentioned, and thofe of 
_ Hira received a great acceffion by feveral tribes, who fled thi- 
_ ther for refuge from the perfecution of that prince. How 
_ Al-Nooman, furnamed Abu-Kabus, king of Hira, who was 
~ flain a few months before AZohammed’s birth, came to profefs 
_himfelf a Chriftian, and brought off with him from paganifm 
the whole nation he governed, will be hereafter related. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, his grandfather AZondar embraced Chri- 
ftianity, and built feveral churches for the Chriftians in Hira. 
Safioddin fays, that Najran was a bifhop’s fee, and remarkable 
for. having a Chriftian church in early times. From Shahre- 
fiani we learn, that Mondar king of the Arabs declared war 
_againft the emperor fu/finian, becaufe he had treated ill thofe: 
who afferted only one nature in Chrift, fince the 4rab Chri- 
ftians at that time were of the Facobite perfuafion. This 
isa fufficient proof, that Chriftianity had got footing in Ara- 
bia before the reign of that prince. The Facobites give out, 
and M. Affeman thinks it probable, that the Syrian bifhop 
Ffacobus Baradeus, who, according to Abul-Farajius, vilited 
all the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there bifhops, 
prefbyters, fc. of the Facobite fect, firft infected the dra- 
bian Chriftians with Aonophyfi/m. How our Saviour appeared 
in the air, furrounded with rays of glory, walking on a pur- 
ple cloud, to the ‘fews of Hamyar, who had challenged fome 
neighbouring Chriftians to a public difputation about Dhz 
Nowas’s time, our readers will be informed when we come 
towards the clofe of this hiftory *. 


Ir is natural to fuppofe, that, as the Chriftians were fo Bi2op- 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mohammed, they had ricks in 
_feveral bifhops there, when that impoftor firft began to form Arabia. 


a new fyftem of religion. Accordingly we-find, that the "fa- 
-cobites had two bifhops of the Arabs fubje& to their Mafri- 
an, or metropolitan of the eat. One of thefe was {tiled ab- 


t Gil c. i. ver. 17. Act. ¢. if. ver. rr. ABuL-Faraj. p- 93. 
149. Asseman. differr. de Monophyficis, & bibl. Orient. tom, 1, 
p- 166, 167. At-Mosrarrar. Aputrep. SHaHrestan. & Sart- 
oppIn. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra. Au-Jannasius, ibid. p. 63. 
Epx Keavican in vit. Aputot. poet. Grecent. difpat. cum Her- 
ban. Jud. in biblioth. patr. Parifienf£ tom. i. Pacrus aq an. 523. 
a num. 1o. Vid. etiam Cl. Lampectum, |. v. p. 131. & Asseman. 
not.ad Simeon: Beth-Arfamenf epifc. in bibl. Oricnt. toyn. t. p. 353. 
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folutely the hifhop of the Arabs, whole {eat was for the moft 


part at Akula, which fome authors make the fame with Cufa, 
others a different town near Baghdad. ‘The other had the 
title of the bifhop of the Scenite Arabs, of the tribe of Thaalab, 
jan Hira or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, and feated in that 
eity. Gregentius, who held a famous difpute [ub dio for, 
three days with Herbanus the Few, before the king of Ham- 
yar, was bifhop or archbilhop of Dbafar or Tephra, as it is 
called by the Greek authors, in the century preceding A4o- 
hammed ; and that Najran alfo was a biffhop’s fee at the fame 
time, has been already obferyed from Safioddin. We find 
|ikewife a prelate of this country ftiled the bifhop of the 
Tayites, though the extent and limits of his diocefe cannot fo 
ealily be defined. The Nefforians had but one bifhop, who 
prefided oyer both the diocefes of Hira and Akula, and was 
immediately fubjeét to their patriarch. Ayvabia was in the 
earlieft ages famous for herefies, which Mr. Sale fays might © 
in fome meafure be attributed to the liberty and independency 
of its tribes. The fpecification of thefe herefies will more 
properly fall under our province in the modern hifiory of the 
Arabs, when we fhall enumerate the principal caufes that con- 
curred to favour the propagation of the Adshammedan teli- 
ion ¥, 
Berore we conelude our account of the religion, or ra- 
ther religions, of the antient 4rads, we mult obferve, that 
fome of them attributed a power to the fixed ftars fuperior to 
what eyen the Sabiazs themfelves allowed ; infomuch that 
they would not take the leaft ftep without receiving a favour- 
able omen from them. Several of them alfo not only wor- 
fhiped Demons or Genii, but likewife aflerted them to be 
the daughters of Gon. The Koreifp were infe@ed with 
Zendicifm, an error nearly related to that of the Sadducees 
among the Jews. We are told, that feveral of this tribe 
worfhiped one Gon, and differed from all the other religions 
of the country, before the time of Achammed w, 
As the Arabs are one of the molt antient Nations in the 
world, having inhabited the country they at prefent poftefs 


® SaFioppin. apud Pocock’um, ubi fyp. Agut-Faray. in chron. 
Syriac. MS. ‘Apupeng in defcript, Trace. Grecenr. difput. cum — 
Herban. ubi fupra, Socrar. lib. ili. c. 27. Asseman. bibl. Orient. . 
tom. i, p. 166, 167, tom. ti. in differt. de Moncphyf-. & p. ggg. 
Lamsecius ubi {upra. Saxe’s prelimin, difcour. fect. 2. p.34, 34. 
% SHanresrAany, AlsKor, Mowammep. c. vi, At-Mostatrap, apud 
Pocockium, p. 136. RELAND. de relig. Mohammed. Pa 2g GeueGe 
Mixtivs de Mokammedif{mo ante Mohammed. p. 311. Saxe’: pre- 
MUe dic, 1eC.'s. (p. 3ge 0 SIRS 
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_almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other nae 
tions, or being fubjugated by any foreign power, their lan- 
- guage muft have been formed foon after, if not at, the con- 
- fufion of Babel. The two principal dialects of it were that 
~ fpoken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and that 
"of the Korei/h, in which Mohammed wrote the Koran. The 
| firft is ftiled by the Oriental writers the Arabic of Hamyar, 


and the other the pure or defecated. As Yarab, grandfather 
to Hamyar, is {uppofed by the Oriental writers to have been 

_ the firft whofe tongue deviated from the Syriac to the Arabic, 
the Hamyaritjc diale&, according to them, muft have ap- 
_ proached nearer to the purity of the Syriac, and confequently 
have been more remote from the true genius of the Arabic, 
than that of any other tribe. The diale&@ of the Koreifh, termed 

_ by the Koran the perfpicuous and clear Arabic, is referred to 
| Lbmael as its author, who, fay the above-mentioned writers, 
rft fpoke it, and, as Dr. Pocock believes, after he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the family of Forkam by marriage, 
- formed it of their language and the original Hebrew. As 
therefore the famyaritic diale& partook principally of the Sy- 
riac, fo that of the Korei/h was fuppofed to confit chiefly of 
the Hebrew. But, according to fallalo’ddin, the politenefs 
and elegance of the dialect of the Korei/h ought rather to be 
attributed to their having, from the remotett antiquity, the 
 cuftody of the Caaba, and dwelling in Mecca the centre of 
4rabia. For by this fituation they were not only rendered 
more incapable of any intercourfe with foreigners, who might 
have corrupted their language, but likewife frequented by the 
Arabs of all the circumjacent country, both on a religious 
account, and for the compofing of their differences, from 
whofe difcourfe and verfes they took whatever words or 
phrafes they judged moft pure and elegant ;. by which means 
the beauties of the whole tongue became transfufed into this 
diale&. The Arabs are full of the commendations of their 
language, which is very harmonious, expreffive, and, as they 
fay, fo immenfely copious, that no man uninfpired can be a 
perfect matter of it, in its utmoft extent. How much in this 
laft article i¢ is fuperior to the Greek and Latin tongues, in 
fome meafure appears from hence, that forhetimes a bare enu- 
meration of the 4rabic names of one particular thing, and an 
explication of them, will make aconfiderable volume. Thus 
we are told, that Lbn Khalawih, one of the moft learned of 
the 4raé grammarians, wrote a whole treatife, which con- 
fifted intirely of an interpretation of five hundred words fig- 
nifying a /iow; and another whofe only fubjeé&t was a col- 
Jegtion of two hundred words denoting a ferpent. Mohamme- 
des Al. Firauzabadius, author of the great Arabic lexicon called 

2 Kamus, 
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; Kamus, or the Ocean, relates, that he compofed a piece, con- 
af taining a defcription of the nature and advantages of honey, 
CA together with an explication of eighty different terms expref-— 
\ \ five of it ; and yet that it had feveral other names, He like- 


So wife mentions another of his books, wherein he had enume- 
rated above a thoufand words denoting only a fword. Not- 
withftanding which, the Arabs believe the greateft part of their’ 
language to be loft ; which will not feem improbable, when’ 
we confider how late the art of writing became generally 
practifed among them. For though it was known to fod, 
their countryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other 4ra- 

* bian nations bordering upon Egypt and Pharnicia, and to the 
Hamyarites many centuries before AZohammed, as appears from 
fome antient monuments, faid to be remaining in their cha- 
racter ; yet the other 4rabs, and thofe of AZecca in particular, | 
unlefs fuch of them as were either ‘fews or Chriffians, were 
to the time of AZoramer perfe@ly ignorant of it. It was the’ 
antient Arabic language preceding the reign of ‘fu/finian which 
fo nearly refembled the Ethiopic 5 for fince thaf time, and 
efpecially fince the age of Afohammed, all the Arabic dialeGs 
have been not a little corrupted. This is now the learned 
language of the Afshammedans, who ftudy it as the European’. 
Chriftians do the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin >. 

4 great A VERY great affinity between the antient and modern 

affinity be- Arabic mutt, however, be allowed; fo great an affinity, that 

feveen the in fubftance we may pronounce them the fame. Many con- 
antient fiderable advantages flow from a knowlege of the Arabic 
and mo- tongue, all which may be confidered as fo many inducements 
aern —_ to the ftudy of it : but amongft thefe, the chief feems to be, 

Arabic. an inveftigation of the true meaning of many Hebrew words, 
whofe radices cannot be difcovered in the Hebrew original of 
the Old Teffament, though they are ftill preferved in the 4ra- 
bic. “This we might prove by an induction of particulars, 
did not the difcuffion of fuch a point more properly belong to 
the modern hiftory of Arabia. For a complete hiftory of the 
language we are now upon, as well as a full difplay of the ele- 
gancy, beauties, and utility of it, we muft refer our readers 
to a curious and learned piece publifhed by the Reverend Dr. 
Hunt, profeflor of Hebrew and Arabic in the Univerfity of 


* Pocock. ubi fupra, p.1 so 
bar, ¢.%. p.9. 22, 27. At-Jauuarrus & Mona. Au-Frrauza- 
paptus apud Pocockium, ubi dupra. Jon, c. xix. ver. 23, 24. Jor 
Lyporr.. in comment. ad hift. Athiop. l,i. cor. m 19. p. 60 
C), Hunt; io orat, Oxon. habit. de ant, elegant. utilit, ling. Arab. 
P d--m——7, Kc. edit, Oxon. 1739. 


Oxford, 


1 


$4. JALLALO’ppDIN. in lib. Mex- 
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Oxford, a gentleman as well verfed in the whole circle of Ran 
Oriental literature as any of the prefent age y. Ds 


_ We have juft obferved, that the Hamyarites were not Letsir4./ f 
ftrangers to the art of writing. The character ufed by them, =" # 
the moft antient of any peculiar to the 4rabs, wherein the . 
_ letters were not diftin@ly feparate, went by the appellation of 
Al Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or parts 
“upon one another, This was neither publicly taught, nor 
fuffered to be ufed, without permiffion firft obtained. Could 
we depend upon what // Firauzabadius relates from Ebn Ha- 
Jfoem, this character muft have been of a very high antiquity ; 
fince an infcription in it, according to the laft author, was 
found in Yaman, as old as the time of ‘fo/eph, Be that as it 
will, Mdoramer Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who 
lived not many years before AZobammed, was the inventor of 
the prefent “rabic character, which Ba/har the Kendian, who 
married the fifter of Abu Sofian, is faid to have learned from 
thofe of Anbar, and to have introduced at AZecca, but a little 
while before the inftitution of Adohammedifm. Moramer’s al- 
phabet the Oriental authors agree to have been very different 
from the antient one of the Hamzyarites, fince they diftinguifh 
the Hamyaritic and Arabic pens. In Mohammed’s time the 
Morameric alphabet had made fo {mall a progrefs, that no 
one in Yaman could either write or read it; nay, Adcham- 
med himfelf was incapable of doing either ; for which reafon 
he was called the z/literate prophet. The letters of this alpha- 
bet were very rude, being either the fame with, or very much 
like the Cufic ; which character is ftill found in infcriptions, 
and the titles of antient books; nay, for many years it was 
the only one ufed by the Arabs, the Koran itfelf being at firft 
written therein. According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic 
chara@ter was firft formed from the Cufic by Ebn Moklah, 
Wazir, or Vifir, to Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al Radi, 
khalifs of Baghdad, who lived about three hundred years after 
Mohammed ; and brought to great perfectionby 4: Ebn Bowah, 
who flourifhed in the following century, and whofe name 
is yet famous among them on that account. Others, how- 
ever, attribute the honour of the invention of this character 
to Ebn Mboklah’s brother, Abdallah al Hafan; and the per- 
feting of it to Ebn Amid al Kateb, after it had been reduced 
to near the prefent form by 4bd’ Alhamid. But the beft au- 
thors contradi& the laft of thefe notions, as well as the for- 
mer, by affirming, that Yakut al Mofiafemi, the laft of the 
khalifs of the family of A4bfas, gave the finifhing hand to it ; 


¥ Hunt, ubi fupra, p. 48, & feq. Vide etiam auctor. ibid. lau- 
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i= for which reafon he was furnamed 4/ Khattat, or the feribe. 
rd In order to perpetuate the memory of AZoramer’s invention, 
. . fome authors call the Arabic letters al Moramer, i. e. the 


\“~ progeny of Moramer. ‘The moft remarkable {pecimens of the 
Cufic charaGter, fo-denominated from Cufa, a city of Irak, 
where fome of the firft copies of the Koran were written, 
are the following : Part of that book in it on vellum, brought 
from Egypt by Mr. Greaves ; fome other fragments of the 
fame book in it publifhed by Sir Fohn Chardin ; certain pafl= 
ages of a MS. in the Bodleian library ; the legends on feve- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up about twenty years ago on the coaft 
of the Baltic, not far from Dantzick 3 and, according to Mr. 
Profeflor Hfunt, thofe noble remains of it that are, or were 
lately, to be feen'in Mr. ‘fa/eph dmes’s valuable colleGtion of 
antique curiofities. As to the true origin of the antient and 
modern Arabic alphabets, we muft own ourfelves pretty much 
in the dark. However, that very learned and profound 
Orientalif? Mr. Schultens feems not very remote from truth, 
when he deduces the letters, of which they confift, from the 
moft antient Hebrew or Affyrian ®. 

Sntiont In order to give our readers a clearer idea of what that 

aed me- earned gentleman has advanced on this head, we {hall here 

asreal-  infert both the antient and modern Arabic alphabets, toge- 
vate #5 ther with that of the Afvican Saracens publifhed by Kircher, 

“sage Pe which feems ta be the’ old Hamyaritic character mentioned 

‘African by Al Firauzabadius, Al Jannabius, Ebn Khalican, and Geor- 

Saracens ius Ebn Amid, under the title of 4! Adofnad. As the Per- 

and Per. fans were neighbours to the Arabs, and of the fame religion 

fians. with part of them, before the time of Adohammed, we have 
thought proper here likewife to give them the. old Perf alt 

phabet (S), which, we doubt not, they will look upon as a 

very agreeable curiofity *. : 


= Espn Kuarican. Ean Hasnem, Au-Frrauzapanvrus. Ax- Janna 
Brus. GeorG. Ern Amin. Jos, c. xix. v.23,24, Pripeaux’s life of 
Mahom. p. 29, 39. Cuarprn’s travels, vol. ii, p. 119. D’Hersec. 
brbl. Orient. p. 90. 108. & 194. Gravius apud Pocockium, ubi 
fupra, p.1s8. Hunt, ubifupra, p12. Vids & Monarch. Afiatico- 
Saracen. a M.Geror. Jacos. Kenr Sleu/inga. Franco Quiental, edits 
Lipfiz, 1724, Acs. ScHuLt. ioftitu:. ad fuodament. ling. Hzbr. 
p. 20. ed. Lugd. Batav, 1737. * Logsca, de cauf. ling, 
Hebr. p. 224, ed. Francof. & Lipfiz, 1706. Scuutt. ubi fupra, 
AtHaN.. Kircu. in prod. Copt. p. 199, 200, Rome, 1636. A= 
PirauzaBap, Ax-Jannaz. Espn Kuarican, & Geora. Een AMIp. Vid. 
eam Pocock, in note ad {pec. hift. Arab. P- 154) 155. 


(S) For this we are obliged to a gentleman of great erudition, 
the Reverend Mr. Cefard, Fel- and particularly eminent for his 
low of = college, Oxford, fill in the Oriental tongues. 
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The modern drabic alphabet, 


Order. Power. 


Or Te 

B, 

T. 

T,blefe, orlifping. 


i. 
D, 
sblafe, or lifping. 


2 See) 


D 
A 
Le: 
8. 

S: 

o. 

D. 
ah 
D. 
The Hebrew y. 


Latin. 


G 
ee 
K. 
cS 
L, 
M. 
N. 
WwW, 
H. 
I, 


Name, 


Elif. 
Be. 
te; 
Thie. 
Gjim, 
Hha. 
Cha. 
Dal. 
Dhfal. 


Figure. 
acd ia | 
corms saree 
ees a 
Ch Catena 
See 
ra) av 
3 & 
vg > 
et nie S| 
onc Sige 
U2 (ye 


Ce 
Cc 


oR ®’ G be 5 py ate ia oe bh & 6 thet won YL be bee 


bj 
o 


se a ia A ee 
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aa The old Arabi¢ Alphabet. 
. ‘ a - ’ P 
ces [| Elif. J J lary 
= tee Be & \» Mena 
2 ¢ Gain. 5 3 Nun. , 
, Dal, 
va 5 Daal. AS )) OO Seas 
Bia eee omic Ain. 
9 9  Waw. 3 crak: 
aN “= Gim. a ake 
Eee Melia. 5 ~~ Kaf, 
b b Pr Td; JS Se ERE. 

Ww bes Sin. 
eee w&. W Shin, 
hes “>> Cif. : w Te. 

The old Perfic alphabet. 
oie J Like the Englifh U. 
Like the Enplifb V, 
S | . 4 ae a ro bs of 
~ & é C a word oS 
B Kw, 
e~ 
—_ 
<> 
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The old Perfic alphabet continued. 


% 
AS 


aS 


Like the Englifp F. 
Like the Englifp P. 


The old Perfic vowels and diphthongs, 


ph 


ao 
i 


: 
‘hw 
J 


ai Pov 


A 
Uu 


& 


él 


ee 
ar 
7 Eo 


If 
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Ir appears, from comparing the old Perfic and modern 
Arabic alphabets, that the following letters of the latter are 
wanting ifi the former, to wit, Sp ahb sé cx. Now 
Ludovicus de Dien, in his Perfic grammar, obferves, that the 
true Perfic words have fcarce ever any of thefe letters in 
them. It is obfervable likewife, that the Arabic characters, 
which the Perfians adopted in the reign of ‘Fexdegerd, do not 


always anfwer the founds they reprefent, as well as the ole 
Perfic letters did. In proof of which, it will be fufficient to 


produce the two following inftances. 


Arab, ~ Old Perfic. ; 


The African Saracente alphabet, probably the 
the famie as the antient Hamyaritic, given u 
by Kircher. 


aa e 


Dh DChHh G ThTBA 


~ a 


IL LH&LV HHN® 


NMMLL K C Ph GhGhAi 


Trou 
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_ . THovucu by far the greateft part of the “rads before Mo- The learn- 
_ bammed could neither read nor write, every one of which went ing, &) 9)" 
_ under the denomination of 4/ Ommio ; yet feveral of them ¢eanient ~ 
_ became famous for their eloquence, and a perfect {kill in their Arabs. > 
_ own tongue. Herein they exercifed themfelves by compofing ~ 7 
of orations and poems, ‘Their orations were of two forts, 

~ metrical and profaic, the one being compared to pearls ftrung, 

ie the other to loofe ones. They endeavoured to excel in 

both, and whoever was able in an aflembly to perfuade the 
_ people to a great enterptize, or difluade them from a danger- 

Ous one, of gave them other wholfome advice, was honour- 
ed with the title of Kheteb or orator, which is now given ta 

the Mohammedan preachers. They called an oration giving 

a detail of fome glorious atchievements, delivered from the 

-roftra, Khotbab, according to 4/-Barezi, a word of the fame 
origin with Khateb above-mentioned. From what we find in 

feveral authors, they purfued a method very different from 

that of the Greek and Roman orators ; their fentences being 

like loofe gems, without connexion ; fo that this fort of com- 

pofition {truck the andience chiefly by the fulnefs of the pe- 

riods, the elegance of the expreflion, and the acutenefs of the 


proverbial fayings (T). 


(T) Now we are {peaking of 
the Arab literature, our readers 
will expeé&t fome account of the 
fabulift Zokman, fo famous all 
over the Eaft. Lofman, fur- 
named 4/ Hakim, i.e. the Wise, 
or the Sage, according to Saddi, 
Akramas, and Schaat, was en- 
dued with the gift of prophecy, 
which came to him by fuccef- 
fion, he having been the fon or 
grandfon of a filter or aunt of ‘Fob. 
The author of Taiaffr makes 
him the fon of Baura, or Béor, 
the fon of Nasor, the fon of Te- 
yah, and confequently related to 
Abraham. Abouleits gives Lokman 
the furname of Abou Anam, i.e. 
he father of Anam ; tho’ others 

all bis fon Mathan. The author 
of the book intituled 4in al mani 
fays, he was born in the time of 
David, and lived till the age of 
Fonah ; but this exceeds all be- 
“Vor. XVIII, 


So perfuaded were they of their ex-~ 
celling . 


lief. According to the deferi- 
ption of his perfon by the drab 
writers, he muft have been de- 
formed enough; for they fay 
he was an Ethiopian or Nubian 
flave, and confequently of a 
black complexion, with thick 
lips, and fplay feet. But, in re- 
turn, he received from Goo 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which fome pretend were 
given him in a vifion, on his 
making choice of wifdom pre- 
ferably to the gift of prophecy, 
either of which were offered him. 
The generality of the Mohamme- 
dans, therefore, hold him to 
have been no prophet, but only 
afage or wife man. Others re- 
late, that when Gop, in order 
to reward his tranfcendent piety, 


offered to make him his vicege- 


rent on earth, he chole rather to 
remain in the condition of a flave, 
though 
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celling in this way, that. they would not allow any nation 
to underftand the art of fpeaking im public, except them- 


though with an intire refignation 
to the divine will, begging that 
Gop would enable him to exe- 
cute all His orders, in cafe He 
thought proper to fix him in fo 
fublime a poft. This, continue 
the fame authors, fo exceedingly 
pleafed Gop, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom; infomuch that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the inftruétion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of Da- 
wid and Solomon, and that by na- 
tion he was an Ethiopian, fold 
to the J/raelites, but by religion 
a Few. The author of Tarikh 
Montakhab affirms, that the fe- 
pulcre of Lokman was to be feen 


in his time at Ramlah or Ramah,’ 


near Jerufalem; and that he was 
interred near feventy prophets, 
who had been ftarved by the 
Fews, and all died in one day. 
He is faid to have obtained his 
liberty on the following occafion : 
His mafter having one day given 
him a bitter melon to eat, he 
paid him fuch exact obedience as 
to eat it all; at which his mafter 
being furprifed, afked him, How 
he could eat fo naufeous a fruit? 
To which he replied, It was no 
wonder, that he fhould for once 
accept a bitter fruit from the 
fame hand, from which he had 
received fo many favours. Our 
readers will naturally obferve, 
that Lokman, who lived in the 
time of the prophet Hud, or He- 
der, could not be the fame per- 
fon with the fabulift here men- 
tioned. 

As mott of the particulars re- 


lating to the perfon of Lokmax 


felves 


here recited, as well as the quick 
repartees of which he is made 
the author by the commentators 
on the Koran, agree fo well with 
what Maximus P/anudes has writ- 
ten of Z/op, thefe two fages are 
generally thought to have been 
the fame perfon. The great re- 
femblance the fables of Lokman 
bear \to thofe of Z/op is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of 
thisnotion. We are inclined to 
believe, that P/anudes borrowed 
great part of his life of fp 
from the traditions he met with 
in the Eaft concerning Lokmaz, 
and concluded thefe two perfons 
to have been the fame from the 
circumftances above-mentioned 
That the fables attributed to 
ZEfop were of Oriental extra- 
ion, cannot well be denied, 
fince they favour much more o: 
the genius of the Orientals thar 
of that of the Greeks. Fabl 
or apologue was of a very high 
antiquity in the Eaft, and ever 
the countries bordering on Ara 
bia, if not in Arabia itfelf; a 
may be learned from the nobk 
example of this form of inftru 
étion in the fpeech of Fotham t 
the men of Shechem, which wa 
made near two hundred year 
before the time of Lokman,, fup 
pofing him to have been cotem 
porary with David. In fine, w 
are difpofed to think, that th: 
Arab traditions concerning th 
wifdom of Lekman were onl 
corruptions of fome angel 
Scripture relating to Solomo 
king of J/rael, efpecially if w 
admit the queen of Sheba to hav 
been a. Nubian or Ethiopian 
This will appear at leaft probe 

bh 
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~ felves and the Perfians ; which laft were’ reckoned much in- 
_ ferior in that refpeét to the Arabians. Two of the antient 
Arabs, who immortalized their names by their eloquence, 
_ were Ko/s and Sabban, of the tribe of Wayel. Hence came 
_ the proverbs, More expert in the art of {peaking than Koss, 
_ and More eloquent than Sappan. To their poetry they feem 
to have been chiefly indebted, for the polifhing, and even 
prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters was 
' introduced amongft them; for which reafon their authors 


generally confider this and the ftudy of their language toge- 


ther. In their poems, 


likewife, were preferved the diftin- 


Ction of defcents, the rights of tribes, and the memory of 


great actions. 


An excellent poet, therefore, refle&ted an ho- 


nour on his tribe ; fo that as foon as any one began to be ad- 
mired for his performances of this kind in a tribe, the other 
tribes fent publicly to congratulate them on the occafion, and 
themfelves made entertainments, at which the women affifted, 
drefled in their nuptial ornaments, finging, to the found of 
-timbrels, the happinefs of their tribe, who had now one to 
protect their honour, to preferve their genealogies, and the 
purity of their language, and to tranfmit their aGtions to pofte- 
rity. For all this was performed by their poems, to which 
they were folely obliged for their knowlege, and inftrutions, 
‘moral and ceconomical, and to which they had recourfe, as 
to an oracle, in all doubts and differences. No wonder, then, 


that poetry was in fuch efteem 


ble, from 1 Kings c. iii. ver. 
Q—13- ¢ iv. ver. 30—34. 
compared with what has been al- 
ready obferved of Lokman from 
the eaftern writers. The gene- 
rality of thefe writers make Lof- 
man cotemporary with David 
and Solomon, and of the fame 
religion with thofe princes ; which 
adds no fmall weight to our opi- 
nion. As for the deformity of 
his perfon, that might have been 
introduced by them, in order to 
fet off to the greater advantage, 
by fuch a contraft, the excellency 


among them, that they looked 


of his wifdom. We muft not 
omit obferving, that the thirty- 


firft chapter of the Koran, from. 


whence {everal hints relating to 
our fage may be drawn, is inti- 
tuled Loxman; nor that fome 
fables going under his name have 
been publithed by Golizs, at the 
end of his edition of Ertenius’s 
Arabic grammar. What is here 
advanced will meet with a better 
reception from our readers, when 
they have confulted Mr. D’Her- 
belot in the article Lokman (5). 


Al Zamakhfb. Al Beidawi, &c. Al Kor, Mobammed. c. 31. Jud. c. ix. 
4s ds pee Ale. p. 547. ed. Patavii, 1698. Saddi, Akramas, Schaab, 
Sc. Maxim. Planud. in vit. Abfop. Vabeb. in comment. Turcic. ad Al-Korén. 


Vobammed. Poc. in not. ad [pecim. bift. Arab. p. 36. 
le Meziriac, Bayle in di&. hift. art, E fopes 


La vie d'Efope, par M, 
Var. au&or. apud D’Herbel. in art. 


Lokman. Vide etiam Lokmanni fab. in calce gram, Arab. Thom, Erpenii, a Golio, 


d. Lugd, Bast. 1656.” 
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upon it as a great accomplifhment, and a proof of ingenuous 
extraction, to be able to exprefs one’s felf in verfe with eafe 
and elegance, on any extraordinary occurrence ; nor that even 
in their common difcourfe they made frequent applications of 
celebrated paflages of their famous poets. As the Arabs con~ 
fidered an elegant and inftrutive poem as the fummit of hu- 
man performances, a fpirit of emulation was kept up among 
their poets; in order to which, the tribes had once a year a 
general aflembly at Ocadh, a place famous on this account, 
and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, which was held 
on our Sunday. ‘This annual meeting lafted a whole month; 
during which time they employed themfelves, not only in tra- 
ding, but in repeating their poetical compofitions, contending 
and vying with each other for the prize ; whence the place, 
it is faid, took its name. The poems that were judged to 
éxcel, were laid up in their king’s treafuries, as were the feven 
celebrated poems, thence called 4/ Moallakat, rather than 
from their being hung up on the Caaba, which honour they 
alfo had by public order, being written on Egyptian filk, and 
in letters of gold. On this account they had alfo the name 
of Al Modhahabat, or the golden verfes. It is worthy obfer- 
vation, that fuch a public congratulation as has been already 
mentioned was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a 
poet, and the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which they 
reckoned three points of felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs, they did not at firft ufe | 
to write poems of any juft length, but only expreffed in verfe 
occafionally ; nor was their profody digefted into rules, till 
fome time-after Mohammed. For this was done, as it is faid, 


by Al Khalil Ahmed al Farahidi, who lived in the reign of 
the khalif Harun al Rafbid. The firft author of a poem that 


confifted of thirty verfes, or 4/-Ka/idah, was Mobalhel. Ac- 
cording to A/- Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of A-a- 
bic verfe ; Zamakhfharius makes them fixteen, and others only 
eleven or twelve. dZohammed fuppreffed the fair and affemb} y 
at Ocadh, which occafioned poetry to decline-in his time, and 
for fome years after, the 4rabs being then employed in ex-. 
tending their conquefts; which having done, upon the return 
of peace this ftudy was revived, and almoft all forts of learn- 
ing-encouraged, and not a little improved by them. How- 
ever, this interruption occafioned the lofs of moft of their 
antient pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly preferved by 
memory. ~The Arabian poetry agrees with the Greek and 
Roman in this, that it ‘confifts of 4zac, parts correfponding 
with their feet; and thefe differ, according to the different 
number and quantity of Syllables, as the Greek and Roman 

feet 


= 
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_ feet did. The whole art of the 4raé verfification confifts in 
the due pofition of letters called movegble and quiefcent. A 

moveable letter has its proper vgwel; a quiefcent letter one 

that has no vowel of its own, but is joined to the preceding . 

_ letter, and with it makes one fyllable. Thus, for inftance, ¥ 


in @,s > (1) has its vowel (a), and therefore is moveable ; 
but p (R) is deftitute of one, and’ there joined to the pre- 


ceding > (H), with which it forms but one fyllable. We 
muft not here omit taking notice of the quick tranfitions 
from fubje&t to fubje& in the 4rabh poetry, nor of the 
moft celebrated antient 4rab poets, whofe works were hung 
up in the Caaba, adorned in the above-mehtioned manner ;- 
to wit, 1. Amriol Kais. 2. Tarafah. 3. Zohair. 4. La- 
bid. .5. Antarah. 6. Al-Hareth. 7. Amru kbn Kalthum, 
Some authors, in the room of Antarah and Al-Hareth, fub- 
ftitute 4/-Aajfha and Al-Nabega. ‘The title affixed to every 
copy of verfes in the Caaba was Modhabhabato Foblan, 1. e 
the golden verfes of a certain poet, which are the beft he ever 
rote b, : 
e BEeFore we difmifs our prefent fubjedt, it will be proper gome 
to take notice of fome few particulars relating to the chro- particus 
nology of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve Jars re- 
months, whofe antient names were, 1. Adutemer. 2. Nagir. lating to 
3. Chavan. 4. Savan. §. Ritma, 6. Ida. 7. Afam. the chro- 
8. Adil. 9. Natil. 10. Vail. 11. Varna. 12. Burec. nology of 
But Kelab, the fon of Morrah, from whom Mohammed was the antiens 
lineally defcended, having, from certain events happening in Arabs. 
every month, given new names to them, the old ones in his 
time began to grow obfolete amongft the Koreis; and after- 
wards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had brought 
all the reft of the Arad tribes under his power, were totally 
abolifhed in every part of Arabia. As Mohammed made the 
—ufe of the modern names one of the diftinguifhing characteri- 
ftics of his followers, it is no wonder they fhould.ftill prevail 
among the Adahammedans, The firft day of Adutemer, of 
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b Ap-Motarezzt, in lib, Mogreb. Epn an ATHIR. JaLLa- 
Lo’ppIN. inlib, Mexbar, c. 29, & alib, MonHamMMeED. Egn Sa- 
pain, Au-Jaunar. & Ar-Frrauzapad. apud Pocockium, ubi. 
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Muharram, being the firft day of the year, was celebrated 
by the antient kings of Yaman with great feftivity and muni- 
ficence, as it was likewife by the Perfians, and other eaftern 

‘s nations. The nation we are now upon antiently divided the 
year alfo into fix feafons: 1. The feafon of herbs, flowers, 
&c. 2. Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The feafon of 
fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of autumn. 
6. Winter. That the antient Arab year was lunifolar, has 
been already obferved ; but the cuftom of intercalating months, 
in order to make the courfe of the moon to agree with that 
of the fun, was abolifhed by AZobammed. The Arabs, like 
the Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, Romans, &c. antiently com- 
puted their time by weeks, or periods of feven days, as we 
learn from a very antient 4rab poet, who died many ages be- 
fore the publication of the Koran. The old names of thefe 
days are given us by that poet in the following order: 1. Euvel, 
2. Bahun. 3. Gebar. 4. Debar. 5. Munis. 6. Aruba. 
7+ Xiar. We have already delivered our fentiments con- 
cerning the origin of this manner of computing time, and | 
may poflibly fay fomething farther of it, when we come to 
the hiftory of the Indians. 

The’ Jet- THE feiences chiefly cultivated by the antient Arabians 

' ences they Were three ; that of their hiftory and genealogies, fuch a 

chiefly cul- knowlege of the ftars as to-foretel the changes of weather, 

tivated, and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelves 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and fo 
many difputes happened on that occafion, that it is no wonder, 
if they took great pains in fettling their defcents. Their know 
lege of the ftars was gathered from long experience, and not 
from any regular ftudy, or aftronomical rules. The Arabians 
and Indians, as has been already hinted, applied themfelves 
to obferve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whefe 
obfervations were almoft confined to the planets ; and they 
foretold their effets from their influences, not their nature. 
The ftars or afterifms they moft ufually foretold the weather 
by, were thofe they call 4nwd, or the houfes of the-moon,. 
Thefe are 28 in number, and divide the zodiac into as many 
parts, through one of which the moon pafles every night. As 
fome of them fet in the morning, others rife oppofite to them, 
which happens every thirteenth night; and from their rifing . 
and fetting, the Arabs, by long experience, obferved what 


« 


> Got. not. ad Alfraganum, p, 3—16. AL JaunHar. Pri- 
DrEAUx’s life of Mahomet, p. 2. ed. Lond. 1723. Al-Koran. 
Mouamnep. pafl. Mesup. & Noveir. apud Golium, ubi fup. 
Philof. Xirafit. Poet. antiquiff. apud Golium, ubi fup, Vide etiam 
Univ. hift, vol. xvii. p. 269272 (R), $22, 393, ‘Ss foe 
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changes happened in the air ; and at length came to afcribe 
divine power to them, faying, that their rain was from fuch 
or fuch a ftar. This expreffion AZohammed abfolutely forbad 
them to ufe in the old fenfe, unlefs qualified in fuch a manner 
as to make the Supreme Being the director and manager of 
them. We find //-Raye/b, one of the kings of Yaman, fur- 
named the Philofopher, not fo much on account of his learning, 
as of his great prudence, and intelle€tual endowments., ‘That 
the Arabs underftood: fomething of phyfic before the time of 
Mohammed, appears from hence, that the famous Arabian 
phyfician 4] Harith Ebn Khalda, {o celebrated amongft his 
countrymen, was older than that impoftor. They feem to 
have made no farther progrefs in aftronomy, which they af- 
terwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs and applaufe, than 
to obferve the influence of the ftars upon the weather, and 
to give them names; which it was obvious for them to do, 
by reafon of their paftoral way of life, lying night and day 
in the open plains. The names they impofed on the ftars 
generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they were fo nice 
in diftinguifhing them, that, no language has fo many names 
of ftars and afterifms as the Arabic. For though they have 
fince borrowed the names of feveral conftellations from the 
Greeks, yet the far greater part are of their own growth, and 
much more antient ; particularly thofe of the more con{pi- 
cuous ftars, difperfed in feveral conftellations, and thofe of 
the leffer conftellations, which are contained within the great- 
er, and were not obferved or named by the Greeks. Some 
of the chief of thefe are 4uwa in Virgo, Benat Al Nafh in 
Urfa major, Aiyik and Al Gjedyan in Auriga, Ma’laph and 
Al Himarein in Cancer, &c. To wave all other arguments 


in favour of the high antiquity of the names of feveral ftars . 


and afterifms among the Arabs, it will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve, that fome of thefe names were prior to the time of 

ob. Nay, they were, in all probability, coeval with the 
firft peopling of Arabia, fince from the beginning the Arabs 
Jed a paftoral life, lying, altogether in the open air, and con- 
-tinually viewing their flocks, and the ftars ; from whence it 
came to pafs, that the firft appellations, given to fome of the 
latter, alluded to the former. Neither can we abfolutely re- 
_ ject what has been hinted by Ricciolus, to wit, that- fome 

degree of attention is due to thofe who believe aftronomy to 
be as antient as Adam, and confequently that feveral names of 
-ftars and conftellations now in ufe among the Arabs may 
be fuppofed to precede even the deluge itfelf. Onirocritic, or 
the art of interpreting dreams, this nation had in’ com- 


mon with the Egyptians, Chaldeans, &c, as likewife divi- 
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nation by arrows, and, asis probable, fomething of genethlia- 
fs cal aftrology ¢. ; eo aaah 

They bad  Tuat fome of the Arabs had a good. degree of knowlege 
Some knoeu- in feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, who informs 
degé of theus, that the people of Zamna and the adjacent provinces had 
mechani-. magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built in the Egy- 
cal arts, ptian tafte. The fame author likewife relates, that in Arabia 
&e. Felix, befides the hufbandmen, there were many artificers, 
and, amongft others, thofe who made palm-wine, which, he 
intimates, was much ufed by the rads. As for the exercife 
of arms and horfemanfhip, they looked upon this as one: of 
their principal accomplifhments, being obliged to pradtife and — 
encourage it by reafon of the independency’ of their tribes, 

whofe frequent jarring made wars almoft continual amongft 

them, which for the moft part ended in field battles. Hence 

it became an ufual faying amongft them, that Gon had be- 

ftowed four peculiar things on the Arabs, to wit,’ turbans in- 

ftead of diadems, tents inftead of walls and houfes, fwords 
inftead of intrenchments, and poems inftead of written laws. 

The principal arms ufed by the antient Arabs were bows and 

arrows, darts or javelins, and broad {words or cymeters. The 
bows and arrows were the mott antient of thefe, being ufed. 
by Lhmael himfelf, according to Scripture. It is probable 

alfo, that fome of them were acquainted with every branch 

of the military art cultivated by their neighbours, the Egy- 

wr. ps, Ptians, Syrians, and Pheenicians 4, rabbi Sfist od 
The difpo-" WN yp py regard to the difpofition of the antient Arabs, it 
f ae Me will be proper to remark, that they had their good and bad 
Arabs, ~ qualities, their excellencies and defects, as well as other na- 
~~" tons. Hofpitality was fo habitual to them, that in this they 
_feem to have exceeded all their neighbours. Agatharchides 
reprefents them as the moft hofpitable people in the world to 
all nations, but particularly fome of the Greeks. Hatem of 

the tribe of Tay, and Ha/n of that of Fezarah, were princi- 

‘pally famous on this account : the latter of thefe, we are told, 
fell into as great a tranfport of joy, when he conferred any 
Signal favour upon a petitioner, as others did when they re- 


* Av SHaurestan. apud Pocockium, in orat, ubi fupra, p. 9. 
& not. in fpec. hift, Arab. p. 164. Av Javuar. At Fikavzapab! 
hte at Afuir, ibid. p. 163,164. Gree. Anut-Puara]. p. 161, 

¥DE in not. ad tabulas ftellar. fixar, Ulugh Beighi, p. 4,5. Ric- 
c1oLus apud Hyde, ibid. Sare’s prelim. dite. P- 31, 32.) Gen. 
€. XXi. Ver. 20. 4 Srrapo, |. xvi. Pocock. in calce notar. ad 
earmen Tograi, p.234. Szpuaptus in comment, ad carmen To- 
gral, apud Pocockiym, in not, ad fpec. hift, Arab, p. 161. SaLe, 
abi fupra, p. 29. : is hay é. Vy 
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ceived fuch a favour. Nay, the contrary vice was fo much Ng 
an contempt among the 4rads, that a certain poet upbraids. ‘ 
the inhabitants of oft, as with the greateft reproach, that 
none of their men had the heart to givé, nor their women to 
deny. As amark of their hofpitable difpofition, the Arabs 
ufed to light fires on the tops of hills, which in the night 
conducted travelers to their tents, and aflured them of a kind 
reception. Every one of thefe fires they called the fire of 
hofpitality, and the larger and higher it was, the greater ho- 
nour and’glory it reflected upon the perfon or perfons con- 
cerned in lighting it. The higheft compliment that could be 
paid a man was to pafs an encomium upon his munificence ; 
as that moft acceptable to a woman was, to celebrate her 
parfimony, and her beauty. The antients likewife commend 
the Arabs for being exact to their words, and refpe@ful to 
their kindred ; and they have always been celebrated for their 
quticknefs of apprehenfion and penetration, as well as the 
Vivacity of their wit ; efpecially thofe of the defert ©. 

Ow the other hand, that the 4rabs had a natural incli- 
nation to war, bloodfhed, cruelty, and rapine, is acknow- 
leged by their own writers. ° They had always been fo much 
addigted to bear malice, that they fcarce ever forgot an old 
grudges which vindi&tive temper, fome phyficians fay, ought 
to be attributed to their frequent feeding on camels flefh, that 
creature being moft malicious, and tenacious of anger. And | 
at this day the /rabs of the defert, who eat little elfe, are 
obferved to be moft inclined to thefe vices; which account, 
according to Mr. Sale, fuggefts a good reafon for a diftin&tion 
of ‘meats £, . 
’ Tuar the antient Scenite Arabs, Ifbmaelites, or Naba- Scenite. 
theans, in conformity to the divine prediction, lived upon Arabs 
plunder, haraffing their neighbours by continual robberies and 4ved 
excurfions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus. That author chiefly 
Obferves, that it was in a manner impoffible either to fubdue “P%” Play. 
or attack this nation of robbers ; becaufe they had wells digged 7” 
at proper diftances in their dry and barren country, known 
only to themfelves; fo that if any body of foreigners ever 
surfued or invaded them, they for the moft part either died 
of thirft, or were confumed by the fatigues they found them- 


¢ Geyrivs in nat. ad Guliftan Sheik Sadi, p. 486, &c. Poet, 
Arab. apud Poc, in not, ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 48. Anu Isnac & 
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tiam Heropor. |. iii.c. 8. AGatHarcnip. Cnip. apud Photium, 
. 1369, 1370. Straw. I. xvi. D’Herser. bibl. Orient. p. 121. 
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felves obliged to fuftain. Neither are their pofterity lefs in- 
famous at prefent, on account of the robberies they commit 


‘on merchants and travelers. This they are fenfible of, and 


The more 
civilized 
Arabs 

dwelt in 


towns, &C. 


. endeavour to excufe themfelves, by alleging the hard ufage of 


their father [/bmael, who, being turned out of doors by Abra- 
ham, had the open plains and deferts given him by Gop for 
his patrimony, with permiffion to take whatever he could find 
there. This therefore they think authorizes them to indemnify 
themfelves, as well as they can, not only on the pofterity of 
Ifaac, but alfo on every body elfe ; always fuppofing a fort of 
kindred between themfelves and thofe they plunder. And, in 
relating their adventures of this kind, they think it fufficient 
to change the expreffion, and, inftead of, J robbed a man of 
Juch or fuch a thing, to fay, I gained it. We muft not, how- 
ever, imagine, that they are the lefs honeft for this among 
themfelves, or towards thofe whom they receive as friends ; on 
the contrary, the ftrif&tcft probity is obferved in their camp, 
where every thing is open, and nothing ever known to be 
ftollen. The J/bmaelites alfo employed themfelves in paftue 
rage, as well as pillaging of paflengers, and lived chiefly on 
the milk and flefh of camels, as above-mentioned. How- 
ever, fome of them ufed horfes flefh, as well as that of ca- 
mels, according to the 4rab poet Tograi. They often changed 
their habitations, as the convenience of water, and of pafture 
for their cattle, invited them, ftaying ina place no longer 
than that lafted, and then removing in fearch of another. 
They generally wintered in Jrak, and the confines of Syria. 
Before the Romans fubdued Syria, the Scenite Arabs made 
dreadful incurfions into that country, where they committed 


: great depredations, as we learn from Strabo §, 


BestpEs thefe free-booters, we find a mere civilized 
kind of 4rabs, who dwelt in cities and towns. Thefe lived 
by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and feeding 
of cattle, and the exercife of all forts of trades, particularly 
merchandizing, wherein they were very eminent, even in 
the time of Facob. The tribe of Korei/p were much addiéted 
to commerce, and Ad:bammed, in his younger years, was 
brought up to the fame bufinef ; it being cuftomary for the 
Arabians to exercife the fame trade that their parents did, ac- 
cording to Strabo, Neither ought it to appear furprifing, 
that the drabs fhould have had fuch a genius for traffick, if 


& Diop. Sic. 1. ii. p.g2. Gen. ¢. xvi. ver. 12. ‘Voyage dans la 
Paleft. p. 220, &c. Pripeaux’s life of Mahomet, p. 6. & alib. 


Sate, ubi fup. p. 25, 30, 31. Tocrar, ver. 24, AGaTHARCHID. 
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their country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the mof 
precious commodities, as fome authors fuggeft. Balfam, cin- 
namon, and caffia, the Happy Arabia abounded with, as like- 
wife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the moft noble {pices and 
perfumes. Cattle likewife its inhabitants had fufficient to 
fupply all their neighbours with, and even many of the re- 
moter nations, But, above all, the gold, which was the pro- 
per produce of this country, has been reprefented by Aga- 
tharchides and Strabo to be fo copious as to exceed all beljef. 
According to them, the /lilei and Caffandrini, in the fouth- 
ern parts of Arabia, had gold in that plenty amoneft them, 
that they would give double the weight of gold for iron, triple- 
its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for filver, In 
digging the earth they found fome pieces of pure gold, which 
needed no refining, as big as olive-ftones, others as big as 
medlers, and laftly others equal to walnuts. Hence it came 
to pafs, that all the furniture of their houfes, even their chairs, 
beds, cups, and veffels of all kinds, confifted of gold and 
filver. Nay, according to Agatharchides, they alone enriched 
Syria to a great degree under the Prolemies, and rewarded 
the mercantile diligence and labour of the Phenicians. Con- 
tiguous to the Alilei and Caffandrini were the Dedebe or 
Debz, through whofe country paffed a river fo abounding 
with fmall gobbets of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it 
feemed to confift intirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, 
that this gold was of fo bright and glorious a colour, that it 
added an exceeding luftre and beauty to the moft valuable gems 
fet init. In fhort, continues the laft author, Arabia Felix, 
at leaft the region of the Sabei, was fo immenfly rich, that 
all the treafures of the world feemed to centre there ; all the 
commodities of 4fa and Europe being brought thither, as to 
an univerfal mart. But, notwithftanding the happinefs of its 
climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo intimates, that Arabia 
was aggrandized folely by trade, and that in reality a great 
part of the riches, which the antients imagined were the pro- 
duce of Arabia, came from the Indies, and the coafts of Afri- 
ca, For the Egyptians, who had engroffed that trade, which 
was then carried on by way of the Red Sea, to themfelves, 
induftrioufly concealed the truth of the matter, and kept their 
ports fhut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into thofe 
countries, or receiving any information from thence. And 
this precaution of theirs on the one fide, and the deferts, un- 
paffable to ftrangers, on the other, were the reafon why 4ra- 
bia was {fo little known to the Greeks and Romans. Among 
other veflels the 4rabs ufed on the Red Sea, to carry on their 


commerce with Egypt and Ethiopia, were fome made of ‘i 
; ther, 
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ther, the inyention of which the reflux of that fea fuggefted 
to them h. Me : os 

AmonG the principal cuftoms of the antient, Arabs, be- 
fides thofe couched under fome of the former general heads, 
may be ranked the following : 


Lae Sek 
Cuffoms of 1. THE antient rads ufed circumcifion, either on the 
the antient eighth day, according to Philoftorgius, or after they had com- 


pleted the thirteenth year of their age, when J/hmael was cir- 
cumcifed, as ofephus aflerts. 4 Gazalius intimates, that. 
they underwent the rite of circumcifion when all their teeth 
were completely formed, and En al Athir betwixt the tenth 
and fifteenth year, which feems to correfpond pretty well with 
what we find advanced by Fafephus. ‘The Arab writers af- 
firm Mohammed to hayé been. born both without a navel and , 
a prepuce. 2. They frequently fed upon black-puddings, . 
which confifted of the inteftines of camels filled with their 
blood, which they called m/wadd. 3. They were extremely 
addiéted to divination and augury. When any one of them 
fet out upon a journey, he obferved the firft bird he met with 5 
and, if it few to the right, he purfued his journey ; but, if. 
to the left, he returned home. Some of them paid the like 
yegard to the motions of all other animals. When aperfon, 
diftrufting the fidelity of his wife, went a journey, he tied 
together fome of the boughs of a tree called 4/-Ratam ; and if, 
upon his return, he found them in the fame pofition, he judged 
fhe had been faithful to him, otherwife not. For the man- 
ner of their divination by arrows, we mutt beg leave to refer. 
our readers to Dr, Pocock’s [pecimen hiftoriea Arabum. All the 
fpecies of augury and. divination were forbid by Mohammed ; 
as likewife the plays of chefs, dice, cards, &c. which ia 
the Koran are comprehended under the name 4/ Maifer. 
4A. When a fhe-camel or ew had brought forth twins ten 
times, fhe had an ear cut off, and was afterwards (ent to graze. 
at liberty; but women were never permitted to tafte of 
her flefh. 5. According to fome authors, many of the ido- 
latrous Korei/b buried their daughters alive as foon as they were 
born, upon a mountain near AZecca, called Abu Dalamah. . 
6. It was not uncommon for the 4reds to marry their father’s 
wife, who, as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged, 
to the eldeft fon, or, if he was already provided for, to one 
of his brethren ; but this the moft virtuous of them condemned 
as an ignominious and {hocking crime, and ftiled the perfon, 
guilty of it 4? Daizan. 7. Some of them married two fiffers 3 
which Shahreftani looks upon as one of the worft things they 


h Aearuarcuip. Cxip, Dyonor. Sic. Srras. ubi fupra. 
Gen. ¢. xxxvii, ver. 25, La Roque, voyage dans fa Paleft. 
p. 109,'& alib, Vide etiam Sane, ubi fup, p. 25. 
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_ were guilty of. 8. Moft of them went a pilgrimage to thé 
Caaba, obferving fome particular ceremonies, which out 
readers will find defcribed by Abulfeda. g. The Caada, their 
great temple or place of religious worlhip from the remoteft 

antiquity; was their Keb/a, or place towards which they turned ? 
themfelves when they prayed. 10. Every third year they in- 
tercalated a month, their years confiftirg of lunat months, as 
already obferved. 11. They frequently wathed their mouth 
and noftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared 
their nails, and had other ufages conducive to external purifi- 
cation, 12. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediately cut off his righthand. 13. They addreffed 
themfelves to theif kings in thefe terms, May you avert all 
malediciion ! or, according to Dr. Pocock, in order to thew 
their profound refpeét and reveren-e for, as well as fubmiffion 
to, his perfon, He hath averted all maledi@ion ; i.e. May 
“Gop be propitious ta you! or, May Gon prolong your life! 
This form of falutation was firft ufed to Yarab the fon of 
Kahtan, whofe memory is held in great veneration by the 
Arabs to this day. 14. In Arabia Petrea a prince of one fa- 
mily, called the royal family, always governed, and was at- 
tended and ferved by a perfon ftiled the king’s brother. 15. In 
Arabia Felix the king’s brothers preceded his fons, and had 
greater refpect fhewn them, as being more advanced in years. 
16. The Troglodytes, in the neighbaqurhood of Arabia, lived 
a paftoral life, and kept their wives and children in common. 
They were governed by feveral tyrants, who had wives, whom 
none of their fubjeéts muft lie with, under the penalty of a 
fheep. The women hung a fifh-fhell about their necks, which 
they believed to be a prefervative againft all kinds of fafcina~ 
tion. 17. Strabo feems to intimate, that there was but one 
wife in a family, amongft fome tribes of the Arabs, with 
whom all the men lay by turns ; and that, whilft one was 
engaged with her, a ftaff, which all of them walked with, 
was erected before the door of the tent, as a fignal to prevenc 
another’s approach, But the fenior of the family, who al- 
ways governed it, lay with her in the night. Adultery they 
- punifhed with death ; but efteemed him only guilty of it, 
who had to do with a woman of another tribe. 18. The 
Nabatheans were good’ ceconomifts, and therefoge inflicted 
punifhment publicly on fuch as fquandered away their fub- 
{tance ; but paid great refpect to fuch as increafed it. 19. As 
they had very few flaves among them, relations either ferved 
at meals, and on other occafions, or they affifted one an- 
other, or, laftly, ferved themfelves ; which ufage likewife 
extended to their phylarchs. 20. At their feafts they gene- 
‘fally admitted only thirteen perfons 5 and had always two 
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muficians to perform during the whole entertainment. 
‘21. Their phylarchs had fo little power, that they were al- 
moft upon a level with the populace, and had their conduc 
frequently infpeted into, and were obliged to give an ac- 
count of it in perfon to a public affembly of their refpective 
tribes. 22. Their cities were not walled round, fcarce any 
foreign invader ever attempting to difturb them. 23. It was 
a common practice amongft the Saracens or Scenite. Arabs to 
have mercenary wives, hired for a time, marrying in one 
place, bringing forth in another, and educating their children 
in athird. Nor is this matter much altered fince the ad- 
miffion of divorces ; on the contrary, amongft many of them 
it is in all refpeéts the fame. 24. According to fome au- 
thors, the antient.4rads circumcifed their daughters, as well 
as their fons. 25. When the Sabzans found themfelves near 
overcome by the ftrong odours emitted by their perfumes and 
aromatic plants, they had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, 
and the hair of goat’s-beard, fet on fire under the nofe of the 
patient, which recovered them. 26. They reaped twice a 
year, having two harvefts, as well as the Indians and Ethio- 
pians, 27. In their wars they brought into the field a great © 


number of camels, carrying each of them two archers fitting 


back to back, that in any general ation they might be able 
to oppofe the enemy both in rear and in front at the fame 
time. Several other cuftoms prevailing among the antient 
Arabs, depending upon the authority of the Koran, will be 
touched upon hereafter occaftonally, when we come to con- 
fider the tenets and do@trines of that booki, 


1 Acatuarcuip. Cnip. ubi fup. “Diop. Sic. 1. ii. & |: iii. 
Strap. xvi. PxitosTore. hift. ecclefiaft. 1. iii. Josepx. an- 
tiquit. 1. i. ¢. 23. At-Gazatius & Esn at ATuir apud Po- 
cockium, in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p.319. At-ZaMAKHSHAR. 
Ax-Beipawi in c.v, Al-Koran. Mohammed. Ax-MostTarrar. 
Monuammepes Au-FrrauzapaDius & At-Damirius apud Po- 
cockium, ubi fup. p. 321, 322, 323, & feq. Al-Kor. Monam- 
MED. paffl, Au-Suariz. At-Jattacan. & Av-Jaunar. apud — 
Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 324-339. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. A- 
brian, Revann, de relig. Mohammed. p. 79. 94. 117, 118, Are 
Morarezzi apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 552.56, 57. ut & AL- 
Jausar. AL Firauzapap. Espn Ar Aruir, & ipfe Pocock. Am- 
miaN. Marcecuin. I. xiv. c. 4. & 1. xxiii. Luporr. hift. ZEthiop. 
li, Herec, hift. patriarch. tom. ii. exercit. 7. fett. 29. p. 241. 
Avrian. Revanp. de relig. Mohammed. 1. i. Pp. 75. Vid. etiam 
Al Kor, Mowammep, AnuLren. aliofque {cript, Orient. paff, 
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CHAP. XXIl. 
The Hiftory of the Arabs, to the Time of Mohammed. 


“ft is TA N the fon of Eder, whom the Arabs call Kabhtan, Joktan 
had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the confufion of and his 
languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, extending themfelves family 
from Mefha to Sephar, a mountainous diftri@ in the fouth- /ettle in 
eaftern part of that peninfula. To this diftriét, in all pro- Arabia 
bability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Shibr cor- /oon after 
refponds, particularly that adjacent to the city of Dhafar or the confa- 
Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes’s Sephar feem till to £27 of lane 
~ be preferved. The names of thefe thirteen planters were, #8: 
Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Ferah, Hadoram, Ladi. 
Diklab, Obal, Abimacl, Sheba, Ophir, Havilab, and Yobab. 
As for Hadramaut, Seba, Ofir, and Kawilah, the fons of 
Kabtan, mentioned by M. D’ Herbelot, they were undoubt- 
edly the fame with FHlazarmaveth, Sheba, Ophir, and Havi- 
lah ; as appears, not only from the affinity of names, but 
likewife the order in which the three laft are placed. . Accord- 
ing to Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Kahtan had thirty-one fons by the 
fame wife, of whom all but two, leaving Arabia, went and 
fettled in Zndia. . Yarab, the elder of thofe two, fucceeded 
his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, if we will 
believe the 4rab writers, both to their country and language 
as has been already obferved: Forham, the younger, founded 
the kingdom of Hejazx, where his pofterity kept the throne 
till the time of Jbmael. That Yarab and Forham are the 
Ferah and Hadoram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking 
probable, though we are far from infifting upon it. Let this 
be admitted, and it will follow, that the fecond king of Yaman 
was called Ferah or Yareah, not Yarab; and confequently, 
that the peninfula of drabia (A), and the Arabic tongue, 
< could. 


(A) It is at leaft equally im- 
probable, that the peninfula of 
Arabia fhould have been fo de- 
nominated from we know not 
what mixture of different nations 
inhabiting it. For the Arabs 
agree, that they had only two 
principal planters, to wit, Kahtan 
and /mael, whofe families by 
intermarriages became one and 
the fame, And it is generally 


allowed, that no people in the 
world have had a lefs mixture 
with foreigners than the Arabs, 
nor have preferved their antient 
cuftoms and manners more in- 
variably the fame than they have 
done. Nor indeed can we con- 
ceive an introduction of foreign. 
cuftoms among them likely to 
be effected, fince neither the Per- 
fians, Greeks, or Romans, could 

ever 
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could not have received their denominations from that prince, 
as the Arabs pretend. But whether Yarab or Forham be the 
fame perfons with ‘ferah and Hadoram, or not, we canfiot 
infer from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M. Gag- 
nier feerns to havedone, that every thing related by the drabs 


of the former is a downright fiction. Becaufe, as their lan- 


euage differed gradually more and more from the Hebrew, 
the Arabs undoubtedly altered. the moft antient proper names. 
Of this Hazarmaveth and Hadramaut, ‘foktan and Kahtan, 
which confefledly denote the fame perfons, are a fufficient 
proof. Elmacinus fays, that Kahtan was the father of the 
Arabs, and that he begat many children,. who chofe for their 
princes or leaders Saba, Ophir, and Gjawilah, i.e. Sheba, 
Ophir, and Havilah ; which runs counter to what we find 
advanced by Abmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfeda; and others. And 
this difagreement between the moft celebrated eaftern writers; 
with regard to the firft kings of Arabia, clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at leaft in this point, can be intirely depended 
upon 2, 
IsHMAEL, and his mother Hagar, having been difmiffed 
by Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 


the fon of wildernefs of Paran, where they were fupported by the divine 
Abraham. fayour and affiftance. Gop had affured Hagar ih her diftrefs, 


before the birth of Z/bmae/, that her fon fhould be the father 
of a moft numerous and potent nation; that he and his de- 


fcendents fhould be wild, and live in a ftate of enmity with 


the reft of mankind ; and yet that they fhould never be 
thoroughly fubjugated by any foreign power. The truth of 
which moft furprifing predi€tion to demonftration appears, 
from the manner of life, difpofition; power, government, &c. 
of the Scenzte Arabs, or, as they are frequently now ftiled, 


@ Apurep. hift. cap.4. Aumep Esn Yuser apud Pocockium, 
in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 40. Gen. c. x. ver. 25—32. Savri- 
OpDIN. in lex. geographic. R.Saapias in verfion. Arab, pentat. 
R. Asranam. Zacuut. in Sefer Juchafin. Gouri note ad Al- 
fraganum, p. 82, 83. Pocock. ubi fup. p. 40. 45. 78. 151. 
D’Hersev, bibl. Oriental. art. Sabe & Hegiax. Gaen. in diatribe 
fe&. 1, 2. Grore. ’Esn’ot-’Amip ’Etmacin in cod. MS. apud 
Gagn. ibid. Vid. etiam Univ. hift. vol. i. p. 297. 


ever fubdue them. And as for All the other etymons of 4rabia, 
the Egyptians, though Sefac ob- except that. we have already 
liged part of Arabia to fabmit given, ‘are fo apparently remote 
to him, his fucceffors could not from truth, that not the leaft 
long keep their footing there. regard is due to them (1). 


(1). Gagn, diatrib, feFou Abulfed, Abmed Ebn Yufef apud Pocock, Fes 
, the 
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the wild Arabs, from the age of L/bmael to this very day. 


For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
to omit other antient authors, as well as the relations of all 
modern travelers, who have vifited the countries they inhabit, 
they now live in the fame manner their father [/bmael did, 
and have always done fo from his time to the prefent. Their 
difpofition likewife is the fame that it was predigted to be, as 
it always has been; that is, their hand has been againft every 
man, and confequently every man’s hand againft them; fince 
they always have, and ftill do, for the moft part, live by 
pillaging paffengers of all nations, They never were reduced 
to, or at leaft for any time continued in, a ftate of fervitude, 
as appears from all the principal antient hiftorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoft abfolute independence on the 
Turk ; which gives us an idea of their power and government, 
fufficient to convince us of the agreement of both with the 
divine prediction, relating to [/mael, and his pofterity. The 
vatt puiflance, conquefts, and difpofition of the Saracens, the 
defcendents of Smael, likewife confirm the authority of 
Scripture in this particular. But this point our readers will 
find fet in a juftand proper light by two authors, who deferve 
well both of literature and religion >. 


IsamMaezL, as we learn from the facred hiftorian, held his Ifhmael 
refidence in the wildernefs of Paran, and married an Egyptian, forms an 


In conformity to the divine predidtion to Abraham, he had 
twelve fons, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages 
grew exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already given. 
The 4rab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of 
Modad king of Hejaz, defcended lineally from Forbam the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it will, he died at an 
‘hundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not far from 
the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always confidered 
him, and {till do confider him, as the father of the greateft 
part of their nation, and this notion is ftrongly countenanced 
by Scripture, we may look upon him and ‘fottan as the 
principal planters of Arabia. ‘This feems an additional proof 


to thofe already offered, that the (B) Cu/bites did not fettle 
1n 


> Gen. ¢. Xki. ver. 14—22. c. kvi. Ver. 12. Univ. hift. vol. iii, 
p.257- Drop. Src. Srrab. Amman. Marcerrin. ubi fap, 
La Roque voyage dans la Paleftine, p. 213. 220, &c. Dr. Jacx- 
son’s works, vol. ii. Lond. 1673. Revelat. examined with cand. 


differt. iv. p. 114—1§2: 


(B) The Scripture feems to Cufbites, when it makes a branch 
difinguith the Arabs from the of the former-contiguous to the 
~Veu. XVI, Ee latter. 
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in any great numbers here, or at leaft, that their fettlement 
was not of any Jong continuance, but that they paffed, either 
through Egypt, or on the eaftern coaft of the Red Sea, and 
over the ftreights of Bab al Mandab, into Ethiopia. The 

t filence of the Orientals, with regard to fuch a fettlement, 
feems to confirm what is here advanced. We muft not ima- 
gine, that the Scenite drabs were the only. defcendents of 
Tfmael, though probably they might be the bulk of them 5 
fince Mafes gives us to underftand, that fome Lfbmaelites had 
caftles and towns. For all other particulars relating to [//mael, 
our readers may have recourfe to the ‘Fewi/h hiftory °. 

Some par- . JN order to render our hiftory of the antient rads as 
ticulars complete as poffible, we fhall here give our readers catalogues 
oo ‘0 of the kings of Hamyar, or Yaman, Hira, Ghaffan, and He- 
of Han. jaz, extracted from the beft Oriental hiftorians. 
ay As the kings of Hamyar were the moft confiderable princes 
in Arabia, it will be proper to begin with them. But, before 
we do this, fome particulars relating to them muft be pre 
mifed. ‘The kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the better part 
of it, particularly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, 
was governed by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of 

Saba, the great-grandfon of Kabtan, though at length the 

kingdom was tranflated to the defcendents of Cahlan his bro- 

ther, who yet retained the title of king of Hamyar. ‘The 

Hamyarites were called Homerites by the later Greek and Latin 

authors, and Immirenians by Theodorus Leétor ; their princes 

had the general title of Lobba, which fignifies /ucceffor, as the 

Egyptian kings had that of Pharaoh, the Roman emperors 

that of Cze/ar, and the fucceflors of AZohammed that of khalif. 

Several leffer princes reigned in other parts of Yaman; but 

they were chiefly, if not intirely, fubje€t to the king of Ham- 

yar, who was ftiled the great king. But, as hiftory has re- 
corded nothing of thefe reguli, that deferves the leaft atten- 
tion, we fhaii drop them, and immediately proceed to the 

feries of the kings of Yaman.or Hamyar 4, F: 


¢ Gen. c. xxi. ver. 20, 21. ¢. xvii. ver. 20, AL-JANNABIUS. 
Vid, etiam Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 78, 79. Gen. 
c. xxv. ver. 17, Aspunrep. Ax-Firauzazap. aliofq; f{criptor. 
Arabic. Univ. hift. vol. xviii. p.275——278. Gen.c. xxv. ver. 16. 
4 MonamMepes AL-Figauzapapius, Espn ATHiR, ABULFED, 
AL- 


latter. The paffage here refer- vanced, in relation to the firkt 
red to will give great ftrength fettlements of the Cw/bites (z). 
te what has been ‘already ad- 


(2) a Chron cy Kxie ver, 16, Univ, bit, vols xviii. paff . 
1, KauTAan, 
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1. KAwTan, or Foktan, the fon of Eber, is faid to have Kahtan, 
 firft reigned, and worn a diadem, in Yaman ; ‘but how long ; 
_ he fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 

_ during his reign, we no-where learn ©. 

__ 2. Yaras, the fon of Kahtan, wasa prince greatly cele- Yarab; 
brated by the rad hiftorians; but, as the principal things ‘ 
related of him have already been taken notice of, we fhall 
proceed to his fucceffor f. 

. 3 YasHas, fon to the preceding prince, has had only Yafhab; ’ 
his name tranfmitted down to us 8. 
4. App SHeEms, i.e. the fervant of the fun, farnamed apg 
Saba, the fon of Ya/bab, next afcended the throne ; who, Shems, 
the Arab hiftorians tell us, was fuccefsful in his expeditions © 
again{t his enemies, carried off great fpoils, and took many 
of them prifoners. Hence, they pretend, he derived his fur- 
name, which to us feems by no means probable’: it is more 
likely, that it was ufed before in his family, fince the Scri-= 
pture mentions Sheba, or Saba, one of the fons of Foktan. 
He is faid to have built the city of Saba or Mareb, as likewife 
that ftupendous mound or building, which formed the vatt 
refervoir above that city. By means of this refervoir, which 
received al] the water that came down from the mountains, 
the kings of Yeman'did not only fupply the inhabitants of 
Saba, and their lands, with water, but likewife kept the 
territories they had fubdued in greater awe ; fince, by cutting 
them off from a communication with it, they could at any 
time greatly diftrefs them. bd Shems had many fons; but 
the moft noted of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cablan, and 

Afbaar », : 

- §. Hamyar, the fon of 4bd Shems or Saba, according Hamyar, 
to the Oriental authors, was fo called from the red cloaths 

he wore. This feems a plain indication, that Hamyar was 

only afurname. He expelled Thamud from Yaman, who took 

refuge in Hejaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
fiamyar deduced its name. Some affert, that not Kahtan, 


Ax-Jauuar. Vide etiam Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 65, 
66. & Save, ubi fupra, p.9g, 10. THeopor. Lect. |. ii. p. 567, 
Vide etiam Assemay. not. in Sim. epifc. Beth. Arfamenf. in bibl. 
Orient. tom. i. ¢ AvuxFep. hift. c. 4. Scholiaft. in poem, 
Ebn Abduni. Georg. Exsno’t Amip Exmac. ubi fup. Ag 
Morarezzr in lib. Mogr. Aumep Esn Yuser apnd Pocockium, 
in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in orat. ante carmen 
Tograi, fub init. &alib. Espn SHounan. Vide etiam Azuurep. 
ubi fup. 8 Pocockius, in not. ad {pec. hift. Arab. p. 57. ; 
b Idem ibid. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. ii. par.6. Gotm note ad 
Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam Saxe, ubi fupra, p. 104 
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but Hamyar, was the firft king of Yaman that wore a dia- 
dem 

6. WaveL, the fon of Hamyar, according to Abulfeda, 
fucceeded him in the kingdom ; but other authors make his 
brother Cahlan his fucceflor *. 

7. Arrer Wayel reigned his fon Alfacfac '. 

8. YAAFAR, the fon of Al/acfac, next mounted the 
throne ™. 

g. He was fucceeded by Dhu Riyajh ®. 

to. AFTER him 4! Nooman, the fon of Yaafar, fwayed 
the fceptre of Yaman °. 

11. THEN came A/mah, the fon of Nooman?. ‘ 

12. SHADDAD, the fon of 4d, the fon of A) Matata, 
the fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded 4/mah 4. 

13. Loxkman, the brother of Shaddad, was the next 
king, according to the moft received opinion, though fome 
authors are of a different fentiment '. 

14. THE reins of government next fell into the hands of 
his brother Dhu Sadad ‘. 

15. Au Haren, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afcended 
the throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, 
and was the firft, according to fome, who had the title or 
furname of Yobba above-mentioned given him by his fub- 
{oes cn 

16. Dv’: Karnain Assaas, the next king, was the 
fon of Raye/h. This was the two-horned prince mentioned in 
the Koran, and not Alexander the Great, as we learn from 
Ebn Abbas *. 

17, Dou’: Manar ABRAHAH, the fon of Dhu’l Kar- 
nain, fucceeded his father ; but nothing remarkable happened 
during his reign W. 

18. Arricus, the fon of Dhw’l Manar Abrahah, from 
whence that part of the world called Africa was fo denomi-_ 
nated, according to fome of the-eaftern writers, next took 
the reins of government upon him *. 

19. Duu’t ADHAAR Amru, the fon of Africus, who 
reigned after his father, received the name or furname of 
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Lord of terrors, from the terror with which his fubjects were 
ftruck at the fight of certain monftrous men, or fatyrs, or 
apes, as fome will have it, whom he had taken prifoners in 
war, and brought into Yaman y. ; 

20. THE Hamyarites placed upon the throne Sharhabil, Sharhabil. 
of the pofterity of Alfacfac, in the room of Dhu’l Adhaar 
Amru, whom for fome enormity they expelled from thence 2, 

21. AL Hopuap, the fon of Sharhabil, fuceeeded his Al Hod- 
father a, : had. 

22. Bavxis, the fon of Hodhad, is faid to have reigned Balkis. 
twenty years. According to fome authors, 4) Hodhad was 
fucceeded by a daughter named Balfis or Belkis, whom they 
affert to be the famous queen of Sheba, who had an interview 
with Solomon king of Lfrael at Ferufalem b, 

23. NasHEROL’NEAM, fo Called from his furprifing mag- Nafhe- 
nificence and liberality, was likewife ftiled fimply AZalec, or rol’neam, 
king. Having had bad fuccefs in an expedition, wherein his 
army was overwhelmed by torrents of fand, he caufed a brafen 
flatue to be erected, with this infcription, in the old Ham- 
yaritic character, ingraven upon it ; There is no paffage behind 
me ; no moving farther ; the fon of Sharhabil ©. 

24. SHAMER YARAASH, the fon of Nafer, fwayed the Shamer 
{ceptre after Najherol’neam. We are told, that he was fo Yaraath, 
denominated from the tremor that always poffeffed him, and 
that he gave name to the city of Samarcand. That Samar- 
cand was built by one of the Hamyaritic kings, furnamed 
Tobba, feems to be a point agreed upon by the beft of the 
eaftern writers. To confirm this notion, it is pretended, an 
in(cription in the old Hamyaritic chara@ter was found under 
one of the gates of Samarcand; though what this infcription 
imported, we are no-where informed. It is poffible the au- 
thors that relate this may miftake the old Cufie chara&ter for 
the Hamyaritic, fince in the time of Arabhah confiderable 
quantities of dirbems, and a {mall coin called a falous, with 
Cufie letters upon them, were frequently dug up at old Sa- | 
marcand, ‘Vhat the Hamyaritic, Cufic, and modern Arabic 
alphabets were derived from that of the Hebrews, as the ex- 
cellent Loe/cher and Schultens with great reafon fuppofe, feems 
farther to appear from hence, that the 4rabs, in order to help 
the memory, diftribute their letters into fix words, Abjad, 
Howaz, Hotai, Colman, Saaphas, and Karfbat ; wherein the. 
order of the Hebrew alphabet is exactly preferved. This, in 
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conjunétion with others, we take to be no contemptible ar- 
gument in favour of what Laefcher and Schultens have ad- 
vanced 4, , ; 

25. Anu Matec, the fon of Shamer, after his father’s 
death, took poffleffion of the throne °. 

96. AmRan,-the fon of Amer, a defcendent of Cahlan, 
the brother of Hamyar, to whofe family the kingdom of Ham- 
yar was now tranflated, was invelted with the regal power 
upon the deceafe of Abu Malec. ‘The Orientals reprefent this 
prince as a wife man, or foothfayer *. 

27. AmRuU, the fon of dmer, furnamed Mazikig, or Di- 
lacerater, becaufe every night he tore to pieces two garments 
he had worn the preceding day, fucceeded the former king ®. 

28. Av ALKRAN, the fon of Adimalec, governed Yamau 
after Amru i. 

29. Duu Hazsuan, the fon of 4kran, upon the laff 
prince’s demife, took poffeffion of the government. ‘This 
prince put to death Za/m and Fadis =. . 

3o. Tossa, or Tobbaa, the fon of Alkran, fucceeded 
Dhu Habfoan'. 

31. COLAICARB, or, according tofome, AZelaic acrab, 
afcended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laft 
prince «4° 
' 32. Any Cars Asaap, the fueceeding king, we find 
mentioned jn the Koran. Some fay, that he lived feven hun- 
dred years before Adchammed ; but this is not very probable. 
He adorned the Caad with hangings or tapeftry, and firft in- 
troduced ‘Fudaifm amongft the Hamyarites. ‘The Oriental 
writers fay, that he was put to death by his fubje€ts, probably 
on the {core of religion 3, ‘ 

33. Hassan Tossat, his fon, cut off his father’s mur- 
derers, and was at laft flain by his brother 9. 

34. AmMru Toxssar, the fon of Haffan Tcbbai, was fur- 
named Dominus lignorum, or Lord of wood, becaufe through 
the whole courfe of his reign he was fo infirm and indifpofed, 
that he was always carried about in a wooden chair P. , 

35. Asp Cezar, the fon of Dul’awad, entered upon 
the government after dmru Tobbaiq, . 24 
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__ 36. Tossa, the fon of Hafan, the fon of Colatcarb, Tobba: 
- furnamed Tobba Minor, fucceeded Abd Celal «. 

37- NExT came 4 Hareth, who embraced Fudaifms, Al Hareth 

38. THe thirty-eighth king of Yaman was Morthed, the Morthed. 
fon of Celal t. 

39. Wactaa, the fon of Morthed, was declared king Waciaa, 
after his father’s deceafe u, 

_40. ABRAHAH, the ‘fon of Alfabah, reigned after Wa- Abrahahs, 
cida *, 

41. SABBAN mounted the throne upon Abrahah’s death, Sabban. 
or, according to fome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakikan. 
bn Dakikan had that famous {word of Ebn Maad Cerb called 
Samfana. This fword came afterwards into the hands of the 
khalif Ra/bid, who with it cut in two feveral noble fwords, 
fent him asa prefent by the Greeé emperor, in the prefence 
of that prince’s embafladors,, who brought them, without 
doing it the leaft damage. How far this ftory may be depended 
upon, we fhall not take upon us to determine x, . 

42. Daou SHANATER, according to Al Firauzabadius; Dhu Sha- 
had fix fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the nater. 
Hlamyarites for being abandoned to an unnatural {pecies of 
luft, and abufing feveral youths of fome of the nobleft families 
amoneft them », 

43. Yuser, furnamed Dhu Nowas, from his flowing Yufef. 
curls, lived about feventy years before Mohammed. He per- 
fecuted all who would not turn ‘Fews, putting them to death 

by various tortures, the moft common of which'was, throw- 

ing them into a glowing pit of fire ; whence he had the 
opprobrious appellation of the Lord of the pit. ‘This perfe- 
eution we find mentioned in the Koran *. — 

44. Duu Japan, i. e. the perfon with a fweet voice, Dhu 
fucceeded Dhu Nowas, and was the laft of the Hamyaritic Jadan. 
monarchs, according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed Ebn Yufef and 
Al Fannabius make Dhu Newas the laft prince of the true 
Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fucceffion, He was 
a bigoted Few, as juft obferved, and treated his Chriftian 
fubjects with fuch barbarity, that Bie/baas, or Elefbaan, king 
of Ethiopia, fent over forces to aflift them. Dhu Nowas, 
not being able to make head againft the £thiopians, was at 
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laft driven to that extremity, that he forced’ his horfe into the 
fea, and loft both his crown and life together. According to 
Abmed Ebn Yufef above-mentioned, he reigned fixty-fix years, 
which, though improbable, does not exceed all belief, as does 
theJength of his reign recorded by Al “fannabius. The Na- 
jafoi, or king of Ethiopia, after this, eftablifhed the Chriftian 
religion in Yaman, and fixed upon the throne there, 

45. ARYAT, an Ethiopian 2. 4 

40. ABRAHA Espn AL SABAH, furnamed /4/ Ahram, 1. e. 
the Slit-uofed, from a flafh in the face, where he had formerly 
received a wound, was the fecond Ethiopian king, or rather 
viceroy to the Naja/bi, in Yaman. He was ftiled the Lord of 
the elephant ; the reafon of which appellation appears from the 
following ftory, handed down to us by the commentators 
upon the Koran. Abraha built a magnificent church for the 
Chriftians in Sanaa, the metropolis of Yaman, with a defign 
to draw the Arabs to go in pilgrimage thither, inftead of vitit- 
ing Mecca, as they before had done; which he imagined 
would greatly contribute towards their converfion to Chrifti- 
anity. For he doubted not abolifhing paganifm, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the drabs for the Caaba, by bring- 
ing them to a place more fumptuous and grand, and which 
would more ftrongly attract their curiofity, and gradually excite 
their devotion. ‘This had foon fuch an effect, that the de- 
votion and concourfe of the pilgrims at the Caaba began con- 
fiderably to diminifh ; which being obferved by the Korez/h, 
who were fuperftitioufly fond of that place, they fent one 
Nofail, as he is named by fome, of the tribe of Kenanabh, to 
offer an indignity to the Chriftian church at Sanaa, in order 
to leffen that religious regard, which the 4rabs began to have 
for it. Nofaii therefore, getting into it by night, upona fo- 
lemn feftival, defiled the altar and walls thereof with his ex- 
¢rements ; and, making his efcape by favour of the night, 
publifhed every- where what he had done. At this profanation 
Abraha, being highly incenfed, vowed the deftruction of the 
Caaba, and to that end aflembled a confiderable body of 
forces, wherein were feveral elephants, which he had ob- 
tained of the king of Ethrepza,: their number being, as fome 
fay, thirteen ; though others mention but one, at the head 
of which he advanced towards AZecca. The Meccans, unable 
to defend their temple and city, and terrified at Abraba’s ap- 
proach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, retired 
‘fo the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched them+ 
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_ felves. But Gop HIMSELF, at this juncture, interpofed in 
an extraordinary manner. For, when the Evhiopian drew 
near to Afecca, and would have entered it, the elephant on 
which he rode, being a large one, and named Mahmud, re- 
fufed to advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down 
whenever they endeavoured to foree him that way, though 
he would rife, and march brifkly enough, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele- 
phants, and, both by reafon of his fize and whitenefs, greatly 
revered by the others, they immediately followed him, fo that 
Abraha could not fo much as reconnoitre the town. The 
Meccans, obferving this from their retrenchment, were at a 
Jofs te what to attribute fo unexpected a motion, believing 
that the enemy were going to return home. In the mean 

time, whilft matters were in this fituation, a large flock of . 
birds, called 4babi/, like fwallows, came flying on a fudden 
from the fea-coaft, every one of which carried three ftones, 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize betwixt 
a {mall lentil and a vetch, but fo ponderous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies of men, and 
even, according to fome, the elephants likewife, which they 
threw down upon Abraha’s foldiers, certainly killing every one 
they ftruck. Then Gop fent a flood, which fwept the dead 
bodies, and fome of them, who had not been ftruck by the 
ftones, into the fea: the reft fed towards Yaman, but perifhed 
by the way, none of them reaching Sanaa, except only 
Abraba himfelf, who died foon after his arrival there, being 
ftruck with a fort of plague, or putrefaction, fo that his body 
opened, and his limbs rotted off by piece-meal. It is faid, 
that one of Abraha’s army, named Abu Yacfum, or, accord- 
ing to others, 4éraba himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into 
Ethiopia, and, going directly to the king, told him the tragical 
ftory. Upon which, that prince afked him what fort of birds 
they were, that had occafioned fuch a deftruction ; in anfwer 
to which queftion he pointed to one of them, which had 
followed him all the way, and was at that time hovering 
direétly over his head ; which he had no fooner done, than 
the bird let fall the ftone, and laid him dead at the king’s 
feet. Some of the Adchammedan writers fay, that the names 
of all the perfons to be deftroyed were infcribed on the ftones 
that deftroyed them ; that this flock of birds confifted of two 
forts, one whofe feathers were black, and bill white; the 
other all over green except the bill, which was yellow : and 
that they threw all their ftones at once upon the Erhiopians, 
‘This memorable event, according to the Ad~bammedans, is 
faid to. haye happened in the time of Abd al Motalleb, the 
aaa 6 grand- 
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grandfather of Adobammed, and the very year in which that 
impoftor was born °. 

Tuar this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of thofe 
fiftions, with which the rab writings in general, and the 


_ Koran in particular, abound, will be readily acknowleged by 


all our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. Prideaux, 
rather take the fa&t therein aflerted to be a creature of AZ- 
bammed’s brain, than a feat of evil fpirits, as is fuggefted by 
Marracct ; and yet, fuppofing it a real fa, we fee no ab= 
furdity in this laft notion. ‘The very learned Mr. Sale, to 
our no fmall furprize, is of opinion, that this ridiculous {tory 
(for fo we cannot help terming it) is not without fome foun- 
dation, fince ‘* it feems to him, that there was fomething 


*¢ extraordinary in the matter.’ The reafons he alleges in : 


fupport of this opinion, are the two following: 1. The event 
is faid to have happened not above fifty-four years before the 
pretended revelation mentioning it was made; and therefore, 
had it been a fiction, feveral living witneffes could. have dif- 
proved it; which we find was never done, and confe- 
quently may prefume, that the reality of this remarkable 
action could not be denied. 2. Mohammed had no occafion 
to coin a miracle to gain the temple of AZecca any greater 
veneration, the people of Adecca being already fo religioufly 
attached to it, that he was obliged, contrary to his original 
plan, to make it the chief place of his new-invented worthip, 
In anfwer to the firft reafon, it will be fufficient to obferve, 
that, according to Mr. Sale himfelf, after Abu Beer had 
vouched for Mohammed’s veracity, in the twelfth year of his 
miffion, which falls within the time mentioned, his difciples 
were ready to fwallow whatever he was pleafed to impofe 
upon them ; that the ftory, as told in the Koran, is fuppofed 
a revelation, and therefore might only de(cribe the f{uperna- 
tural unknown caufe of a noted defeat ; that Mr, Sale him- 
felf allows the thing might be worked up into a miracle, at 
which, it muft be owned, none of the preceding Arabs had 
fo excellent a knack as Mohammed ; and, laftly, that the 
fame turn and genius appear in this, as in the moft extrava- 
gant abfurditics of that impoftor. To the fecond reafon it 
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_ may be replied, that we are under no neceffity to allow, tho? 

_ Dr. Prideaux fuppofes it, that the gaining a veneration to 
the Caaba amongft the pagan Arabs was the motive to the 
forging fuch a ftory. On the contrary, that could not pof- 
fibly have been the motive, becaufe, as Mr. Sale rightly 
obferves, the Adeccans, or pagan Arabs, held their temple in 
the higheit veneration’ at the time this pretended revelation 
happened. But, notwithftanding this, AZohammed might coin 
a miracle, either to draw the Chriftian Arabs to Mecca, and 
make them converts to his religion, or to render them odious 
to all the other 4rabs ; which, from the whole tenor of the 
ftory, appears to have been his defign. But, as what Mr. 
Sale has offered on this occafion feems rather to proceed from 
a defire of fhewing fome difrefpe& to Dr. Prideaux, on ac- 
count of his attachment to religion in general, than a full 
perfuafion of the truth of what he feems to advance, we fhall 
offer nothing farther on this head, but immediately refume 
the thread of our hiftory ¢. 

47. Y acsuM, the fon of Abraha, fucceeded him ; but we find Yaefam. 
nothing remarkable related of him by any antient hiftorians 4, 

48. Masruk, another fon of 4braha, and the laft of the Mafruk. 
Ethiopian princes in Yaman, came to the throne after Yacfum. : 
The Ethiopians, according to fome eaftern writers, occupied 
the kingdom of Hamyar about feventy-two years ¢. 

49. Sr1r Esn Duvu Yazan, of the old royal family of Seif Ebn 
Hamyar, having obtained fuccours of Khofru Anufbirwan, Dbu Ya- 
king of Perfia, which had been denied him by the emperor 240. 
Hleraclius, recovered the throne, and drove out the Ethio- 
pians ; but was himfelf flain by fome of them, who were left 
behind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, 
Wahzar, Marzaban, Sihan, ‘forjis ox Georgius, and Bazan, 

- till Yaman fell into the hands of Trad. to whom Bazan, 
or rather Badhan, the laft of them, fubmitted, and embraced 
his new religion. This induced Mohammed to give Shahr, 
the fon of Bazan, part of his father’s dominions *. ; 

Tuus ftands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which we Duration 
with was more perfect. The petty princes already mentioned, of the 
tributary to the king of Hamyar, were ftiled A! Kail, and the #ingdom oft 
governors of provinces Al Makawel. According to Abulfeda, ***™Y** 
this monarchy continued 2020 years, or above 3000, if we 
will believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef, and Al fannabius. “The length 
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The Hiftory of the Arabs: B. FV! 
of the reign of each prince mutt be allowed to be very un- 
certain. The hiftory of the kings of Hamyar, furnamed 
Tobba or Tobbat, which the Arabs pronounce Tababéah, and 
Tabbaiah, has been written by Shahabeddin Ahmed Ebn Abdalva- 
hab, Al Bekri, Al Teimi, Al Kendi, furnamed Nouairi, author 
of an univerfal hiftory, which he dedicated to Naffer Mohammed 
Ebn Calacun, Sultan of the Mamalukes. For an account of 
this work, we muft refer our readers to M. D’ Herbelot. 
Nouairi died in the year of the Hejra 732 8. 

Ir has been already obferved, that Sada made 4 vaft mound 
or dam, to ferve as a bafon or refervoir, to fupply the inha- 
bitants of the city built by him, and called after his name, 
with water, which it conftantly received from the mountains, 
as alfo to keep the country his predeceffors had fubdued in 
greater awe, by rendering him mafter of the water. This 
building ftood like a mountain above the city, and was by 
the Sabzans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were under no 
apprehenfion of its ever failing, The water rofe to the height 


of almoft twenty fathoms, and was kept in on every fide by 


a work fo folid, that many of them had their houfes built 
upon it. Every family had a certain portion of this water 


diftributed by aquedu@s. But at length Gop, being highly 


difpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refolving to humble 
and difperfe them, fent a mighty flood, which broke down 
the mound by night, while the inhabitants were afleep, and 
carried away the whole city with the neighbouring towns and 
people. This inundation is ftiled in the Koran the inundation 
of Au AREM, and occafioned fo terrible a deftru€tion, that 
from thence it became a proverbial faying, to exprefs a total 
difperfion, that they were gone and feattered like Saba. Al Bei- 
dawi fuppofes the aforefaid mound to have been the work of 
queen Balkis, and that the above-mentioned cataftrophe hap- 
pened after the time of Jesus Currst. But both thefe 
notions run counter to the moft received opinion, which 
attributes the building of At ArEMm to Saba, and fixes 
its deftruction about the time of Alexander the Great. Be 
that as it will, no lefs than eight tribes, to wit, thofe of 
Anmar, ‘fodham, Al Azd, Tay, Khozaab, Banu Amela, 
&c. were forced to abandon their dwellings on this occa- 


& Av Jaunarius, Asutrepa, At Firauzapapivs. ~ Vide 
etiam AumMep Espn Yuser, & At Jannasium, apud Pocockium, 
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_ fion, fome of which gave rife to the kingdoms of Hira and 
Ghaffan 4 (C), 

THE kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a defcend- Founda: 
ent of Cablan, in Chaldea or Irak; but after three defcents tion of the 
the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians, 'Thefe princes, Aingdom 
whofe general name was AZondar, preferved their dominion, of Hira. 
notwithftanding fome {mall interruption by the Perfians, till 
the khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mondar Maghrur, the lat 
of them, loft his life and crown by the arms of Khaled Ebn 
al Walid, Vhe kingdom of the Mendars, fuppofed to be 
the defcendents of Nadar Ebn Rabia, continued, according 
to dhmed Ebn Yufef, fix hundred twenty-two years and eight 
months. Its princes were under the protection of the kings 
of Perfia, whofe lieutenants they were over the Avabs of 
Irak, as the kings of Ghaffan were for the Roman emperors 
over thofe of Syria. The Lakbmians were defcended from 
Lakhm the fon of Amru, the fon of Saba. IE the kingdom 
of the Lakhmians or Mondars was not of any longer duration 
than fix hundred and twenty-two or twenty-three years, 47 
Beidawi feems not to be much miftaken, when he affirms the 
inundation of 4/ Arem to have happened after the birth of 
Chnift, notwithftanding the authority of thofe who Carry it 
above three centuries higher. This fpace was taken up by 
the reigns of the following kings, according to the beft Ori- 
ental biftorians i. 

1. Macec, who, fay fome of the eaftern writers, flourifhed Malec: 
in the time of the kings of the provinces, that is, of the go- 
vernors Alexander the Great appointed to prefide over the 
provinces of Perjia k. 

2. AMRu, Malec’s brother !. Amru. 

3. JopaimaH, the fon of Malec, furnamed 1 Abrafh, Jodaimak. 
who firft ufed among the Arabs that military engine called 
a balifig., He defeated Amruz, an Arab prince of the tribe of 


® Gotti note ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. ii. 
‘par. 6. Al-Kor. Mouammen. c. 34. Ax Beipawi. Jatua, 


Poc. not. ia fpec. hift. Arab. p. 42. 45. 66. 1 Poc. abi 
fupra, p. 66. 74. Procop. in Perf. apud Photium, p, 71, &c. 
AumeD Egn Yuser, Au Beipawi, &c. * Poc. ubi fupra, 
p. 66. 1 Idem ibid. 


(C) At this time likewife pro- dar, and Rabia; from whence 
bably happened the migration of the three provinces of that coun-’ 
thofe tribes or colonies which try are ftill named Diyar Beer, 
were led into Me/opotamia by Diyar Modar, and Diyar Rabia 
three different chiefs, Becr, Mo- (3). 


(3) Golti note ad Alfragan. p, 232, } 
Amakk, 


430 The Hiftory of the Atabs. B. IV: 
Amaiek, who reigned in Mdefepotamia, and put him to the 
{word ; but was afterwards himfelf aflaflinated, by the eon- 
trivance of Zoba, Amru’s daughter, with whom he was greatly 

' enamoured ™. meee 

Amru. 4. Amru, the fon of 4d and Raka/h the fifter of Fodaimah, 

by the affiftance of one Kofair, who had been fervant to o- 
daimah, revenged the murder of his uncle by the following 
ftratagem : Kofair, at his own defire, had his ears cut off, 

* and was whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amru’s order 5 
after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft complaints 
of the inhuman treatment he had met with. By this means 
he foon became a confident of Zoba, who permitted him to 
convey into her caftle fome large chefts, full, as was given 
out, of wares, but, in reality, of armed men, who imme- 
diately difpatched her. The memory of 4mrz is ftill pre= 
ferved amongft the Arabs by feveral proverbs, which particu- 
larly allude to him ®. . 

Amrio’l 5. Amrio’t Kats, the fon of 4mru, furnamed Albada, 

Kais. fucceeded his father °. 

Amru. 6. Amru, the fon of Amrio’?] Kais, flourifhed in the time 
of Sabur, or Sapor, Dil Actaf, king of Perfia. This Perfian 
monarch, whofe furname imports as much, according to Abu/- 
feda, cut off the fhoulders of all the Arabs he took prifoners, 
in a war he had with that nation. His mother’s name was 
Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned a proverb amongft the 
Arabs, Tf this piece of hiftory may be depended upon, it is 
an additional proof of the truth of what 4/ Beidawi has ad- 
vanced in relation to the time when the inundation of AL 
AREM happened P. 

Aus. 7. Aus, the fon of Kalam, an Amalekite 4. 

An anoy- 8. ANOTHER Amalesite prince, whofe name is not known, 

mous king. fucceeded Aus ; after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to 
the family of the Lakbmians, after an interruption-of two 
defcents *. 


Amrio’l g. Amrio’L Kats, the fon of 4mru, next afcended the 
Kais. throne. He was furnamed Almohrek, or the Burner, becaufe 
he firft tortured criminals with fire °. 
Al Noo- 10. At Nooman, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, furnamed 
man. Alawar, or the Blinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty 


years, abdicated the government, and retired from the world, 
faying, What fignifies a kingdom ihat will certainly have an | 
end 2 Al Nooman built thofe caftles or towers called Khaou- 


™ Mouammenes At Firauzapabius, AL Jannasius, AHMED’ 


Egn Yuser. n Pocockius, ubifupra, p. 67, 68. © Tdem 
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arnak and Al Sadir, fo celebrated by the Arab poets’ and 
Proverbs.. Senemmar, the builder of Khaouarnak, was thrown 
headlong from thence by 4] Nooman’s order 3; which gave oc- 
cafion to the proverb, The reward of Senemmar.» We are 
told, that 4/ Nooman became a convert to the Chriftian re- 
ligion, and, in confequence thereof, thought fit to refign the 
reins of government to his fon Hendw, as juft hinted. ‘Fezde- 
gerd, king of Perfia, committed the care of his fon’s educa- 
tion, and the eftablifhment of his conftitution, to 4/ Nooman, 
who was afterwards very inftrumental in fixing him upon 
the throne of his anceftors. The caufe of Senemmar’s tragical 
end, and all the other remarkable particulars relating to the 
reign of the prince we are now upon, our readers will find 


an ample account.of in the hiftory of the Paerfians *, 


11. Ar Monpar Ezsn Nooman, the Hendu of the Al Mon= 
Perfian hiftorians, attended Baharam, the fon of Fezdegerd, dar Ebn 


into Perfia, with an army of 40000 men, to enable him Noomah, 


to dethrone one Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had 
elected king. The fuccefs and particulars of this expedition 
have been already related at large in that part of this work 
to which they moft properly belong *. 
12. At Aswan, fon to 4 Mondar, overthrew the king Al Afwad, 


_ of Ghaffan, and took many of his relations prifoners, accord~ 


ll 


ing to fome of the Oriental hiftorians ; but Ahmed Ebn Yufe 
relates, that the king of Ghaffan prevailed againtt him, and 
flew him, after a fhort reign ™. 

13. He was fucceeded by his brother 4/ Afondar, whiofe Az anony- 
true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of mous king. 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on the throne, fince 
the eaftern writers fay little of him *. 

14, At Kamau, fucceflor to the laft king, was ftiled Al Ka- 
Al Damyali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was ™4h- 
amember. All the tranfactions that happened during his 

reign, are likewife buried in obivion Y. , 

15. AMRIO’L Kats, the fon of Nosman, the fon of An- Amrio’l 
viol Kais al Mobrek, next fwayed the fceptre of Hira. Ah- Kais, the 
med Ebn Yufef alferts, that it was he who threw Senemmar /** 
headlong from the top of the caftle of Khaouarnak, with Nooman. 
whom agree herein Abulfeda and Al Fannabius *, 


t Ar Frrauzagrapivus, Sarioppin. Ar Merpan. LeerarikH, 
Mirxronp. Kyonpemir. &c. Vide etiam Univ. bift. vol. xi, 


p- 162, 163. ® Lesrarixn. Mircu, Kuonpem., ubi fupra,’ 
Univ. hift. ubi fupra. w AnmeD Exsw Yuser, x Po-. 
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16. At Monpar, the fon of the laft king, and AZawiah 
the daughter of dus, a lady of fuch tranfcendent beauty, that 
fhe was called AZaiffamai, i. e. water of heaven, governed after 


Kais, Ebn his father in Hira. From his mother he and his pofterity 


Nooman. 


Al Ha- 
reth. 


were likewife furnamed 4/ AZondar Ebn Maiffamai ; which 
appellation they had in common with the kings of Ghaffan, 
according to A] Fanbarius. For thefe laft princes were fo 
denominated from Abu Amers of the tribe of Azd, the father 
of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furprifing liberality and: bene- 
ficence, fupplied the want of rain, furnifhing his people with 
corn, when an extreme drought had rendered it fo dear, that 
they were incapable of buying it. ‘This prince was depofed 
by Kho/ru Kobad, king of Perfia +. 

17. AL HaretH Espn Amru, of the tribe of Kendas 
was placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, in the 
room of 4l Mondar Ebn Amrio’] Kais, whom he had de- 

ofed. However, Kobaa’s fon and fucceflor Anufbirwan, fur= 
named the Fu/t, in whofe reign AZohammed was born, réftored 
the lawful king to his dominions, and drove away the ufurper 
Al Hareth Ebn Amru, Kobad embraced the tenets of an im+ 
poftor called AZazdak, who pretended himfelf a prophet fent 
from Gop to preach a community of women and poffeffions, 
fince all men were defcended from the fame common parents 5 
and in moft points agreed with A/anes. By rendering wealth 
and women common, he propofed taking away the luft of 
both ; from whence, he infinuated, generally arofe the feuds, 
quarrels, and animofities, that difturbed the repofe and tran- 
guillity of mankind. Such a doétrine well fuiting the difpo- 
{ition of Kobad, he not only profeffed himfelf a convert to 
Mazdak’s religion, but likewife obliged all his dependents to 
do the fame; and therefore, when 41 Mondar Ebn Amrio’l 
Kais refufed this, he ftripped him of his dominions, and ap= 
pointed Hareth, who had declared himfelf a zealous fol- 
lower of Mazdak, to prefide over them in his ftead. But 
Anufhirwan, called Noufchirvan by the Perfian hiftorians, in 
confequence of a vow he had made before his acceffion, re-' 
ftored the Mondar family to the throne of Hira, put Mazdak 
to death, and abolifhed the profeffion of his impious opinions. 
It is faid, when Aazdak knew his fate, he told Anufhirwang 
that Gop had raifed him to the throne of Perfia to proteét his 
fubjects, and not to deftroy them, “To which that monarch 
anfwered, True, abandoned villain ; but dof? thou not remem 
ber, that with the utmoft difficulty, even by kiffing thy loathfome 
feet, I prevailed upon thee not to lie with my mother, when my 
father, at thy impudent requef?, bad given thee a permiffion fo 
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to do? Yes, replied Mazdak. Upon which, the king ordered 
him to be executed immediately, cut off many of his follow- 
ers, and eftablifhed once more amongft his fubjeéts the an- 
tient Magian religion ». 
18. At Monpar Espn Amrio’t Kats was fucceeded Al Mon- 
_ by his fon Al Mondar, ftiled, according to Al Faubarius, dar, Ebn 
_Modret ol? Hajarah, from his furprifing ftrength, and unpa- Amrio’l 
ralleled bravery. Ottier authors, from his mother Henda, Kais, Ebn 
give him the furname of £én Henda. In the eighth year of Nooman. 
his reign the falfe prophet AZohammed' was born *. PF 
19. Kasus, the brother of 4mru, comes next, of whom Kabus. 
we find nothing worthy of notice related by. the eaftern 
writers 4, ait 
20. At Monpanr, brother to the former prince, fucceeded His bro- 
him ¢. ther, Al 
_ 21. At Nooman, furnamed 4$u Kabus, was the twenty- Mondar. 
firit king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriftianity on Al Noo- 
the following occafion : In a drunken-fit he had ordered two aa Aba. 
of his intimate companions, who, overcome with liquor, had Kabue. 
fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came to himfelf, 
he was extremely concerned at what he had done; and, to 
expiate his crime, not only raifed a monument to the memory 
of his friends, but fet apart two days, one of which he called 
the day of forrow or mourning, and the other the day of mirth 
or gladnefs. Then he made it a perpetual rule to himfelf, 
that whoever, met him on the former day, fhould be flain, 
and his blood fprinkled on the monument ; but that he, who 
met him on the other day, fhould be difmifled in fafety, with 
magnificent gifts. On one of the unfortunate days, there 
came before him accidentally an Arab, of the tribe of Tay, 
who had once entertained this king, when fatigued with 
hunting, and feparated from his attendants. ‘The king, who 
could neither difcharge him, contrary to the order of the day, 
nor put him to death, againft the laws of hofpitality, which 
the drabs religioufly obferve, propofed, as an expedient, to 
give the unhappy man a year’s refpite; and to fend him home 
with rich gifts, to make his family amends for the great lofs 
they were to fuftain, on condition that he found a furety for 
his returning at the year’s end, to fuffer death. One of the 
prince’s court, out of compaffion, offered himfelf as his 
furety, and the 4rab was difcharged: When the laft day of 
the term came, and no news of the drab, the king, not at 


_» Aputrep. in vit. Anufhirwan; SaaresTan. apud Pocockium, 
ubi fapra, p. 70. AHMED Exsn Yuser, ibid. p. 71. Muirxn. 
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all difpleafed: to fave his hoft’s life, ordered the furety to be 
brought out to execution. Thofe who were by, reprefented 
to the king, that the day was not yet expired, and therefore 
he ought to have patience till the evening : but in the middle 
of their difcourfe the Arab appeared. ‘The king, admiring 
the man’s generofity, in offering himfelf to certain death, 
which he might have avoided by letting his furety fuffer, 
afked him, what was his motive for fo doing. To which he 
anfwered, he had been taught to a&t in that manner by the 
religion he profeffed 5 and, 41 Nooman demanding what reli- 
gion that was, he replied, The Chriftian. Whereupon the 
king, defiring to have the doétrines of Chriftianity explained 
to him, was baptized, together with all his fubjects; and 
not only pardoned the man and his furety, but abolifhed. his 
barbarous cuftom. ‘This prince, however, was not the firft 
king of Hira who profeffed himfelf a convert to the Chriftian 
religion : 4/ Mondar, the fon of Amrio’l Kais, his- grand- 
father, declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches 
in his capital. As 4! Nooman took a particular delight in. 
tulips, and would not permit them to grow in all gardens, 
the Arabs, from him, call them the variegated flowers of Al 
Nooman. After a reign of twenty-two years, 4] Nooman 
was flain by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the. kingdom of Hira 
was tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to Ayas the 
Tayite *. 
Ayas. 22. MoHAMMED’s miffion commenced in the fixth month 
. of Ayas’s reign 8. 
Zadawaih 23. ZADAWAIH, the fon of Adahan of Hamadan, fuc- 
. ceeded Ayas *. 
Al Mon- 24. At Monpar, Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mon- | 
dar. dar, Ebn Maiffamai, furnamed Al Maghrur, governed Hira, 
Ebn Noo- from the death of Zadawaih to the conqueft of the kingdom 
man. of Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The four 
vee Mon- royal families of Perfia, governing that kingdom before this 
Eby Mon- period, were the Pifhdadian, the Caianian, the A/bganian, 
af and that of Kho/ri; which, as Hira was a ftate dependent 
Ebn Mait. 02, the P erfians, we thought not improper to be obferved i, 


famai, , PHE kingdom of Ghajfan, as well as that of Hira, owed 
Al Magh- its origin to the inundation of 4/ Arem. The founders of 
rar this kingdom were of the tribe of dzd, who, according to 


fome, fettling in Syria Damafcena, near a water called Gha/ffan, 


f AL MEipanI, AumMeD Esn Yuser, Aputrep. &c. Vide 
etiam Saxe, ubi fupra, p. 23, 24. § Pocockivus, ubi fupra, 
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thence took their name; though others make them to have The ding- 
gone under this appellation before they left Yaman. Having.dom of 
driven out the Dajaamian Arabs, of the tribe of Salih, who Ghaflan. 
before poffeffed the country, they made themfelves matters 
of a very confiderable territory. Here they maintained their 
kingdom four hundred years ; as others fay, fix hundred ; or, 
as Abulfeda more exactly computes, fix hundred and fixteen, 
* If Ghaffan was their name prior to this migration, they pro- 
bably were the Caffanite of Ptolemy. Be that as it will, five 
of the kings of Ghaffan were named Hareth, which the 
Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas ; and one of them it was, 
whofe governor ordered the gates of Dama/cus to be watched 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Pocock gives us the following lift of the 
kings of Ghaffan, extraéted from the Oriental hiftorians *. 
I. JAFNAH Epn AmRu, Ebn Thaalibah, Ebn Amru, Ebn Jafnah. 
Mazikia, to whom, after the excifion of the royal family of 
“Salih, the Kodaenfian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Dama- 
_ fcena, fubmitted themfelves. 
| 2. AmRu, the fon of Fafnah, who is faid to have built Amru. 
many monafteries in Syria. 


3. Amru, the fon of Thaalibah. | Amru. 
4. At Haretu, or Aretas, the fon of Thaalibah. AlHareth 
5. JABALAH, the fon of 4/ Hareth. Jabalah, 
6. At HareTHu, the fon of Fabalah. Al Hareth 
7. At Monpar At Acsar, that is, the Great, the fon Al Mon- 
of Al Hareth. dar. 
Al Nooman. 


8. At Nooman, the brother of 4/ MZondar. 
_g. JaBALAH, the brother of 4] Nooman. Jabalah. 

1o. AL AyYHAM, brother to the laft two princes. Al Ayham 

tz. AmMRu, who was brother to his three laft predeceffors. Amru. 

12. JAFNAH, furnamed 4/ Agar, the fon of Mondar A} Jafnah 
Achar, who fet the city of Hira on fire ; whence his pofterity Al Afgar. 
were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary. 


13- At Nooman Av -Ascar, brother to Fafnah. _ Al Nooman, 
14. At Nooman, Ebn Amru, Ebn Mondar. Al Nooman, 
15. JABALAH, Ebn Nooman, who waged war with 2) Jabalah. 
Mondar Eon Maiffamat. 
16. At Nooman, the fon of 4 Ayham. Al Nooman, 
17. Av Hareru, brother to 4/ Nooman Ebn al Ayham. AlHareth 
18. At Nooman, the fon of 4/ Hareth. Al Nooman, 
1g. At Monpar, the fon of 4! Nooman. Al Mondar, 
20. AMRu, 4/ Mondar’s brother. Amru. 
“a1. Hajar, brother to Al Mondar and Amru. artist. 
AlHareth 


22. Av HareETH, the fon of Hajar. 


i At Beiwawt. Pockx. not. in fpec. hit. Arab. p. 42. 45.66. 75, 
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Jabalah. 23. JABALAH, the fon of Al Hareth. ~— 
AlHareth 24. AL HareTH, the fon of Ffabalah. : 

Al Noo- 25. At Nooman, the fon of A Hareth, who is called 
map., by fome eaftern writers, 4bu Carb, and Kotam.- ies 
AlAyham “26. At Ayuam, the fon of Fabalab, who was likewife 
lord of Ladmor. . pig 
Al Monéar, 27, An Monpar, brother to Al Ayham. 
Sharahil. 28. SHARAHIL, brother to the two laft princes. 
Amru. 29. AmRu, another of their brothers, 
Jabalah. 30. JABALAH, Edn al Hareth, Ebn Fabalah. 
31. JABALAH, the fon of 4 Aybham, and the laft of the 


balah. ‘ 
a 2 kings of Ghaffan, who, on the great fuccefles of the Arabs in 


~ Syria, under the khalif Omar, profefled Mohammedi/m ; but, 
receiving afterwards “a difguft from him, returned to his 
- former faith, and retired to Con/fantinople. As in the regal 
line of Hamyar, Hejaz, and Kenda, we find the name of 
Hareth, or Al Hareth, we think Scaliger had fome colour of 
reafon, when he afferted this to be a general name amongft 
the Arab emirs or phylarchs, though Dr. Pocock is of another 
opinion. The fcholiaft on the poem of Ebn Abduni differs 
fomething from 4bulfeda in his account of the kings of Hira. 
For he tells us, that 4/ Hareth Ebn Amru, Ebn Amer, Ebn 
* Hareth, Ebn Amriol] Kais, Ebn Mazen, Ebn Al Azd, far- 
named Ebn Abi Shamer, was the firft king; and that the 
whole feries of thefe princes contained thirty-feven kings, the 
latt of which was Fabalah, who embraced Chriftianity in the 
khalifat of Omar. If we admit this, and that St. Paul was 
_ at Damafcus A.C. 34. as Calvifius will have it, the Aretas 
mentioned by that apoftle was in all likelihood one of the 
moft antient kings of Ghajfan (D), and probably the firft of 
them. From whence it will follow, that 4/ Betdawi has 
proba- 


(D) In oppofition to this it 
may be urged, that we find fe- 
veral princes called Aretas, kings 
of the Arabs, feated m Syria, 
or, at leaft, near the frontiers 
of that country, mentioned in 
the Maccabees, as likewife in 
Fofephus, before the period here 
hinted at. But to this it may 
be replied, that thefe princes 
might prefide over the Dajaa- 
mian Arabs, expelled by thofe'of 
the tribe of 4zd above-mentioned, 
or reign in 4drabia Petrea and 


Deferta, efpecially if we admit 
Hareth to have been a general » 
hame amongft the drab emirs 
or phylarchs. And, in fupport 
of the laft- notion, it may be. 
obferved, that Petra was the 
metropolis of the 4retaz princes 
mentioned by ‘Fo/ephus. But we 
leave our readers to determine 
for themfelves, in relation to the 
commencement of the kingdoms 
of Hira and Ghaffan. The tranf- 
actions fpecified in the paflages 
here referred to, in which the 


Arabs 
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probability on his fide, when he affirms the inundation of 4/ 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrift ; fince the 
kingdom of Ghaffan commenced immediately after that inun- 
dation. And fome fort of fan@ion is given to this notion 
even by Abulfeda himfelf, when he intimates, that 4mru the 
fon of Fafnah, the fecond king’ of Hira, founded many mo- 
nafteries in Syria. Be that as it will, had the rad hiftorians 
not been fo defective in point of chronology, their works 
would have been much more valuable, and deferved a much 
greater degree of credit, than at prefent the learned are will- 
ing to allow them |. 

Ir has been already obferved, that Forhbam, the fon of 
Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of The king- 
his line reigned till the time of J/bmael, who married the domof He- 
daughter of AZodad, one of thofe princes. Some authors re- jaz. 
late, that Kidar, one of T/bmael’s fons, had the crown re- 
figned to him by his uncles the Forhamites ; but, according to 
others, the defcendents of J/hmael expelled that tribe, who, 
retiring to ‘fohainab, were, after various fortune, at laft all 
deftroyed by an inundation. The following catalogue of the 
kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. Pocock, is the bett that has 
been hitherto exhibited to the public ™. 


1. Joram, the brother of Yaarab. Jorham. 
2. Asp YALIL, the fon of Forham. Abd Yalil. 
3. JoRsHAM, the fon of Abd Yalil. ; Jorfham. 
4. Appo’L Mapan, the fon of Forfram. ee ee 
5. NocarLan, the fon of Abdo’! Madan. No ailah 
6. Aspo’: Mastin, the fon of Nogailah.. ann 
7. Mopap, the fon of Abdo’! Majih. Modad. 

- §$. Amru, the fon’ of Medad. Amu. 
g. Av HareTH, brother to Amru. ~ . Al Hareth 

ro. AMRU, the fon of 1 Hareth. Nira 
11. BASHER, brother to Amru. Bafher. 
12. Mopap, the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. Modad. 
13. ——— Anonym. Anonym. 


! Scaric. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 77. ut & ipfe Po- 
eock. ibid. & p. 78. AsuLrep. fcholiaft. in poem. Ebn Abduni. 
z Cor. c. xi, ver. 32. Sern. Catvis. apud Pocockium, ubi fu- 
pra, p. 78. At Beipaws. See alfo Saux’s notes on the Koran, 
Pp. 354. & Ockvey’s hift. of the Saracens, vol. i. Deh ZAsweass AtL- 
Jannasius. Poc. ubi fupra, p. 38.78, 79. Vide etiam Sate’s 
prelim. Gic. p. Tk, 12. 


Arabs were concerned, our read- hiftory of the Zews, to which 
ers will find an account of inthe they properly belong (4). 


(4 1 Maccab. c. v. ver, 39. ¢. xi. ver. 16, 27. ¢ xii. ver. 31. 2 Mac- 
“shee v. wer, 8. ¢. Xiilp ver. Io, Ge. Fo, eph. anti, Jud, ifs XIV: ¢. 2, 
1. xvi. €..9, 10. 1. xvii. co 2. de bell. Fudare, Lt. 6.7. © alib, Univers. bift. 
mol. X. Po 354» 365. 367. 536 (O), & atid. 
he : 14, Kipar, 
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Kidar. 


Form of 
govern- 
ment in 


Hejaz. 
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14. Kipar, the fon of J/bmael, whofe mother, according 

to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfe of orham. 
AFTER the expulfion of the ‘Forhamites, the government 
of Hejaz feems not to have continued many centuries in the 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided among the 
heads of tribes ; almoft in the fame manner as the-/rabs of 
the defert are governed at thisday. The tribe of Khozaah, 
defcended from Cahlan, the fon of Saba, after the inunda- 
tion of Al Arem, fled into the kingdom of Hejaz, and fet- 
tled themfelves in a valley called Adarri, near Mecca 5 in 
which territory they founded an ariftocracy, afluming to them-. 
felves both the government of the city of Mecca, and the 
cuftody of the Caaba or temple there. Their name they de- 
rived from their being cut off, or feparated from, the other 
tribes of Yaman by the accident above-mentioned. They 
continued mafters of the city and territory of Adecca, as 
well as prefidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages ; till at length 
one Kofa (E), of the tribe of Korei/b, circumvented Abu 
Gabjban, a weak and filly man, of whom, while in a drunk- 
en humour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaba, 
for a bottle of wine. But when 4)u Gab/han grew cool, and 
came to refle&t upon what he had done, he fufficiently -re-. 
pented of his imprudence.; whence the proverbs of the Arabs : 
More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabfhan ; AGore 
foolifh than Abu Gabfhan: which are applied to thofe perfons 
-who part with things of great moment for a trifle, and are 
-afterwards forry for what they have done. The tribe of Kho- 
zaah endeavoured afterwards to give fome difturbance to the 
Koreifh in the poffeffion of- what Kofa had purchafed ; which 


(E) Kofa was the fon of Ke- 
lab, who firft gave the months 
of the year thofenames by which 
the draés ever fince have called 
them, even to this day. The 
antient names were Mautemer, 
Nagir, Chavan, Savan, Ritma, 
fda, Afam, Adil, Natil, Vail, 
Varna,and Buree. ‘The prefent 
names Kelab derived from fome 
contingencies that happened in 
the months to which they are 
applied ;. which names, receiv- 
ing a fanétion from Mohammed’s 
authority, who made them one 
of the diftinguifhing marksof his 


(5) Golii note ad Alfraganum, pe 4, 4, 5. 


followers, have been continued 

ever fince they were firft impofed. 

The Arabs had antiently four 

facred months,in which they could 

not carry on any war, efpecially 

among themfelves. Something of | 
this kind was obferved among the 

Greeks ; fince, according to Pay- 

fanias, they had always a re- 
fpite from war, during the time 

of the celebration of the Olympi¢ 

games. Some authors intimate, 

that the antient 4rads abftained 

from war only in that month 
which is at prefent called Méz- 

harrem or Moharrem ( g). 


Cazvinius in lib. de admirandis 


creatar. rer.  Alkodaius apud Pacockium, ubi fup. p. 272, 273, 274. - faubar. in. 
tbefaur. ling. Arab, Paxfan, fp. 293. Vid. etiam Mefidem & Nowairium, apud 


Gol ubi fup, 


furnifhed 
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furnifhed. the latter with an Opportunity of divefting the for- 
‘mer of the civil government of Zecca. Notwithftanding 
what has been faid, it is-not certain, whether the tribe of 
Khozaah were the defcendents of L>mael or Foktan. We 
find Amru, one of their kings, a defcendent of Cahlan, fre- 
quently mentioned by the rab hiftorians ; but, as nothing 
remarkable is related either of him, or his fon Caab, we fhall 
take no further notice of them. After the Koreifh had pof- 
feffed themfelves of AZecca, they kept up there the fame form 
of government that before had prevailed ®. 

Besipes the kingdoms that have been already taken no- 
tice of, there were fome other tribes, which in latter times 
had princes of their own, and formed ftates of leffer note. 
The tribe of Kenda in particular had feveral kings, of which 
the three following were the principal ° ; : 


[439] 


1. Hojr, furnamed 4celo?] Morar, i. e. the eater of Mo Hojr. 


far, a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him E , his wife, who had an averfion to 
him, becaufe his lips were fo contraéted, that they did not 
cover his teeth ; which made him refemble a camel, when 
brouzing upon the aforefaid fhrub. Kenda, from whom the 
tribe deduced its name, was alfo called Thaur. Abulfeda af- 
ferts, that before the time of Hojr the people of Kenda were 
without any kind of government, from whence many incon- 
veniences enfued ; which induced them to choofe him for their 
king P. 


2. AmRu, the fon of Hojr, furnamed A] Makfur, i. e, Amru. 


contracted or confined, becaufe he did not attempt to extend 
the dominions left him by his father q. 


3. At Haretn, the fon of 4mru, was by Khofru Kobad Al Ha- 
elevated to the throne of Hira, and depofed by Anu/birwan, reth. 


for the reafons already mentioned. He endeavoured to ayoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, but in 
what manner we are not told. .4/ Hareth placed his fon 
Fiojr over the Bani Afad, and his other fons over other tribes. 
Hojr was the father of Armrio’l Kais,a celebrated poet. The 
Bani Afad endeavouring to take off Hojr by treachery, he 
treated them with great rigour and feverity ; which occa- 
fioned his meeting with a violent death. mrio’/ Kais, being 
apprifed of this, affembled a body of forces out of the tribes 
of Becr and Taglab, with which he defeated the Bani Afad. 
But afterwards, his troops being difperfed through the fear of 
Al Mondar, he found himfelf obliged to fy to the Romans, 

" Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 42, 50. 342. Eccuexens. hift, 
Arab. p. i. c. 3. Fortal. Fidei, lib. iv. confid. 1. ApuLrepa, 


Vide etiam Priv. life of Mahom. p. z, 3, 4. ° Pocock. 
ubi fup. p. 79, 80. P Asutrepa. AL-Jaunarius. AL- 
FIRAUZABADIUS, 4 Pococktus, ubi fupra, p: 79. 


it 
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Zohair. 


Colaib. 


> : 
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in order to implore their proteétion, and died in his return 
home near Ancyra. Some authors fay, that Cefar gave him 
a poifoned garment, which was the caufe of his death ; but 
Abulfeda looks upon this as a downright fable, meriting no 
regard. To the kings of Kenda here mentioned we find one 
Ein Ommil? Kotam added by Al Firauxabadius t. 

Tue following princes alfo deferve a place here : 

1. ZoHAIR, Esnot Hass, who prefided over the 
tribe of Ke/lab, and, by reafon of his wonderful fagacity, was 
furnamed the Wife. He attained to a very old age, and died 
at laft covered with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppofition to the Caaba, and entered into an alliance 
with Abrahah al Afbram, ftiled Ma/ter of the elephant.  Not- 
withftanding what has been faid of him here, fome authors 
intimate, that he came to his end by exceffive drinking s. 

2. Coraie Ean Rasian governed the Bani Maad, the 
Saraceni Maadeni of Procopius ; and was fo proud, that he 
would not fuffer any one to hunt in his neighbourhood, not 
any camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted 
near that which he himfelf ufed. He was at laft flain by 
one Faffas, for fhooting a camel named Sarad, that he found 
grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be- 


‘ longed to an Arab, who had been entertained by Ba/us, a 


near relation of affas. The murder of Edn Rabiah occa- 
fioned a forty years war ;. whence came the Arab proverbs: 
A worfe omen than Sarab ; More ominous than Bafus. It may 
not be improper here to obferve, that the kings and chiefs of 
the drabs generally forbad others to bring their flocks upon 
thofe places and paftures which they chofe for themfelves. 
In order to afcertain the limits of thefe paftures, “when they 
came to a fruitful valley or plain, they caufed a dog to bark, 
and the whole extent of ground over which he could be heard, 
they appropriated to themfelves * (KF). 


r AsuULFEDA in vit. Anufhirwan, & alib. At-Frrauzapa- 
pius apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 80. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. 
s*Poc. ubi fupra, p. 81. * Procop. de bell. Perf. c. 19, 20. 
Av-Jaunar. At-FirauzaBap. Exsno’t Atuir. Pocockivus in 
not. ad carmen Tograi, p. 80. & ubi fup. p. 82. 


(F) Though the flocks and 
herds of inferior people were 
abfolutely prohibited coming into 
that fpot of ground which was 
loaked upon as the property of 


the. prince, yet his flocks.and . 


herds might go into any of their 
paftures.. Mohammed abolifhed 


(6) Pec, not. in carmen Tograi, p. 81. & not, ad fpec. bif. Arab. p. 343. 


this cuftom, and did not permit 
a {pot of ground to be confined 
to the ufe of any particular ani- 
mals, except horfes that had 
ferved in wars carried on for the 
propagation of his religion, or 
camels confecrated to, and fet 
apart for, facred ufes (6). 


3. Mo- 
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3. MoHALHEL Epn Rasiau, brother to Colaib, formed Mohalhel 
an army out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried : 
ona long and bloody war, as hinted above, with thofe of 
Becr, in order to revenge his brother’s death *. 

4. Zouarr Ezy Jop/iman, who received a certain toll Zohair: 
or tribute from the Arabssthat frequented the celebrated fair 
of Ocadh above-mentioned, was affaffinated by one Khaled, 
who afterwards fled to 4/ Nooman king of Hira. That prince 

took him under his prote&tion ; however, he was privately 
murdered by one 4) Hareth, who had purfued him, which 
eccafioned Jong and bloody broils ™. 

5. Kats, the fon of Zohair Ebn Fohaimah, had two fa- Kais; 
mous horfes called Dahes and Gabrah, which ran with two 
others, upon a challenge, belonging to one Hadifa, for a 
prize of an hundred camels. This event gave rife to that 
bloody war called by the rab hiftorians the war of Dahes 
and Gabrah, which continued, without intermiffion, forty 
years. King Kais, in order to atone for fo great an effufion 
of blood, is faid to have embraced the Chriftian religion, and 
€ven entered upon the monaftic ftate *. 

Tuus have we gone through the hiftory of the antient 
Arabs before Mohammed, as far as it can be colleéted from the 
moft noted of the 4rab hiftorians. But, in order to render 
that branch of this work we are now upon the more complete, 
we fhall give a brief account of the principal tranfactions the 
antient 4rabs were concerned in with the Egyptians, Perfians, 

Greeks, and Romans, extracted from the moft approved wri- 
ters of the two laft nations. 

AccorpinG to Diodorus Siculus, Sefoftris, that is, as The Arabs 
Fofephus and Sir Ifaac Newton will have it, Sefac, in his fa- never, at 
ther’s life-time, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs leaf for 
were never thoroughly fubjugated, nor even long paid any 2% /ong 
fort of homage to the kings of Egypt, appears from hence, time, fub- 
that, according to the fame author, Se/ac himfelf was obliged 747 Bags 
to draw a line from Heliopalis to Pelufium, in order to fecure Egypuama. 
Egypt from the excurfions of the Arabs and Syrians, The 
Scenite Arabs contiguous to. Paleffine and Syria, therefore, 
at leaft, muft have been independent on that prince. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever tra- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred 
fail upon the Red Sea; but only coafted it, or at fartheft feized 
upon fome of its maritim provinces in his voyage to India. 

As the word Arabia fometimes denotes only Arabia Deferta, 
at other times 4rabia Petrea, and fometimes Arabia Felix, 
or a part of that country, in the Greek and Latin authors, 
it can by no means be inferred from any of them, that the 
whole peninfula of the Arabs ever was, at leaft for any confi- 
Pog, ubi fup. p. 82. “Idem ibid. | * Idem ibid. p. 83. 
[ G.g] derable 


‘ 
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derable time, in a ftate of fervitude to the Egyptians. But | 

the contrary feems to appear, even from Diodorus Siculus 

himfelf, who gives us the moft pompous account of the con- 

quefts of Sefo/tris and Sefac ¥. tos 4 

Neither We learn from the fame author, that neither the 4/j- 
theMedes, rians, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever get any confiderable 
| Perfians, footing among them. The Perfian monarchs indeed, were 
nor Afly- their friends, and fo far refpeéted by them, as to have an 
rians,cou/d annual prefent of frankincenfe : yet they could never make 
ever get them tributary, and were fo far from being their matters, that 
any confs- Cambyfes, on his expedition againft Egypt, was obliged to 
derable a4 their leave to pafs through their territories, This we 
Sooting @- Yesen from Heredotus ; nor does any other antient author, 
(ike Sigs 2 that we know of, contradiét him herein 2. { 

They were, Wren Alexander the Great had fubdued the Perfian em 
wat afraid pire, notwithftanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians had 
Adregoe fo little apprehenfion of him, that they alone, of all the 
Re neighbouring nations, fent no embafladors to him, either fir 
or laft ; which, with a defire of poflefling fo rich a country 

as that they inhabited, made him form a defign againft them 5 

and, had he not died before he could put it in execution, 

this people might poffibly have convinced him, that he was 

not invincible. The happinefs of its climate, and its great 

fertility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the con- 

queft of Arabia, in order to fix there his royal feat, after his 

return from his Indian expedition. But, according to Strabo, 

he had another motive tikewife to this hazardous undertaking < 

for, being informed, that the Arabs had only two divinities, 

Fupiter and Bacchus, whom they worthiped, becaufe they 

fupplied them with all the good things they enjoyed, he was 

likewife defirous, that they fhould efteem him-as their third 

deity ; and, in order to deferve this, he propofed firft to con- 

quer them, and then to leave them in the full poffeffion of 

their antient liberty and independency ; which he believed 

would merit divine honours as much as the greateft benefaction. 

Full, therefore, of this fcheme, he fitted out a powerful fleet, 
compofed of fhips.built in Phanicia, Cyprus, and ‘Babylonia, 

to favour the operations of the land-forces.. But death put 

an end to this, as well as all the other towering projects of 

that ambitious prince . os. ssa 
fhe Arabs ANTIGONUS, after the reduction of Syria and Phenicia, 
cut in ° advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 
piecesa ‘tries, having entertained a notion, that the drabs were not 
dody of ‘favourably difpofed towards him. ‘However, he did not for- 


¥ Diop, Sie. li, Josepn. in antiquit. New. in chronol 
aliique feript. plurim. paff. 2 Diop. Sic. lib. 4. p. 131. He- 
Rovor libs iii.e: gt. o7.. . * Srraz. |, xvi. ARRIAN. 261. 
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_ Mally invade them, but detached Athenzus, one of his Cap-.troops fent 
tains, with a body of four thoufand foot, and fix hundred againft 
horfe, to ravage and lay wajte the territories of the Naba- them by 

theans. ‘That general marched to Petra without oppofition, Antigo: 
which finding in no pofture of defence, the Nabatheans, then 245. 
under no apprehenfion of an enemy, being gone to a neigh- 
bouring fair, and having left only their wives, children, fick, 
and aged, in Petra, with an inconfiderable garifon, he feized 
- Uponit, put to.the fword, or took prifoners, all.the foldiers 
found therein, and carried off a booty of five hundred talents 
of filver, together with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe and 
myrrh. However, this advantage was owing rather to expe- 
dition and furprize, than the valour of his troops, he having 
traverfed two thoufand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty- 
» four hours, and they not being apprifed of his defign ;.fo that 
no difpofitions could pofibly be made by them for giving him 
a proper reception. But the 4rads, receiving intelligenceof what 
had happened, left the fair, and, having aflembled a confiderable 
body of troops, purfued the Greeks. with great celerity. They 
found them afleep about two hundred ftadia from Petra, with- 
Out any guards pofted to apprife them of any impending dan- 
Ser, not imagining it poflible for the Arabs to come up with 
them fo foon, Whereupon they fell upon them, and de- 
ftroyed the whole detachment, except fifty horfe, that made 
their efcape to Antigonus, and brought him the melancholy 
advice of the blow he had received >, . y 
However, the Nabatheans, dreading the refentment of Demetri- 
Antigonus, fent a letter to him written in the Syriac character, US #%der- 
to complain of Atheneus, and to excufe what had happened, fon 4 fs 
‘That prince, finding it impoffible to deal with men inhabiting Cod is 
adefert by pure force, diflembled his refentment, and dif- Se Pe 
owned the orders he had given Athencus, telling their embaf- Ae vibead 
fadors, that he was well ferved for his unjuft invafion of their jycce/;, 
country. This gave great fatisfaction to the Arabs, though, 
in order to fecure themfelves againft any unforefeen event, 
they erected watch-towers to give notice of an approaching 
enemy, and took care always to have ready a body of troops 
to repel any fudden incurfion. Antigonus, finding them upon 
their guard, for fome time continued ina ftate of friend{hip 
with them ; but at laft imagining, that a fair opportunity of 
revenging the late difgrace offered, he fent his fon Demetrius, 
with a choice detachment of four thoufand foot, and as many 
horfe, to chaftize them for it. But the watch-towers above- 


b Drop. Sic, 1. XIX. 
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Theydidnat 
fuffer An- 
tigonus fo 
collec? bitu- 
men on the 
lake Af- 
phaltites. 


Pompey 
made an 
Arab tribe 
tributary 
to the Ro- 
mans. 
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mentioned giving them timely notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, théy threw a fufficient garifon into Petra, and made 
all the other neceffary difpofitions for their defence. How- 
ever, Demetrius atrivéd before Petra, and immediately at- 
tacked it with great fury ; but was repulfed, and obliged 
to draw off; and, having received fuch prefents as were 
agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages for 
their future good behaviour, raiféd the fiege, and marched 
with his army to the lake A/phaltites, where he encamped. 
Plutarch relates, that Demetrias’s {urprifing intrepidity in the 
mott imminent dangers fo aftonifhed the 4rads, that they not 
only fuffered him to retire quietly out of their territories, but 
alfo to carry off with him an immenfe booty; and, among 
other things, feven hundred camels*. 

ANTIGONUS was greatly diflatisfied with the ill fuccefs of 
this expedition, imagining that the 4rabs would grow more 
infolent upon it. But he appeared highly pleafed with his fon 
Demetrius, for difcovering the lake A/phaltites, which, it 
feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks, efpe= 
cially as he imagined his revenue would be much increafed by 
the bitumen brought from off that lake. He appointed, 
therefore, Hieronymus Cardianus the hiftorian his treafurer for 
that part of the revenue, ordering him to build fhips, and col- 
lect all the bitumen that could be got from off the lake. But 
the Arabs, being apprifed of this, drew together a body of 
fix thoufand men, with which they attacked the people Hie~ 
ronymus employed, and cut them almoft all off ; which ob- 
liged Antigonus to lay afide the projeét he had formed. Mr. 
Sale fays, he does not find any of Alexander’s fucceffors, ei- 
ther in 4fa or Egypt, ever to have made any attempts upon 
the Arabs, which we own ourfelves aftonifhed at. As greatly: 
are we furprifed to find, that the paflage he quotes on this 
occafion makes directly againft him¢. 

As for the Romans, they never conqueredany part of Ara- 
bia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs f{ubmitted to 
Lucullus, is afferted by Plutarch. The moft they did was te 
make fome tribes tributary to them, as Pompey did one com- 
manded by Sampficeramus or Shams’ alkeram, who reigned at 
Hems or Emefa. His people were more civilized, and lived 
under a better form of government than the other Arabs, as 
we learn from Strabo °. 


e¢ Idem ibid. Prurarcnu. in Demetr. a Diop. Ste. 
ubi fup. Savz’s prelim. difc. p. 13, 14. € Piur. in Lu- 
cul: Stra. 1. xvi. 
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- Tuar the “rads frequently made dreadful incurfions into 
Syria, whilft under the Romans, we have already obferved 
from Strabo; and are now farther to obferve, that thefe incur- 
fions fometimes ‘brought upon them the -Reman arms. Pom 
Pey as we learn from Plutarch, obliged one Aretas, an Arab 
prince, whofe dominions bordered upon Syria and Mefopota- 
ma, to fubmit.to him, and-to receive a Raman garifon: and 
the fame-general likewife fubdued.the Arabs, who dwelt about 
Mount Amanus, by his lieutenant Afranius. After which, 
the king .of the Aas tefiding ‘in Petra, who, till-now, had 
Made no.account of the Romans, fubmitted himfelf, by letter,’ 
to him; but that- Pompey ever poflefled himfelf of that ftrong- 

» does not appear. Plutarch rather feems to infinuate, 

that he «was recalled from thence by the death of Mthrida. 
‘tes, before he could make full proof of the fincerity of that 
-prince’s'fubmiffion. ‘And this is the more probable, becaufe 
-Gabinius, who fucceeded foon after to the government of Sy- 
‘ria, made preparations for an expedition againft the Arabians, 
but was diverted from his defign, by Pzolemy’s folicitation to be 

_-reftored to his kingdom f, 

_ _AGBARUS, or, according to others, 4riamnes, not far from 
\the time we dre now upon, an-4rab emir or phylarch, mifled 
and deluded Craffus to ‘his own deftruGtion. Not long after 
‘which event, the Arabs probably defeated the Palmyrenians, 
when Antony fent a detachment of horfe to ravage their city. 
For Appian ‘tells us, that'theibody of troops defending them 
‘confifted of ‘archers, who excelled-in that way ; which is one of 
the moft diftinguifhing: characteriftics of the Arabs &. 

Bur-none-of the Romans ever penetrated fo far into Arabia Elius 
as Zilius Gallus, or #lius Largus, according to Dio, in the Gallus’s 

‘reign of theémperor. Auguftus. That general, after traverfing expedition. 
~vait deferts, came within ‘two ‘days journey of -the aromati- 

‘ferous parts of Arabin, -Having’embarked “all ‘ his forces, He 
Aailed for Leucocome, a Maritim-city of ‘the Nabatheans, on 
~the coaft of the Red Sea. As'this was an extremely dangerous 
‘Navigation, on account of the many rocks and‘fhelves, whi¢h 
“are inthat part of the Arabian gulph, and Syleus, who had un- 
'dertaken to be his guide, treacheroufly conducted him the wort 
“way through ‘it, he was fifteen days in -his'paflage, and loft 
“many of hisfhips. ‘Had he marched his-army by land, as was 
“at firlt intended, he'might have avoided this difatter. But Syl- 

‘deus prevented the*execution of that falutary defign ; inform: 

jing Gallus, that there was ho fafe paflage by land for his troops 

through the country-6f ‘the Nebatheans ; though'nothing was 
more common than for merchants‘to travel through It in ca- 
rayans, almoft as numerous as an army. Soon after his arrival 
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at Leucocome, a ftrange diltemper, that chiefly affected the 
mouth and thighs of the patient, made great havock in his 
army, which obliged him to remam inactive in that neigh- 
bourhood the remaining part of the fummer, and the follow- 
ing winter. “This diftemper, according to Dio, firlt feized 
the head, where, if it fettled, it proved mortal; but if the 
humour occafioning it retired into the thighs, the patient re- 
covered. Early in the fpring, Gallus, moving out of his 
winter-quarters, advanced to the frontiers of Hira, where he 
met with a moft kind reception from Al Hareth, or, as Strabo 
names him, Aretas, a near relation of Abd Wadd, or Obodas, 
king of the Nabathaans, his ally. After a fhort ftay there, 
he put himfelf again in motion; and, on his march, defeated 
a numerous body of Arabs, who met him upon the banks of a 
river, with an intention to difpute his paflage. He then made 
himfelf mafter of feveral confiderable places without oppofi- 
tion, and penetrated as far as Mar/yaba, a city of the Rha- 
manites, governed by a petty prince named Jlafarus, or Al 
Afar, which he befieged ineffectually ; being obliged to drop 
that enterprize for want of water. In the mean time, finding 
his men carried off daily in’ great numbers, by various diftem- 
pers proceeding from the heat of the climate, the infalubrity 
of the air, water, and herbs of the country, he thought it 


- advifeable to march back into the country of the Nabatheans, 


and from thence purfue his route into Egypt. Accordingly he 
fet out on his march homeward; and, by the affiftance of more 
faithful guides, reached the city of Negra, one of Obodas’s 
maritim towns, by the road of Anagrana, Chaalla, Malotha, 
&c. in fixty days. Here he embarked his troops, and, croffing 
the Arabian gulph, landed at Adyos Hormus, on the Egyptian 
fide ; from whence he led back. the poor remains of his army 
to Alexandria. ‘The bad fuccefs Gallus met with on this oc- 
cafion ought to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Sy/- 
jus, whofe view, in the total deftruction of the Roman army, 
feems to have been the acquifition of fome of the Roman ter- 
ritories for his mafter Obedas. ‘This is the more probable, as 
that prince concurred with his chief minifter, by not fupport- 
ing Gallus. Be that as it will, the Roman general. difcovered 
the perfidy of Sylleus before his return out of Arabia ; but, for 
{ome political reafons, he thought proper then to diflemble his 
refentment. However, after his arrival in Egypt, he fent 
the traitor to Rome, where, for this. and other enormous 
crimes, he had his head ftruck off by the emperor’s. order. 
We mutt not omit obferving, that Gallus fpent two years in 
this unfortunate expedition®. . 


bh Srras. ubifupra. Prin. 1.vi.c. 28. Dio, 1. Iii. p. 516, & 
feq. ad ann, U. C, 720. See alfo vol. xiii. p. 4965 497, 498- 
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FRom this time to the reign of Trajan, we hear little of The Ro- 


Arabia ; but the eighth year of that reign was famous for the 


man hiffax 


intire redu@tion of Arabia Petrea by Aulus Cornelius Palma, vians 
governor of Syria, according to Dio. E ufebius relates, that /2//y af. 
the inhabitants of Petra and Bofira computed their time from /rt Tra- 

this year, in which their country was firft annexed to the Ro- Jantohave 


man empire. Nay, Arrian, Eutropius, Lucian, and Dio, 
intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia Felix, which feems 
to be confirmed by fome medals coined after the fourteenth 
year of his reign ; and meditated the conqueft of India. But 
all this was grofs flattery, meriting not the leaft regard, as 
will appear from the reception the Flagarenes gave him, when 
he marched againft them about fix years after the period above- 
mentioned, ‘This, which happened in the laft year of Trajan, 
is a convincing proof, that he never was mafter of Arabia 
Petrea, much lefs Arabia Felix, notwithftanding the mean 
adulation of his coins, orators, and hiftorians g. 

TRAJAN, receiving intelligence, that the Flagarénes had 


conquered 


Arabia, ° 


That enia 


declared war againft him, marched from Ctefiphon into theit peror is 


__ territories with a powerful army, and laid fiege to theit-capi- forced to 


tal city. As it was fituated on ‘the top of an high and fteep retire out 
Mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in a barren of Arabia, 


country, and defended by anumerous garifon, Trajan could 
not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. The 
emperor narrowly efcaped being killed in one of the attacks ; 
for, having laid afide the enfigns of his dignity, that he might 
not be known, he headed his men in perfon: but the enemy 
difcovering him, notwithftanding that difguife, by his grey 
hairs, and majeftic air, aimed chiefly at him, wounded his 
horfe, and killed an horfeman by his fide. Befides, as often 
as the Romans advanced to the attack, they were driven back 


__ by violent ftorms of wind, rain, and hail, and dreadful flafhes 


of lightning. The apparitions of rainbows likewife dazzled 
and frightened them in an extraordinary meafure. And at the 
fame time they were in a ftrange manner infefted in their 
,camp by fwarms of flies; fo that Trajan was in the end ob- 
liged to raife the fiege, and retire. “Che Romans, therefore, 
were neyer abfolute mafters of even Arabia Petrea, whatever 
homage they might have received from the Arabs of that 
country. Neither are their coins, an evidence of good au- 
thority in fome points, to be relied on in the prefent cafe, as 


& Dio, 1.Ixviii. p.777. Evses. in chron. p. 206. Arrian. in 

- peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 6, 8, 46. Francisc. Mepropars, Brrac, 

p. 116. Occo, p. 215. Fesr. in breviar. p. 551. Evrrop. in Tra- 
jan, Lucian, philop. See alfo vol, xv. p. 140. 


Ffa | will 


| 


will‘more fully appear from an obfervation already made to- 
wards the clofe of the hiftory of the Ethiopians ptt cae 
As is Se- AxpouT eighty years after, the emperor Severus, being 
verus, af- greatly incenfed againft the Arabs bordering.on Syria, for af- 
ter he bad fitting Niger, laid fiege to Atre their capital, with a formidable 
inefediu- army, anda vaft train of military ergifes invented by Prifeus, 
ally laid the moft celebrated mechanic of his age. He afhed on the 
fegeto fee with incredible vigour,, not being dble to bear, that of all 
Atr®. ations the Hlagarenes only fhould ftand ‘out fill againft the 
Romans. Being repulfed in the firft attack with great flaugh~ 
ter, he ordered a fecond to be made. Then he might have’ 
carried the place, but chofe rather to found a retreat, hoping, 
by this means, to induce the Arabs to fue for peace’ which he 
was determined not to grant, except they would difcover their 
hidden treafures, fuppofed to be confecrated to the Su. But 
for a whole day they made not the léaft overture. Inthe mean 
time the ardour of his troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europeans refufed to begin another affault, and the Syrians 
were repulfed in one that they made, This fo chagrined the 
emperor, that, when one of his officers reprefented ‘to him, - 
that he would engage to ftorm the place with five hundred and 
fifty European foldiers, he replied, But where fhall I find fo 
many 2. Gop, fays the hiftorian, preferved the town by, the 
backwardne/s of the emperor one day, and by that of his troops the 
next, He was, therefore, obliged to raife the fiege, and re- 
tire, with great precipitation, into his own dominions i. 
Short ac- . FROM this time to the birth of Mohammed, we find not 
count of — Mhany particulars of moment related of the 7rabs in general, or 
the Arabs of the Saracens, the moft noted people of them, in particular, 
to the time by the Greek and Latin hiftorians. The Saracens, however, 
of Mo- ‘we are told, ravaged Me/zpotamia in the time of the emperor 
hammed. Con/fantius, and joined the Per/ians againtt Fulian. That 
prince, it feems, and fome of his predeceffors, ‘had’ paid the 
Saracens a penfion, that they might have a body of troops al- 
ways on foot for the fervice of the Romans. But this he took 
into his head afterwards to difcontinue; and, when ‘they fent 
‘deputies to complain of this treatment, “Fulian told them, that 
a warlike prince had ficel, but no gold : which they refenting, 
went over to the Perfian, and ever after continued faithful to 
him. Mavia, queen of ‘the Saracens, fent a body of her 
tioops to the affiftance of the Romans againft the Goths, who, 
after the defeat and death of Valens, by their vigorous fallies, 
forced thofe barbarians to retire from before Con/fdntinople, 


h Ipav, & Cassropor. in Fatt. Dro, ubi fapra, p. 785. & lib. 
Ixxv. p. 854. Heropian. 1, iil, p. 528. See alfo vol. xv. p. 142. 
i Dio, p. 948. Herovian. |. iii. Euszs. chron. SPARTIAN. in 
Sever. Gotz. p. 84. See vol. xv. p. 303+ 
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which metropolis they had befieged. About the year .of the 
_ Chniftian era 411. they committed great diforders on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt, Palatine, Phoenicia, and Syria; but foon re- 
tired of their own accord. In the reign of Theodofis, Ala- 
mundarus, or Al Mondar, with a numerous army, aflifted the 
Perfians againft that prince ; but the greateft part of his men, 
being feized with an unaccountable panic, threw themfelves 
headlong into the Euphrates, where, to the number of an 


yi 
" 
: 


hundred thoufand, they are faid to have perifhed. 4. D. 452. 


the Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, broke into the Roman 
empire; but were overthrown by the troops of the emperor 
Marcian, and forced to fue for peace; which the emperor 

ranted them upon terms highly advantageous to the empire. 
n the beginning of the fixth century, a prince of the Mondar 
family, who was a renowned warrior, did incredible damage 
to the Romans, as we learn from Procopius. He fo harafied 
them for ‘a great number of years, by ravaging all their terri- 
tories from the borders of Egypt to the confines of A@e/opotamia, 
killing vaft numbers of their fubjets, and exacting immenfe 
fums for the redemption of others taken prifoners, that, to ufe 
Procopius’s expreffion, he brought them quite down upon 
their knees. He flew from Egypt to Mefopotamia like light- 
ning, being fo quick in his incurfions, that the Roman troops 
fcarce ever began their march to put a ftop to his depredations, 
before he had brought his plunder home. He generally de- 
feated the Romans, when he found himfelf obliged to come to 
an engagement with them. In one action he made a whole 
Roman corps prifoners, with their general Dema/fratus, the 
brother of Rufinus, and ‘fobn the fon of Lucgs ; for whofe ran- 
fom he had an immenfe fum of money paid him. Being at the 
head of all the Saracens bordering upon the Perfian dominions, 
and capable of making an irruption into which of the neigh- 
bouring Reman provinces he pleafed, he was one of the moft 
formidable enemies the Romans had. None of their generals, 
nor any of the Arab phylarchs in their intereft, could ever 
make head againft him. fu/finian, in order to annoy him, veft- 
ed an Arab prince with the regal dignity, thinking this would 
enable him to pufh on the war with greater vigour againft 
Alamundarus ; for fo Pracopius calls him. However, 4/ Man- 
dar was victorious in every engagement with /retas, either 
yanquifhing him by downright force, or prevailing upon him 
to betray the Romans. . In fine, this prince, with Azarethes 


the Perfian general, defeated the renowned Belifarius, and. 


fcattered terror where-ever he came. ‘he difpute he had 
with Aretas, who pleaded the caufe of the Romans, about'a 
territory called Strata, our readers ‘will find related in Praco- 
-pius. But as the rapid conquefts of the Saracens, and the 

principal tranfactions they were concerned in, happened after 
or BE ie 5 the 
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the death of Mohammed, we fhall referve what we have to fay 
of that warlike nation, till we come to the modern hiftory of 
Arabia *, ' * 

Arabia “Trar Arabia, after the introduétion of Chriftianity, was 
"famous for fornous for herefies, has been already obferved. The Flamya-~ 
borefi:s  yites were infeGted with the Arian herefy, in the reign of the 
Yer EP ernneror Conftantius, as we learn from Theophilus Indus ine 
inireda-, PI, 'loforgins. Some Chriftians of this nation believed, that the 


ee e {oul died with the body, and was to be raifed again with it at 
wa se oft day, Thefe Origen is {aid to have convinced. ‘The 


pth herelies of Ebion, Beryllus, the Nazara@ans, and Cellyridians, 
were alfo broached, or at Jeaft propagated, among the Arabs. 
The Collyridians were fo denominated from a fort of twifted 
ca’€ called collyris, which they offered to. the virgin Mary, 
whom they worfhiped as Gop. Other fects likewife:there 
were within the borders of Arabia, who took refuge there 
from the profcriptions of the imperial edicts ; feveral of whofe 
notions {ohammed incorporated with his religion, as will 
hereaiter ‘be fhewn |. 

Tue ews, though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
Jews con- if other’ parts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia, 
werted by whither they fled from the deftruction of Ferufalem, as well 
@ mee’ as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor Ha- 
rare dvian, and brought over feveral tribes to their religion, ‘The 
ee Feiws of Hamyar, we are told, not far from the time of Dh’ 
Nowdés above-mentioned, challenged fome neighbouring Chri- 
ftians to a public difputation, which was held fub dio three 
days, before the king and his nobility, and the people. “The 
di‘putants were Gregentius, bifhop of Lephra, or Dhafar, for 
the Chriftians, and Herbanus for the Fews. On the third 
day, ‘erbanus, to end the difpute, demanded, that “efus of 
Nazareth, if he were really living, and in heaven, and could 
hear the prayers of his worfhipers, fhould appear from 
heaven in their fight, and’they would then believe on him ; 
the ‘ews crying out, with ‘one voice, Shew us your Chrift, 
alas ! and we will become Chriftians. Whereupon, after a ter- 
rible ftorm of thunder and lightning, Fefus Chri/? appeared in 
the air, furrounded with rays of glory, walking on a purple 
cloud, having a fword in his hand, and an ineftimable diadem 


_® Amuian. Marcett, 1. xiv, xxv, & xxix. SocraT. p. 357— 
360. Evacr. 1. ii. c.5. p. 295. Procor. de-bell. Perf. lib. i. P: 49, 
50, 51 54, 55-88. See vol. xvi.p. 178, 257,355, 519, 530, 570. 
 Sutprr. Sever. in hift. facr. p.112, &c. Sozom. hift. eccle- 

. fiaft. lib. i. c. 16, 17. Euses. hift. ecclefiatt. lib. vi. c. 33, & 37- 
Epipuan. de heref. lib. i. heref. 40. ut & lib. iii. heref. 75, 79. 
Tueorx, Inpus apud Philoftorgium, lib, iii, Saxe’s prelim, dife., 
P+ 349 35+ 
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on his head; and fpake thefe words over the heads of" the af- 
f fembly : Behold, I appeur to you in your fight, I, who was crit 
tified by your fathers. After which the cloud received him 
- from their fight. The Chniftians hereupon cried out, Lord, 
_ have mercy upon us! but the’ ews were ftricken blind, and 
_ recovered not, till they were all baptized ™. 
_ _Duu Nowas, as has been obferved, was a ‘eww, and per- Conclufion 
; fecuted all, the Chriftians particularly, who were not of his the hi- 
Z religion. He burnt three hundred and forty Chriftians in the frory of the 
_ city of Najrdn only. Not content with this, he fent an em- @?#2ent 

bafly to Al Mondar, king of Hira, offering him large fums of Arabs. 

money, if he would perfecute the Chriftians throughout _his 

dominions. The patriarch of Alexandria prefling Elefbaas 

(E) the Najafbi, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhu- 

man cruelty, that prince croffed the ftreights of Bab-al-Man- 

dab, with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and 

an army of an hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 

he madea defcent in Yaman. With thefe forces he overthrew 

| Dhu Nowés, feized upon his kingdom, and made St. Aretas’s 
fon governor of Najrdn. The 4baffines ‘kept poflefion of 
this kingdom, till they were driven out by Seif the fon of Diu 
Yazan, of the tribe of Hamyar, who was, however, himfel£ 


m’ GrecEntivs in difput. cum Herban. Jude. & Sanz ubi fup. 
Pp: 22, 23. ; 


(E) According to fome of the 
Syriac writers, Elefbaas, or Ele/- 
baan, whom they call Aidog, king 
of Erhiopia, undertook an expe- 


dition againft one Dimion, king | 


of the Hamyarites, for maffacring 
fome Chriftian merchants, that 
were Romans, in their paflage 
through Yaman into Ethiopia. 
The king of Hamyar, we are 
told, maflacred thofe merchants, 


- in revenge of the cruelties exer- 


“cifed on the Jews, of whofe 
communion, it feems, he was a 
member, in the dominions of the 
Roman emperor. ‘The aforefaid 
writers add, that E/e/oaas did not 
undertake this expedition out of 
a religious motive, but to revenge 
the injury his fubjeéts might fuf- 
tain in point of trade on this oc- 
cafion. Before the Arab and 


(5) Simeon Beth-Arfamenf. 
Oriental, vol. i, Po 359-——- 385° 


Ethiopian armies engaged,. Efe/- 
baas, according to: the fame au- 
thors, vowed folemnly ta em- 
brace the Chriftian religion, in: 
cafe he was victorious. ‘The ar- 
mies then joining battle, Dimzon- 
was vanquifhed and flain,, and: 
Elefoaas, or Aidog, profefied bim- 
felf a. Chriftian, and placed a 
Chriftian prince on the throne of: 
Hamyar. Upon the death ef this 
king, the Jews, who were fill. 
very numerous there, found, 
means to fix Dhu Nowds upon 
that throne, who, at their infti- 
gation, proved a bitter enemy tas 
the Chriftians. The particulars. 
of his cruel behaviour towards. 
them are fet.forth at large by 
Metaphraftes, Simeon Beth-Arfa~ 
menfis, and other authors of good 
repute already mentioned (5). 


epifcop. & Foan. Afi epife. apud Alfeman, in bible. 
Pie & ‘oh Aljemans ibid, 
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flain by fome of them that had been left behind. ‘The war of 
the elephant we have already given our readers an account of; 
and therefore fhall conclude our hiftory of the antient Arabs, 
or the time of ignorance, as it is called hy the Mdehammedans, 
with the following obfervations :’ Abd al Motalleb, the grand- 

father of Mfobammed, was prince or chief of the Koreifh at the . 
‘time the foregoing war happened: AZohammed himfelf was 


born the very year the Abaffines 


pedition to Acca: 


on this year, 


were overthrown In their ex- | 
A. D. 578. commenced 


the zra of the elephant, from which the Arabs computed their 
time for twenty years ; and another, called the zera of the un. 
j4ft war (F), followed this, which was finally fucceeded by 


that of the Hejra ® (G). 


" Azutrep. hift. gen. Au-Gyuztus in lib. de ritib. peregrinat. 
cap. 78. AL Zamakusuar, AL Berwawi, Jauiat. D°HERBELOT, | 
bibl. Orient. art. Abrahah. Prin. life of Mahom. p- 61, &c. Ab 
Kopatus apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p.172,173. Sim. Mrra- 
PHRASTEs in vit. S. Aret. & Socior, apud Surium, tom. v. p. 943. 
Au. Jauwar. Ar Firauzapap. At Suarestan, Jos. Lupot. 
in comment. ad hift. fthiop. p. 61, 62, 255, 256. Goxit not. ad 
Alfragan. p. 54. aliiq; au€tor. fupra laudat. 


(F) This was called the unjuft 


- and impious war, becaufe ‘the 


principal adtions of it happened 
betwixt the Kais Ailan and the 
Ka eifh, two powerful Arabian 
tribes, in the facred months 
above-mentioned. Thefe facred 
months were Moharram, Rajeb, 
Dulkaada, and Dulhaga. In them 
all aéts of hoftility amongtt the 
jarring tribes, how violent foever 
their refentment might be, in- 
tirely ceafed.’ They then laid 
afide all weapons of war, and 
converfed together in the moft 
friendly manner, Nay, if an 
Arab met with the: perfon that 
had killed his father or brother, 
he could not offer any violence 
tohim, The Heéjra did not take 
place, till it was agreed upon in 


the khalifate of Omar, that the 
Arabs fhould fuppute their time 
from thence (6). 

(G) Several remarkable events 
fupplied the Arabs with epochs — 
before the fera, to wit, the in- 
vafion and reduction of Yaman by 
the Abaffines; the expulfion of 
the 4malehites, by the family of 
Jorham, from the territory of 
Mecca 3 the battle of Eda Wayel 
the wars’ called 4/ Bafus and 
Dabhes; the inundation of _4/ 
Arem ; the fire Derar, which ap- 
peared in a ftony diftri@ of the’ 
Kingdom of % aman, &c. The 
people of Yeman, however, for 
the moft part, fupputed their time 
according to the reigns’ of ‘their: 
kings (7). , athe petty 


(6) Golit not. ad Alfragan. p. 54. Al Jaubar. Al Firauxabad, Al Sharefane 


fil Kodaius, & Pocock. ubi Supra, 


K P1738, 174, 
ubi fupra, p. 172, 173 174» ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. Vide & Ludolf. udi Supe 


(7) Al Kedaius apud Pococks 
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CHAP. XX. 


| The Hiftory of the Empires of Nice and Trapezond, from 
thetr Foundation, the former by Theodore Lafcaris, 
and the latter by the Comneni, to their final Aboli- 
tion, the one by Michael Paleologus, the other by 
Mohammed the Great. 


HESE are the two laft empires we have left to men- : 
tion-on the other fide the Additerranean, and before . 
we repafs into Europe. We have given them the laft 
place, and have joined them in the fame chapter, as they were 
of the moderneft date, fmalleft extent, and fhorteft duration, 
of any of thofe we have had'occafion to {peak of, either in A/a 
or Africa, that are now extinét; and as they were both dif- 
membered from the Gree# empire about the fame time, that A.C. 
is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the Latins, 1204. 
mentioned in a former volume?. That of Nice was founded 
by Theodore Lafcaris, and that of Trapexond by David and 
Alexius Comnenus, whilft Baldwin reigned at Con/tantinople. 
As for the Vandals, and their kingdom in Africa, it made fo 
{mall and fhort a figure, and we know {fo little of its extent, 
and other particulars, that it is not worth while making a fepa- 
rate article of it, and will be beft referred to a fubfequent vor 
lume and chapter. See hereafter, book iv. chap. 28. fide 2 


The Empire and Emperors of Nice. 


1 FHEODORE LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the ty- Theodore 
© rant dlexius Angelus, having happily efcaped out of Con- Lafcaris 

Stantinople, and fled into Bithynia, was there received with founds the 
fuch demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon empire of 
made himfelf mafter of Phrygia, My/fia, Lydia, and Ionia, Nice. 
from the Adzander to the Black or Euxine Sea.  Thefe he 

erected into an empire, and fixed his imperial refidence in the 

famous city of Nice, from which this new empire took its 

name>, It was not long, however, before he faw himfelf 

invaded by two powerful enemies, his father-in-law, and Fa- 

thatines fultan of Iconium, his old friend and ally, whom he 

called to his affiftance againft the new emperor. They march- 

ed accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty thoufand 

men, and laid fiege to the city of Antioch, on the Mander, 

the then boundary of this new empire on that fide. La/caris, 

though he could then mutter but two thoufand men, was yet 


8 See vol. xvii. p.172, & feqg. > Nicer. in Bald. c. bras 
orce 
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forced to march to the relief of that place, left its falling into 
their hands fhouild open them a way to the heart of his domi- 
nions. They were furprifed to find him come fo fuddenly, 
and with fuch an handful of men, againft them; but fuch was 
his valour, and that of his troops, efpecially of eight hundred 
of his /talians, that he gave the enemy.a fignal overthrow. ~ 
But his Greeks being fomewhat intimidated at the fight of the © 
fuperior enemy, the fultan, thinking that a proper time to re- 
new the onfet, fell fuddenly upon them; and, having Hoel 
Lafcaris out, threw him off his horfe‘at the firft blow. af- 
caris foon recovered himfelf, unhorfed his competitor, ftruck, 
off his head, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the 
enemy into fuch a panic, that they betook themfelves to flight. 
Alexius, the author of this war, was taken prifoner, and car- 
ried in triumph to Nice, where he ended his days in a mo-. 
naftery, where Lafearis had confined him. The Turks were 
foon after glad to accept of fuch a peace as he was pleafed to , 
grant to them; and another being concluded between him 
and Henry the brother and fucceflor of Baldwin, he was then 
at full leifure to fecure his new-founded empire to himfelf and 
fucceflors, which he did with vaft fuccefs and bravery, both 
againft the Turks and Latins, during the fpace of eighteen 
years ©, 

: AT his death he left only afon, then an infant, and three 
daughters, the eldeft of whom, named Irene, he had married 
to the brave ohn Ducas, furnathed % ataces, to whom he be- 
queathed his new monarchy, tho’ he had two brothers; to 
wit, Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be expeéted he 
would have entrufted with the care of his fon and empire: but 
he feems to have been more intent on ftrengthening and in- 


_darging the latter, than to fecure it to his neareft kindred ; and 


accordingly named his fon-in-law his fucceflor, as the moft 
capable of anfwering his defign : and fuch he really proved. 

2. JoHN Ducas was accordingly crowned at Nice by Ma- © 
nuel the great patriasch, and proved no lef brave and fuccefs- 
ful than his predeceflor. ‘We have formerly had occafion to 
mention his great fuccefs againft the Turks, and efpecially the 
Latins, whom he defeated in feveral battles, and from whom 
he took a confiderable number of places, which we fhall for- 
bear repeating here ¢. He died, after a glorious reign of thirty- 
three years, in the fixty-fecond of his age, after having ex- 
tended his conquefts, not only in Afa, but in E urope, and even 


almoft to the gates of Con/fantinople; and was fucceeded by 
his fon, : . 


_ © Nreer..in Bald. c. r1, ad fin. See vol, xvit. p. 173, & feq: 
@ Thid. p.175, & feq. Vide & Gror. Acror. lib. i. ¢. 2. 
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- 3. THeopore Lascaris, who, during his fhort reign, Theodore 
“was likewife very fuccefsful againft the Bulgarians, and the Lafcaris 
~defpot of Epirus, as we have formerly feen*. One great crowned. 
overfight this prince-was guilty of, was, the recalling the trai- A. ©. 
tor Michael Palaologus, who was gone from him over to the 1225- 
Turks, and reftoring him to his former dignity ; for that ‘gave 
him an opportunity of depriving his fon of the empire, as we 
fhall foon fee, Theodore died in the third year of his reign, 
and was fucceeded by his fon, 
_ 4. Joun Lascaris, then about nine years of age; for John Laf- 
_ which reafon his father committed him, and the care of the caris 
empire, to. 4rfenius the then patriarch of Nice, and to the crowned. 
famed Muxalo, a perfon indeed of mean extract, but of great A. ©. 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to the higheft pofts in 1258. 
- the empire. For this, A/Zuzalo incurred the envy of the 
nobles, who, notwithftanding the folemn oath which he had Muzalo 
obliged them to take to the young prince, rufhed with their e/afinat- 
- fwords drawn upon that brave minifter, on the very day and ¢4. 
_ place where the funeral obfequies of the deceafed monarch 
were performed; and, in the midft of the divine fervice, di- 
{patched him at the foot of the altar, to which he had fled for 
fan@uary. It is not improbable, that the treacherous Palo- 
_ dogus had the greateft hand in the contriving and conducting of 
this aflaffination, as it was the moft likely means to open him | 
the way to the feizing on the imperial dignity, which he never 
muft have fo much as aimed at, whilft the young prince was 
under the care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. However Palzolo- 
that be, AZuzalo was no fooner difpatched out of his way, but: gus chofen 
the traitor caufed himfelf to be chofen to fucceed him in the protedor. 
guardianfhip of the young emperor, and to be declared pro- 
~ tector of the empire, without the leaft notice or regard to the 
patriarch, who, tho’ no confummate ftatefman, was yet a 
perfon of fingular learning and merit. 
His new dignity was foon after fignalized with a complete 
overthrow, which his brother ‘fohn gave to the defpot of Epi- 
rus, who had then invaded the provinces of Thrace and Mace- 
don. ‘The news of this action no fooner reached Magnefia, His 
the place where the new protector thenrefided, but he was fa- treachery 
luted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the nobi- azd trea- 
lity and populace. For this the worthy patriarch threatened /”. 
to excommunicate him, and all his adherents; and Paleologus A. 
found no better expedient to ward off the blow, than by bind- 1259+ 
ing himfelf under a folemn oath to refign the empire to the 
young prince, as foon as he came to be of age. This having 
for the prefent fatisfied the too credulous prelate, he was eafily 
-perfuaded to crown him emperor. As weare no further con- 
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cerned, with any particulars of that ufurper’s reign, than as they 
relate to the Nicean empire, to which he now put anend, we 
fhall refer our readers to what has been faid of them in a former 
volume; and only add here, that, having after, that is, 
in the fecond year of his reign, taken Con/éantinople from the 
Latins, he removed the feat of the empire from Nice to that. 
antient metropolis, where he caufed himfelf to be crowned. 
afrefh emperor of the Eaft. The unfortunate young prince: 
fell a facrifice to that tyrant’s ambition, who caufed, not long 
after, his eyes to be put out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the 
fole lawful and rightful pofleflor of the empire &. 4rfenius, now 
convinced, though too late, of his fatal credulity, thundered 
out an excommunication again{ft him, and all his adherents. 
But neither this, nor the great oppofition which he met with 
from abroad, could wreft the empire from him, tho’ it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny one, as we have elfewhere 
fhewn 4, This was the end of the Nicean empire, about fifty- 
feven years after its foundation. As for Nice, the metropolis 
of it, though it was in a great meafure divefted of its grandeur 
by the removal of the court to Con/fantinople, yet it continued 
to befo confiderable a city, that it paffed more than once from 
the Greeks to the Turks, and back again, till it was at length 
riley by Orchanes in the manner as has been heretofore re- 
lated. 


The Empire of Trapezond. 


Fs monarchy, which was founded, as we lately hint- 
ed, much about the fame time with that of Nice, lafted 


the empire much longer, and made amuch more confiderable figure in the — 


of ‘Trape- 


zond. 
A. C. 
1204. 


world.’ It took its name from the famed city of Trapezond or 

Trapezus, which was now made the imperial feat of the Com- 

neni, and metropolis of this their new empire (A). Davidand 
Alexius 


f See before, ibid. p. 179-—18r. & Ibid. p. 183, & feq. ex 
Pacuym. lib. i, & ii. pal. h Ubi fupra. sa 


(A) Trapexus, or Trapexond, 
called alfo Trebizond, and by the 
Turks Tarabozan, was a Greek ci- 
ty in Pontus, founded by the an- 
tient Sizopians, and tributary to 
them, as we learn from Xenophon, 
who marched by it in his famous 
retreat, fpoken of in a former 
volume (1). It is fituate on the 
foot of an hill, which makes a 


(1) See wal. vite 2, 486. 


kind of peninfula, on the Black 
or Euxine Sea, where it begins to 
turn towards the eaft. Its port 
was once large and convenient, 
and the city itfelf well peopled, 
and furrounded with fteep moun- 
tains (2). It was incompafled 
with a double wall of an oblon 

{quare form, from which it had 
the name of Trapexus, which fig 


(2) Stephan. de urb. Baudran, & al. in voe. 


nifies 


By 
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lexius Comneni (B), grandfons to the tyrant Andronicus, who 
ha lately put to fuch a cruel, yet deferved'death, by 


fifies a table. it fuffered 
greatly in thesWars between Mi- 


thridates and the Romans, as like- 
wife from the Scythian Tartars, 
who furprifed and took it ata 


, time when the wealthieft perfons 


had refuged themfelves in it with 
their moft confiderable effects. 
The Comneni, having made it af- 
terwards the metropolis of their 
new empire, raifed it to its priftine 
glory ‘and ftrength, which the 
Romans Vad formerly given it ; 
but the Turks, being become 
qmaftérs of it, have fuftered it to 
"Go to decay. 

The city is fpacious, and of an 
oblong fquare forin ; the walls of 
it are high and ftout, and adorn- 
‘ed with battlements and towers, 
which, as they do not appear 
to be very. antient, are rightly 
fappofed to have been reared by 
ithe Comneni, on the foundation, 
and with the ruins, of the old 
‘ones.. As to the infide of the 
city, it is but ill built, and worfe 
peopled, whatever it may have 


“peen‘before’ it fell into the hands 
of the Turks ; “and the’copfes and 


gardens that are now in it, take 
“ap ‘a much Jarger room than the 
*houfes; and thefe'are nioftly low 
and mean, except where they are 
built or faced with fome of the 
‘noble fragments of the old build- 

ings (3). . 
The citadel lies no lefs neglect- 
ed, tho’ large, and ftrongly fitu- 
‘ate on an High mountain, flat‘on 
yp, arid furrounded with 


‘the OP furrounc 
“Yarge ‘ditches cat into the folid 
rock, ,. nN . 
‘peautiful ‘infeription, “in “Greek 


Tere is, moreover, “a 


capitals, over the gate “of ‘that 


(3) Baudran, Tournefort. La Martimiétre, G al, 
ie de familiis Comnenor. p. 0, &F feq. Stemm, 28, 620, & 622, rife 


befure, vols xvid Po 1725 & fe. 


Lfaac 
fortrefs, which is cut ona ftone, 
cafed into the wall, importing, 
that Fu/flinian caufed this city to 
be rebuilt and fortified ; though 
this laft particular be not taken 
notice of among the other works 
which Procopius hath carefully re- 
corded of that emperor; but he 
mentions a noble aqueduét,which 
he caufed to be made to fupply the 
city with water, and gave it the 
name of S+¢. Eugene the Martyr. 
But this, as well as moft of that 
emperor’s works, were either de- 
ftroyed by the Turks, or fuffered 
to go to ruin ; and this once no- 
ble ‘citadel is in a likely way to 
follow them. 

It was formerly of fach con- 
fideration, that the emperors of 
Conftantinople always kept a de- 
puty there; and, fince its being 


“brought under the Turks, it is 


become the refidence of a begler- 
beigh, After the overthrow of 
Mithridates, who had taken ‘it, 
the Remans reftored- it, as they 
did’ moft of the Greek cities in 
Afia, to its'former privileges and 
liberty, as hath been formerly 
fhewn. 

(B) The ‘family of the Com- 
neni Was Very antient and confi- 
derable. The reader may fee a 
long “account of it in the au- 
thor quoted below (4) ; but vt 
became much more fo after, its 


‘having been honoured with the 


imperial diadem, in the perfon 
of VWaae Comnemis, who was'tail- 
ed to that dignity againft Michael 
Stratonicus, by the officers of the 
army, as-we have formerly feen 


(5). Andronicas, the grandfather 


of ‘thefe Gomneni, ‘was of that fa_ 
(4) Du'Frefne bift. “By- 
(5) See 


‘mily, 
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Tfaac Angelus, as we have formerly feen i, were the firft foun- 


ders of it. Thefe, having the good fortune to efcape out of 
Conflantinople together, came and feized on the more eaftern. 


‘parts of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadoia, and erected them 


into an empire ; and Trapezond being then. the ftrongeft and 
moft confiderable city in their dominions, they made it the feat 
of their refidence, and called their new empire by itsname. It 
doth not indeed appear, that.they immediately took upon 
them the imperial title; much lefs, that they were foon ac~ 
knowleged as fuch k. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais ° 
ftiles them only lords of Trapezond ; but it is plain, that they 
foon arrived at a confiderable height of power and intereft, 
fince the emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years after their 
fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and friendfhip, and 
was by them affifted in fome confiderable enterprizes againft 
Vataces emperor of Nice, who had invaded fome of his do- 
minions, as we hinted under the laft article, and elfewhere !. 
However, it is not improbable, that neither thefe of Trape- 
zond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title of emperors 
till fome time after the foundation of their monarchies ; per- 
haps, as fome conjecture ™, not till the ufurper Michael Pa- 
leclogus had feized on that of Nice, and got himfelf crowned 
emperor at Con/fantinople ; at which time the Comneni, either 
in Contempt to him, or becaufe they could not brook an inferior 
title to his, did likewife aflume the imperial dignity. How- 
ever that be, it is certain, that, after they had once aflumed 
it, their fucceflors maintained it with great fuccefs and bravery; - 
and caufed themfelves to be acknowleged as fuch by foreign 
powers, as long as their empire lafted, that is, till it was fub- 
dued, and put an end to, by Mohammed the Great, who, : like 
an irrefiftible inundation, drove all before him, as we fhall 
fee at the conclufion of this chapter. 

‘Tr is not eafy to guefs from the Byzantine hiftorians, how 
far they enlarged the limits of this new empire; nor. what 


* Vol.xvii-p. 161, & feq. — * Ibid. p. 172, & feq. 1 Thid. 
& Acrop. in Vatac. c. 12, & feq. m Crusius annotat, 
in lib, i, Turco-Gree. p. 60, & feq. Baupranp. fub voce Trapex. 
Du Fresne hift. Byzant. p. 166, & féq:.4#)9! 


mily, and uncle to Alexius Com- 
zenus then upon the throne, but 
no more than twelve years of 
age: againft him he raifed a re- 


‘volt, in which he caufed himfelf 


and young Alexius to be faluted 
as Copartners, and took him as 


(6) See vol. xvii, p. 162, & feg, 


his collegue to the empire ; but 
foon after caufed him to be mur- 


. dered; for which, and his other 


tyrannies and cruelties, he was 
put to a moft fhameful and dread- 
ful death (6),. ‘ 


number 
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number of cities they poffefled in the three provinces above- 
mentioned. It is more likely they were in a kind of fluctua- 
tion during their wars with the emperors of Con/fantinople ; fo 
that. we fhall have no farther need to dwell on the topography 
of it; thofe provinces, and their chief cities, having been al- 
ready defcribed in the courfe of this hiftory; and its capital, in 
_ the foregoing note ; to which we fhall only add an account of 
its port. It is called Platana, and lies eaft of the city. Ar- The port of 
_ rian informs us, that the emperor 4drian caufed it to be re- Trape- . 
paired ; and it appears from fome antient medals of this city, zond de- 
particularly two mentioned by Goltzius, that its port was very /eribed. 
much frequented, and carried on a confiderable traffick ; for 
till that emperor repaired and altered the entrance of it, the 
fhips could not come into it, but at fome certain feafons of the 
year; but it then became fit to receive and fhelter a great 
number of them, and of the largeft fize. “The Genoe/e, who 
had it once in their pofleffion, are faid to have improved it 
with a large mole; but which the Twrés have fince fuffered to Rya to de- 
go to ruin, they being naturally negligent of fuch works, and cay. 
feldom minding to keep them in repair; fo that, at prefent, 
the port is only fit to receive faics, and fuch other inferior vef- 
fels ; and what is ftill left of it, feems to be the old remains of 
what Adrian had formerly done. 
THE country about Trapezond is fertile in variety of plants 
and fruit-trees, corn, and other products common to all thofe 
provinces along the Euxine; but is moft remarkable for the Wonderful 
intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey, of which we effects of 
have had occafion to fpeak upon another occafion™. Ariffotle its honey. 
makes mention of it, and fays, it is chiefly gathered off the 
box-trees that grow on that plain; and that it is almoft an 
infallible remedy againit epilepties ; but adds, that if a perfon 
in health ventures to eat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes °, 
as we find it did Xenophon’s army for fome fhort time. And as 
this is juftly efteemed a fingular rarity in nature, which the ji- 
dicious Mr. Tournefort attributes to the quality of the flowers 
peculiar to this territory ; fo this country affords a no lefs re- 
markable one in art, if we may call by that name a ftructure 
which is reared, in fome meafure, without any. We mean 
the famed convent of St. fohn, fituate in the heart of a large 
wood, about 25 miles fouth of Zrapezond, and furrounded 
with the greateft variety of trees, moft of them of a mon- 
ftrous fize and height. 
Tis wonderful edifice, which is all of wood, is built on a 4 frange 
very fteep and craggy rock, and inhabited by monks, who are 7#de mon- 


wholly taken up with their temporal as well as {piritual con- cae de- 
a Crived. 
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cerns, and have neither books, learning, politenefs, nor even 
fo much asa kitchen. The afcent up to it is by ‘a flight of 


fteps, if a couple of monftrous fir-trees (reared up oppofite to 


each other againft the fteep rock, like the two fides of a lad- 
der, and fo coarfly notched with an hatchet, that the experteft 
rope-dancer could not go up and down it without danger of 
breaking his neck) can deferve that name. However, to pre- 
vent accidents of that nature, the cunning archite&tihath wifely 


- reared fome pofts on each fide for the climbers to take-hold by, 


Its income. 


Other cu- 


riofities. 


without which it would be impoffible to reach half-way up to 
the top, much more to come down it, without being giddy 5 
the two trees being as high as the maft of a large fhip. It is 
hardly pofible for the firft men, had they been even the mutum 
 turpe pecus that Horace makes them, to have contrived a 
‘more rude and fimple ftair-cafe. The reft of the building is 
all after the fame primitive ftile, and all the avenues to it give 
‘the moft lively idea of the infancy of nature, tho’ variegated 
with the moft delightful profpects of {mall landfkips, rivulets 
flowing from a.great number of clear {prings, and ftored with 
delicious fifh, and at a diftance with ftately woods, which 
fhelter it from bad weather, and. worfe neighbours, and capable. 
of raifing and delighting the moft contemplative minds; but 
the good monks here, who are about forty in number, are of 
too coarfe a ftamp: to-improve it to fuch advantages, and only 
ufe their apartments, as fo many cells or dens, where they re- 
treat and fecure themfelves from the infults of the Turks, that 
they may attend their devotions with greater eafe and fafety, 
‘THEY are neverthelefs wealthy, being mafters. of all the 
territory round them for above fix miles, and having fome con- 
fiderable farms on the adjacent mountains,.and-even. fome 
houfes in Trapezond. The misfortune is, that the tyrdnny of 
the Turki/b government fuffers them to reap but little comfort 
‘or advantage from either, infomuch that they dare’ not build 
‘themfelves.a church, or a better monaftery, ‘left the Turks 
fhould demand or feize on the money that-was deficned for 
that ufe, as foon as either work was begun, Qn -whichac- 
count they choofe to live a-kind of eremetic life, littlethort ofa 
wild or favage one, in that rude and almott inacceffible retreat. 
THERE are feveral antient ruins in the neighbourhood ‘of 
Trapezond, which ftill preferve fo much’ of their priftine gran- 
deur, as to make one regret the dreadful havock which ‘the 
Turks have made among them, particularly fome once ftately 
churches ; part of which are now turned into mofques, and the 
reft gone to ruin. As to the city of Lrapezond, it fill retains the 
title of archbifhoprick, though a very poor one, and is the refi- 


dence of a beglerbeigh. It ftands on the coafts of the Euxine 


fea, eighteen miles north-eaft of Tocat, and about'forty fouth- 
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weft of Rizza, in latitude forty-one deg. five min. and eaft 
longitude thirty-nine-deg. twenty-two min. 

THE Trapezuntines were of the Greek church; and after the Their refi 
foundation of this new empire, had a patriarch of their own, gion, pa- 
but whether chofen by the emperor, or the clergy, can only ¢rianchs, 
be darkly guefled at. After their becoming fubje&t to the &c, 
Turks, the latter ftill chofe their patriarchs, who were after- 
wards confirmed by the fultan. ‘This was done every-where, 
it feems, throughout the Zurfi/h conquefts, in the fame man- 
ner as it was practifed under the Chriftian emperors ; that is, 
without paying any fine to thetreafury. The clergy of Zra+ 
pexond were the firft who caufed this dignity to be faddled with 
one of a thoufand ducats; which by degrees came afterwards to 
extend to. thofe of their other conquefts. ‘The occafion of it 
being fomewhat remarkable, we fhall give it our reader in the 
note(C). As for other particulars of their religion, laws, 
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(C) The Trapexuntines were 
at that time under a patriarch 
named Mark, who was fo ill be- 
joved by his clergy, and by the 
“nobles and people, that they a- 
greed upon depriving him of his 
dignity, and to nominate to 
it one Simeon, 2 countryman of 
theirs, then a monk or canon at 
the great church of Con/tanti- 
nople, a perfon of merit on feve- 
ral accounts, but efpecially for 
his extraordinary hofpitality. To 
compafs their defign, they fell 
- upon the following ftrange expe- 
dient: they accufed Mark of 
having introduced a new kind of 
fimony, till then. unheard of 
among them; that is, to have 
agreed to pay one thoufand du- 
- cats into the fultan’s treafury, as 
foon as he was confirmed in his 
dignity. The innocent patriarch 
in vain endeavoured to wipe off 
the foul accufation by the moft 
folemn oaths; his enemies had 
bribed fo many confiderable per- 
fons, fome of them ecclefiaftics, 
to fwear it againft him, that he 
was adjudged guilty, and not on- 
ly ipfo facto deprived of his dig- 


(7) Da Frefre bi/. oats 23. p, 169, 


Vor. XVIL 


- 


nity, but alfo punifhed with ex- 
communication and banifhment. 
This being done, they took one 
thoufand ducats, and went with 
them to the fultan, and told him, 
that fince Mark, a perfon odious 
to the clergy and laity, had pro- 
mifed him that fum upon his ele- 
vation to the patriarchate, they 
would now pay it to his high- 
nefs, provided they might be per- 
mitted to raife their favourite 
monk to it. 

The fultan, who knew nothing 
of fuch a promife, could not at 
firft forbear {miling at the pro- 
pofal, and hefitated fome time 
whether he fhould accept of it; 
at length confidering, that this 
would ferve for a good precedent 
to oblige the future candidates to 
that dignity, to the payment of 
the like fum, owned to them, 
that Mark had indeed promifed 
it to him: But, continued he, 
taking the money at the fame 
time, fince he is fo obnoxious to 
you, c’en turn him out, and ap- 
point whom you will in his 
place. Which was done accords 


ingly (7). 


ag cuftgms, 


Alexius 
the Great. 
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cuftoms, €¥c.. there is the lefs neceffity to dwell longer on 
them, confidering that thefe two empires were only difmem- 
bred from the grand one, and differed in nothing from it but 
in their change of government, or rather governors. © As for 
their trade, confidering the excellent fituation of their metro- 
polis, and of fome other of their cities, of which we have for- | 
merly given an account in the Pontic hiftory °, we need not 
doubt but the emperors encouraged it all they could; and the 
medals produced by Tournefort ®, as well as the coins men- 
tioned by Du Fre/ne 4, leave us no room to doubt of the trade 
and opulence, ‘both of their empire, and its metropolis, tho’, 
fince their falling into the hands of the Turks, they have fared 
like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed of their 
antient commerce and fplendor. It only remains, that we 
give an account of the Trapezuntine monarchs, from Alexius , 
their founder to David their laft emperor, and of their different 
wars, by which they maintained themfelves in their high dig- 
nity againft fo many powerful enemies, fuch as were fome 
time the Latins and the Greeks, efpecially thofe of the new 
Nicean empire, and at other times the Turks, Saracens, Per- 
fians, &c. "Thefe would doubtlefs make a confiderable figure. 
in this hiftory, had they been tranfmitted to us in an uninter- 
rupted feries ; but the misfortune is, that the Byzantine hifto- 
tians, from whom we have all our chief intelligence, have only 
mentioned them occaftonally, and as they were immediately 
linked with the affairs of the Con/fantinopolitan empire ; fo that 
we muft.be content with the feries of thofe eleven emperors, 
and with fuch few particulars as we find recorded of them. » 
We fhall only add, that the duration of the Trapezuntine em- 
pire was about two hundred and fifty-feven, or two hundred 
and fifty-eight years, being founded in the year of Chrift 1204, 
and fubdued az. 1461. or 1462. 


Emperors of Trapezond, 


z LEXIUS COMNE NUS, furnamed the Great, and 

his brother David, were the fons of A/anuel, and 
grandfons of the tyrant 4dronicus Comnenus.. We have already 
fpoken of the ufurpation and tyranny, as well as the difmal 


~end, of the latter. As for AZanuel, he was the eldeft fon of 


Andronicus 3 but was fo unlike his father in his vices, that he 
‘was difinherited and imprifoned by him (D), and his next bro- 


ther 
© Vol. ix..—p..533, 534. P Voyages au Levant, 2 Hit, 


. Byzant. ftemm. 28. p. 168. 


(D) Among other things, by ther, one was, that = 
which Manuel difobliged his fa- ly refufed pee et 


daughter 
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3 ther “fohn-was appointed his fucceflor ;_ but, when be found the 
_ whole populace exafperated at it, he then tried in vain to ap- 
peafe them, by pretending, that he always defigned the empire 
for Manuel, and promifing to name him to it. Upon the 
death of Andronicus, and the reftoration of J/aac Angelus, or 
rather, foon after the taking of Con/fantinople by the Latins, 
Manuel's two fons, Alexius, and his brother David, fled into 
Pontus, feized on Heraclea, and foon after made themfelves 
mafters of that whole province, together with Paphlagonia, 
Calchis, Galatia, Cappadocia, with fome others of lefs note ; 
and Alexius fixed his imperial feat at Irapezond'. He foon Founds the 
after made an alliance with Baldwin emperor of Con/fantinople, Trape- 
and affifted him againft Theodore La/caris, as we have already zuntine 
hinted. It doth not, however, appear, that he then took the empire. 
imperial title, moft authors being of opinion, that it was either 
his grandfon, or great grandfon, that firft aflumed it *; and 
that he contented himfelf with that of duke or lord of Trape- 
zond, as he is called by an antient author, who mentions him 
on account of his having obliged himfelf to furnifh the fultan 
of Zcontum with two hundred Jancest. He was fucceeded by, His fue 
2. ComNeENUs ; and he by, . cefjors. 
3. Comwnenus (E); of whofe name and father we 
know nothing, but what was hinted in the lait note. 


s Vid. 


t VINCENT. 


r Niceras in Baldwin. Acrop. c. 7, AITHON. C. 13. 
Crus. ubi fupra. Du Fresne fub Alex. Mag. 
Betrovac. fub ann. 1240. 


daughter of Philip king of the 
Franks, and wife of Alexius the 
depofed emperor of Conftanti- 
nople, though his father earneitly 
prefled him to it, and promifed 
him, upon his complying, to 


make him partner in the empire. 


His refufal, which, our author 
fays (8), he excufed on account 
of fuch a marriage being con- 


‘trary to the ecclefiaftical laws, 


fo incenfed the tyrant, that 
at laft he caft him into a prifon, 
and appointed his next fon to 
fucceed him (9). 

(E) We have nothing recorded 
concerning thefe two, not even 


(3) Crufius Turco-Grac. p. 
(2) Oger. apud da F re[nes 


124, & fig. ai 
8, & feg. in Alex. Magn, m 4, @ in dade, 1. 1. 1. 1. 
( fe (3) Vide Du Frefne fub Aen, Comm. po 192. 


‘their names; only we are told, 


that Fohn, the next in order, was 
the grand{on, according to fome, 
or the great grandfon (1), ac- 
cording to others, of the great 
Alexius. Among thefe the famed 
Ogerius, protonotary of Michael 
Palzologus, who wrote about the 
year 1279. calls the then reign- 
ing emperor, that is, the Fobn 
we are now fpeaking of, the 
great-grandfon of Alexius the 
Great ; {o that, according to his 
account (2), there muft have 
been two princes between thefe 
two laft-named (3). 


(9) Nicet, in Andronic. hb. if. 
‘ (1) Gregoras, lib. Vv. 
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John, the 
Jprft who 
1s ftiled 


emperor. 


7. On 
1281. 
Alliance 
with Mi- 
,_chael. 
A, C. 


1295. 
Death. 


Alexius 
Ve 


A.C. 
1303. 


Bafilius I. 
A.C. 
1320. 
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4. Joun Comnenus ; the firft, as is generally fuppofed _ 
that took upon him the title of emperor. We hinted, a little 
higher, the probable reafon of his afluming it; to wit, out of 
emulation againft Michael Paleologus. ‘Yo this we may add 
what a cotemporary author, who was protonotary to the faid 
Paleologus, fays “3; to wit, that ‘fohn rather fuftered himfelf 
to be complimented with it by the Greeks, out of {pite and 
contempt to that ufurper ; who, by his fubmiffion to the pope, 
and uniting the Greek and Latin churches, had rendered him- 
felf odious to them. Another, who lived near the fame time , 
hints much the fame thing, when he fays, that the province of 
Lrapezond was antiently under the government of dukes, who 
were fent thither in that quality by the Con/fantinopolitan em- 
perors ; that one of thofe governors, having made himfelf ab- 
folute mafter there, took upon him the title of king ; and that 
he, who was then on the throne, had affumed that title; nei- 
ther do we find, that AZichael made any oppofition to it. The 
odium and other misfortunes he then laboured under, of which 
we took notice under the laft article, rather obliged him to 
confirm it to him; at leaft he thought fit to court his friend- 
thip and alliance, by offering him his daughter Eudocia Palzo- 
fogina in marriage; which ‘fobn readily accepted of, and went 
to Conftantinople to efpoufe her: and it is probable enough, 
that his new title was then acknowleged and confirmed to him 
by his father-in-law. All that we know further of him is, 
that he was earneftly courted by pope Nicolas 1V. to engage in 
the holy war about the year 1291. and that he died about four 
years after, and left two fons behind by his wife Exdocia ; to 
wit, Alexius IL. who fucceeded him, and Fobn his younger 
brother, whom that princefs took with her, being then very 
young, to Con/fantinople, foon after the emperor’s death’*. 

5. Avextius II. was born in 1282 y. and left, by his fa- 
ther’s laft will, under the guardianfhip of Andronicus Paleolo- 
gus the elder 7, He married the daughter of an Jberian prince, 
though he had the offer of a muchrricher wife, which Andro- 
nicus Auguftus had defigned for him. He defeated the Genoefe, 
and foon after entered into an alliance with them *. He was 
fucceeded by his fon 

6. Basixtus I. who was forced to fight his way through to 
gain his paternal inheritance >. He was highly courted by 


" Ocertus apud Wadd. Vide Du Fresne fub Joh. Comnen. 
W AITHON. 6 13. * Pacuym. lib: vi. c. 32, & feq. Gre- 
Goras, lib. v. & vi. Bzov. fub ann. 1181. n. 12. Wapp. apud Du 
Frefne fub Joh. Comn, p. 192. y Pacuym. lib, ix. c. 27- 


»* Greeor. lib. vy.  Tidem ibid. Bzov. ubi fupra, > Gre- 


cor. lib, xi. 


Pope 


- 
re 
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pope Fohn XXII. to go over to the church of Rome‘. His 
firft wife, or, as fome think, his fecond, was Eudocia, the 
natural daughter of Andronicus Pal@ologus the younger *. He 
was fucceeded by, 

7. Basixius II. called alfo the younger *, to diftinguifh BafiliusII. - 
him, as is fuppofed, from his father. He married Jrene Pa- 
leologina, the daughter of Andronicus the younger; which 
fhews, that he muft be different from the former, who had © 


married Eudocia, another of that monarch’s daughters ; for it 


was contrary to the canons of the Greek church to marry two 

fifters. Irene, however, was afterwards fet afide, to make 

way for another woman of the fame name, with whom the 
emperor was fallen deeply in love; which fo exafperated his 

queen, that fhe foon after hatched both their ruins : him fhe Cus of by 
caufed to be killed by fome private means ; and her fhe fent, is wife, 
with her children, under a guard, to Con/fantinople. She go- 1339. 
verned the empire for fome time, during which fhe difpatched 
an“embafly to her father, to defire him to fend fome proper 

perfon, to whom fhe might be lawfully married, and have 
children by, to fucceed to the empire. ‘The matter was no Her reign 
fooner known at Irapezond, than,an infurrection was made raifesa 
againft her ; which ended in a civil war, in which Tzanychita, revolt. 

a Trapexuntine nobleman, who was head of one of the factions, 

was killed £. What became of her, or how the matter was 
concluded, we are not told ; only that Bafil the emperor died Bafil’s 


_ in the year of Chrift 1339 ®. He left children both by his death, 


wife, and by his concubine ; the latter of which were, as we 
hinted, fent with their mother to Conffantinople. He was 
fucceeded by a fon of the former, ~ 
8. ComNneENus, whofe Chriftian name has not been — Com- 
tranfinitted to us; and this laft by his fon Alextus. nenus. 
g. ALexius III. (F), and the famed princefs Eudocta Alexius 
Comnena, feem, by all circumftances of time, place, &c. to JIT. and 
have been brother and fifter, though their father’s name is not Eudocia. 


© Op. Reinavp. fub ann. 1329. n. 95. 4 Gree, lib. xi. 
Vide Du Fresne in Bafil. I. © Grecor. ibid. f Ex- 
cerpt. ex Greco. apud Du Frefne in Bafil. Il. p. 193. & Gre- 


cor. ibid’ Viewer. in bibl. hiftor. 


(F) Some have imagined this fon of that Ba/j/, who died azo 
laft to have been the fon of Baf- 1339. whereas Alexis was fti| 
ius Ul. and have ftruck qut the alive 4. C. 1428. when he gave 
anonymous one, who ftands the Mary his daughter to “ohn then 
eighth in the lift ; but it is fearce emperor of Conftantinople (4). 
crecible, that he could be the 


(4) Du Frefne fub Alexe Comn, p 1935 
Gg 3 recorded 
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recorded by atly hiftorian ; neither is it eafy to guefs at what 
time the former began to reign. “As to his fitter, fhe was a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and, after having been married 
fome time to a Furki/h nobleman of great diftinétion, and 
having feveral children by him, as foon as fhe was'a widow, — 
“fhe was courted and betrothed to Manuel the fon of ‘Fohn, em- 
peror of Conftantinople, who brought her ‘accordingly thither 


Married to confummate his marriage. But here that old monarch, 
to the old though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities, fell fo 


CHUIPEV OF» 


Alexius 


‘enamoured with her, that he married her himfelf about the 
year 1380 *. that is, towards the latter-end of ‘his life and 
reign; at which time this Alexzus was upon the throne of 
Trapezond. © This laft married, if we may believe Laonicus ',. 
fome great lady of the Cantacuxenian family ; who, being 
already in’ love with a Trapezuntine nobleman, faid to have 
been the keeper “of the imperial wardrobe, was reported to 
carry on a fhameful intrigue with him. His eldeft fon was no 
fooner apprifed of it, than he took an opportunity.to difpatch 
her paramour, and then fhut her up, with the emp-ror, in a 
room, with a defign to have fent them both out of the world 
by the fame way. He was, however, prevented’ by the people 
from committing that double parricide, ‘and forced to flee into 

‘Spain. Alexius was fo exafperated at his fon, that he difin- 
herited him: ahd named Alexander his younger fon’ to fucceed 
him; but ebx found means,’ by the help of fome Speniards 


murdered and Genoefe, to returnto Trapexond, where he caufed his father 
by his fon. to be privately murdered, and afterwards to be magnificently 


John IT, 
TAA. 


interred in the cathedral of that. metropolis, ‘to avoid being 
fulpeéted of having had an hand irr his’ death’ k2 “\* " 

10. Jouw TI. ‘called‘alfo Calo-"F obannes, having thus di- 
{patched his father, mounted the throne; but found it very 
' difficult to keep himfelf upon it : for the Turks, by this time . 
grown very powerful, fell upon him on all fides;* fo that 
he was forced to’ pay an annual tribute of three thoufand dutats 
to Amurat, and afterwards to his fon Mohamme 
the quict pofleffion of itl. “At his death, he left only one fon, 
“famed Alexus, then, but four years of age, who. was after- 
wards carried captive, with the reft of the family, at the take- 
ing of Yrapexond by Mohammed above-mentioned, and a 
daughter, named Catharina, Comnena, who was, by her uncle 
David, gwen to Afan Beigh,-vulgarly called Ufum Cazanes, 
in orderto prevail upon that monarch to affift him againft the 


dll. ‘to enjoy 


® Laonte. lib. ii, Puranz. libsiiic. 2. 4 Ab Hix: 

. © Idem ibid. Vide & Puranz. lib, ii. c. fe 
Du Frese fub Alexandr. p. 194. 
& feq. Laonre. lib. ix. . 


Dudas; ¢. 2218 45-: 
| Puranz, lib. ii. c. 1, 


continual 


i 
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continual  irruptions which the Zurks made againft him ™, 
_ This was, however, done with this condition, that fhe fhould 
not be obliged to change her religion. Fohn had thefe two by 
the daughter of one of the kings of Spain, whom he married 
during his abode there ®. Some will have her to have been 
David’s own daughter °, the laft emperor of Trapezond ; but 
without any foundation : for Laonicus exprefly calls her the 
daughter of Fobu ; and David himfelf, in his letter to Philip 
duke of Burgundy, fays plainly enough, that fhe was the 
daughter of Calo-fobannes P. 

tr. Davip Comnenus, the third brother of ohn, and David, 
laft emperor of Trapexond, feized on the crown, in wrong of *e /aft 
his nephew, the young fon of Alexius.. He awas’aman, of a @7Perere 
favage and cowardly difpofition 3. He had married the prin- 
cefs Irene of the Cantacuzene family, a lady highly celebrated 
for her greatnefs of foul, and conftancy under adverfities *. 


‘Againt David, Mohammed Il. furnamed the Great, who by 

that time had made himfelf mafter of Gracia, Rafcia, and 

Servia, and of the city of Conftantinople, declared war, under 

pretence, that he had affifted Ufum Cazanes king .of Perfia, 

and was become tributary to him. David bad neither cou- 

rage nor ftrength fufficient to oppofe him ; fo that he marched 

direétly to his capital, and laid clofe fiege to it by fea and land. 

‘The fiege had lafted little above a month, when David, hav- Trape- 

ing in vain implored the afiftance of Chriftian princes, parti- zond fa- 

cularly of Charles VII. king of France, agreed to deliver up ken by Mo- 

his metropolis, and with it the whole empire, on condition hammed,. 

that his and his family’s lives fhould be fpared, and he permit- 

ted to carry with him all his children and treafures into Eu- 

rope; and that, when there, he fhould have a fufficient reve- 

nue afigned to maintain him and them. Mohammed at firft 

refufed thefe offers with great indignation, not doubting to be 

{oon mafter of that metropolis; but, a fecond parley being 

defired, he in appearance accepted of them; but, having once 

got the unfortunate emperor in his power, he ,treacheroufly 

“caufed him to be loaded with chains, and to be kept clofe pri- 

foner. Being now mafter of the city, he feized on the em- 

peror’s wife (G), daughters, and upon the reft of his ply 

wit 
m T,punet. in pand. Ture. n.188. & Viener. bibl. hiftor. in an. 

1456. Vid. & Cruts. not. in Turco-grec. p. 61. 2 Jidem ibid. 


0 Spanpuain. pius in Afia, ¢. 53, gal. | ? Laon. ubi fupra. 
JEne & Syuv. epift. 391. @ Dorotu. Monems. apud Leon. 
Allat. de confenf, utr. ecclef. r Puranz. lib. iii, SPANDUG, 
Laonic. 


(G) ‘So fome authors affirm, utmoft conftancy, her hufband, 
and add, that the faw, with the and feven of her fons, cruelly 
Pee eae Gg4 butchered 
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The royal 

family — 

butchered 
by him. 
PN 
1462. 
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with as many of the nobility as he found in that metropolis» 
and caufed them to be fent in triumph to: Con/fantinople. 
the reft of the Trapezuntines he chofe as many as he thought 
fit for his fervice, and ordered eight hundred promifing youths 
to be brought up janifaries. The handfome females he diftri- 
buted among his captains and favourites, and fome of the fineft 
amongft his own fons. He left in the city none but the 
meaneft of the people ; put a ftrong-garifon of janifaries into 
the caftle, another of commonfoldiers into the town; and made 
his admiral governor of both. ‘The other cities of the empire 
fubmitted to the conqueror in a little while after ; fo that ‘the 
whole was ‘reduced to his obedience in‘few months, and he 
returned triumphant into Con/tantinople’. 

Soon after his arrival thither, he fent ‘the emperor David, 
and his children, prifoners to Adrianople; and, not long after, 
upon fome motions made, or pretended to “have been made, 
in their favour by the wife of U/um Caxanes, he caufed them 
to'be put 'to death. He ftrove to root out, as much as lay in 
his power, the whole Commenian family ; and none of them 
were fpared, but George the youngeft fon of David, who 
turned Mohammedan; and one of his fifters, who became 
afterwards Mohammea’s concubine t. "Thus ended the Trape- 
auntine empire, in the year of Chrift 1462. and in the 257th 
or 258th of its foundation °. 


* Purang. lib. iii. Spannuc. Laonic. Dororr. Monems. & 
alii, Vide & Crurs. Du Fresne, & auét. ab eis citat. t La- 
onic, lib, ix. & x. hit. politic. p. 21. Ricaur. Ottoman empire, 
&e. % idem ibid. 


butchered. by the tyrant, becaufe 
they would not turn Mohbamime- 
dans; and that fhe herfelf died 
foon after (4). But Laonicus af- 
firms, that fhe found means, be- 
fore the Turki fleet appeared on 
their coafts, to make her efca 

to Mamia (5); but what that 
14.) Dorcth. Menemb. Spandugin, 


(6) Pbrans, lib, iii, ¢. 2, 


Phrans, £3 al. 


author means by that word, 
whether fome place of fafety, or 
fome relation or friend, is not 
poilible to guefs. Another au- 
thor affirms David to have been 
killed by a blow which Moham- 
med gave him with his doubled 
fit (6). 


(5) Lid, ix. 
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a. 


C. XXIV! ‘fhe Hiftory of the Spaniards. 


CHAP. XXIV, 


The antient State and Hiftory of Spain, to the Expulfion 
of the Carthaginians by the Romans, and briefly con- 
tinued to the Defcent of the Northern Nations, and the 
uniting of its feveral kingdoms under Ferdinand and 


Tfabella, 
Dekctieelicre lL, 
Defcription of Spain. 
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S the only land contiguous to Spain was Gaul, from Limiss 
whence it was feparated on the north by the Pyrences, and extent 
we may confider it as a peninfula. On ‘the other fides, of Spain. 


we find it furrounded by the Mediterranean, the Sinus Gadi- 
‘tanus, or bay of Gadex 3 the Fretum Herculeum, or ftreights of 
Gibraltar ; the weftern ocean; and fea of Cantabria. It 
‘muft have extended, from eaft to weft, near thirteen-degrees ; 
“fince Lisbon is 9° 30’ welt of London, and cape de Bauger in 
‘Catalonia 3° 15 eaft of that city: and from north to ‘fouth 
about nine degrees forty minutes ; fince cape de Ortegal, the 
northern extremity of modern Spain, is in 44° ro’ north lati- 
tude, and the fouthermoft point of Teriffa in 35° 50’ north 
Jatitude. According to’this determination, antient Spain, in- 
cluding Lufitania or Portugal, was about five hundred and 
ninety-four miles long, and five -hundred and eighty broad. 
As the natural limits of antient and modern Spain are the fame, 
‘they may be looked upon as intirely the fame region. Some 
modern gedpraphers have affigned this kingdom too large an 
extent, as our readers will find by confulting them *. 


Tue generality of the Greek writers call Spain’ Ipngia Iberia, Names of 
either from a colony of Jberians, a ‘people bordering upon Spain. 


‘mount Caucafus, planted there; or from the Lberus, the Ebro 
of the moderns, one of the moft noted rivers of this country. 
‘However, the antients, who lived before Polybius, by Lberia 
underftood only that part of Spain extending from the Pyrenees 
to Calpe, or the ftreights of Gibraltar, and terminated by the 
Mediterranean; the other part being unknown to, and con- 
-fequently going under no name amongft, the Greeks and Ro- 
amans. As the Jberus was by far the moft confiderable river of 


‘a Srrap. lib. iii, Pur. nat. hift. lib. iii. c. 1, Prov. geogr. lib, 
fi. c. 4. Vid. & Currsropuor. CELLar. in geogr. ant. Th as | ot oe 2 
tb init, Joan. Luyrs'philofoph. profeff. introd. ad geogr. nov. & 
“vet. c. 6. p50, 51. Traject. ad Rhen, 16gz. Morven, Mout, 
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this tract, it might have received the denomination of Iberia 
from thence, as Egypt, according/to fome; did its name from 
the Nile, which Homer intimates to have been called Zgyptus. 
But, notwithftandifig what: is here advanced, we apprehend, 
that the truc and proper /beria was originally only that’ part 
of Spain called Celtiberia, from a body of Celts fettling in it, 
bounded by the Jberus, the Pyrenees, andthe Mediterranean ; 
which if we admit, it ismo wonder, that the Phenicians gave 
it the name of Jberia : for.the Hebrew 2 Eber, as well as 
the Chaldee, Syriac, or Phenitian xxvay Ebra ov lbra, wv 
the fingular number, fignifies @ paffage and, in the plural, 
bounds or limits. “The Pheenictans, therefore, might eithet 
have called the moft confiderable river of this traét;. and .one 
of its boundaries, Eber, [ber, Ebra, &c. and from thenec 
ftiled.the inhabitants of it berians 5 or have denominated: t 
tract itfelf [beria,, from its fituation ; it having been generally 
confidered by them as one of the remoteft regions, or wefter: 
limit, of the earth. Be that as it will, we can by no mean: 
think. it. probable, that any part of Spain was called dberia 
from a colony of Jberians fettled there ; fince hiftory does no 
in the leaft countenance fuch a notion. Fe/fus Avienus place’ 
the beri upon the coaft of the /tlantic ocean, to the weft o 
the Jberus, a little river between the Batis and the Azas, th 
Rio Tinto, or Rio de Azeche, of the moderns.. But his au 
thority, with regard to the fituation of the moft antient Iber7 
mutt give way to that of Polybius . - . ) 

THE generality of Spani/b writers derive its name from Hii 
Jpan, the fon of Hercules, or Hifpal, one of their fabulou 
kings; and father Briet from Pan, the lieutenant of Bacchus 
to which the fyllable bis,. which, in the Teutonic tongue, fig 
nifiés weff, was added, to denote its fituation with refpe@'t 
the reft of Europe. But it appears from Bochart and others 
that the: Phaenicians called Spain, at leaft that part of it know. 
to them, —nopw Sphanija, or Spanija, from aw fhaphan o 
fpan, a rabbet, becaufe it.abounded with thofe animals. I 
fupport of this notion, it. may. be obferved, that, in many ma 
nufcripts of Curtius, ‘fuftin, Capella, Apuleius, Fulius Cap 
tolinus, Atheneus, &c.. tor Hifpania is found. Spania, as W 
learn from Cafaubon and Salmafius. From the Phenicia 


» Curistory. Cerzar. ubi.fupra. Porys. lib. iii. Homer 
apud Bochart. in Chan. lib. i. c. 35. ut & ipfe Bocnarr. ibid, Va; 
ScHiInDLER. lex. pentaglot.|in voc, AY. CLaupian. in. Stilicl 
Srras. hb, iii. p..169. & Postpon. apud Strabon. ibid. Puric 
-srRar, in vit. Apollon. Tyan. lib. ii. c. 14. Pinp. Olymp. iti, ft 
fin. & fcholiaft. Pind. in loc, Priys nat. bift. lib. iii, ¢. 7: Pestt 
Avisn. in or. maritim, “Teac pet a 
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“Spanija, the Romans deduced..their Spaxia or Hifpania ; 
“which appellation, as well as /deria, in common with the 
Greeks, they applied to the whole continent of Spain. That . 
this country, or at Jeaft a confiderable part of it, produced 
‘rabbets’ in vaft abundance, may be evinced from:the concur- 
“rent teftimony of Varro, Strabo, Pliny, A!lian, and many 
- other writers of good authority, who tell us of an immenfe 
“damage thofe creatures had done this country, by fpreading 

their burrows fo far, as to undermine and overturn whole 
cities: but that the /aphan of the Phaenicians anfwered to 

the rabbet, can by no means be allowed. -However, as the 
~former; in many particulars, bore a near refemblance to the 
Aatter, the Phenicians, at their firft arrival in Spain, might 
~take-them to be the fame animal, and from thence impofe 
“upon this country a name, which has ever fince prevailed. 
The»antients fometimes, from its weftern fituation, called 
Spain likewife by the name of He/peria, and He/peria Ultima. 
‘But thefe, and other poetical appellationsf##being al/o given to 
~Staly, as well'as to other weitern countries, we {hall take’no 
-further notice of them, except that:there were two principal 
 Hefperias, to wit, the Great, which was Italy, and the Le/s, 
“which was Spain, which were likewife diftinguifhed into Ci- 
\ terior and Ulterior, or the Nearer and the Farther ¢. 

+ As Spain, before the Carthaginians made any conquefts Various 
. there, was inhabited by many cantons, governed by their own divifions 
-reguli, and independent on each other, it muft have been ori- of Spain. 

ginally divided into various petty kingdoms, the precife num- 
«ber of which it is impoffible for us at this day to determine. 
What number of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 

part of Spain fubject to them into, for want of fufficient light 
from antient hiftory, we muft likewife own ourfelves inca~ 
 pable of afcertaining. As for the Romans, the firft divifion 
they made of Spain, or rather that part of it they had reduced, 

was into Hifpania Citerior, and Hifpania Ulterior ; and this, 
~ according to Livy, took place’ immediately after the conclu- 
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¢ Viroin. Aneid. lib-i. ver. 573. Horar. lib. i. od. 36..Vid- 
“Dacier & Larve in Aneid. ubi fupra. Turoru.ad Autolyc. lib. ji. 
“Rusez. in chron. p. 13. Eripuan, in heref. xvi. fect. 83. Paan. 

de Hadrian. Scholiaft. vet. Juvenav. in fat. xiv. ATHEN. deipno- 
~ foph. lib. viii. fub init, Saumas. & Casaus. ap. Bochart. in Chan. 

lib. i. c. 35. ut & ipfe Bocuarr. ibid. Varr. de reruftic. lib. iit. 
¢. 12. Strap. lib. iii. p. 144 168. Puin. nat. hift. lib. iii. c. 5. 
© & lib, vill. c. 29, 58.. AEv1an. de animal. lib. xili. c.15. Ga- 
_ en. de aliment. lib. iii.’ Suaw’s phyfical obfervations, &c, in Syr. 
- Pheenic. &c. p. 376. Prosp. Aupin. hilt. nat. Aigypt. par. 1. ¢. zo. 
* p. 80. & lib. iv.c. 9. & Cezar. ubi fupra. 
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fion of the fecond Punic war. However, for fome political 
reafons, they thought proper to unite thefe two pre , 
‘the beginning of the Macedonian war 5 and again isjoine 
them in the confulate of Q, #lius Patus and M. funius 
Pennus. This laft difpofition of Spain remained till the:reign 
of Auguftus, who altered it, by dividing Hi/pania- Ulteriar 
into two provinces ; to wit, Provincia Batica, and Lufitama, 
and affixing the name of Provincia Tarraconenfis to Hi/pania 
Citerior. In fome of the fucceeding reigns, we find Hz/pania 
Ulterior and Hifpania Citerior again mentioned ; notwith- 
ftanding which, that the divifion, introduced by Augu/tus, 
continued as long as the Romans had any footing in Spazn, ap- 
pears extremely probable, both from the antient geographers, 
and many antique infcriptions exhibited by Gruter and Rezne- 
fous. Upon this plan, therefore, we fhall here beg leave do 
give our readers a geographical defcription of antient Spain ¢. 
Tue limits (A) of Luftania, not having been always the 
That it extended 


of Lusi- from the Tagus to the Cantabrian ocean, or at leaft the Pro- 


TANIA, 


montorium Celticum, is intimated by Strabo. That part of it, 
fituated betwixt the 4zas and the Zagus, went by the name-of 
Celtica, or the country of the Celts, as has been obferved by 
Hfaac Voffius. After Auguftus had made the difpofition of 
Spain above-mentioned, the dzas bounded Lujfitania on the 
fouth, and the Durius, or Douro of the moderns, on the north; 
fo that the whole tra&t, lying betwixt the Durius and the Can- 


* Potys. & Lrv. paff. Cre. pro Fonteio, c. 3. & pro lege Ma 
nil.c.12, Straw. in extrem. par. geogr. Dio, lib. lili. p. 503 
Pompon, Met. lib. i. c.6. Sotin. c. 23. Tacit. ann. iv. ¢. 14 
Prin, lib. iii. c. 2. STepu. Byzanr. de urb. & Luc. HousTein ir 


Jec. Grur. infcript. xiii. p. 31. & alibi. Raines. infcript. claf. ii 
n. 13. & alib. Vid. & Cerrar. ubi fupra. | 


(A) Bochart fays, that the 
country called Lu/itania, derived 
its name from 119 Lux an.almond, 
becaufe it produced yaft quanti- 
ties of that fruit, as he proves 
from various authors. But we 
think, unlefs our readers fhould 
take it to be of Celtic original, 
it ought to be deduced from 119 
and °32N or 119 Laz and NINN or 
"1D, Tana or Tani, an almond and 
Jig; for that Lufitania produced 


both thofe kinds of fruit, Bochar. 
clearly evinces in the place re 
ferred-to. It is plain, therefore 
from hence, that the word Luf 
tania is not of Roman extractior 
(1). However, moft of the Portu 
guefe and Spanifo writers, whe 
are fond of a fabulous antiquity 
will have it, that this countr 
was fo named from Lufus, © 
Ly/fus, Bacchus's prefect of it. 


(1) Bochart, Chan. libs in ¢. 354 Val. Schind, lex. pentaglot, in vecib. 
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abrian ocean, was annexed to the Provincia Tarraconen/is. 
The interior limits of Lwfitania, upon the ‘frontiers of the 
Veitones.and Carpetani, are fixed differently by different au- 
hors ; which, as Ce/larius intimates, may have been owing 
0 a miftake adopted by fome of thofe authors; to wit, that 


he province of Lujitanza correfponded exactly with the coun- » 


ry of the Lu/itani ; whereas, according to Pliny, not only 
he Lujitani, but the Celtict, Turduli, Vettones, &c. were 
eated in that province. The Luftani poflefled the diftrit 
yordering upon the Atlantic ocean, and ftretching itfelf from 
he mouth of the Axas to the Promontorium Sacrum, now 
cnown by the name of cape Sv. Vincent. As for the Celticé, 
whofe true name was Mirobrigenfes, according to Pliny, their 


ituation may be collected from what has been already ob-. 


erved. Some of the antient geographers make the Turduls 
wnd the Turdetani one nation, particularly Ptolemy and Strabo; 
hough they feem to have been confidered in a different light 


xy Polybius. Be that as it will, the Turdetani were undoubt-' 


idly a powerful people, fince they occupied a confiderable part 
oth of Lufitania and Batica, as appears from Strabo. ‘The 
ame may be faid of the Vettones, who fpread themfelves over 
: large traét, terminated on the north by the Durius, and on 
he fouth by the Tagus. However, as the antients differ with 
gard to the extent of territory every one of thofe nations or 
antons poffeffed, it is probable, that their frontiers were not 
ways the fame. Some authors affert Vettonia, or the coun- 
ry of the Vettones, to have been a province diftin&t from Luf- 
‘ania, and limited on the fouth by the 4zas; and this notion 
eems to be countenanced by an infcription in Gruter *. The 
srincipal cities of this province are the following : 

On the fea-coaft, 1. Barbarium Promontorium. 2. Oli fippo. 
3. Lagi Fluvit Oftia. 4. Fontes Fluv. 5. Lune Montis Pro- 
montorium. ©. Monde Fluv. Oftia. 7. Vaci Fluv. Oftia. 
3. Dorie Fluv. Oftia. %. Hannibal. 

Tue inlands were, 1. Lavara. 2. Aritium. 3 Selium. 
. Elbocoris. 5. draducta. 6, Verarium. 7. Velladis. 8, imi- 
ium. Q» Chretina. 10. Arabriga. 11. Scalabifcus. 12. Ta- 
ubis. 13. Concordia. 14. Talabriga. 15. Langobriga. 16. 
Mendeculia. 17. Caurium. 18. Turmogum. 19. Burdua. 
10. Colarnum. 21. Tfallacus, 22. Ammea. 23. Ebura or 
Ehora. 24. Norba Cafarea. 25. Liciniana. 26. Augufta 
Emeritd. 27+ Evendria. 28. Gerea, 29. Cacia Gemit- 

© Srraz. lib. iii. p.96, 105, & alibi. Isaac Vosstus in Pom- 
on. Mel. Pir. ubi fupra. Potys. ubi fupra. Paupenr. paffion: 
tulal, ver. 185. Petr. pp Marca, Marcz Hifpanic. lib, ai. ¢. 2. 
Sau. infcript. p. 383. m. 7- & Catvar. ubi fupra. 
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36. Pax Julia, and 
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tina. 30. Capafa. 31. Conimbrica. 
tifa. 34. Salmantica. 35. Salatia. 
fome others of lefs note. Th w 

Ir will not be expected that we fhould give a particular de- 
{cription of thofe places, a great part of which we know little, 
of but the names. Thofe of moft note are as follows: 

Oxisipo, Olifippo, or Olofipon, fince called Lisboa by the 
Portuguefe, and by us Lisbon, ftands at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and.was corruptly named by feveral of the antients U/y- 
fippo; from whence fome have imagined, that it was built by 
Ulyffes, in his return home from the Trojan war. But this 
notion ought to be looked upon as a mere fiction, deftitute of 
the leaft fhadow of hiftorical proof to fupport it. We cannot 
therefore but believe, that Olifpo, or Olifippo, which, from 
Pliny, the Itinerary, and Gruter, appears to have been the 
genuine proper name of this city, was originally formed from 
the two Phenician words pray Y2y alis ubbo, or olis ippas. 
the pleafant bay; for, that the antient Oli/ipo was feated on a 
bay, we learn from A/a ; and that the bay, on which Lisbon 
ftands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns allow. Olifpa, 
or Lisdon, the capital of the prefent kingdoms'of Portugal and 


Algarve, is in 39° 10’ north latitude, and 9° 30’ weft of 
London £, 


Talabrica “PALABRICA, or Talabriga, a city feated upon the Vacus, 


TLango- 
briga. 


mentioned by Pliny, Antoninus, and Appian. ‘The citizens of 
Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties concluded 
between them and the Romans, feem to have had an uncom- 
mon averfion to that people ; which is the principal thing we 
find related of them §. : 
LancGosriGa (B), a town fituated between the VYacus and 
the Durius, not far from the fea-coaft. As both Pliny and 


Antoninus take particular notice of it, it muft have been a place 
of fome repute h. 


 Sourn. c. 23. Gru. infcript. p. 252. n. 5. Prin. 1. iv. c. 22. 
Crnvar, ubifupra, p. 56. Pompon. Mera & Mercator apud 
Bochart. ubi fupra, ut & ipfe Bocuarr. ibid. & ANTONIN. iti- 


merar. Pin. lib. tii, ApP1ran. in bell. Hifpan. h Prin. & 
Awnronrn. ubi fupra. 


(B) The word Brica or Briga, ° 


in the old Spanifh language, fig- 
nified a city, as we learn from 
Refendius. Therefore Cetobriga, 
Arabriga, Langobriga, Meido- 
briga, &c. are equivalent to the 


city of Ceto,the city of Ara, the city 
of Lango, the city of Meido, &e. 
Hence, probably, came the words 
Brigantes, Brigantii, Brigecum, 
Brigobanna, &c. all which are evi- 
dently of Celtic extraétion (2). . 


(2) Laur. Andry Refind. in antiquitat, Lufitan, lib, iy. in Cetebriga. 


ARA- 
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_ ARADUCTA,> or, according to Reinefius, Ara Traduéta, Araducta: 
a Roman town, ftanding to the welt of Langobriga. Our 
_ Feaders will find itin Ptolemy’s lift of the towns appertaining to 
 Lufitania i. 
__ Aiminium, acity of this province, mentioned by Pliny and’ £mini- 
_ Ptolemy, near the northern bank of the Munda, a little to the um. 
5. of Lalabriga *. 
Conimprica, acity feated on the oppofite bank of the A/on- Conim- 
_ da. Out of the ruins of this place has arifen the modern Coim- brica. 
_ bra, one of the fineft towns in Portugal, and celebrated all 
_ over the learned world, for the famous univerfity. which has fo 
_ dong flourifhed there !. ; 
- ARaBRIGA, Sellium, and Concordia, betwixt Conimbrica Arabriga. 
-and the Tagus, feem to have been places of fome note, though Sellium, 
we have fearce any particulars relating to them handed down to and Con- 
us by the antient geographers ™, cordia. 
—  Coxutppo, a Roman municipium, between the Munda and Collippo. 
_ the Zagus, upon the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. We find this 
town named, by an infcription in Gruter, CoLLipRo; but 
_ that the R there was originally a Pp, appears from the beft ma- 
_ nufcripts of Pliny, as well as another in{cription. Not far from 
_ this city, in a fouth-weftern dire@tion, ftood Eburobritium, or 
as, in our opinion, it ought to have been written, Eburobriga. 
As the ftones that preferved the above-mentioned infcriptions 
_Were in the neighbourhood of Liria, fome believe, that the 
ruins of the antient Cz//ippo are to be fought for there *. 
ScaLasis, or Scalabifcus, as fome think it called by Ptolee Scalabis. 
my, has been confidered by Cellarius as the fifth Roman colony 
of Luftania, furnamed Praefidium Fulium. The Spanifb 
writers almoft unanimoufly agree, that the {pot on which this 
town flood, is at prefent occupied by Saaterien, a Portuguefe 
town, about forty miles N. E. of Lisbon; though the Scalabif- 
eus of Ptolemy had a fituation affigned it to the N. of the AZun- 
da, 
AritTium Pretorium, and Hierabriga, in the neigh- Aritium 
bourhood of Scalabis, are mentioned by the Itinerary. Vhe Preetori- 
- former place ftood thirty-eight Roman miles from Olifipa, and um, and 
the latter thirty P. . Hiera- 
Norsa Casarea, a town of repute during the govern- ae 
mient of the Romans in Spain, on the fouthern bank of the oe a 
i Prox. geograph. lib. ii.c.5. To. Retnes. apud Cellar. ubi 
fupra. ~ & Pun. & Prot. ubi fupra. _? Pury. ubi fupra. 
- Lave. Anpr. Resewp. in antiquit. Lufitan. lib. iv. Pron: 
 & Anronin. ubi fupra. " Puin. Prox. & Resenp. ubi fup. 
~ Grot. infcript. p. 323, & p. 1155. ° PLIN. Prou. RESEND. 
q & CELvar. ubi fupra. P ANToNIN, itinerar, ubi fupra. 
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Tagus, near the famous {tone bridgecbuilt over that river, and 
dedicated to Trajan, Pliny calls: the: inhabitants of this city 
Colonia Norbenfis. Some Spanifh authors believe Norba Cas= 
farea to have been contiguous to Trajan’s bridge. But other 
‘writers of that nation, well verfed in’ the antiquities of their 
country, maintain the contrary. The latter, in fupport of. 
their opinion, affirm the city of Alcantara, feated. on the fpot 
adjoining to the noble ftru€ture above-mentioned, to have been 
built by the Saracens ; but the former think it may have arifen 
out of the ruins of the antient Norba. Pliny and Ptolemy feem 
to favour the fentiment of thofe who place Norba at fome: di- 
ftance from the bridge, fince they make.that town, or, which 
is the fame thing, the Colonia Norbenfis, to have been fituated 
in a territory on the fouth of the Tagus. Bethatas it will, we 
are informed by an antient Roman infcription in Gruter, that 
the Roman municipia of Lujitania, by fums raifed amongft 
themfelves, finifhed the aforefaid. bridge, in the reign of the 
emperor Trajan. ‘The names of thefe. municipia, or rather 
their inhabitants, have been preferved by a ftone, belonging 
formerly either to the bridge or the town of Norba; to wit, 
eadita, Lancia Oppidana, Arabriga, Mirobriga, Lancia 
Tranfeudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, Interamnia, &c. Some, 
if not all, of thefe municipia, undoubtedly made a confiderable 
figure, though we are fupplied with very few particulars re- 
lating to them by the antient geographers and hiftorians 4. 

BLETIsA was fituated near fome of the above-mentioned 
municipia, on the fouthern bank of the Durius, as may be in- 
ferred from an infcription in Grater. The modern name of 
Bletifa is Ledefma, according to Mariana, who. fuppofes the 
antient and modern cities, going by thofe names, to have been 
the fame. As to any farther particulars of this place, we are 
intirely in the dark *. 

SALMANTICA, Called at this day Salamanca, was in the 
neighbourhood of Bletifa, as appears from the above-mention- 
ed infcription. It is at prefent famous all over the world, on 
account of the flourifhing univerfity founded there, which, for 


’ feveral ages, has been deemed the principal feat of literature in 


Spain s. 
Aucusta EMERiTA, the capital of this province in the 
Roman times, upon the dnas, was built by a body of fuper- 
annuated foldiers, to whom Augu/lus afigned a diftri& in Lufi-- 
tania ; from whence this city deduced its name. ‘This colony 


o Pun. Prov. Resenp. ubi fupra. Nonrus & Vasmus apud 
Cellar. bi fupra, p. 58. Gru. infeript. p. 162." r Grut. 
infeript. p. 199. n. 2. Marian. lib. vii. c, 4. Crtvar. ubi fupra. 
s Prox. & Grurer. ubi fupra. 
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_ we find frequently mentioned by antient Roman coins and 
infcriptions. £merita at firft appertained to the Turduli, ac- 
_ cording to Strabo; though afterwards it was ranked among the 
_ towns of the Vettones, as we learn from Prudentius. ‘This 
may be eafily accounted for, if we confider, that the Vettones, 
in procefs of time becoming more powerful than the Turduli, 
at length made themfelves mafters of their country. Our 
readers will find a more minute account of this city and colony 
in the authors here referred to*. 
Exgora, called by the Romans, Liberalitas Fulia, was Eboraj 
feated between the Zagus and the Anas, though it approached 
nearer the latter than the former river. The fame {pot is at 
prefent occupied by Evora, where there has long flourifhed a 
famous univerfity. This town was a Latin municipium, as 
appears from feveral antient coins and infcriptions °. 
Savacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, ftood fome Salacia} 
miles to the W. of Zora. From fome antient infcriptions in 
Gruter it may be inferred, that this place was a Roman miuni- 
cipium . 
Pax Jutra, the Beja of the moderns, a city in the fouthern Pax Juliag 
part of the province, {tood near the frontiers of the Turdetant, 
if it did not actually belong to that nation. It is taken notice 
of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antoninus. Near this place a vaft 
number of Roman coins and infcriptions have been found with- 
in thefe few years. All the remaining tra& to the fouth of this 
city, limited on the eaft, weft, and fouth, by the 4xas, the 
Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gades, from dts figure, was called 
Cuneus by Pomponius Mela and Strabo. Myrtilis, Balfa, Of- 
fenaba, and other places of this traét, deferve not any great 
regard. However, it may not be improper to obferve, that, 
according to Refendius, Afertola, or Mertolo, a modern town 
upon the Anas, and Tanilla, or Tavira, a confiderable city of 
Algarve, anfwer to the antient Adjrtilis and Balfa. As for 
Offinaba, if we will believe the fame author, it has for a long 
time lain in ruins, though fome footfteps of it are ftill remain- 
ing, particularly in the walls of Faro, another town of Ai- 
garve, upon the fea-coaft. The Lacebriga of Adela ftood un- 
der the Promontorium Sacrum, known in thefe times by the 
name of Cape St. Vincent, upon a {pot occupied at prefent by 
a village calied Lagoa by the Portuguefe, near the city of Le- 


t Srras. ubi fupra. Dro, lib. liii. p. 114. Num. Augutt. & 
Num. Tiber. apud Cellar. ubi fupra, p: 60.. Prupenr. ubi fupra. 
Lupovic. Non. c. 31. 4 Prin. ubi fupra. GauTer. infcript. 
p- 489. 0.9. Num. var. Auguft. apud Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 62, 
‘w Puin. whi fupra, & alibi. Gaur. infcript. p.13.n, 16. 
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gos, where fome remains of it are {till to be feen mE ee 
names of the reft of the towns may be found in the authors 
quoted below Y. ; ‘ 

As to the Lu/itanians, if we may believe Strabo, they pre- 
ferred living upon the plunder of their neighbours, rather than 
the improving their lands, tho’ naturally fertile and rich. In 
other cafes their-manner of living was rude‘and fimple. “They. 
ufed to warm themfelves: by means of fome fire-ftones made: 
red hot. ‘They bathed in cold water, eat but of one difh at a. 
meal, and that very {paringly. Their drefs was commonly 
black. They made no ufe of coin, ‘but either bartered one’ 
commodity for another, or for fome plates of filver, flatted: 
with the hammer, and cut into pieces. ‘They ufed, like the ~ 
Egyptians, Gauls, and other antient nations, to expofe their 
fick on the highways, that travelers might direct them to: 
proper medicines for their cure. “They were robuit and ftout, 
and fo warlike, that the Romans did not conquer them without 
great difficulty and length of time, and more by dint of artifice 
than valour. ‘Thus far our author *. 


~ “Tue ‘chief promontories of Lufitania were the Promonto- 


ries of Lu- rium Sacrum, Promontorium Barbarium, and the Promento- 


fitania. 


rium Magnum, or Olifiponenfe, to which fome adda fourth, 
called by Pliny Cuneus. .The Promontorium Sacrum, or Cape . 
St. Vincent, formed an angle, ‘projecting into the bay of Gades 
and the /tlantic ocean, which was termed the weftern ex- 
tremity of the world by Strabe. The Promontorium Barba- 
rium, at prefent Cape Spichel, lay to the fouth of Olifipo, tho’ 


. not very diftant from the mouth of the Tagus..°The Promon+ 


torium Magnum, or Olifiponefe, ftiled by fome of the moderns, 
Cape de Rocca Sintra, projeted into the Atlantic ocean near 
Olifipo, and .was made by Pliny the common boundary of 
Earth, Sea, and Heaven. As°for Pliny’s Cunéus} it is fup- 


_ poted to be the promontory at this day known by the name of 


Ports and 


tflands. 


Cape St. Mary, by Cellarius a, 

THe principal ports of this province were thofe of Oifipe, 
at prefent Lisbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the former 
is fo well known, as not to admit of a difpute; but that’ of 
the latter cannot be fo eafily afcertained. . AZela; upon whofe 
authority it intirely depends, places it near the Promontorium 
Sacruan 3. Which is all that we-can fay of it. The only ifland . 


* Pun. Prox, AnTonty. ubi fupra. Pompon. Met. & StRaz. 
ubi fupra. Laur. Anpr. Resenp. in antiquit. Lufitan. & Gaur. 
infeript. paff. Y Prin. Prot. Srraso, Meta, CELLAR. 
&e. z Srraso, lib.iii, - 4 Idem ibid. Pury: lib. iv. 
ce. 22. & alibi.’ & Harpvin. in loc.» Prox. ib, ii. ¢, ¢ Cenar. 
ubi fupra. 4 


1 oe taken 
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_ taken notice of by the antients, on the coaft of Lufitania, is 
_ the Londobris of Ptolemy, the Barlenga or Barlinges of the mo- 


derns >, 
THE Mons Herminius of Hirtius, the modern Arminno, 


 feems to have been the only mountain of note in this country. 


It is rather a long ridge of mountains, fince known by the 


“name of Sierra de Ejfretta, andrunning from north to fouth, 
_ between the provinces of Beira & tra los Montes. -Onthe top 


are two lakes of vaft extent, and very deep, one of them efpe- 


_ cially, which they have never yet been able to fathom. What 


is ftill more furprifing is, that they are calm when the fea is 
fo, and rough when that is ftormy. Hence, as well as from 
the loud and dreadful noife they make, which is echoed: by the 


_ adjacent hills, and heard at many leagues diftance, they are 
judged to have fome fubterranean communication with the 


ocean ; which: is {till further confirmed by fome wrecks of 
fhips which ‘are now-and-then thrown up by their waves, tho’ 
at near four miles diftance from the fea. Herminius Minor, 
now Sierra de Marvao, from.the city of that name, to which 
it {tretches itfelf, is part of the Greater Herminius, and runs 
into the province of 4lentejo ; butis nothing fo confiderable. 
The warlike inhabitants of the former were called Plumbarit, 
from their lead-mines and works ; and, according to Cellarius, 
the city of Medobriga or Meidobriga, ttood at the foot of it<. 
Tue moft celebrated rivers of Lufitania were the Anas, the 
Tagus (now Tajo}, and the Durius. The Anas is called at 
prefent the Gzadiana, the Tagus the Tajo; and the Durius the 
Douro. To thefe.may be added the AZunda, which now goes 
under the name! of the AZondego; and the Vacus, now called 
the Voga. -They‘all flow from E. to W.’and empty them= 


‘felves into the Atlantic ocean 4. 


We fhall'‘here only mention fome few natural curiofities of 
Lufitaniay 1:°The lead-mine near Meidobriga, from whence 
Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that place Plumbari!; 
which ftill-exifts. “2, The golden ‘fand, or-fmall particles of 


- gold, mixed with the fand, of the Zagus. This we find at- 


tefted by. Pompouius Mela, Ovid, Pliny, Silius Italicus, &c. 
and the truth. of it feems confirmed by Refendius 3 for that fa+ 
mous antiquary aflures us, that fome of thefe golden particles 
were found, intermixed with the fand of the Tagus, in his 
time ; but that the laws of Portugal would not permit peoplé 
throw up the interior fand on the banks of the Tagus,, with 


__ which thefe particles are fuppofed to be incorporated, left the 


i i ee ements 


neighbouring fruitful fields {hould be thereby damaged. He 
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> Max. lib. iii. c. 1. © Hirt. c. 48. Cerrar. ubi fupra, - 
ep. 6o, 61. 4 Pro. ubifupra, Cezar. ubi fupra, p. 54, 55. 
j Hha2 adds, 
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adds, that the kings of Portugal have a fceptre of the Tagan 
gold, than which no purer is to be found in the world °. 
3. Befides the two lakes above-mentioned, we may add the 


famed pool near Roya, remarkable for its hideous noife, like 


that of thunder at a diftance, which is commonly heard before 
a ftorm, above eighteen or twenty miles off. 4. Another 


pool, near the river Aondego, mentioned by Pliny, and by 


Betica 
acferibed, 


Ets inha- 
bitants, 


many modern authors, which is obferved to fwallow down 


every thing that is thrown into it, tho’ ever fo light. We 


might add the vaft variety of hot and medicinal, and other fur- 
priling fprings with which this kingdom abounds; which may 
be feen in Vafeus’s defcription of it, who adds, that the fingle 
province, formerly called Jnteramnis, and now Entre Duero e 
Minho, hath no lefs than 25000 conftantly flowing with clear 
and excellent water. ’ 

Tue fecond province ef Hifpania Ulterior, or Farther 
Spain, was Betica, fo called from the famed river Betis, 
fince Tarteffus, and now Guadalquiver, or the Great River. 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lufitanic 
fide ; it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterranean, and 
the Sinus Gaditanus, or gulph of Gades ; and on the north by 
the Cantabric fea, now the fea of Bifcay. As to its limits to- 
wards the north-eaft, or province of Jarraco, they cannot be 
fo well fixed, becaufe they are rightly fuppofed to have been 
in a conftant fluctuation, as each petty monarch had an oppor- 
tunity to incroach upon his neighbour. Hence antient authors 


~ place thofe on the fea-coaft differently ; to wit,.Pzolemy at Ba- 


r@a‘, Pliny fomewhat higher, at Murgis &, tho’ both fituated 
on the Sinus Virgitanus, a little below New Carthage. The 
fame maybe faid of the inland-ones, which are likewife dif- 
ferently placed, either higher or lower, from the province of 
Tarracon, as may be feen by the authors above-quoted. The 
Betis before-mentioned divided this province inte two parts 5 
on the one fide of which, towards the Anas, were fituate the 
Turdetani (A), from whence the country was called Turdeta- 
Nilay 

* Pompon. Met. lib. iii. c. 1. Ovrp. met. lib. i, Pity. lib. iv. 
t. 22. & lib. xxxiii..c. 4. Sin. Ira. lib. i. ver. 234. Proc. & 
Crrvar. ubi fupra. Laur. Anpr, REsEND. in antiquit. Lufitan. 


Nib, ii, _ * Geogr. ubi fupra. & Hift, lib. ui. c. 1. Vid. 
Cexvar. lib. ii, c. 1. fet. i. Gerunp, 


(A) Some add, after Polbius, on the fame fide of the Betis, 
the Turduli, as different from but higher up: but as that au-’ 
them. We have already fpoken thor rather diftinguifhes them 
of both. TJ hey were (1) fituate only with regard tq their fitua- 


(1) Gerunden[. paralip, liby i, 
. on; 
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nia, but better known by the name of Baturia. On the other 


fide were fituated the Ba/ftuli, Baffitani, and Conteftani, 


along the Mediterranean coafts. ‘The reader will find, under 
the next note, all that can be found concerning thofe people 
(B). We forbear mentioning a great number of others, of 
which we know little more than the names. The reader may 
fee them in Cellarius above-mentioned ; and, if he cares to de- 
pend upon the Spani/h authors for either their fituation, cities, 
or other particulars, he may confult thofe we have lately 
quoted both in the text and notes. ' 
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WE come now to fpeak of the Roman colonies in this pro- Roman 
vince; which Pliny tells us was the moft fertile, beft culti- co/enits. 


vated, and pleafanteft of all the reft. The Romans had four 
tribunals, or, as they ftiled them, Conventus juridici; to wit, 
1. Gades, now Cadiz. 2. Cordova. 3. Aftigi, now Ecija, 
4. fifpal, now Sevil. ‘They had, befides, about one hundred 
and thirty cities, among which nine were {tiled colonies ; 
eighteen municipal ; twenty-nine which enjoyed the franchife 
of Latium; fix free cities; three allied ones ; and one hundred 
and twenty tributary 5. 

THE whole province of Betica, according to the Jaft- 
quoted author’s divifion, contained what we now- call Anda- 
jufia, part of the kingdom of Granada, and the outward 
boundaries of E/framadura. 

WITH 


bh Vid. Brrer. parallel, part. z. ib. iv, ¢. 3. 


fion ; and Ptolemy feems to inti- 
mate, that they were but one 
people (2); we fee no reafon for 
making two of them, any farther 
than the diftintion of higher and 
lower will go ; efpecially as Stra- 
bo makes the two names to be 
indifferently given to them (3) ; 
and thefe are by fome authors (4) 
affirmed to have been the antient- 
eft people in ail Spain. 

(B) Of the firlt of thefe we 
have already fpoken. The Ba- 
fuli, fuppofed to be of Phenician 
or Libyan extract, extended from 
the ftreights of Gibraltar, alon 
the Mediterranean coaft, till, 
driven from thence by the Moors, 


(2) Lib. ii. (3 Lib. iii. 
Gerund,. Garibai. Antigued, & als 
de geft, F. Ximery 


they fled into the mountainous 
part of Galicia, which they then 
called by their name Ba/ftulia. 
The Baftetani, or Baffitani, were 
feated higher up on the fame 
coafts. ‘The territories of both 
thefe made what fince became the 
kingdom of Grayada, in which 
there is a ridge of very high 
mountains, called, from the lat- 
ter, the Ba/fetanian mountains. 
Mention is made alfo of their 
capital Ll a place of fuch 
ftrength, that king Ferdinand was 
fix months in befieging it, before 
he could take it from the Moors 


(5). 


(4) Vaff: chron. Taraph de reg. Hifps 
(5) Bulgar. commentar, Serdin, Comece 


Hh 3 The 
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Wir refpe& to the cities and.colonies above-mentioned, 
we fhall, for brevity’s fake, fingle out only fome of the moft 
celebrated ones; to wit, that of the Zccitani, fituate between 
the Baffuli and Baftitani, along, the fame fhore. ae find it 
mentioned by Pliny 1, and by fome antient infcriptions, under 
the name of Coronra Jutra Gemetia AcciTanak, 
whofe citizens were called Gemellenfes, becaufe that colony 
was made up of two legions, to wit, the third and fixth, as 
appears by thofe infcriptions !, It is fuppofed to be the prefent 
city of Guadiz in Granada, an antient epifcopal fea, formerly 


' called the Acettanus, from Acci, the name. of that city (C), 


Thofe of Gades, Corduba, Aftigi, and Hifpal, were famed for 
their courts of judicature. ‘The other four, whofe fituation is 
lefs known, together with their other municipal and free cities, 
in a much greater number than in any of the other two pro- 
vinces, the reader may fee in Briet’s parallel above-mentioned ™; 
all which confirms what Pliny fays of this », that it excelled 
them by far; for fo it did in richnefs, extent, mumber of cities 
and harbours, fertility of its foil, commodious fituation for’ 
traffick, and many other particulars: and this may be one 
great reafon,, why the Romans cultivated and encouraged it 
more than they did the reft. 

How few of thofe antient cities this province had before the 
coming in of the Romans, is not difficult to guefs, if we only 
confult the beft antient authors with any tolerable attention ; 
though, if we were to truft to the Spanifh writers, it muft 
have not only abounded with them, but they muft likewife 
have been yattly large, populous, and opulent, even before the 
coming of the Yyrians, Pheenicians, and other nations, of whom 
we fhall give an account in the fequel, And yet thefe, elpe- 


i Aft. lib, til, c. 1. k Grur. p. 271. n, 6. 1 CeLiar, 
fib. tia ¢. 2. dect. 3, ™ Ubi fupra, fect. 2, & feq. ® Lib. iii, 
c. 1. De his vid. Grrunp. Tararpn. Garis. Vaseum, & al, 


The Costefiani are, by fome, #effani, as well as their chief city 


placed in this province of Betica, 
and by others in that of Tarra- 
con: ‘They were moft likely 
feated between, and extended 
themfelves a good. way into 
both. . They are faid, by Ptole- 
my (6), to have been fettled there 
by Teffa, one of their kings, of 
whom we fhall fpeak in the fe- 
quel, and called from him Cox- 


(6) Ubi fepra, Vide S Taraph. feb ann. 1424, 


Ebro. Es 2d. 


y 


Contestinum (7) 3 but. that king, 
though mentioned alfo by Ma- 
netho, is generally ranked among 
the dubious, if not fabulous, 

. (C)_ The Spaniards pretend, 
that Torquatus, a difciple of 
Fames the apoftle, was by him 
appointed the firft bifhop of it 
(8). 


(7) Tidem ibid: (8) Vaf. 


cially 


om 
; 


iS 
Bae 
i. 
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cially the Tyrians, are affirmed by the fame authors to have 


built fome frefh confiderable ones, every one in the places 


where they fettled themfelves ; for all which we have no bet- 
ter grounds, than for that of Uli/ipa, and its.pretended founder, 
of which we {poke under the firft article of this chapter. But, 
when we come to examine things more clofely,we find no 


fuch traces of this boafted numberof cities. 


On the contrary 


it is plain, that, when the Turdetani had, at the inlligation of 
_ Hannibal, afifted the brave Saguntines their neighbours againtt 
the Romans, we read but of one city they had, the name of 
which is not {6 much as recorded (D) ; and which thefe-caufed’ 
to be rafed, and the inhabitants to be fold for flaves 9, as a de- 
terment to others from lending their afiftance to any whom 
they thought proper to-war againft. Ptelemy mentions but 


one fea-port town on the coaft- 


of the Baffitani ; to wit, that 


" of Ovex) Uree, fince Vorgi, in the bay of that name, tho’ we 
find fome confiderable ones on thofe coafts, fuch as Menobia, 


of Afia Nebrifa, Ugia, and Orippa ”, 
/greateft note. . Among thefe is the famed city of Hi/pal, now Hifpal. 


‘porium, by means of that navigable river, 


Abdera, Portus Magnus, Beria, Murgis, and fome others. 


In the inland were likewife a confiderable number, which 


“Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, 


‘to an hundred and feventy-two. 


tells us, in his time amounted 
The greateft part of thefe 


‘being, in all appearance, and from the Roman names given 
them, either founded or inlarged by that nation, fuch as thofe 


on the banks of the 


Batis, below Hifpal; we have not time to dwell upon them, 
~but fhall content ourfelves with a fhort mention of thofe of the 


-Seville (E), fituate on the river Betis above-mentioned, and 


the metropolis of this province. 


It was formerly a great em- 
which brought a vatt 


snumber of merchandizes up to this city, and thence quite up to 


° Lrv. lib. xxi. c. 6. lib. xxiv. c. 42. 


“var. ubi fupra. 


(D) This the Spaniards think 
to have been called Turwve/, fitu- 
ate near the fpring-head of the 
river Thurias or Durius, and to 
which they have given the antient 


‘pame of Turdeta. 


_ (E) Some pretend, that it was 
founded and named by Hi/pa/, 
one of their fabulous kings, and 
the fon of Hercules (g)+ others, 
that it was fo called from the pa- 


(9) Vaf. Garib. & al, fup. citate 
shid, ¢. 9 


Ya 


P De his vide Cex- 


Jus, or marfh, on which it was 
founded ; or rather from the pa- 
ii, or ftakes, upon which the 
foundation of it was laid(1). That 
of Seville, or, as it was antiently 
written, Civi/ia, is thought to 
be only a corruption of Civitas 


‘Fulia, as it is called in fome an- 


tient infcriptions (2). But when, 
or by whom, it was founded, is 
not to be gueffed at. 


- (1) Paraltp. ¢.%. (2) Idem 
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Corduba, "This city is ftiled by Pliny Colonia Romulenfis, and 
by fome dntient infcriptions Colonia Romulea. We took no- 
tice above, that it was one of the four courts of judicature. 
The next city in rank to Hi/pal is Corduba, now Cordoua, no 
lefs famed for its rich mines, and fertile foil, or, as the poet 
calls it 4, aurifera terra, than the other was for its trade. It 
is fituate on the banks of the fame river, was called a patrician 
colony, and is faid by Strabo to have been the work of Mar- 
cellus (F). Tarte/fus was once a famed antient city, Pleafantly 
fituate between the two mouths of the Betis (G),which made a 


@ Siz, Irat, lib. iii, ver. gor, 


(F) Our author leaves us in 
the dark which of the Roman ge- 
nerals of that name he meant; 
fo that the Spani/b writers are 
much divided about it. Vafeus, 
often quoted, thinks, that it was 
he who was cotemporary with 
Cxfar and Pompey ; becaufe he 
finds no mention made of this 
city before him (3). But Noxius 
thinks it to be of much older 
date (4); fince the fame Strabo 
calls it Coloniam primam, or firft 
colony, which the Romans fent 
into this part of Spain. And it 
1s mentioned by Sikus Italicus in 
the fecond Punic war (5). As 
for the title of Colonia Patricia, 
frven to it, it is not only men- 
tioned by Pliny, but by fome an- 
tient infcriptions in Grxter, to 
which we refer (6); and this is 
further explained by what Strabo 
adds, that it was from the begin- 
ning inkabited by noblemen of 
the Romans, and other nations 

(G) Strabofays, that the Be- 
zis formerly emptied itfelf into 
the fea at two different places 
(8). One of them has been fince 
ftopped up. Mele mentions the 


(3) Ibid, c. 20. (4) Ibid. c, 19. 
p: 460 (7) Lid. iii, \ 
AiG, G, 
raltp. lib, i. 


Situation of Carteia, 


) (8) 
(1) Dionyfius Al xandr. Vide aug, Hifp. fup. citat. @ Gerund. pa- 
(2) See whxvii, p. 344.) | 


city of Carteia in the fame bay 
(9), which, he fays, fome fanfy 
to have been the antient Tarte/- 
Jus. Hence authors are divided 
in their opinions, whether thefe 
were two diftinét cities, or the 
fame with different names. We 
find nothing that ean fatisfy our 
readers on that head, antient au- 
thors often confounding thefe 
two names and that of Gades to- 
gether, as the learned Bochart 
and others have juftly obferved. 
As for the fabulous account of 
its having altered its name from 
Tarteffus to that of Gades, on ac- 
count of Hercules’s fetting up his - 
two columns there (1), itis right- 
ly rejetted. We have given a 
truer account of the foundation 
of Gades in our Carthaginian 
hiftory, to which we refer, to 
avoid repetition (2). As for Car- 
teia, a late author endeavoured 
to prove it to be the prefent 
town of Rocadillo, diftant about 
four miles from Gibraltar (3)% 
but the point is far from bein 
cleared by him, and too dark 
and prolix for us to dwell longer 
upon, in a work of this nature. 


(5) Lib. iii, ver. gor. 


6) Grut. 
Ibid, f 


(9) De fitu orb, lib. 
(3) CQunduit, difecyrfe of the 
kind 
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kind of ifland, called after the name of that city", Tarteffida. 
This antient city is celebrated by fome of the Latin poets, as 
fituate on the fartheft verge of the weftern fhore *; but, for 
the other particulars of it, we refer our readers to the laft 
note, as we muft do, for the remainder of the cities of this 
province, to the authors fo often cited already, and efpecially 
to the late and accurate Ce//arius, in the chapter above-quoted ; 
and for Gades or Gadir, now Cadiz, to what we copioufly 
faid of it in the former volume *. 

WE come now to fay fomething of the famous bays and Bays and 
ports of this province ; the firft of which, next to Gades above- forts. 
mentioned, is that called Portus Menefteus, mentioned by Mene- 
Ptolemy and Strabo, who doth likewife place here the oracle ftzus Por- 
ofthat name. The next is that of Be/ippo, the country of the tus. 
famed Pomponius Mela, and fome others, without the ftreights 
mouth, Calpe, Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Salduba, Suel, 
and Malaca, within the ftreight, and on the coafts of the 
Baftuli. Menoba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Magnus, 
and likewife the famed promontory of Charidemus ; all which 
are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and placed 
by them on the Bafitanian coafts. Beyond the promontory 
lately mentioned are thecities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, Baria. 
in the Virgitanian bay ; the former of which is reckoned by Murgis, 
Ptolemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port of the Ba/fi- : 
tani, as we hinted alittle higher. Thofe antient authors are, 
however, neither well agreed, nor eafily reconciled, about the 
fituation, names, and fome other particulars relating to thofe 
cities. ‘Thus, for inftance, Calpe, which is by Strabo ftiled a Calpe; 
famed antient Spani/b fea-port, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and ; 
others, only call a mountain : whence the learned Bochart 
and Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, was 
inferted, by the miftake of the tranfcriber, for Carteia, efpe- 
cially as no mention is made in the others of any city befides it 
in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure anfwered, 
by fome learned men, from the infcription on a medal, with 
thefe letters, C. I. CALPE; that is, as they read itu, Colo- 
nia fulia Calpe. And this they back with a paflage out of NV. 
Damafcen¥ ; who fays, that Oéfavius overtook Cefar near 
the city of Calpia, which is the fame with Calpe : fo that Stra- 
bo’s text wants no amendment, and one of thefe two opi- 
nions muft be right; to wit, either that there were feveral 


t Stra. ubi fupra. s Siz. Irau. ubi fupra. ver. 399, & 
alibi. Ovip. metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 416. t Vol. xvii. p. 344, 
& (E). « Spanu. de preit. numifm. p. 766. Noris cenotaph. 
Filan. 'p..27%. w Excerpt. Vanes. apud Cellar. 1b. ii. c. 1. 
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cities fituate on the mouth of the ftreight, on account of its 
advantageous fituation, one of which was called Calpe or Cal- 
pa, orelfe, that the Carteia, which was fituate near the pro- 
montory of Calpe, had likewife taken that name fromit; and 
accordingly the [tinerary mentions a city, in the road from. 
Malaga to Cadiz, which he calls Calpe Carteia, joining there- 
by thofe two names, probably to fhew, that they fignified the 
fame thing. Barbeful, A/a, and fome others of the fea-ports 
above-named, appear likewife to have been: confiderable colo- . 
nies, as well as a number of inland towns, in particular that 
of Munda, where Cefar overcame-the fons of Pompey. But, 
as we are obliged to ftudy brevity, we fhall refer the reft to the 
author laft-quoted. 

_ Rivers of any note there are not in this province, except 
the- Bztis, often mentioned already, or, as it is fometimes 
written, Betes and Betis.. It hath, according to Pliny *, its 
fpring-head in the Tugtenfian foreft, fo named from Tugia, a 
town mentioned in the ftzzerarium of Antoninus (H), in the 
province of Tarracon, at the foot of the Ore/pedan mountains. 
Others of lefler note are the Barde/ola, near the city or mount 
Calpe above-mentioned, the Saduca, which. feems to have di- 
vided the Ba/tuli from the Aceitani, and fome few others not 


te 


~ worth dwelling upon. . Mountains, of a confiderable length 
and height, this providence certainly abounds with. We find, 


however, but few mentioned by antient authors. Prolemy 
takes notice only of two; to wit, the Adgriani and Hipyle, 
the latter of which were {carcely known to any other antient 
writer. Thefe, as they run along the territories of Hifpal 
or Seville, were, we are-told, called Illipe; and, as they 
came nearer to Corduba, Themarini, and Orthsfdadeg * : the 
former, which are by Pliny called Ariani (I), run along the 
famed defert of the fame name, now known by that of Sterra 


Morena, in the neighbourhood of the city of Caftulo. ‘The 


eRe Leid. Gb Ce Bares pMqhdbdy di c4.s 


2 Vide Marin. Sicun, 
reb. Hifp. lib. i, fe&.de montibus, 


{H) That author places it in 
the road between Ca/falo and 
Malaca, at about thirty-five miles 
diftance from the latter. 

(I) As. thefe mountains are 
called, by the generality of au- 
thors, and by one antient inferip- 
tion, by the firft name ; and, by 
the fecond, only by P/ézy and the 


Itinerarium ; it is fappofed, that 
the M, in thefe, was, by fome 
of the copyifts, dropped; but 
whether they were the fame, or 
different, is not of any great 
confequence to inquire, with fo 
little help, and under fo great an 
uncertainty (4). : 


» 


(4) De bis vide Cellar, lib, tis Go Te in fins Se, em: | 34 


region 
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_ .Tegion of the Ba/fitani was likewife full of them, as we hinted 
in a former note; and all that needs be added, with relation 
to them all, is, that they abounded with metals and minerals 
of feveral kinds, particularly gold, quickfilver, copper, and 
lead ; the greateft quantities of which appear, however, to have 
been dug out of thofe called Mariani, which the Romans im- 
proved to no {mall advantage, having every-where their pro- 
curatores ret metallice, or overfeers of the mines. “That of 
Calpe, mentioned a little higher, is neither. famed for its 
‘height, mines, fertility, or on any account but that of its 
fituation ; and fono moreneed be faid of it. 
_ Tue goodnefs of the foil and air of Spain in general is too Soil, cli- 
well known to need any mention here. This province was mate, and 
-particularly remarkable for it; and we fhall have occafion, in produce. 
the fequel, to give further proofs of it, from the healthinefs Healthy 
and longevity of its inhabitants. And fo little did they know énbabit- 
of phytic, that, if we may believe Po/jdonius, they ufed, like auts. 
the Lufitani lately mentioned, to lay their. fick relations along 
_ the public ftreets and roads, to have the advice of fuch ‘pafl- 
engers as could give it to them, He adds, that their very wo- Stout wo- 
men were fo robuft and healthy, that they knew not what it mex., 
was to keep their bed after they were delivered ; but ufed to 
go to their ordinary work, which was commonly agriculture, 
after they had taken proper care of themfelves and the child. 
Their mountains, as well as valleys, afforded them plenty of Rich 
corn for men, and barley for their horfes and cattle, the former mountains. 
of which they bred from the beginning in great quantities, and 
managed with great dexterity both at home and abroad, and 
efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The milk of their 
kine was, it feems, fo very rich and fine, from the fragrant 
herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy mountains, that it could 
not be ufed either for food or drink, or even, as we are told 
by the above-mentioned author, to make cheefe with, without 
fome mixture of water. As for fruits of all kinds, they grow 
there in the greateft perfection: but thefe are topics fo well 
known to every 1eader, that we need not dwell longer upon 
them ; and as for mineral waters, they flow, in the greateft Natura! 
quantity, both hot and cold; and the kingdom of Granada is rarities. , 
famed for them, and for their medicinal virtues : which need 
not to be wondered at, confidering the vaft ridges of moun- 
tains that are in it, and the variety of metals and minerals 
‘they abound with. Some of them rife fo hot, as to exceed, 
we are told, even boiling water. The moft famous of the 
warm kind are thofe of..Hi/pal, Cordaua, and Granada ; to Medicinal 
which they attribute the virtue of curing the moft inveterate, waters. 
and even the venereal, difeafes ; which is not altogether im- 
probable, confidering the’ quantity of fulphur, and other a 
, nerals, 
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nerals, they are impregnated with, and the great perfpiration 
which the heat of the climate gives to its inhabitants. There 
are two others of great fame here; to wit, that called Betio, — 
from a {mall town near it; it fprings, in a {mall rivulet, from 
the top of a very high rock, and falls, by two ftreams, into 
Againfi two lakes ; and its waters are noted for curing all haemor- 
hemor- rhages, by wafhing. ‘The other is near the town of Antiquarias 
vhages and which is no lefs famed for diffolving the ftone, and bringing it 
fiore. off by urine . We fhould be drawn into too great a length, 

were we to enter into fo copious a fubject as that of their arti- 
Stately ficial rarities ; their ftately buildings, fuch as bridges, churches, 
barldings, efpecially their palaces, whether thofe of the Gothic or of the 

Roman fafhion: but one thing we cannot forbear obferving, _ 
that there are fome yet ftanding almoft in their priftine gran~ 
deur, efpecially in the kingdom of Granada, built by the 

‘ Moors, in a ftile peculiar to them, and which has fcdrce any 
thing common with the other two, and yet feems to exceed 
them in tafte and magnificence. But as this country, as well 
as the feveral authors who have written upon it, are fo well 
known to us, we fhall inlarge no further upon them. 

Tarracon “TARRACON was the third province in Spain. It was, as 
é&fcribed. we obferved before, by the Romans ftiled Hi/panta Citerior, 
or Hither Spain, and diftinguifhed, by the name of Zarrace- 
nenfis, from the antient city of that name, which was then the 
capital of it, and the refidence of the Roman prefes, or go- 
vernor. We have feen, under the two former articles, how 
hard it is to fettle the limits of this province, with refpect to 
. , thofe of Betica and Lujfitania, on account of their frequent 
des mits. €u@uation. On the three other fides they are eafily fixed, it 
having the Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, 
and the Cantabrian fea and the Pyrenees on the north, b 
which laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far 
the largeft of the three, had a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, as well as, in all likelihood, of petty 
Divided _ kingdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts by 
by the the famed river /berus, now Ebro, which ran almoft acrofs the 
iberus.” whole province, having its fource on the north-wett fide of it, 
between the Cantabrian mountains; and, very near the fea of 
that name, and by a fouth-eaft courfe, emptying itfelf into the 
Mediterranean, about thirty miles below the city of Tarraco. 
Celtiberi- Along the fouth-weft fide of that river were feated the Ce/si- 
ans, where berians, the antienteft, and by far the moft confiderable, of 
feated. all the nations of this province, if the others were not, indeed, 
fo many diftin@ tribes defcended from them, as we are apt to 
think they moftly were, from the greateft part of their names _ 


® Marin, Sicut, de reb, Hifp. Jib, i. cap. de fontibus. 
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being of Celtic, rather than of any other extraét. This can- 
ton was called from them Celtiberig, and reached from the 
mouth of the Jberus quite to the eountry of the Cantabri, on 
the oppolite coafts, Along the courfe of it, on that fide, 
were, among other people of lefs note, the Wercaones, feated 
juft within the mouth of it. Higher up are placed the Hede- 


tabri.. Nearer to Betica, and on the borders of it, were, 
towards the Mediterranean, firtt, the Conte/fani, mentioned ' 
alfo under the laft article ; and, as you went forwards, acrofs 
the country, towards the oppofite fhore, you found another 
tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobctani, Lufones, Carpetani, Are- 
vaca, and Vaccai ; and thefe two laft were fevered from each 
other by the river Duero, which was the confine of Lufitania 
on that fide; and, weft of the Cantabri and Pacczi, were, on 
the Cantabrian coaft, the Tranfinentani and Artabri; and in 
this laft was the Artabrum Celticurr, called alfo Promontorium 
WNericum, now cape Finiffer. In the inland are placed the 
Ajiures, Augufiani, Lucenfes, and Gravii. On the weftern 
coaft, between the cape above-mentioned and the Durius, 
were the Callaici alias Calleci, whofe country was called Ca/- 
lecia, one tribe or canton of which were named Bracari:, 
and the country Bracara; and thefe were feated on the banks 
of the Durius : the others were diftinguifhed by the name of 
Lucenfes ; and both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into feveral 
tribes, fuch as we fhall fpeak of, upon another occafion, un- 
der the following note (K). All thefe are mentioned by Pre- 
lemy, Strabo, Mela, as feated, the former on the ather fide 
of the /berus, and the latter on the hither fide of the Tagus. 
On the other fide of the Merus, along the Mediterranean 
coafts, were feated the Lacetant and Aufetani,; who were 
parted by the river Rubyicatus, or, as Mela calls it, Lubrica- 
us, now Lobragat, near the city of Barcelona. Atong the 
tberus were the Mergetes, “facetant, Sucffitani, Vafcones, Par- 
duli, Autrigones, and Concant; and thefe were feated between 
the head of the /berus and the Cantabrian fea. Nearer to the 


(K) This canton, which was 
fince called Gallicia, and anti- 
ently Ce/tica, was, in all likeli- 
hood, either inhabited originally 
by the Celtes, er was'a colony of 
them fent from Gau/; for many 
fuch they were forced to fend 
out of that kingdom into this 
and other countries, for want of 
room in their. own, as we {hall 
fee, when we come to their hi- 


ftory : the latter feems, however, 
the moft probable, from the 
names by which they wese di- 
ftinguifhed ; fuch as Celering, 
Grovii, Limici, Quergucrni, and 
fome others, which to us appear 
to be ot Gaxli/f extract, and bear 
avifible analogy with fome of 
thofe which we find in antient 
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tani, or Sedetani, Pelendones, Berones, and laf of all the Can- | 
cantons 
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Pyrenean mountains, along that vaft ridge, were the Ceretani, 
Indigetes, Cemfi, Lacetani, and fome others of lefs note. 
Every one of them had itsediftin¢ metropolis, from which 
they either took their name, or, which is perhaps more likely, 
to which they gave that of their own tribe, as may be feen 
by thofe in the note(L). We have already obferved in ge-_ 
neral on this head, that thofe diftriéts which end in tania, 
and the cities which end in briga, are of Celtic extra ; and 
we fhalladd here, that this province abounds with fuch, more 
than the other two, as may be feen by the lift of the people 
we have given below; for, where their name. terminated in’ 


tani, the country of courfe ended in tania, as Aufetani and’ 


Aufetania (M). 


{L) Thus the Bracariz had 
Bracara, the Artabri Artabrum, 
the Ajiures Afturia, the Sueffitani 
Sueffa, the Lacetani Lacca, the 

lergetes Ilerda, and fo of the 
reft, unlefs where the Romans, 
fettling afterwards their colonies, 
called thofe towns by new 
names ; efpecially we find fome 
few of thofe places ftiled Fulia 
and Augufta, as Fulia’ Libyca in 
the canton'of the Ceretan? ; Cz- 
Jar Augufia among the Lacetani ; 
dlugufia Bracara, Porta Augufta, 
Augufti Lacus, in Gallicia, and 
the like. 

Here, by the way, we muft ob- 
ferve, that this laft province was 
not called fo from the Ga//i, as 
fome have imagined, but from 
its antient metropolis, which was 
called Calle, fituate in a pleafant 
valley upon the Darius, and near 
the mouth of it; and the port 
of it, being become a confider- 
able one in time,was fince named 
barely Porto and Puerto by the 
Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 
Port, and by us Oporto. From 
thefe two, Porto and Calle, came 
the name of Portugal, or Portu- 
calle. As fot Calle, it muft be 


WE 
owned, that it is not mentioned’ 
by Strabo, Ptolemy, &c: but we’ 
find itin the Ltinerarium, which. 
places it on the road between U#i- 

JSippo, or Lifbon, and Augufta Bra-) 
cara (5). ; 

(M). It is not our defign to 
{peak particularly of every one 
of them, and much lefs of their 
cities, many of which we know ° 
little elfe of, than their names, - 
We may fay of them in general, 
that they retained more of the 
antient Ce/tie valour, cuftoms, 
language, ‘and, we may add, 
fiercenefs, than thofe of Betica, — 
or even of Lufitania, though the 
Celtiberians of this laft province 
are {aid to have been the brave 
people in all Spaiz, as we fhall 
have occafion to fhew in the fe- 
quel. And the reafon, probably; 
of it is, that they were neither 
fo much under the dominion of 
the Romans, nor fo converfant 
with them, as thofe in Betica 3 
for the defcendents of the Ccltes 
were every-where as famed for 
their tenacioufnefs of their an= 
tient religion, laws, cuftoms, 
language, ce. as the Romans 


Were to propagate their own 


(5) Gellar, ubi fupra, ib, ti, c. 1. 46. 3, : . 


where- 
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We find, however, the following colonies of note (for we Roman 
- fhall omit the others for brevity’s fake) to have been in time ‘colonies. 
_ planted amonett thefe Celtic fettlements ; to wit, in Ajiuria,- 
the famed Colonia Augu/ta. It is mentioned by Péiny and Colenia 
Ptolemy, and in fome antient medals, tho’ ‘differently placed >, Augufta. 
and was a court 6f judicature, according to Pliny in the place 
_ Jaft-quoted. It divided the Aftures into’ duguftanos and Tran{- 
montanos ; which confirms what we hinted’ in the laf note ; 
to wit, that the former were, in all likelihood, of Roman ex- 
tract, whilft the latter, of Celtic, removed ‘over the ridge of 
mountains that parted thems for we find here alfo the feventh 
Roman legion, which was furnamed Gemina, fettled between Augufta 
the Affurian {ea and the capital of this difttiG, called Afturia Gemina. 
Augufia, now Aforga; a city fill of fome note (N). This 
“country was alfo celebrated by the poets for the gold it: pro- 
duced. The next was that infamous one of Calaguris, di- Calaguris. 
Ringuifhed by Pliny by the name of Nafcica, july execrated, © . 
by the Roman authors *, for the murder of the brave Sertortus, 
_mtentioned-in a former volume 4. The city was at firft a - 
» Apud Grurer. p. 193. n. 3. p. 426-n.5./. Vide & Gottz. 
Houstern. & Harvvin. apud Cellar. lib. ii. c. 1. fee. 3, & 44. 
Vide & Srras. lib. iis: Pui: lib. iv. c: 22. : ¢ Vid. VaLer: 
Max. lib. vii. c. 6, L. Fron. lib. iii. ¢. 22. Juven. fat. xveveri 
93: (.: _* See before; vol; xiii. p. 122, & feq. 


where-ever they conquered; and mans, having feized on. it, and ’ 
this was one conftant caufe, why the adjacent territories, called it 

the former chofe rather to yield 4ugufia Afturica (6). Some de- 

their territories to the latter,when rive the namies, both of the rivet 
they-could defend them nolonger and of the city, from Affir, 

againft them, and to retire into. Alemnon’s coachman, who came 

more mountainous lands, where thither with other Trojans, and 

they ‘could freely live by them- planted a colony here (7); but 

felves, than to fubmit to their this we look upon as fabulous. 


laws, and conform to their man- As for. the feyenth. legion 
ners, as we fhall have further above-mentioned, we find it call- 
-occafion to fhew in the fequel. ed in Prolemy legio /eptima Ger- 


- {N) Ptolemy indeed makes the manica; but as there is no men- 
Aftures:to have been of Lidyan tion of any fach, either in other 
extract, and to have come over authors, or-in any antient in{crip; 
with the Carthaginians, and fet- tions, but often of legio feptima 
tled in this partof Gal/ecia. The gemina (8), itis rightly fuppofed, 
city was called 4forga, from its that-it is in that, author a mere 
being fituate on the banks of a_ error of the copyift, who miftook 


river of that name, which flows it for Germanica. Fs 
into.the Duwrius; and the Ro- ._ 
(6) Geer, lih. ii, Vide & Gerund. paralip, 116. iii. (7) Teraph. de reg. 


Aifp. ex Lucan, & Sil, ral. (8) Neila apud Fajet chronic. fub anc, Chr. 106. 
j muni- 
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municipal one, and, in fome infcriptions, furnamed ‘Fulia (O), 
and then made a colony, with fome others mentioned by 
Pliny ©, particularly thofe of Ofca, Llerda, and Turiafa. Ca- 
laguris, fince Calahorta, was the head town of the 4utrigones, 
feated indifferently by geographers on either fide, but by the 
moft exaét on the other fide the Jberus, as we hinted in the 

Graccu- Jaft note. Grachuris, or Graccurts, mentioned by Ptolemy 

ris, among the chief cities of the Vafcones, was, as we are told by 
Livy *, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, who took it from 
the Celtiberians, and called it by his name. Its fituation 1s 
uncertain; only the Jtinerarium places it on the road to Cafar 
Augufta, at fixty-four miles diftance from it in the road to. 
Tarraco. It is, in fome antient infcriptions, ftiled Munict- 
pium Graccuris. Some Chriftian champions, who fuffered 
here for the faith in thofe early times, are, in fome martyro- 
logies, called the Grachurian, and in others the Tlerdan, mar- 
tyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thofe two places. The 
laft we fhall name is the famed town of the Vaccai, called 

Tntercata. Intercata, celebrated by antient authors for a fingle combat, 

which was fought, at the fiege of that city, between Scipio 
Zi milianus and a bold Spani/h tribune, in which the latter was 
killed ; and the former had no fooner efcaped one danger, 
than he expofed himfelf to a greater, and was the firft who 
fcaled the walls of that place. We come now to fpeak of 
fome of the moft- celebrated cities of this province, at the head 
of which we may juftly place the metropolis of it. 

Tarraco. TARRACO, now Yarragon, fituate on the Mediterranean 
coaft, between the rivers /berus, or Jbero, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat. It wasa colony planted there by the two 


eLGb. iii.'¢. 3: f Epit. xiii. & Liv. epitom. xlviii, 
Avrst. Vict. in Scip. Amil. Arrian. in Iberic. &c. 


(O) It is infcribed, in fome and Cellarizs, whom we choofe 
‘Auguftan coins, Mvn. Catac. to follow, place the former on 
Ivu, that is, Municipium Calagu- the other fide of that river. As 
ris, Julia; and, in one of Tibe- for the latter, which was at fome 
riusy, M. C. I. C. Cevere, C. diftance from it, and inferior te 
Recro Ilvir. that is, Mwnici- it in point of privilege and opu- 
pium Calaguris Fulia, Caio Ce- lence (9), it was only remark. 
dere, Caio Re&o, Duumviris. able for a manufacture of what 

As there were two cities of the Romans called fbule, a kine 
that name, viz. this of Nafcica, of buckles or buttons to fafter 
and another furnamed Fibu/aren- their garments with; and wa: 
fs, fome authors have placed diftinguifhed by that name, or 
them differently on the fides of that account. 
the Jberus; but Peter de Marca 


(9) Vid. Caf, comment, lib is Cc 4a, Cellar. lib, iin ey I+ feFy 30 


5 Scipio: 


¢ 
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Scipios, Publ. and Cornel. with a juridical court ; and was the 


’ capital of Hi/pania, Romana (P), not fo much on account of 


the excellency of its harbour, as Strabo obferves, as for its 
being commodioufly fituated for all thofe, who traveled into 
this kingdom, whether by fea orland*. But Spani/h authors, 
though they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a 
colony here, will by no means allow, that they founded the 
city; but fetch its origin as high as Hercules, or even Tu- 
bali (Q). 

Beiow Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntus, or Sagun- 
tum, on the fame coaft, of which having {poken amply ina 
former volume, and of its dreadful cataftrophe, we fhall refer 
our reader to it*. Valentia, another antient city a little be- 
low Saguntum, was the capital of the Edetani. It is fituate on 
the mouth of the river TAurias, about three miles from the 
fea, and was antiently ftiled Colonia fulia, and: founded by 
Funius Brutus, whilft he was conful in Spaim', and given to 


h Lib. iii. Prin. nat. hift, lib. iii. 
k See before, vol. xii. p. 231, & feq. 
1 Liv. epitom.ly. Prin. lib. ili. c.3. 


TaraPu. ex Berof. & al. 
vol. xvii. p. 582, et feq. 


(P) It is placed by antient 


. geographers in the region or 


kingdom of the Cofetani, or 
Cofitani, fituate . between the 
two rivers above-mentioned. It 
appears from antient medals to 
have been a very flourifhing city, 
efpecially in 4ugu/ias’s time; and 
is called by one Colonia Vidtrix, 


- by another Colonia Vidtrix Togata 


Farraco; and in a third are found 
thefe wotds, Gento Cor. I. V. 
Tarrac. that is, Genio Colonie 
Vi&ricis Togate Tarraconenfis. 


There are ftill, it feems, quanti: 


ties of fuch* antient coins fre- 
quently dug up about the neigh- 
bourhood of it; which inclines 
one to think, it was formerly 
much larger than it is now, tho’ 
it is at prefent very fpacious, 
opulent, and confiderable (1). 

) However that be, it has 


~ been ail along very famous, hav- 


(1) Vide 
(2) af. ebronic. Jub ann, 536. 


Vor. XVI. 


Cellar. lib. ii. c. 1. fed. 3. § 
(3) Naraph. ubi fupra, fub ann, 1176- 


i See Gerwnp. lib: v. & 


ing been, fince, the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Arragon, an 
archiepifcopal fee, and famed for 
a council or two held there; the 
firft by Fohn the then metropoli+ 
tan, and his twelve bifhops, in 
the year of Chrift 516. in which 
it was, amongft other things, en- 
acted, that the celebration of the 
Sanday fhould begin on Saturday 
evening. Hence that cuftom 
hath, it feems, fpread itfelf al- 
moft all over Spain, to leave off 
all kind of work from that time 
(2). In another held under Be- 
Fengarius, primate of the fame 
place, 1180. it was ordained, 
that the dates of all public wri- 
tings fhould be computed from 
the year of Chrift, which before 
were wont to be reckoned from 
the reigns of the Frazki/> mon- 
archs (3). 


104. Marin. Sic, de reb. Hifp. lid. istic 
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his army. It was afterwards deftroyed, with Herennius and 


B. IV. 


his accomplices, by Pompey, and rebuilt by Fulius Cefar. It 
hath retained its antient dignity and grandeur, was once the 
metropolis of the kingdom, as it is ftill of the province of that - 
name, an archiepifcopal fee, and one of the moft confiderable 
cities of Spain. The people of this city were formerly as much 
celebrated for their valour and honefty by Tully, as they now 
are, by their own authors, for their fuperftition and bigotry ™. 
Before‘ we leave this part of Spain, we muft not omit the fa- 
mous city of Complutum, now Alcala de Henarez, fo called 
from the river Henarez, on whofe banks it is fituate, in a plea- 
fant plain ; and, as that river falls into the great Tagus, the 
circumjacent cities are eafily furnifhed with all kinds of provi- 


fions and merchandizes. 


Complutum has now no bifhoprick, 


but only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable univerfity, 
having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardinal Xime- 
nes, then archbifhop of Toleds, under whofe aufpices, care, 
and immenfe charges, the firft polyglot bible was compiled, 
and printed in this city, and is from thence called the Complu- 


tenfian polyglot (R). 


ESTWARD of, and between, Complutum and the antient 
city of Toletum, now Toledo, and on the fame river Tagus, was 
fituate the Mantua of Ptolemy; near which fpot the town of 
Madrid, the now metropolis of all Spain, is fuppofed to have 


™ De his vide Martin. Sicut. de reb. Hifp. in fin. lib, iii. 


(R). This glorious work, the 
firft of that kind, was performed 
by men of the greateft learning, 
invited thither by that cardinal 
at a vaft charge. It was a con- 
fiderable time in compiling, and 
about four years in printing, that 
is; from 1514. to 1517. but the 
whole was not publithed tillr5 20. 
when it came out, recommend- 
ed with a bull of pope Leo X. in 
fix volumes, including the lexi- 
con. It was printed in four lan- 
guages, wz. the Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Greek, and Latin. The He- 
brew was as correct as it could 
poflibly be done, according to 
the original ; but the Septuagint, 
Chaldee, and Vulgate Latin, were 


(4) Vid, int. al. Mattair. an 
courfe of polyglots, & al. mult, 


corrected in fuch a vaft number 
of places, and from fuch a pro- 
digious number of manu(cripts, 
as were procured from all parts 
at no {mall expence, in order to 


render thofe three verfions more 


conformable to the original, that 
it, by degrees, dwindled into 
diflike; but hath, however, this 
merit with the learned, that it 
ferved for a model to thofe 
which were fince publifhed in 
other kingdoms; among which 
that of London is juftly efteemed, 
in all refpects, the moft ufeful 
and exact, though not enriched 
with fuch a variety of coftly or- 
naments as that of Mr. Le Jays 
printed at Paris (4). 


nal, typogr, Palmer, bift, of printing, Calmet, difm 
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been fince built (S). But of this, and many others, both on 
the fea-coafts and in the continént, we fhall forbear faying any 
thing further, they being fo well known to almoft every reader. 
We have already had occafion to mention fome of the moft 
confiderable rivers, mountains, and promontories, in the courfe 
of this article: the reft, that are of any note, together with 
fuch natural rarities that may be worth obferving, the reader 
will find in the following note (T), and in the map annexed. 


(S) Hence we find it called by 
fome Mantua Carpetana, by o- 
thers Madritum and Madritt ; but 
commonly now Madrid (5). 

(T) Befides the cities above- 
mentioned, we fhould take no- 
tice of avery famed one, name- 
ly, New Carthage; but as we 
have had occafion to {peak of it 


in a former volume, we fhall re- 


fer our readers to it (6). Sego- 
briga, alias Segobrica, was, as 
we are told, the capital of the 
Celtiberi (7), concerning whofe 
fituation authors, even Spani/h, 
differ fo much, that we can 
hardly fay any thing about it. 
Some think there were two of 
that name, one in this province 
of TYarraco, and the other at 
the foot of the Cafel/an moun- 
tains ; but the former, which is 
the moft confiderable, the au- 
thors above-quoted place in the 
neighbourhood of the antient 
Numantia, mentioned not only 
by them, but by the Jtizerary, 
which places it between Uxama 
and Turiafo, near the river Du- 
rius. This laftwas, it feems, fo 
excellently fortified by nature, 
that it neither had, nor needed, 
any walls, towers, or other 


fortifications, being feated on the 


top of, a fteep mountain, and 


(5) Wide Sicul. Marin. de reb. Hifp, lib, it. ; 
(7) Plin, lib. iii. c. 3. Strab. lib, sii, Pel. libs ii, ¢. 6. a3 
bell, Numant. Orof. lib. v.c.7. Vide & Marianam, lib. iti, @ auc?. Hifpan. fupra 


citat, @ Gellar, wbi fapra, fe. 731, 


THE 
fheltered by much higher hills 


on three of its fides, being only 
acceffible on the fourth, which 


opened to a plain, but by fuch ~ 


narrow defiles, as could be eafily 
guarded by an handful of men. 
Great wonders are told of this 
place by the authors under- 
quoted (8); for it would {well 
this note too much, were we to 
defcend to particulars. It was, 
however, quite deftroyed by the 
two Scipios ; but, fince we find it 
mentioned by thofe antient au- 
thors, and by the Itinerary, we 
need not doubt but it was rebuilt 
by fome of their fucceffors. We 
have already given a full account 
of the Numantine war, and the 
fad cataftrophe of that famed 
city ; and fhall refer our readers 
to it (g), to avoid repetitions ; 
and, for the fame reafon, we 
fhall forbear mentioning any 
more of thofe antient cities, 
whofe names, and further parti- 
culars, have been fufficiently ta- 
ken notice of in the courfe of 
the Roman and Carthaginian hi- 
ftory ; for thofe of later date 
belong .not to this, but to the 
modern part of this work. 
Mountains of note, befides 
thofe already mentioned, are the 
Pyrenees, which divide Spain 


(6) See vol, xviii. p. 4.0« 
(8) Lid. ibid, Flor. 


(9) See vol, xii. p. 398, @ feq. 
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Tue chief iflands belonging to the Tarraconian province, 

are, firft, that of Gades, fituate on the gulph of that name, 
between the ftreights of Gibraltar and the river Betis, and— 
famed, not fo much for its bignefs, as for the concourfe. of 
foreign nations thither from the earlieft times, and for its cele- 
brated city and temple, of which, as well as of its foundation, 
names, and other particulars, we have already fpoken in this 
chapter, andin a former volume *. Strabo gives it the length 


of one hundred furlongs, anda much fmaller breadth; yet it 


had, according to him, no lefs than five hundred horfemen in 
his tme °. We fhall have occafion to fpeak of the famed 
temple of it, in the fequel. As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plundered 
by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans P. It was fince 
erected a bifhoprick, under. the title of Epi/copatus Gadi- 
tanus 4. The next is the fo-much celebrated, and fo hard to 
find, ifland of Erythia, where Geryon is faid to have kept his 
fine oxen, which Hercules came and ftole from him. Some 
have placed it near that of Gades ; others think it was the fame 
with it ; and others have thought, that it was either funk into 
the fea, or was to be fought for among the rocks. We have, 
however, ventured, in a former chapter of this volume, to 
offer a conjecture concerning its fituation; and fhall refer our 
readers to tt *. No lefs difficult has been the fearch after thofe 


f° R Lab. hse 
rt HEstop, 


" See vol. xvii. p. 344, (E). vol. xviii. p. 470. 
P See vol. xvill. p. 61. 4 Vas. chronic. ¢. 21. 


theogon. ver. 289, & feq. 


from Gaul by a continued ridge 
of vaft height and depth, and 
reaches from fea to fea. They 
are fuppofed to have been {fo 
called, from a. fire which fpread 
itfelf over the furface of them, 
and burnt with fuch fiercenefs 


‘during feveral days, that it even 


melted the metals within their 
bowels, as we fhall fee in the 
fequel. The fdubedan hills were 
another ridge, which croffed one 
part of this province, and at the 
foot of which were the heads of 
feveral famed rivers, fuch as 
thofe of the Tagus and Anas, 
which flowed weftward toward 
the ocean, on one fide; and of 
the Suerd and Thurias, which ran 


* Vol. xviil. c. 15. fect. 1. (F). 


eaftward into the Mediterranean 
on the other. The Oro/pedaz 
ridge feems to have feparated 
this province in part from Be- 
tica. They were alfo called 
Mariani montes, and now Serra 
Morena. We fpoke of them 
under the laft article. A great 
many more this province a- 
bounds with; for a further ac- 
count of which, we muft refer 
our readers to the antient and 
modern authors, lately quoted; 
as likewife for thofe mines, mi- 
neral waters, and other curiofi- 
ties, they and the neighbouring 
valleys produce, the bare men- 
tion of which would carry us far 
beyond our limits, 


ten 
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ten famed iflands, called by the Greeks Caffiterides, from Cafiiteri- 
_ whence the Pheenicians, the firft difcoverers of them, ufed to des.: 
fetch fuch vaft quantities of tin. We fhould not have men- 
tioned them here, the learned Camden having fully fhewn, 
that they are our iflands of Scilly, had not fome of the antients, 
as Strabo and Ptolemy‘, placed them on the Spanifh coatts, 
fomewhat beyond the Promontorium Celticum or Artabrum, or 
Cape Finifter ; and others fomewhere on the weftern ocean, 
about the upper coafts of Lu/itania . But as there could 
never be found any fuch iflands on thofe coatts, they have been 
fuppofed to have undergone the fame fate with that of E rythia 
lately mentioned. However, as we fhall have occafion to re- 
fume them, when we come to fpeak of the Britifh illands w, 
_ we fhall fay no more of them here, but pafs to thofe which are 
more confiderable, and better known to us; and thefe are the 
| Baleares, or Gymnefie, as they are called by the antients. 
~ THEseE were diftincuifhed into Major and Minor, or, as Baleares. 
Mela exprefies it, Majores and Minores. Their bignefs, 
_ fituation, and other particulars, are fo well known to every 
_ Teader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell upon them. All that 
--we need to fay of them here, is, in what ftate they were in 
 thofe antient times.. In the former, now Majorca, Ptolemy 
and Strabo place the two cities of Palma and Pollentia, the 
One on the caft, the other on the weft ; and thefe are by Stra- 
bo, Pliny, and Mela, ftiled Colonie. In'the latter, now AG- 
norca, they place likewife two cities ; to wit, Famno and Ma- 
£0; which were, however, no more than caftles or forts, if 
 Mela’s judgment, who was of that country, is to be preferred 
tothe others. But as they feem to have been both built near 
the mouths of two convenient harbours, which are in this 
ifland, itis hardly to be doubted but thefe foon grew into con-. 
fiderable fea-ports, efpecially that of M/ago, which became 
fince a celebrated one, under the name of (aon, Thefe two 
iflands were, on account of their fituation and harbours, ftiled 
Fortunate, and ftand at about thirty miles diftance from each 
other. They were at firft poflefled by the Phanicians, who 
held them till. Q. Afetellus brought them under the Roman 
yoke, for which he got the furname of Balearicus * (Ri 
AR- 


t Srras. lib. iy. Prot. lib. iii, a Diop. Sicut. lib. v. 
 ¢. 38. Pxin. lib, iv. c. 22, & alibi. Mera, & al | W See here- 
after, ch. 27. * De his vide Srras. & Prov. ubi fupra. D. 
Sic. lib. v. c. 18. Met. lib. ii. ad fin. Fror. lib. iii. ¢. 8. 


(U) As to the etymon of Ba- fignifies to throw with a fling, 
Jeares, moft authors derive it becaufe the inhabitants of them 
from the Gree# Baiaase’, which were particularly famed for their 

bape fkill 
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FARTHER, towards the ftreights, oyer-againft the cape 
Dianium, now Denia, are the two iflands called Pztyufa by 
the antients, from the vaft quantities of pine-trees which they 
produced ¥ ; the one of which, by far the larger of the two, 
tho’ fmaller than that of Afimorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Tvica; the other Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny; and Mela addsy. 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred no. 
kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures ; and that, if any 
were brought thither, they could not live in it *. The ifland 
abounded with pafture-ground 2, and with great variety of 
fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was famed 3; 
fome have even added fugar-canes >, which it is faid, they 
boiled into fugar, and made a traffick of: but this Cellarius 
has fhewn to be a miftake, and that-it means no other, than 
the dried figs above-mentioned*. The other, by far the 
{malleft, is thought by fome to have been the fame with that 
which the Latins call Colubraria ; but the author laft-quoted 
hath plainly proved, from the teftimonies of Pliny and Mela, 
that they were two different ilands; and that the latter was at 
a much greater diftance from that of Ebu/fus than the former 5 
and both of them are fo {mall and inconfiderable, that we 
need fay no more of them. As for Ebufus, it was the name 
both of the ifland, and of the city init, though the latter was. 
more commonly called Ebufium; for we find, in antient in- 
fcriptions of Grater, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica 
Ebufit; and are further told, that it wasa colony of the Phe- 
nicians 4, "The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Capra- 
ria, and now Cabrera, probably from the number of goats it 
bred, as the Colubraria feems to have been, from its great 
quantity of adders. It ftands on the fouth of Majorca, and is 


¥ Pun. lib. iii. c. ¢. Z De fit. in fin. lib. ii. 
Avien. defcript. orb. vet. 621. b Nonw. c. 94. in Stat. fylv. 
lib. i. C; Lib. ti... t.. 16ek, 4. 8 122. “Siu. Ira. deb. 
iii. ver. 362. <i eS: bog © eae 


e PEsT 


fkill in it (1): yet, as the Car- 


thaginians had thefe iflands be- 
fore any other, Bochart thinks 
they gave them that. name, 
which is compounded of two 
Punic words, Baal and. Farah, 
which amount to the fame fenfe, 
and fignify a /Znging-mafter, or 


(1). Vide Diod. Sits lib. vo 
Dionyf. vereas7. ° aes 


a man expert at throwing, &c, 
Their other name of Gymnefie, 
or Gymnafia, is, according to 
the antient authors above-quo- 
ted, of Greek extra&; and. was 
given them on account of their 
inhabitants going naked in fum- 
mer. SRS itr ie 


618, Strad, lib, xiv. Plin. Lid, iii, c.5. Euffat. ad 


chiefly 
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, chiefly noted for being fatal to mariners. All thefe fflands, * 
and a great number of others mentioned by antient writers, 

now not to be found, and fuppofed to have been fince funk into 

the fea, belonged to this province of Zarracon, and under- 

went the fame fate of paffing from the Carthaginian to the 
Roman yoke. We fhall conclude this fe&tion with obferving The /even 
from Pliny ©, that this province was divided into feven con- Carthagi- 
ventus, or provincial affemblies, whofe names the reader will nian con- 
find in the note (W). It had feventy-nine towns, twelve Ventus. 
colonies, twelve Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, and an 
hundred and thirty-five /ipendiaria or garifons, in the Roman 

pay, and one confederate. 


€ Prin. lib. iii, c. 3. & al. fupra citat. 
/ {(W) ThefeweretheCarthagi- guftanus, Clunienfis, Afturus, Lu- 
nienfis, Tarraconenfis, Cafar-Au- cenfis, and Braccarus. ; 


ee So eae 1 


The Religion, Laws, Government, Cuftoms, Learning, 
&c. of the antient Spaniards. 


HERE is no doubt to be made, that where-ever Spain The reli- 
was inhabited by the defcendents of the Celtes, thither gion of the 
they brought their old religion, government, Oc. What antient 
thefe were, we have given an account of ina former volume; Spaniards. 
and {hall {peak ftill more largely upon, in the next chapter of 
the antient Gauls, the undoubted and immediate defcendents 
of the antient Celtic ftock ; for we muft neceflarily fuppofe, 
and fo, indeed, we find, a great affinity between them in all 
thefe particulars, as they all {prang from the fame origin. But, 
as the Gauls are better known to us than the Spaniards, we + 
fhall refer the greateft part of what we have to fay on thefe dif- 
ferent heads, till we come to their hiftory; for, could we 
even admit what the generality of Spanifh writers affirm after 
Berofus, that Tubal, the fifth fon of faphet, came and peopled 
Spain fo foon as an hundred and forty-three years after the 
flood, Gomer, his eldeft brother, and the father of the Celtes, 
muft have been as foon in pofleffion of Gau/; and both muft, — - 
of courfe, be fuppofed to have brought the fame religion, 
laws, government, Wc. namely, that which they received 
from their grandfather Noah; which they ftridtly adhered to 
for a long feries of years, and was, in all thefe countries, the 


4 Vol. vi. p. 23, & feq. 
li4 fame 
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Simplicity fame as that of the old patriarchs. They worfhiped one Su- 
of their preme Being, not in temples, as the Greeks and Romans, but 
worfeip. in groves confecrated to him. They believed a future ftate of. 
_ rewards and punifhments, fuitable to their behaviour in this. 
They offered vitims to him, and celebrated fomie feftivals in. 
honour of him; and, in moft things, obferved a great fimpli- 
city in all their religious rites, during along feries of ages, till, 
by intermingling with other nations, they degenerated into — 
feveral of their fuperftitions, efpecially into their various ways 
of divination, of which we fhall give a fuller account in the 
Superfi- next chapter. One bloody and inhuman cuftom they gave, 
tious cu- indeed, into very early, in common with moft antient nar 
froms. tions; to wit, that of human facrifices ; the origin of which 
. having endeavoured to account for in fome former parts, we © 
fhall refer our readers to them, to avoid prolixity >. 5 
Pomitas Bur, as this country was afterwards invaded by fuch va~ 
religions ‘iety of other nations, the Egyptians, Tyrians, Phoenicians, 
"introduced; Carthaginians, and a multitude of others, who fettled amongft 
them, it is natural to think, that every one brought their own 
and fuper- Yeligion and cuftoms with them; and what thefe were, may 
fiitions; be feen in the hiftory we haye given of each of thofe nations, 
in the courfe of this work. Jt is plain, fuch a mixture of dif- 
ferent nations muft bring not only a vaft variety of religious 
Jaws and cuftoms, but produce fome alterations in ‘each 
of them, as they mutually borrowed fome doétrines and 
notions, rites and fafhions, from one another, as fuited their 
tafte or circumftances. Superftition has no bounds, and per- 
fons, either out of wantonne(s or impatience, will be eafily in- 
duced to bunt after a variety of deities, and fuperftitious cere- 
monies. ‘This, we find, was the cafe of the Lfraelites, tho? 
reftrained from it under fuch fevére penalties: how much 
more will it be fo, where every one is left at his own liberty ? 
under the However, after the coming of the lordly Romans, whofe con- 
Romans; ftant policy it was, to introduce every-where their gods, reli- 
gion, laws, &c. either by fair or foul means, we need not 
doubt, but thofe that fell under their dominion, were obliged 
to fubmit to this change. 
under the . 1 HE inundation likewife of the northern nations, fuch as 
Goths, the Suewi,; Goths, and Vandals, mutt likewife have introduced 
&e. fuch changes as may be better imagined than exprefled. We 
fhall have occafion to fpeak of them in their feveral hiftories 
here enfuing ; only thus much may be faid here,- that, though 
they had embraced Chriftianity, yet they were all of them in- 
ected with the Arian herefy. ‘This did not, however, flacken 


/ ® Vide int! al. vol. ii, Pp. 191, & feq. 282, & feq. vol ii wee 
& 485, & feq. 42 eee q. vol. iii. p. 336, 


their 
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their zeal againft the heathenifh idolatry and fuperftition, Heathen- 

_ which had been introduced there by the Egyptians, Carthagi- i> idola- 
nians, Romans, and other nations, whofe temples, altars, fta- ‘ry abo- 
tues, Gc. they deftroyed where-ever they came, obliging all lifeed. 
that fell under their power to embrace their religion ; but 
both Sueves and Goths at length exchanged their Arianifm Arians 
for the ‘orthodox faith, the formier under the reign of their converted, 
king Ariamirus alias Theodemirus, and the latter under Rec- 
caredus, who made open profeffion of it upon his acceffion to 
the crown. Their example was followed by the nobles, 

-bifhops, and clergy ; and their confeffion of faith was prefented Their cone 

to the famed council of Toledo, where fome further regulations fz(for of 

were made, for the prefervation of orthodoxy, and for intro- faith. 

ducing a general conformity of worfhip. ‘This great change 

was fo much the more remarkable, confidering the tenaciouf- 

nefs of thofe nations for their old religion, as it was brought 

about without perfecution, or any other violent means. Upon 

the whole, it muft be owned, that the Goths made many 

excellent laws and regulations, for the better government in Excellent 

church and ftate. We {hall fpeak of them, in their hiftory, /aws, 

ina fubfequent chapter ; and fhall only mention here a famed 

liturgy peculiar to them, known by feveral names, fuch as, 

afficium Gothicum, Toletanum, and Mozarabicum (A), and 

fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by //dore, then 

bifhop of Hi/pal or Seville. This liturgy was confirmed by the 

Toletan council above-mentioned, tho’ the pope did not fuffer 

them to enjoy it long, before he obliged them to exchange it 
for the Roman, not without a long and ftrenuous oppofition Supprefed 
from the Goths, efpecially thofe of Catalonia, who fent anum- dy the 

_ ber of deputies to the council of Afantua, to expoftulate againft pope. 

fuch a forced innovation. Some extraordinary particulars we 

are told with relation to this fuccefslefs deputation, which, as 

they difplay the unfair intrigues and arbitrary fway of the Ro- 

nif court, as well as the fuperftitious praétices of thofe times, 

we fhall cive to our readers in the note (B). 


Liturgy. 


Ir 


the Roman. 


(A) So called from the name 
of Mozarabes, which they then 
gave to thofe : Chriftians, who 
were under the fubjection of the 
Saracens. 
 (B) The merit of thefe two 
liturgies, we are told, was to be 
decided by fingle combat; in 
which one champion was to fight 
for the Gothic, and the other. for 


They did fo; and 
the latter loft the battle ; but, the 
Roman party railing fome frefh 
chicane about it, it was again 
agreed to have it tried by fire. 
Accordingly both books were 
flung into the flames, from which 
the Gothic was preferved, and 
the other burnt. But fuch was 
the prevalence of the pope’s par- 

ty, 
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Governe- 


ment, 
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Ir is probable, that though the firft inhabitants of Spain 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firft fet- 


Jaws, &c. tling in it, as well as thofe of Gaul, Germany, and other Eu- 


ropean nations, yet, as. they came to increafe in number, and 


Variety of inlarge their territories, they {plit themfelves into a multiplicity 


them. 


of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. This was the cafe 
of the Gauls and Germans, when Cefar firft came amongft 
them, as we fhall fhew in due time ; and much more may we 
fappofe it to have been fo here, confidering the great variety 
of nations that came and fettled amongft them ; for it is more 
reafonable to fuppofe, that moft, if not all of them, brought 
and fettled their own laws and form of government, than that 
they fhould fubmit to that of the antient inhabitants, efpecially 
as many of the former came thither rather as conquerors, than 
colonies ; from all which muft neceflanly refult, not only a 
vaft variety, but likewife a conftant fluctuation, of them, as 
they pafled from one dominion to another, efpecially when 
they came under that of the Carthaginians, Romans, Goths, 


and Vandals (C). 


ty, as it was managed by his 
then legate, that the fynod of 
Leon decided afrefh in favour of 
the latter. The Gothic, how- 
ever, was far from being wholly 
fet afide. It was retained by 
feveral congregations, and by 
feven churches of Toledo, during 
a confiderable number of years. 
Neither did it lofe its credit by 
being difufed, fince even the 
famed cardinal Ximenes erected a 
chapel in that city, in which the 
divine worfhip was to be per- 
formed according to the Gothic 
or Mozabaric liturgy ; but, in the 
end, means were feund to get it 
condemned, and wholly fet afide, 
and with it the old character, in 
which it was written (1). 

This charaéter was not, how- 
ever, the old Runic, of which 
we fhall have occafion to fpeak 
in the German hiftory, as hath 
been affirmed by feveral authors; 
but the old Gothic, in which 


AFTER 


moft, if not all, books were 
written at that time in Spaz, and 
elfewhere ; and was near the 
fame with the old Roman, but of 
a coarfer mould; and was par- 
ticularly ufed in all the iigothifh 
dominions. 

(C) How they were governed 
under thofe conquerors, may be 
feen by their hiftory. One thing 
we muft, however, obferve here, 
with refpeét to the Romans; that 
it was their conftant policy, 
in their conquered dominions, to 
diftinguifh between thofe, that, 
through fear, or neceffity, had 
either fought their friendfhip 
and protection, or willingly fub- 
mitted to them; and thofe, who 
were fubdued by force of arms. 
The former of thefe they per- 
mitted to preferve their laws, and 
form of government; and only 
obliged them to pay a certain 
tribute, and to, fend a number of 
auxiliary forces, and perhaps to 


(1) De bre wid. Vaf. chron. fub ann. 737s Comece de gel. fr. Ximenii, lib.ii, @ 
al, Vide @ Capxow German, & Leddiard, verf. vol. it. p. 284, 
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| AFTER the expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, of Under the 
_ which we have given an account in their hiftory, and that of the Romans. 
Romans, Spain was governed by confuls, proconfuls, praetors, 
propreetors, and prafides, from that very time down to the reign 

of Tiberius, if not lower ; for we find L. Pi/o pretor of the Hi- 

ther Spain in his time, and a refcript of Adrian directed to the 

conful of Betica. ‘The prefides are mentioned likewife in 
fubfequent reigns ; but that title was of a more general figni- 

fication, and applied to the governors of every inferior pro- 

vince. However, it continued under the government of forty- 

fix emperors, from Augu/fus, who is faid to have finifhed the 
conqueft of it, to Honorius, in whofe reign the Romans were 

_ expelled by the Vandals, Alans, and Suevi. Under thefe em- Uxder the 
perors, who governed the empire after their own arbitrary will, Roman 
Spain was divided into two provinces; but foon after reduced ¢”er07’- 
into one, though under feveral governors, or /egati and tri- 
buni*, About the reign of Dioclefian and Maximinian, it be- 
gan to be governed by comites or counts ; and, if any of thefe 
were forced to be abfent from their jurifdiction, they left the 
care of it to fubftitutes, who were called vicaritz. And laftly, 
in the time of the Goths, thofe provinces, that were fubject to 
the Romans, were fet under government of duces and praefeéti. 
Under the Goths, they were governed by nineteen kings, du- 
ring the fpace of two hundred years, that is, from Athanaric, 
who began his reign in the year of Chrift 369. to Leovigild, 
ann. 569. The Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifido- 
rus, an hundred and feventy-feven years, that is, from Aer- 


Under the 
Goths, 


andSuevi. 


© Vol. xii. p. 318. vol. xviii. p. 54, et feq. ¢ Tacit. ann, 


Vide & Vas. chron. c. 13. 


quarter anumber of their troops ; 
but the others they forced to fub- 
mit wholly to the Roman laws 
and government: tho’, by the 
way, it muft be obferved, with 
refpect to the former, that if they 
gave the leaft umbrage to their 
pretended proteétors, they feldom 
failed of being ftripped of their 
privileges, and of being reduced 
to the flavifh ftate of the latter. 
This proved the cafe of the Spa- 
niards, who were forced, by de- 
grees, to fubmit, not only to the 
Roman yoke, but to their reli- 
gion, cuftoms, &c. and even to 


(2) Vide Aldrete, compend, bift. de Hifpania, 


their language (2). 

We find, however, in fome an- 
tient authors, the names of feve- 
ral petty kings of Spaz, both in 
the times of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, who governed in 
their feveral little kingdoms, and 
lived in peace with, and acknow- - 
leged them both, or paid fome 
tribute, perhaps, tothem; fuch 
as Mandonius, whom Livy calls 
king of the Llergetes, Amufius 
king of the Lacetani, Andubal 
mentioned by Polybius, and fome 
others; but to thefe the Romans 
only gave the title of regu/i. 


Mer ily 
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meric, A. C. 408. to Andeca, who was defeated and dethroned 
by Leovigild above-mentioned, who brought that kingdom’ 
under his fubjection 4. C. 581. In this lift of Suevian kings, 
there is a chafm of their names for an hundred years, from Re- 
mifmund, who infected that ‘kingdom with Artani/m, A.C 
464. to Théodemirus, who embraced the orthodox faith, the 
hiftorians not having thought them worthy to be recorded. 
The others are ten in number, including Reccaredus above-_ 
mentioned. Laftly, the united kingdoms of Goths and Suevi, 
which began at Reccaredus the fucceflor of Leovigild, and firft 
orthodox king of the Goths, 4. C. 568. lafted an hundred and 
twenty-feven years, that is, to 4. C. 713. when the Moors 
put an end to the kingdom, in the third year of Roderic, their’ 
feventeenth and laft king. oTeg 

Wuart laws the antient Spaniards originally had, or what 
new ones were impofed upon them by their conquerors, ‘we 
are left to guefs. Weare indeed told, that Hercules,-upon his 
coming thither, gave them a body of laws, fuch as he had 
brought from his own country, whether Egypt, ‘Tyre, or 
Greece; but what they were, we are wholly in ‘the datk 
about (D), yogis rit nd 


(D) If we may, however, of- ed; and their power was fuch, 


fer a conjeéture from what we 
read about their neighbours the 
Gauls, who had a multiplicity of 
governments, fome monarchical, 
fome ariftocratic, and fome even 
democratic ; and, of the former; 
fome limited, fome defpotic ; we 
may reafonably conclude, that 
every one of them had their 
own laws, and fuch as beft fuit- 
ed to their genius, intereft, and 
the fafety of the whole; but 
thefe do not appear to have ex- 
tended farther, than to the pre- 
fervation of each of their parti- 
cular forms of government: for, 
in other cafes, each of them had 
their grand council, to delibe- 
rate, enact, explain, and decide, 
according to the prefent emerg- 
ency, as they thought for the 
good of the community. By 
thefe, all controverfies between 
man’ and man, town and town, 
diftrit and diftrict, were adjudg- 


a 


that. even. their kings, where 

they had not made themfelves 

wholly abfolute, of which we, 
fcarce meet with any inftance,. 
were obliged to fubmit to their 

decifion, fave only, ‘that in all 

cafes, .where the plaintiff was 
not fatisfied with it, he had li- 

berty to challenge his adverfary, 
and to determine the affair by 

fingle combat. The fame was 

likewife done between city and 

city, diftri& and diftri&t, who ap- 

pointed one or more champions 

to appear for them, and the caufe 

was always adjudged to the'con- 

quering fide; for it was a con- 
ftant maxim amongtt all thofe 

antient nations, and more efpe- 

cially with the defcendents of the. 
Celtes, that Providence always 

interpofed in fuch cafes; and 

that, where-ever the victory fell, 

there was the fureft right. 


In 


% 
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_, In the art of war, and military difcipline, we fhall hereafter a/ewr 
_ have occafion to fhew, that the Gauls, Germans, and other and aif 
nations of Celtic extraét, were very deficient, trufting too <péze. 
much to their ftrength and bravery, and defpifing all other arts, 
and even defenfive weapons, as beneath a man of true courage ; 
but, in this refpeét, the Spaniards, though no lefs brave and 
ftout, had much the advantage of them ; and this was chiefly 
owing to their being fo early and fo frequently at-war with, 
and intermixed, and fudged by other warlike nations, from 
whom they received frefh and conftant improvements ; whereas 
the Gauis, and other northern nations, being fearcely known 
till after the coming in of the Romans, and having no other 
Wars to wage, except what they did amongft themfelves, one 
petty kingdom or commonwealth againft another, were quite 
ignorant of martial difcipline ; and even their weapons were 
fo clumfily made, and fo miferably tempered, that they often 
became ufelefs, before half the a¢tion was over. Ina word, 
their way of fighting was fo artlefs and rude, that, in many 
inftances, it gave a double advantage to the enemy, as we fhall 
fhew in the fequel. The Spaniards, on the contrary, had, Way of 
by their continual wars with fuch a variety of polite nations, Sighting. 
made themfelves matters of, and placed their chief confidence 
in, their expertnefs in every branch of the martial trade. Dio- 
dorus Siculus tells us ¢, that the Celtiberians had fuch an excel- Excellent 
lent way of tempering the fteel with which they made their eweapozs. 
weapons, that no fhield or helmet could refift them; and that 
they ufed them with equal dexterity both on horfeback and * 
foot, and alternately, if occafion required. He likewife com- 
‘mends them much for their extraordinary nimblenefs in giving 
or avoiding of blows ; and adds, that they ufed likewtfe the 
fame defenfive weapons that other nations did, fuch as the 
fhield, helmet, &c. And this is the reafon why the Romans The length 
were fo long in fubduing them, and fpent more years in the and difi- 
conqueft of this country, than Cz/ar did weeks, if we may culty of 
believe him, in the reduction of Gaul. In the former, they their con. 
were forced to proceed, as it were, inch by inch, againft a ¢uc/- 
ftout and warlike nation, that knew how to take every advan- 
tage of ground, fituation, difpofition, &c. In the other, every 
battle gained by Cz/ar (and thefe, by his own confeffion, were 
eafily obtained through this want of fkill) opened to him a 
way through whole provinces, who were glad to fubmit to him 
on ‘any tolerable terms. What increafes the wonder is, thar, 
at the coming in of the Romans, the Spaniards had fuftained 
fuch long and dreadful wars, efpecially juft before, againft the 
Carthaginians, that one might have expected them to have 


* Lib, ii. c. 1. 
been 
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been quite exhaufted of their ftrength ; and yet it is plain, they 
held out againft them near, if not quite, two hundred years, 
before they were intirely fubdued (E). We fhall conclude 
this article with a judicious remark, which has been long fince 
made, with refpeét to this conqueft of Spain; that though the 
Roman conquerors were always eager of taking the furname of 


' thofe nations they fubdued, fuch as Afiaticus, Africanus, Ger- 


manicus, &c. yet none of them, not even Auguflus Cafar, 
who is complimented by Livy with having put the finifhing | 
ftroke to it, nor any of his fucceflors, though moft of them 
ambitious enough of fuch high titles, ever took that of Hi/pa- 
nicus, [bericus, or any other that this country was called by. 

. Cecil. Metellus was the only one who aimed at it, and 
would fain have obtained that of Celtiberzcus ; but could not. 
This feems to argue the Romans to have been fo confcious of 
the vaft deal of blood and treafure, which it had coft them, 
more than any other, that they could fee no reafon for be- 


_ftowing any fuch honours upon them, and for which there 


might not have been the leaft pretence, had the Spaniards 
been united into one common intereft, inftead of being divided 
into fo many governments, and under fo many heads ; for this, 
after all, will be found the main caufe of their falling under 
the Roman yoke. 27h 


(E) Since then we find there 
was a conftant neceflity to keepa 
numerous army, and a watchful 
eye over them, and even quite to 
difarm whole provinces, ‘to hold 
them under a tyranny, whilft 
many thoufands, thinking it 
fhameful and infupportable, pre- 
ferred a voluntary death to fuch 
a flavi‘h late ; fo dreadfully ab- 
jeét did it appear to that fierce 
and warlike nation, fays Livy, 
to live without arms (3). And 
indeed what Valerius Maximus 
fays of the Ce/tiberians, or Spa- 
niards, was common to all the 
Celtic nation, and their defcend- 
ents, That they efteemed no- 
thing fo glorious, as to die with 
their {word in hand, and in de- 


fence of their liberty. We fhall_ 


fee many pregnant inftances of 


(3) De bell. Mac, lid, iv. 


this noble fpirit in fome fubfe- 
quent chapters. Even by - the 
confeflion of fome of their own 
authors, the victories, which they 
gained over them, often coit 
them fo dear, that they deferved 
nothing lefs than fuch a pompous 
name (4) ; and many a triumph 
they have celebrated over them, 
which, had it had its due, would 
have been turned into a doleful 
mourning for a bloody and fig- 
nal defeat. Thus much, we 
think, is incumbent on an im- 
partial author to fay, in juftice 
to any brave conquered people, 
though it be much more common 
now-a-days to fee them treatec 
with the {ame contemptand diffe. 
gard by modern writers, as they 
were wont to be by their lordly 
conquerors. 


(4) L. Flor, lib. iis 
Hov 
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S How foon arts and fciences began to flourifh in Spain, can Learning, 
only be gueffed at. That they had an excellent genius for @rts, and 
them, is evident from the great number of excellent men it /ciences. 
has produced, of which we fhall mention only three of the : 
-moft illuftrious ; to wit, the famed ftoic philofopher Seneca, 

who wasa native of Corduba ; the learned orator Quintilian ; 

and the great cofmographer Pomponius Mela, often quoted 
through this work: and though we find other European na- 

tions very flow and late in cultivating them, fuch as the Gauls, 
Germans, and others, who affeGted a fingular contempt for 

them, as unfuitable to, and unworthy of, their martial ge- 

nius 5 yet, confidering the vaft concourfe of foreign nations 

into this kingdom, their excellent fituation for trade and com- 

Merce, the great quantities and variety of metals which it af- 

forded, it is very reafonable to fuppofe, that they began to en- 

courage them much earlier than any of their neighbours ; and 

it feems indeed almoft impoffible they could have fubfifted 

without them, confidering the continued invafions they were 

expofed to, and the many enemies they were forced to make 

head againft. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if we may be- Their ear- 
lieve Strabs, began early to flourifh heref ; for he tells us, 4 progrefs 
that the Turdetani, a people of Betica, were become very 2# Spain. 
famous for them, and were poffefled of a vaft number of vo- 

lumes of great antiquity, and bodies of laws written in verfe, 

and other pieces of poetry of above fix thoufand years ftanding ; 

which laft, however exaggerated, doth at. leaft fhew, that 

there was fome foundation for their pretence of having been 

satly encouragers of feveral ‘kinds of it: and this is further 
confirmed by feveral other antient authors, particularly one of 

heir own nation g, but more manifeftly by what Pliny tells 

is ® of one Lartius Licinius, a private perfon, who made no 

lificulty to give an immenfe fum, no lefs than forty thoufand 

wummi, fora book of Pliny II.’s commentaries. ; 

We make no fcruple to affirm, that the original language of Their lan- 
pain was the old Celtic, of which we have given fome account £#28% the 
n a former volume i, and fhall have occafion to {peak further od Celtic. 
# in the next chapter ; for, whether we fuppofe, with the ge- 
erality of Spanifh authors, that Tubal came thither by fea, 
nd peopled that country, or, as we have elfewhere hinted, 
hat the Ce/tes, or defcendents of Gomer his eldeft brother, 
avead themfelves thither by gradual migrations, the cafe will 
e much the fame in this particular ; becaufe, on the fuppofi- 
ion of the former hypothetis, Tusa/ and Gomer parting fo foon 


£ Lib. iit. & Pomp, Meza, Six. Iran. Cotumer. Mar- 
tau. Lucan. & al. plur. 4 Epift. lib. iii, SevOls Vi. 
; 30, & feq. 


after 
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after the flood, their language muft have been the fame; that 
is, the Tubalians, or, as they are called by others, Cetubales, 
and the Gomerians, muft have carried the fame language into 
thofe countries where they fettled, whether we call it by the 
name of the one, or of the other; with this difference only, 
that it muft have been much purer, and nearer that of the an- 
tediluvian patriarchs, whether that was the Hebrew, or any 
other ; concerning which we fhall not here repeat what we 
faid on the fubjeét at the entrance of this work *. But as that 
Berofian account is now, by moft learned men (except the 
Spaniards, who are fond of their own antiquity beyond other 
nations), rejected as fabulous, we have ventured here, and 
elfewhere, to afcribe the firft peopling of Spain to the Celtes, 
or defcendents of Gomer (F); for if we allow the Celtes 


"Voli. p. 


(F) What confirms this hypo- 
thefis ftill more, is, that their 
antient language, as it is ftill 
preferved in fome parts of Spain, 
appears to be much the fame with 
that which is {poken by ourWe//, 
who are defcended from Gomer, 
and retain ftill their paternal 
name of Gomeraz, and call their 
own language Gomraeg, as we 
have fhewn .in their hiftory, 
quoted a little higher. We like- 
wife there took notice of the 
vaft affinity there is between it 
and the antient Hebrew ; info- 
much that to thofe, who are 
matters of both, they plainly ap- 
pear to be only dialects of the 
fame tongue ; or, to fpeak, per- 
haps, ‘more properly, the Ce/tic, 
or language of the defcendents 
of Gomer, is a diale&t of the He- 
brew, or language of Noah. 
And hence the modern Spani/h, 
as it is now fpeken throughout 
that country, will afford us a 
new proof of what we have ad- 
vanced on this head. Many 
learned men have obferved, that 
it retains a great number of 
names, words, and, we might 


to 
346, et feq. 


add, idioms too, which to them 
plainly appeared to be of He- 
brew extract, but have been at a 
lofs how to account for it. 

It is abfurd to fuppofe, that 
they were brought thither by the 
Fews, who fled from their coun- 
try, whilft Nabuchadnexzar was 
laying it wafte; and came and 
fettled there, as fome have ima- 
gined; for that nation is rather 
famed for .lofing their tongue, 
than preferving it; much lefs 
for propagating it in any coun- 
try they come to. 

This made Aldrete to think 
thofe words to be of Arabic, and 
not of Hebrew extract, and to be 
of no longer date than the com, 
ing in of the Moors (5).. Hac 
that learned author had recourfe 
to the old language, which is ftil’ 
kept in fome parts of Bi/cay 
Navarre, and Catalonia, he 
would have found fuch a vaf 
number of them, as would hav: 
convinced him, that they muf 
be a great many centuries olde. 
than the coming in of th 
Moors: and, had he known any 
thing of the affinity there is be 


(5) Antegued. de Hifpan. libsiie oo 8. 
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' to have been either the firft, or even fome of the firft, inhabit- 
ants of Spain, there will be the lefs wonder there fhould be 
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Fill found, in the modern language of that country, {uch pri- 


‘itive words, notwithftanding the length of time, and va- 


rious changes, it may have undergone, fince it is no more than [is con 
what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low Dutch, formity 
and ether northern languages, but even in the French, the awirh other 
fartheft removed, and ftrangelieft altered, from the old Gauli/h, languages, 
or Geltic. We may add, that the modern Spani/h preferves whence. 


_ more of the mafculine grandeur, beauty, and energy, of the 


old Celtic, than any other in EZurcpe. The fame may be faid Beaveen 
of the Spani/h nation, with refpe& to the antient Celtic gran- #he Celtes 
deur and majefty ; and we may fafely add, of their pride, and axd Spa- 
fingular contempt not only for trade, commerce, manu- niards, 
factures, and the like, but even for agriculture, which they 

looked upon as below their dignity and martial genius; and 
therefore turned them over, as much as they could, to their 

flaves, as we fhall thew when we come to fpeak of the Gauls, 

in the next chapter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have The Latin 
been at firft, it muft have fuffered great changes under thofe introduced 
different nations, by whom this country was fubdued : but the dy the 
greateft of all was under the Romans; for thefe made it their Romans 
conftant bufinefs to introduce theirs into every country that 
fell under their yoke, at firft, by founding fchools, and even 
univerfities, where youth might, with the Latin tongue and 
character, be taught the arts and fciences, which was no fmadl 
inducement to infpire them with a fondnefs for it; and, where 
that failed, then more forcible means were ufed: fo that, in 
time, almoft the whole kingdom came to fpeak it as their 
mother-tongue, except thofe few tribes of the antient inhabit- 
ants, who, perhaps, like our /Yel//h here, fled into their 


tween the Hebrew and the Ce/tic, 
he would have eafily concluded, 
that all thofe words and idioms 
in the modern Spani/h muft have 
come from the latter, and not 
from the former ; which would 
have removed all the difficulty, 
without having recourfe to the 
Arabic. 

What feems to have mifled 


‘him into this notion, is, that 


there is likewife a great con- 

formity between this laft lan- 

guage and the Celtic : hence that 
Vor. XVI 


furprifing number of words and 
idioms common to the High 
Dutch and Arabic, which has 
puzzled fo many critics, and 
cannot be otherwife accounted 
for, than by fuppofing them te 
be of Ce/tic original, which, like 
the old 4ratic, was, as we hint- 
ed a little higher, a dialect, or, 
as fome choofe rather to fuppofe 
it, both the Hebrew, and they, 
were dialects of the original 
tongue. 


Kk moun- 
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mountainous countries, where they could not be conquered, 


and retained their original one. mre 5 aii 
Txe Latin continued no longer there than to the coming in 


of the Goths and Vandals, under whom it began by degrees to 


Gothsand dwindle from its purity, as it did in Gaul, Italy, and other 
Vandals. parts, where thofe barbarous nations, as they were called, got 


Their 


writing. 


any dominion ; and to adopt their barbarifms, and to degene- 
rate into the ftate in which we fee it now. And here it muft be 
obferved, with refpeét to the Spanifh, that it has fuffered the 
leaft corruption, and retains more of the antient Latin, of any 
in Europe. "This makes us think, that it did not receive any 
confiderable alteration under the A4cors; otherwife it muft 
have deviated much more from it than it aétually doth. Be- 
fides, it is not likely, whatever A/drete might infer from his 
fanfied ‘words and idioms of Arabic extract, that Spaniards, 
fond as they ever were of their old ways, would have adopted 
any thing from a nation, which could not but be hateful to 
them, as invaders and conquerors; and much more fo, on ac- 
count of their religion. : nity ; 

From what we lately quoted out of Strabo, it is plain, the 
antient Spaniards mutt have admitted writing. amongft them 
many ages before either the Gauls, Germans, or any others of 
Celtic extract; fince thefe, as fhall_ be fhewn in due place, 
made it a religious maxim to commit nothing to writing, either 
of their hiftory, learning, or religion, but contented them- 
felves with preferving them in proper poems; which their 
druids and bards learned by heart, and tranfmitted in the fame 
way to their difciples. But it is more than probable, that the 
former were, in fome meafure, forced to it by fome of thofe 
many nations under whofe dominion they paffed from time to 
time, fuch efpecially as the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. But which of thofe different cha- 
racters was firft adopted, or became moft in vogue, we can- 
not pretend to fay; only that, from the coming of the Romans, 
their letters, as well as language, drove out all the reft, and 
were in ufe till their expulfion, when the old Gothic, of which — 
we gave an account at the beginning of this feétion, took 


place (G). 


(G) This laft, though far in- 
ferior to the Roman in beauty, 
and more tiring to the eyes, con- 
tinued in fuch vogue throughout 
Europe, from the coming of the 
Goths, downwards, that all church, 
divinity, and law-books,. were 


written, and (even Tong after. 
the invention of printing, and 
reviving of the old Roman) were. 
printed in it. We have feen 
there why and how it was at 
length condemned and fet afide. 


Ty 
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Ir will not be amifs here to take notice of an odd way, 47 odd 
¥ which the Spaniards of old had of computing of time, and ay of 
_ which was peculiar to that nation. It took its rife in the reign computing 
_ of Cafar Auguftus, prevailed all over Spain, and was not abo- #7” 
4 hithed till after the middle of the thirteerith century ; that is, Spain, 
— firft in Arragon, by Peter IV. A. D. i358. in Ca/tile, by. 
king Fobn, an. 1383. and in Portugal, by Fohn I. an. 1415. 
This way was, to reckon the years by ras, or rather from 
the era, as they called it, without any other explanation, in- 
+ ftead of computing from the creation, flood, birth of Chrift, 
_ or any other remarkable epoch ; and this was ufed, not only Whence, 
in their profane, but, what is {till more furprifing, in their and when 
ecclefiaftic records. So that it has puzzled the learned not a *”” adaceds 
_ little, at firft, to fix the point of time of thiszera, and to find 
_ out a tolerable etymon for that word thus ufed. It fall fuf- 
c fice to fay here, that they are all agreed on one point; to wit, 
that the zra commenced in Augu/ffus’s time; fome add, 
that it was inftituted in honour of him; but they differ about 
the number of years which it preceded the birth of Chrift. 
Some reckon it but barely twenty-fix years; and think thofe 
highly miftaken who give it any more !. Others think it be- 
gan on the year in which that prince ordered the world to be 
taxed, as the evangelift words it; and that it was called era Why called 
from the 23, or copper coin, which was exacted by that de- era. 
cree, Some carry it higher, to fifty-two years before Chrift, 
which was, according to them, the year in which Fulus Ce- 
far was killed, and Augu/tus fucceeded him». The righteit 
of them, in our opinion, are thofe who deduct the firft four 
years out of that emperor’s reign, becaufe, as he was then but 
one of the triumvirs, it is not likely the Spaniards fhould have 
__ begun fo foon to compliment him with this new computation ; 
and confequently think, that it did not take place till the fifth 
year of his triumvirate, when that country, together with Gaul, 
and fome other provinces, fell to his lot ; and that was, accord- 
ingto Ufher, forty years before the birth of Chrift. As for the 
original of the word, thofe that do not like that we mentioned 
above, which is that of //dore bifhop of Seville ©, will be lefs 
pleafed with fome others, which Spani/h critics have fetched 
ftill farther. That of Vafeus, who thinks that zra was a mark 
ftamped on the coin, to fhew the value of it; and that of Re- 
fendius, who afirms that era was nothing elfe but a term to 
fignify a computation, or computed number; would appear 
moft probable.to us, if they were backed with any good au- 
thority ?. 


1 Gerunp. paralipom, Hifpan. lib. x. in fin. m Jdem ibid. 
ex Ifidor. ®. Vide Vaser chronic. c. 22, ° Epift. ad 
Vaf. apud eund. bid. / P Jidem ibid, 
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THe education of their children in antient days chiefly 
confifted in training them up to martial deeds, ufing them to 
fuch food and exercifes, as tended to make them ftrong and 


_ robuft, active and nimble; in infpiring them with a love of 


liberty, and a contempt of death. Thefe principles were fo 
ftrongly inculcated into them from their infancy, and fo care- 
fully riveted in them both by precept and example, as they. 
grew up, as well as by the hopes of a glorious future life to 
the bold and brave, and of mifery and ignominy to the bafe 
and cowardly, that the whole nation feemed unanimoufly to 
prefer death before flavery ; and looked upon it as the moft 
glorious of all bleffings to die fighting in defence of their 
country. Even their women, by being obliged to train up, 
their children in this martial way, contraéted fuch an habit of 
bravery, that they feldom or never failed of fhewing fome 
fignal examples of it to them, as often as an opportunity of- 
fered itfelf. But we fhall defer fpeaking more particularly on 
this head, till the next chapter, where we fhall fingle out fe- 
veral inftances of this native valour, in thefe and other Celtir 
nations, even in thofe of the fofter fex, and tender years. 

We have already obferved, that this country was not only 
excellently fituate for trade and commerce, but abounded with 
{uch commodities, efpecially filver, as invited all the trading 
nations of Europe, Afia, and Africa, to come thither for 
them, to fettle among them, and even to fubdue them ; in- 
fomuch that fcarce any kingdom under heaven ever pafled 
through fo many different dominions as this. Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, Tyrians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, 
Germans, Goths, Vandals, Moors, and many others, have had 
their particular fettlements in it ; and the greateft part of them, 
if not all, have held it, or at leaft fome confiderable fhare of: 
it, under their {ubjection, promoted the trade and navigation. 
of it, founded great and opulent cities, and contributed to- 
wards the enriching of it (H). Lag 

To 


(H) What condition the coun- 


try was in, before thofe ftrange: 


nations came into it, we dare not 
fay ; though, if we were to be- 
lieve one half of what the Spa- 
nifo hiftorians have written on 
this head, it muft have been ina 
more flourifhing condition than 
any other; fince we are told by 
them, that, even before the com- 


(6) Vide inter al. Gerund, ubi fupra, lib. ie Garfi de academ. 
urb, Hifpan, Yaraph, de orig. &§c reg, Hifpan, Val. chronig, 


ing of Hercules, it had a great’ 
number of rich and ftately towns 
and cities, and thefe of great an- 
tiquity too (6): and this feems, 
in fome meafure, confirmed b 

antient writers, fuch as Strabo, 
Fuftin, Diodorus Siculus, Pompa- 
nius Mela, and others; and in- 
deed, if they really had fuch a. 
fucceifion as we are going to give 


Hifp. Nomenclat- 
& al, plur. : 
in * 


— 


i 


a 


5 


‘al 


_thofe of pride, cruelty, fuperftition, and lazinefs, 


- and others ; 


_ emperors preferred them to other nations, 
_ guard. They were fober, 
_ jealous of their honour, 
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; 


To clofe up the charaéter of the antient Spaniards, 


were brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
high degree 
after their being conquered by the Romans, feveral of thofe 
to be their life- 
frugal, patient under hardfhips, 
and, till a few centuries paft, rather 
defirous, as much as they could, to preferve their own terri- 
tories, than to go in fearch of new ones abroad. As for the 
Vices they had in common with all others of Celtic extract, 
are juftly 
Germans, 


laid to their charge, as well as to that of the Gauls, 
but it doth not appear, that they imitated them 


in their fumptuous banquets, much lefs in their exceffive fond- 


nefs for ftrong liquors; on the contrary, they are famed for 
their averfion to them, by which they preferved themfelves 
from fuch bloody quarrels, as were the natural confequence 


_ of thofe drunken revels, which we find to have been fo in- 


they General 
poffefled all the virtues of the old Celtic nation, and inherited character 
fewer of their vices than any others of their defcendents 3 they othe an- 

and hofpitable to an “#¢?# Spa- 
3 and fo famed for their faithfulnefs, that, even niatds. 


dulged among their neighbours, 


with the wort effects. 


in the next fection, of long-lived 
and opulent monarchs, from Txz- 
bal the grandfon of Noah to Ge- 
ryon, whom that hero overcame, 
there would be no room to doubt 
of the truth of fuch antient cities 
having been built before his time. 
But the misfortune is, that there 
is no other authority for thofe 
reigns, than that of Bero/us, who, 
as we fhall fhew in the fequel, is 
juftly looked upon now as a fa- 
-bulous author, and that what the 


ae eee es 


and were commonly attended 


Greek and Roman authors men- 
tioned above have faid of the 
pretended antiquity of thofe ci- 
ties, and their founders, was, in 
all likelihood, taken upon truft 
from the Spaniards themfelves, 
who appear plainly enough to 
have been as fond of indulging 
this paffion for antiquity, as ever 
the Greeks, or any other of their 
neighbours ; but of this we muft 
leave every reader to judge for 
himfelf. 


Ill. 


The Origin, Antiquity, and Chronology, of the antient 
. Spaniards, 


Wet have, in feveral parts of this work a 


| SORE ona wit SOM 4, & feq. & alibi 
pafim. . 
° Kk3 ents 


» proceeded on the Spain, its 
| moft probable hypothefis, ‘founded on the teftimony of fr? inha- 
the beft and moft antient authors, that the Ce/tes, the defcend- bitants. 


\ 
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ents of Gomer the eldeft fon of Faphet>, were the firft that 
peopled Europe, at leaft as far as the Danube and Rhine, and 
even beyond. Whether this was done by gradual migrations 
from the place of their difperfion after, the flood, or by colo- 
nies brought thither by fea, will, we think, be more properly 
inquired into inthe next chapter, where we fhall {peak of the 
Gauls the immediate defcendents of thofe Celtes ; and where 
we fhall fhew, from the beft antient teftimonies, that 'thefe 
were, from the earlieft times, found fettled in every part of 
it, and even in this of Spain, notwithftanding its being fur- 
rounded on, three fides by the fea, and on the other by the 
Pyrenees, before any nation that intermingled afterwards 
among them, of whom we have given an account in the firft 
fe&tion of this chapter, and fhall have further occafion to fpeak 
at the entrance of the next. According to this hypothefis, it 
will be impoffible to guefs, about what time either this, or any 
other country of Europe, were peopled by them, or which of 
them hath the preference in point of antientnefs before. the 
reft, or even to affert any thing of this.country before the 
coming of Hercules into it. 

Bur the Spaniards, ever fond of their own antiquity, hav- 
ing once adopted the fabulous Bero/us, have fetched their origir 
from another fpring, namely, from Tubal, the fifth fon o 
‘Faphet 4, whom that author affirms to have come into, anc 
reigned in Spain from the year of the flood 143. to 258.” anc 
from whom they pretend to derive a regular feries of long 
winded monarchs, down to the three Geryons, who were kille< 
by the Egyptian Hercules, to fay nothing of a much longe 
one, which they likewife draw from this laft hero, and fom 
other newcomers from Lzbya, down to the time in which they 
allow the Celtes to have made their firft entrance into Spain 
to wit, in the year of the flood 1350. So that, according t 
thefe authors, Spain had been a monarchy, and had lafted on 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-fix years before the comin 
of the CGeltes into it ©. This account, how fabulous foeves 
not only with regard .to Tubal’s reign, and of his pretende 
fucceffors, but likewife, in fome meafure, with regard to thot 
of Hercules, as it is not only adapted by all the Spani/p autho: 

Berofian in general, but likewife by all the followers of Berofus, w 
liftoftbeir thall be obliged, before we go further, to give our readers 
kings. compendious fketch of it,’ efpecially as we have all along i 

b Genef.x.2, ° © Seét, 3, and 4. of chap. 25. ¢ ‘Gene 

ubi fupra. © Vide inter al. Garisay. compend. hift. Hifpa: 


lip. iv. ¢. 4, & feq. Vas. chron. Hifpan. c. 10, fub an. diluv, 135: 
Gerunp, paralip. Hifp. Sanr. Marianna, etal. mult. 


th 
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this work given an account of the fabulous, as. well as the 
- more certain, part of the hiftory of each nation. 


4 Spain (A), in the 134th year of the flood, and reigned there 
_ to the year 258. during which interval Noah, called by pro- 
; fane authors anus, came thither, and built two cities, the 
one of which he called, from his own name, Neela in Galicia, 
_ and the other Noega in Affuria, and which, to this day, re- 
_ tains that of Navia. 


528 


8 Tusat,.having received his grand{ather’s bleffing, came, Tubal, or 
_ according to thefe hiftorians, and fettled in fome part of Thubal, 


ra 


2. IseRus, the fon of Tubal, who began his reign in the Iberus. 


_ year of the flood 258. reigned thirty-feven years, that is, to 
the year 295. From him our authors pretend, that the river 
_ Lberus, from which Spain was called Iberia, had its name. We 
- have elfewhere given a‘much more probable etymon of thefe 
_two names‘. He was fucceeded by his fon, 


3. Inusepa, by fome called Fuballa, and Fubalda, who Idubeda. 


reigned fixty-four years, gave name to the famed Jdubedegn 
mountains, peopled the province of Briga, now Risla, and 
called it by that name from, 


4. Brico, his fon and fucceflor (B), who reigned fifty- Brigo. 


two years, and left the kingdom to his fon, 
5. Tacus, 
£ See before, vol. vi. p. 6. & feq. & note. 


(A) This Berofan fable they bulous founder of that notion 
think fufficiently backed by what (3). 
we read in Fofephus (1), who However, thefe partial ones, 
makes Fubal, or Thubal, as he who have adopted it, have built 
is called, to have peopled Spaiz ; many other conjectural {chemes 
and by St. Ferom’s comment on upon it ; fuch as the place where 
the prophets Yaah and Exekiel, he landed, fettled, &c. the fy- 
where he underftands by Tuba] ftem of religion, laws, €’c. he 
either Italy or Spain; but this, left with them, and the like; in- 
at moft, will only prove, that fomuch that they affirm, that his 
fome of that patriarch’s pofteri- defcendents ftriftly adhered to 
‘ty came and peopled this coun- »the precepts given to Noah by 
try, or perhaps came and fettled Gop, and preferved themfelves 
in fome part of it; but not, that free from idolatry, polytheifm, 
he came thither himfelf, and and all the heathenifh fupertti- 
founded a monarchy in it; which — tion, till Hercules brought thofe 
has been fufficiently explodedin plagues from Egypt, and infected 
fome former parts of this work Spain with them. 
(2), and by the generality of au- (B) From him the Briones, or 
_ thors, who have confuted the fa- Brigones, fituate along the long 


i 1) Antig, lib.i. c. 3. (2) See before, vol.i. p. 277, & feq. vol. vi. p. 4, 
a . 3 ; Water Raleigh, hift, Perizon. 
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5. Tacus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the 


river Zagus, and was fucceeded by his fon, v9 enti 
6. BorTus, from whom the river Betis, and the province 


the laft of of Betia or Betica, formerly Turdetania, and fince Andalufia, 


Tubal’s 


Line. 


Geryon. 


had their names. He is faid to have been furnamed Turdera- 
nus, on account of his introducing, as well as encouraging, 
learning. . ; é 
7. Geryon, an African or Libyan, of a gigantic ftature, 
and a bloody tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the 
flood 514. and reigned, according to fome, twenty-five, and 
thirty-four years, according to others &. Againft him came 
Offris, or, as he is called by others, Dionyfius, king of £ Ey pts 
with a powerful army, defeated and killed the tyrant (C), and 
divided his kingdom between his three fons, commonly called 
the three Geryons, after having firft exated a ftriét promife from 


& Conf. Garipay,compend. Vas. chron. Hifp. fub an, diluvii 


g14. 


ridge of Idubedean mountains, 
are afirmed, by the Nawarrean 
hiftorians, to have been named, 
as well as the city of Cantabria, 
antiently, according to them, 
Cantabriga ; whilft the Caftel- 
lani derive both from the Gal/i 
Bracati, who came and fettled 
there. 

(C) This Geryox was alfo-call- 
ed Deabus, and is farnamed, by 
the Greeks, Chryfco, on account 
of the vait wealth which he had 
gotten by his plunders and rob- 
beries. He is faid to have brought 
over anumber of wild or Scenite 
Arabs, and. to have been the 
founder of the city of Girona, 
Diodorus Siculus (4) makes him 
the fon of Chry/dor, or the golden 
fword, the fon of Medufa. From 
his defeat is fuppofed to have 
{prung the fable of Hercules’s 
overcoming him, and carrying 
his oxen away, fpoken of in a 


(4) Lib. ix.c. 4, Fide & Aldrete 
before, val. vi. p, 161, fub aot. 
ii. Phin. lib. iv. c. 22 
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arlue. 53.9. 


2 var, antiouedad. lib, iv, 9. 18% 
(6) Haft. lib, xliv. 


: (8) De ge. Alex; Mag. lib. tis - 
rundenf. paralipem, lib. ii, Ani. Nebrigenf. & al, a 


former volume (5). Fu/fiz, in- 
deed, makes mention of him, 
and of his vaft herds of cattle 
(6) 3 but Strabo and Pliny look 
upon the whole as a mere fable 
(7)3 and 4rrian’ further affirms 
(8), that there never was fuch a 
king as Geryon in Spain. Ari ftotle 
fays, that Hercules (whom even 
fome Spanif>- authors affirm to 
have been, not the Egyptian, but 
the Greck one, and fon of TFupiter 
(9) by Alcmena), had been en- 
ticed over into Spain by the rich- 
nefs of its inhabitants; whence 
a law is pretended to have been 
enacted amongit them, forbid- 
ding the ufe or poffefion of fil- 
ver, which was ftillin force fome 
time after the coming thither of 
the Carthaginians (1). Somethin 
like this law was likewife among 
fome of the antient Gauls, of 
which we fhall fpeak in the 
next chapter. : 


(5) See 
(7) Strab. lib, 
(9) Vide Ge- 
(1) Vafes chronic. feb ax. 


them, 
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them, that they would reign amicably, and abftain from thofe 
plunders, ravages, and cruelties, for which he had fo juftly 
punifhed their father. 

8. THREE Geryons, faid to have been all of one birth, and Geryons. 
the laft of the Geryonic race, reigned with fuch furprifing con- 
cord, that they are thought to have given birth to the fable that 
reprefents them with a threefold body. Thefe being fuppofed 
to have had an hand in the death of Ofiris, in revenge of that 
of their father, Hercules his fon brought a great army from 
Egypt, overcame and flew them, one after another, in fingle 
combat. It is faid, that the columns between the Carpean 
and Abylean mountains were fet up in memory of this ex- 
ploit. They had: reigned, according to our authors, near 
forty years, when they received this overthrow, and were bu- 
ried in the ifle of Gades». Hercules, who did not come fo 
much to conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world from 
tyrants and robbers, had no fooner overcome the three Gery- 
ons, than he made ready to pafs into /taly, and left the go- 
vernment of Spain to his fon, 

g. Hispat (D), who built the city of that name, now Hifpal. 
called Seville, which was afterwards rebuilt and beautified by 
Cafar: and from Hifpal began a new fucceffion of Spanish 
kings. He is faid to have reigned feventeen years, and to have 
left his kingdom to his fon, 

ro. Hispan, or Hifpanus, from whom the Country took Hifpan. 
its name, which it hath preferved ever fince. He began his 
reign in the year of the flood 607. and reigned thirty-one 
years, and is affirmed to have been a noble and magnifient 
prince (E), and to have made the city of Gades his chief re- 
dence 4. 
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11. HERCULES, © 


» Garrpay, ubi fup. lib.iv.c. 12, adfin, i Id, ib. in fin. ¢. 14. 


(D) In this expedition it is 
pretended, that our Egyptian hero 
introduced the idolatry and fu- 
perftition of his country; to 
which another author adds the 

loody rite of offering up human 
vidtims (2). 

He had likewife two favourite 
companions with him, the one 
named Zacyathus, and the other 
Baleon; the former of whom 
gave his name to the famed city 


(2) LaGan. lib. i. ¢. 210 
(4) Luc, Flor, lid. ix. 


of Zacynthum, fice Saguntum 
(3) 3 and the other to the Bal- 
aric iflands, now Majorca and 
Minorca (4). 

Another antient author, who 
was a Spaniard by birth, adds, 
that the Zyrians built a ftately 
temple to this Hercules, which 
became famous both for its anti- 
quity and vait treafures (5). 

(E) To him fome antient au- 
thors have falfly afcribed, among 


" (3) Vide Hieronym. procem. in epift, ad Galat. 
(5) P, Mela, de fit. orb, {iby tii es Q 


other 
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Hercules. 


Hefperus. 


Atlas. 


Orus, 


Sicanus. 
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HERCULES, hearing of his grandfon Hi/pan’s death, returned 
into Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639.’ 
to 658. Being grown very old, he bequeathed the Spanifh 
kingdom to Hefperus, one of his Captains and companions, 


and died, and was buried at Gades, or Caliz, where that ftately’ 


monumerit was erected to him, which we mentioned in a late 
note, and which became in high veneration, not only among 


the Spaniards, but was reforted to by moft nations of Europe,’ 


Afia, and Afric. 

11. Hesperus, from whom both Spain and Italy were 
called He/peria, but the former, by way of diftinGtion, He- 
Jperia Magna, and his brother 4tlas, furnamed Italus, had 
accompanied Hercules in all his excurfions and conquetts. 
Upon the death of that hero, Hefperus caufed himfelf to be 
proclaimed his fucceffor, as by his willand appointment. /¢- 
fas, who is fuppofed to have been left in Italy, upon the return 
of the other two into Spainy came thither alfo himfelf, and 
drove him out of his kingdom, in the year of the flood 66g. 
after he had reigned there eleven years. ; 

12. ATLAs, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is faid 
to have returned into Jtaly, in order to drive his brother thence 
alfo; for, it feems, that fugitive prince was fled thither, and: 
was fo well received, as to give him new caufe of jealoufy. 
Upon his departure, he left the kingdom to his fon, 

13, Orus, or Sicorus (F), who reigned forty-five years. 
He gave his name to the river Sicoris, now Segre, which falls 
into the Lberus, or Ebro 3 and was fucceeded by his fon, 

14. SICANUs, who had followed him from Italy into Spain; 
a prince faid to have been liberal and magnanimous. He gave 
name to the river Anas, now Ana, and reigned thirty-two years; 
during which he is faid to have carried his fuccefsful arms into 
ftaly and Sicily, which was from him called Sicania, as it had 
been before Trinacria, and fince Szcély, from his fueceflor, 


other fumptuous works, the a- and Siceleus, it is fuppofed, that 
queduct of Segovia, which was their proper names were Orxs, 
built by the emperor Trajan, and Anus, and Eleus; and that the 
the Pharus or famed tower of Sic Was a titular prenomen ; and 
Corumna, a maritim city inGa- this is further proved by Azus 
licta, which was ereéted in Ay- giving his namé to the river 
gufius’s time (6). Ana, and Eleus to that of Elea 
(F) From this, and the two (7). 
following princes names, Sicanus 


(9) Vide Flr, Vaf. chronic. Garic. & al. ubt fupra, Idem ibid. ¢. 2a. 
Vids Ait, Nebrig. bift, reg. cathol, Val, cbronice lub an, diluv, ae GF als - 


15. SICE- 


3 


2imeou--. 
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15. SICELEUS fucceeded his father, and reigned forty-four Siceleus. 
years; during which he is faid to have pafled over into Jtaly, 
and performed very great feats, and to have affifted Ja/ius, the 
4 grandfon of Atlas, by Electra his daughter, who was then at 
: high wars with Dardanus, about the fucceffion to certain {tates 
in that country. In this prince’s reign the Deucalian flood is 
faid to have happened ; and that Mofes was then likewife per- 
forming his wonders before the hardened king of Egypt. 
16. SICELEUS was fucceeded by his fon Lujus, who had Lufus. 
accompanied him in his wars in Italy. He is faid to have been 
a brave prince, but vaftly addicted to the heathenifh fuperfti- 
tions that then prevailed. Some attribute the peopling of Lw- 
fitania, now Portugal, to him ; others to Lufus, a chieftain 
and companion of Bacchus, as we lately hinted. Lufus reigned 
thirty years, and was fucceeded by, 
17. Uxus, or Sic-Ulus, whom fome make the fon of Lu- Ulus. 
fus, others of Atlas. He was fo warlike a prince, and kept 
fuch vaft armies and fleets, that he was called the fon of Nep- 
tune. He pafled over into Italy, to aflift thofe Spani/h colonies 
that had been fettled there by Atlas, reprefled their enemies 
there, peopled fome countries in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
built fome cities, and particularly the famed caftle of Al/ino : 
thence he pafled into Svcily, to afitt thofe Spani/h colonies, 
which his predeceffors had fixed there, and who, it feems, 
were fadly harafled by the other inhabitants of that ifland 5 
which, from his great feats there, he called by his own name. 
He reigned about fixty years, and was fucceeded, by what 
_ means we are not told *, by, 
18. Testa, an African or Libyan, to whom, however, Tefla. 
the Spanifh hiftorians give the character of a good and wife 
prince, Some of them affirm, that, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his reign, a colony of Greeks, from the ifland of Zacynthus, 
came into Spain by fea, and, with his permiffion, fettled in 
that part of it, which they called by the name of their native 
place, though they became afterwards better known by thofe 
of Saguntini and Saguntines, mentioned in a former volume Bs 
As for Teffa, after a reign of feventy-four years, he was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, - 
1g. Romvs, who reigned thirty-three years, and is fup- Romus. 
pofed to have founded the city of Rome, in the province of 
Tarragona, fince called Valentia, from the Romans calling that 
city after wards by this name, and inlarging and beautifying ie 


k Idem, c. 23. Vas. fub an, diluv. 893, & al. 1 See before, 
vol. xvii. p. 578. 
‘ and 
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Palatuus. 


Cacus de- 
Seated. 


Erythre- 
us, 
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and making it the metropolis of it ( G). Romus was fucceeded 


by, 
20. PALATUUs, 
tia, or Palantia. 


nineteen years in great tranquillity, ; 
raifed a war againft him, and deprived 
of part, according to others, of his 
and forced him to wander about from coun- 


named Licinius Cacus, 
him, according to fome, 
whole kingdom, 


B.IV, 


the fuppofed founder of the city of Palen- 
This prince had reigned about eighteen or 


when a famous warrior, 


try to country, whilft he reigned uncontrouled, and encou- 
raged all kinds of arts and handicraft trades, which, till then, 


had been much negleéted in that country. At 
found means to recover his ki 


length, Palatuus 


ngdom from him, after he had 


poffefled it thirty-fix years; and gavehim a total overthrow near 


mount Cacus, 
overthrow. Some pretend, 
that he retired into Italy. 
feventy years, 


However that be, 
and was fucceeded by, 


now Montcajo, fo called from him after this 
that he was flain upon it ; others, 


Palatuus reigned 


21. ERyTHR#Us, in whofe reign is placed the founding 


of Carthage, of which 
an ample account of 


as it 1s called by Mela 
fought for far and near P. 


we fhall fay no more here, having given 
it ina former volume™, 
have given name to the famed ifland 


He is faid to 


of Erythrea, or Erythia, 


"and Pliny ©, an ifland, which has been 
We have endeavoured, in this 


volume, to give the beft account of its fituation, to which we 


fhall refer our readers 9, 


™ Vol. xvii. p. 221, & feq. 
hb, iv. ¢. 22. 
al: 


(G) Others will have it, that the 
people of the province built'this 
famed city, and called it by that 
name, in honour of Romuss and 
that the Greeés called it Rome, 
and the Latins Valentia, as names 
of the fame import in each lan- 
guage (8). 

In this prince’s reign, the 
Pheeniciansare faid to have made 
their firft entrance into Spain ; 
and about the fame time alfo the 
tamed Greek chieftain Iacchus, or 
Bacchus furnamed Liber Pater not 
fo much with a defign to conquer 
that country,as to {pread his fame 
and colonies on this, as he had 


9) Garth, vbr 


2 De fitu, lib. iii. c, 6. 
P Conf. auét. fupra citat. et ARRIAN. cum mult. 
2 Vol. xviii. p. 187, (F) 


Erythreus was the laft of the line 


SPrant 


done on the other, fide of the 
world, where he is faid to have 
carried his conquefts as far as the 
Indies. As he traveled through 
Andalufia, he built the famed 
city Nebrifa, in the province of 
Betica, fmce called F, eneria, and 
now Lebrixa, the native place of 
the learned Antony Nebriffenfis, 
often quoted in this chapter ; 
who fays, on this head, that Lu- 
Jus, the fon. of Bacchus, gave 
name to Lufitania ; and that this 
expedition happened two hundred 
years before the deftruétion of 
Trey, 


[npra, 024% Idem ibid. e. 26, 


ef 


x 


. Stin a, 


ci 


” eae es. 
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of Ze/?a; in which the monarchy had lafted two hundred and 
4 srty-ave years, according to fome, or an hundred and twenty- 
P a according to others ", including the thirty-fix years of 
——- Licinius’s ufurpation. He was fucceeded by, 

22. GarGorAs, furnamed M©ellicola, becaufe, as Fu/tin Gargoras. 


hath it *, he found out the ufe of hone ivati 
: y, and cultivating 
bees. He wasa Spaniard by birth, a veils prince, and iol 


promoter of induftry. In his reign, the famed ci i 
having been deftroyed by the ean of which, as ie 
long fiege, an account has been given ina former volume t 
many of thofe warriors, who either did not care, or were hin- 
dered, by contrary winds, from returning into their own coun- 
try, came and fettled in Spain, and built cities in feveral parts 
of it, and, amongft them, thofe which the reader will find in 


note (H). 


To Gargoras fucceeded, if we may believe Fu- 
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_ 23. Hasis, his grandfon by a daughter, and a baftard is, By. 
in all other refpects, an extraordinary prince, iahds ig 
confider the many and furprifing dangers he was obliged to go veg. 

through, and from which he was delivered, as it were, by Fe 
many miracles, or the beauty and talnefs.of his perfon, or the 
_ many and fignal benefits which the Spanz/b nation received from 


t Conf. Ant. Nepricens. Garizay, et Vaseum, ubi fupra 


s Hift. lib. xliv. 


(H) ‘Teucer, the fon of Tela- 
mon, one of the firft that came 
into Spain, fettled in that part 
where the new Carthage was 
built, fince called Carthagena, if 
he was not the founder of it. 
From thence he paffed into Gai- 
cia, and gave name to that can- 
ton(9). He is likewife {aid to 
have built the city of Sa/mantica, 
now Salamanca, in memory of 


- his own native country ; though 
Stephen of Byzantium, who calls 


it Elmantica, fays nothing of his 
founding it. Amphilochus, a com- 

anion of Teucer, is faid to have 
Pile that of Amphiloqua, fince 
called Aguas Caldas, or hot wa- 
ters, and now Oren/e in Galicia. 
Dicmedes built Tydo on the banks 
of the Minius, now Minno, in 


(9) Sutin, ex Trog, lib, xlivn 


t Vol. iv. p. 


498. v Lib. xliv. 
memory of his father Tydeus. It 
retains ftill the name of Tuy 
Tuya, and Tude. Some other 
places and colonies, thefe, and 
a few more, gave name to; as 
Afiur to Afturias, Ubffes to Uly- 
fipone, now Lishon, where he built 
alfo a temple to Pallas. Straba 
(t) calls this city U/ixipelis, or ci- 
ty of Uljfes. Mneftheus built 
and peopled the port, that bore 
his name, on the coafts of Ap- 
dalufia, near thecity of Gades, or 
Caliz ; in which laft, the Axda- 
lufians fay, was a ftately temple, 
built by the fame warrior, which 
became in time famous, and 
much reforted to, for its oracle, 
from all the three parts of the 
world, 


(1) Strab. Lib, iti, 
him 
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Year of 
the flood 
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him during his reign, to which he was, for his apparent 
ee nominated ey ‘iis grandfather in his life. _The Spa-.- 
niards at that time were ftill fo very rude and uncivilized, that 
they knew nothing of the ufe of bread, or of cultivating the 
earth. It was he, it feems, that firft taught them to plow 
their land with oxen, to fow and reap corn, to grind, knead, 
and bake it into bread. He likewife gave them many excel- 
lent laws, obliged them to live in towns, and appointed them | 
feven courts of judicature in feven cities of his kingdom. Our 
author adds, that, after his death, his kingdom continued in 
his pofterity during feveral centuries 5 but we muft not thence 
fuppofe, that either he or they, or indeed any of his predecef- 
fors, were matters of the whole country, but only of fome 
confiderable part, as we hinted a little higher, in {peaking of 
their government. How long this laft king reigned, who fuc- 
ceeded him, &c. what other kings reigned in other parts of 
Spain, and many other things relating to the antient hiftory of 
it, we are wholly left in the dark about, down to the coming 
of the Carthaginians, no antient hiftorian having left us any 
thing about it. Only this chafm is filled up, by fome of their 
authors, with fuch fabulous ftuff, as what we have here in 
England from our own monkifh books. We fhall mention one 
or two of them, by way of fample, in the note (I). 

AzourT forty-two years after, the Celtes, or Gauls, are faid 
to have come firft into Spaim, and about twenty years after the 
Rhodians. Of the firft it is affirmed, that they fought for fome 
time with the. Spaniards, or Iberians, as they were then called, 


(I) In the year after the flood 
r250. that is, thirty-four years 
after the beginning of Habis’s 
reign, began, according to thefe 
authors, {uch an extraordinary 
drought, that it did not rain in 
all Spain during the fpace of 
twenty-fix years ; infomuch that 
all the rivers of it, except the 
Batis and the Jberus, were dried 
up, and the country become al- 
moft a defert, for want of inha- 
bitants. Iffuch a long and uni- 


. verfal drought had really hap- 


pened, it would rather be a won- 
der, that there were either man 
or beaft alive in moft parts of that 
vaft country. They tell us, in- 


[(2) Wf fub an 


(3) A, Nebricenf. ubi fupra, 


deed, that about the fame time a 
certain people; whom they call’ 
Almonides, came and fettled in it; 
but, if fo, is it not very ftrange, 
that no antient author fhould 
have taken the leaft notice of 
it (2)? for which reafon the 
learned author, often quoted in 
this chapter, juftly rejects both as’ 
fabulous (3). Fifty-feven years 
after, Homer, or, as his right 
name was, Melefigenes, traveled 
through Spain ard Italy. "This 
was before he loft his fight; and. 
he, according to Herodotus, flow- 
rifhed an hundred and fixty-eight» 
years after the Trojan war (4). 


(4) Vide Strab, lib. iii. 
about’ 


WE pe le eee 
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_- about their fettlements ; but agreed at length upon a peace and Bef. Chrift 
_ Mutual friendfhip; fo that they, from that time, became fo 1649. 
__ blended with each other, by intermarrying and living together, LAU 
_ that they became as one people, under the name of Celtibe. The Gauls 
rians”, From which account we fhall obferve, by-the-bye, ¢#4 Rho- 
that this could only be one of thofe colonies, which the Celtes dans 
in Gaul fent into this country ; for more than one or two they" oe 
fent from thence hither, as well as into other parts of Europe, ae 
as often as they were ftreightened for want of room, as we 
fhall fee in the next chapter. It is therefore very probable, 
that thefe colonies, coming into Spain after a few battles or 
{kirmithes, being found by the inhabitants to be originally of 
the fame ftock, having the fame, or nearly the fame, language, 
. religion, and cuftoms, were readily admitted, and blended 
_ with them. The Rhedians, who came thither by fea, landed 
at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and built there a city, 
to which they gave their name. It was a bifhop’s fee till the 
time of the Goths; but is now reduced to an heap of ruins. 
About ten years after, happened that great fire, which fpread Year of 
\ itfelfall over that vaft ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees, the flood 
and from thence fucendium Pyrenzum, or, as others will have — 729. 
_ it, more properly, that thofe mountains were thence called Bef. Chrift 
__ Pyrenean. This fire, we are told, was at firft kindled by fome _ 1619- 
~ fhepherds *, and burnt with fuch fiercenefs for many days, that “WY 
it fpread itfelf ahmoft over that whole ridge. As for what they 
add, that the intenfenefs of the heat melted the filver in the 
mines, and made it boil up, and run down in rivulets along 
thofe hills, it is juftly looked upon as exaggerated by Pofida- 
donius, Strabo Y, and others (J). 


w Drop. Sic. bibl. lib. vi. Lucan. Hizron. etal. * Dron. 
Src. lib. vi. Vide et Arisror. de mirab: aufcult. y Lib. iii. 


Veet. 


(J) It muft be owned, how- 
ever, that Spain yielded extra- 
ordinary quantities of that me- 
tal; fince 4Arifforle affures us, 


_. that the Phanicians, who are fup- 


pofed to have come thither about 
the 1500th year of the flood, 
exchanged their naval commo- 
dities for fuch animmenfe weight 
of it, that their fhips could nei- 
ther contain nor fuftain its load, 
though they ufed it for ballalt, 
and made their anchors, and o- 


{s) Arifat, & Died. Sic. ubj fupras 


ther implements, of filver; and 
yet this is. nothing (5) to what 
we fhall have occafion to mention 
in the fequel, of the immenfe pro- 
dué& of thefe mines. As for the 
Phenicians, they are fuppofed 
to have likewife fettled in Spazx, 
and to have built feveral other 
cities, efpecially in Betica, and 
to have had the maftery of the 
fea for the fpace of forty-one 
years; after which they went and 
fettled in the Balearic iflands. 


BESIDES 
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Other na- Besipes the Tyrians, Egyptians, and Phanictans, already 
tions that mentioned, who obtained footing and dominion in this coun- 
governed try, Eufebius mentions 7 feveral other nations, who did the 
in Spain. fame, before the coming in of the Carthaginians, fuch as the 

Egyptians a fecond time, who held the dominion of the fea 
thirty-five years, and built fome cities, efpecially Larracona, 
which they fo called from Tarraco their leader. The Mile- 
fians are likewife affirmed, by the fame author, to have held 
fome government there for the fpace of twenty-nine years. 
Next, the Carians forty-eight years, from whom Ptolemy 
affirms the Cari/fi in Spain to be defcended. ‘The Lesbians 
fucceeded them, who built feveral cities, and governed, ac- 
cording to the fame Eu/ebius, fixty-eight years. “Then the 
Phocians, inthe fixteenth year of Tarquinius Prifcus, and held 
the government forty-eight years ; and from thence went and 
fettled on the fouth part of Gaul, and built the city of Mar- 
feilles, of which we fhall have occafion to fpeak in the next 
Nebu- chapter. Laftly, Nebuchadnezzar, after the deftruction of Fe- 
chadnez- rufalem, and conquett of Fudea, is affirmed, by Fofephus and 
zar. Strabo, to have reigned nine years in Spain *, at the end of 
which it is faid, that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians 5 
though it is likely, that, as the Spani/h writers affirm, a great 
part of that vaft hoft, which he had brought with him, fettled 
there, and built cities and caftles, which they called by their 
own, or fome Chaldee names; by which they may be ftill 
The coafis traced up to their original >, But, upon the whole, it feems 
chiefly in- probable, that moft, if not all, of thefe nations, contented. 
babited by themfelves. with maritim parts, for the fake of commerce, and 
shofe the command of the fea, and penetrated but a little way into 
frange the inlands, whilft thefe might enjoy their own laws and go- 
wauchs. vernment, and be glad to trade and barter with them, and fo 
be lefs folicitous who were matters of the fea-coafts, and parts 
adjacent, if they could but enjoy the benefit of their com- 
merce, and the produce of their own lands, in peace and 
quictnefs. If any of thefe ftrangers were enticed, by the plea- 
fantnefs and fruitfulnefs of the country, to fettle amoneft the 
antient inhabitants, whether this was done by permiffion and 
confent, or by force of arms, yet it could not be long before 
they became fo blended with each other} that nothing re- 
mained of their origin, but the names they gave to thofe places, 
which they either built or lived in. As for the Celtiberi, men- 
tioned a little higher, they increafed fo faft in that pleafant and 


* Euses. chron. Vide et Tarapu. fub ann. ante Chr. 840. 
* Antiquit, lib. x. c.g. Geogr. lib. iv. ® Vide Liv. decad. iv. 
‘Tanapn. reg. Hifp, fub ann, 571. Garisat, lib. v. c. q. Vas. 
fub ann, U.C. 13, et 204. 


4 healthy 
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healthy country, that they were forced 
old method of fending colonies abroad. Some of them fettled rians ix 
in Luftania, where they founded feveral cities, and called Lufitania. 
them by Celtic names (K) 5; and from thefe colonies the Lufi- 
tanians had that of Celtiberi given to them: hence Diodorus 
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to have recourfe to their Celtibe- 


Siculus fays, that of all the Celtiberians the Lufitanian w 


the ftouteft ¢. Another 
- of their fettlement. 


which made them 
efteemed one of the 


fection with one more, 


nius king of the Tarteffii, who is faid t 
full fourfcore years 4 
_the hundred and thirtieth, according to on 


to another antient aut 


Gades, now Cadiz, 


fortieth, according 
tioned with admirati 


life = (L). 
© Lib, vi. @ Vater. Max. lib. viii, ¢, 14. 
apud eund. f Vat. Max. ibid. 


Cicer. de feneét. Bast. epift. ad Nepot. 
U.C, 129. Gerunp. Tarapu. & al. 


(K) Amongft thefe was the 
antient city of Segovia, or Sego- 
gia, famous for its celebrated 
aqueduét, and afterwards for its 
woolen manufacture; and an- 
other of the fame name, and 
built by another colony of Celti- 
berians, near Corduba in Betica, 
and mentioned by Cz/ar, tho’ 

__ the other was the more famed of 
the two (6). 

(L) Heradotus fays, that he 

reigned in Carteia, al. Tarteia ; 


(6) Comment. I1b, iii, 
fib an, U. C.i2zg> 


Vout. XVIH. 


colony of them went into Betica, 
where they likewife left feveral cities,” 


| : The goodnefs of 
- joined to their laborious exercifes, 


(7) Lib, iiiy Tarapb. fub-an, 1485, 


ere 


and other monuments 
the climate, however, 
and. plain way: of living, 


fo ftout and long-lived, may be juftly 
main caufes of 

and being obliged to fend abroad fuch 
ther proof of which we have in the 
their monarchs formerly mentioned 


their multiplying fo faft, 
frequent colonies, a fur- 
long reigns of fome of 
3 and we fhall clofe this 


in the perfon of the famed 4rgantho- Argan- 
0 have reigned at thonius, 
> and to have died in bis long 
e ©, or hundred and 4i and 
hor £; and is men- reign. 
on by others, for his long reign and 


© Asin. Pour, 
& Heropor. Anacr. 
Vide & Vas. fub an. 


Anacreon, that he lived an hun- 
dred and fifty years ; Pliny gives 
him but an hundred and twenty ; 
but Si/ius Italicus three hundred, 
As for the time in which he liy- 
ed, it is impoffible to afcertain 
it; fome making him cotempo- 
rary with king Sicu/us, the feven- 
teenth king in our lift, in the 
year of the flood 1514 (7). O- 
thers bring him down as low as 
the 130th year of Rome, or of 
the flood 1692 (8) 


(3) Val. 


Li S-E-C-T, 
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§ Ey CT els aA 


Of the Conque/t of Spain by the Carthaginians aud Ro-- 
mans, to the Coming in of the Goths, and other 
Northern Nations. ee 


FE 11S remainder of the Spani/b hiftory we give here in a 
feparate fection, not as defligning to treat of itin that ample 
manner that it would deferve, were it detached from the body 

of this work; for that were a deviation from our original plan, 

and on the one hand draw us into fuperfluous repetitions, 

theit conqueft by the Carthaginians and Romans having been 
fully treated of in the hiftory of thofe two nations; and, on 
the other, oblige us to anticipate thofe of the Gauls, Goths, 
Vandals, &c.: who conquered, or fettled in, any part of this 
country, and which will, therefore, more properly belong to 
their feveral hiftories in a fubfequent chapter. Our mo- 
tives, therefore, for feparating this part from that which we 


“gave in the laft fection, are, firft, to-diftinguifh the true from 


Carthagi- 
nians in- 

wited into 
Spain dy 

the Ty Yi- 
ans. 


the fabulous, or the certain from the uncertain : of this latter 
kind, at leaft, we look upon to be moft of what hath been 
faid in the laft feGtion, though, for the reafons there men- 
tioned, we were obliged to infert it in fuch a work as this;, 
and, fecondly, becaufe in the remaining part of this volume, 
we fhall proceed in a more fuccin@ account, to avoidall fuch 
needlefs repetitions or anticipations, and content ourfelves with 
giving our readers a kind of regular fummary of thofe con- 
quefts, and refer them for the further account of them to 
the volumes and pages, where they are to be feen at full 
length; and, for the reft, to the refpeétive chapter, where 
they will be more amply related. 
Tuerr'conquett by the Carthaginians was, if we may be- 
lieve ‘Fu/fin and Orofius, occalioned by the Lyrians. Thefe, 
having founded the city of Gades, and built a temple to Her- 
cules, were fo molefted by the jealous Spaniards, that they 
were forced to fend to Carthage for help ; which being readily 
eranted, Mefeus was fent with a fleet to their affiftance, who 
fupprefied their enemies, and inlarged their territories, by the 
reduction of feveral confiderable places along that coaft 2, 
‘The richnefs of the country foon invited them to purfue their 
conquefts ; and the vaft treafures, both in gold and filver, 
with which that country then abounded, could not but be a 
ftrong temptation to them *, as they were engaged in fuch a 
bloody and expenfive war with the Romans. ‘This was ac- 


4 Justin, ex Trog. lib, ult. b Diop. Sic. lib. vi. 


cordingly 
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_ cordingly performed with great fuccefs at firft, by their great ge- Year of 
neral Hamilear Barcas, and afterwards by his fons Afdrubal and the flood 
Hannibal, the latter of whom he took with him thither, when 2119. 
but nine years old, that he might infpire him with greater ha- Bef.Chrit 
tred againft the Romans, and with a more eager defire to 229. 
complete the reduction of this opulent country, to the fub- 
jection of Carthage. The fuccefs which thefe. generals met amilcar 
with, both againft the Spaniards and againft the Romans, eee 
whom they had courted to their affiftance °, has been fo full fin she a 
fpoken of both in the Roman hiftory 4, and in that of the Car- Ss a3 
thaginians ©, that we thall need only to refer our readers to” 
thofe places cited at the bottom. Afdrubal likewife, an- Afdru- 
other of their generals, who was left there to command during bal’s trea 
Hlamilcar’s return to Carthage, was no lefs fuccefsful there, 49 with 
and obliged the Romans to come to a treaty with him, of which *4¢ Ro- 
the reader will find an account in a former volume f, and Mans. 

which he inviolably kept with them whilf he lived ; but his 
death, which happened foon after 8, and his being fucceeded 
by young Hannibal, put an end toit: and that enterprifing 
hero, tho’ then but twenty-fix years of age, began the war 
afrefh, and laid fiege to the famed city of Saguntum. We 
have given already a full account of that fiege, and the fad 
cataftrophe of its brave inhabitants, and thall refer our readers 
toith, But Hannibal having undertaken his fatal expedition 
into Italy i, the Carthaginian affairs began to decline apace, 
and their forces to receive many confecutive overthrows here, 
both by fea and landk, efpecially under 4/drubal the fon of 
Gifto, who, being defeated by Scipio, was forced to retire to 
Gades !, where, being again defeated at fea, and, to complete 
his misfortunes, betrayed by Mafiniffa, he was reduced to fuch 
a defperate ftate, that, in revenge, he committed fuch horrid 
cruelties, as rendered him and his nation odious to the Spa- 
mards‘and Romans™, All this while the two Scipios not onl 
gained ground againft them by thefe frequent defeats, but by 
fome fignal inftances of their politenefs rendered themfélves as 
amiable to the Spaniards, as their enemies were become hateful 
tothem». At length two decifive battles, which they gained 
over them, were attended with the retaking of Saguntum, 
which had been rebuilt by Hannibal, They alfo caufed the Tur- 
detant, who were found there, to be all fold for flaves, for 


* See before, vol. xvii. p. 567. &feq. 4 See vol. xii. Pp. 160, 
& 212. & feq. 175, & feq. 221, :& feq. * Vol. xvii. ubi fup, 
| Vol. xii. p. 206, & feq. vol. xvii. p- 258. &feq.  & Ibid, P. 574. 
efeq. —-® Vol. xii. p. 217, & feq. Ibid, P. 591. & feq. i Vol. 
Wil. p. 339. & feq. 539.&feq.  * Vol, xvil. p.605. ! Ibid. 
» 610, ™ Vol. xi, p. 304. & feq.  — ™'Thid, P: 305. & feq. 
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having joined Hannibal againft that faithful city. We fhall 
not repeat here the circumftances of the death of thofe two 
generals ; which was like to have quite altered the pofture of 
affairs, had not the brave Marcius recovered that great lofs by 
a bold and defperate a€t ; and, with the few troops which he 
could gather up, after the lofs of thofe two battles, furprifed 
and burnt the. Carthaginian camp, which occafioned, in the 
confufion that then reigned, the deaths of thirty-feven thou- 
fand of them, befides near two thoufand more,’ who were 
taken prifoners by himp. He was fucceeded by young Scipio, 
who, though at that time but twenty-four years of age, had 
been unanimoufly chofen proconful of Spain, and came thither 
with a reinforcement of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfe. His wonderful fuccefs there, the immenfe fpoil he got 
at the taking of New Carthage, his fingular behaviour and con- 
tinence towards a beautiful female captive, and his generou: 
refufal of the vaft ranfom which her parents offered to him. 
gained him the affections of the Spaniards to fuch a degree 
that they looked upon him asa demigod, and began every’ 
where to revolt from the Carthaginians 4. Their general 
made feveral vain efforts to ftop the progrefs of this youn; 
hero, and were as often defeated by him‘, as were alfo Mando 
nius and Indibilis, who had revolted from him *. At length 


Bef.Chrift having thus far reduced the Carthaginians, he refolved on 


206. 


Stript of 
ats mines 
and treas 


Sures. 


defcent into 4fric, to oblige them to abandon Spain. ‘Th 
fuccefs of this expedition being foreign to this Spani/h hiftory 
except that he actually forced them out of this country, an 
brought it under the Roman yoke, we fhall refer our reade! 
to thofe places, where a full account is given of both '. 

_ THE Romans being thus become mafters of this rich ar 
noble country, or at leaft of a confiderable part of it, by tl 
expulfion of the Carthaginians, one of their firft cares was, 1 
feize on all its valuable mines, efpecially thofe of filver ar 
gold *, and to ftrip it of its immenfe wealth ; and how co. 
fiderable this was, may be gueffed by the fketch we fhall gi 
in the next note (A), of the prodigious quantities which th 

preto: 


© Vol. xti.p. 231, & feq. p. 262, & feq. P Ibid. p. 275, 
feq. 4 Ibid. p.288—295. t Ibid. p. 309, etfeq.  * Ib 
P. 306. t Ibid, p. 309, et feq. « 1 Maccab. viii. 3, 
feq. Liv. Oros. &e. 


(A) Thus we are told (1), his return to Rome, carried w 
that Scipio above-named, upon him fourteen thoufand three h 


(1) Liv. decad, 4. libs is tir G itis Q 
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pretors, even by the canfeffion of their own authors, carried 


out of it, and brought into the public, as well as into their 


- own treafury. But as it would be impoffible to-enter into a 


detail of all thofe tranfactions that happened during their Ro- 
man bondage, without repeating all that has been faid in their 
hiftory in the foregoing volumes, we muft in this, as well as 
in the fubfequent chapters, refer our readers to what has been 
already faid there; and only add here one or two remarkable 


dred and forty-two pounds of 
filver, befides an immenfe quan- 
tity of coin, cloaths, corn, arms, 
and other valuable things. Z. 
Lentulus is faid to Rave brought 
away a ftill much larger tyeafure ; 
to wit, forty - four thoufand 


pounds ef filver, and two thou- 


'dand five hundred and fifty of 


gold, befides the money which 
he. divided among his foldiery. 


_ £. Manlius brought with him 


twelve hundred pounds of filver, 
and about thirty of gold. Corz. 
Lentulus, after having governed 
the Hither Spain two years, 
brought away one thoufand five 
hundred and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thoufand, 
befides thirty-four thoufand five 
hundred and fifty denarii in rear 
dy coin; whilft his collegue 
brought from Farther. Spain fifty 
thoufand pounds of filver. 
What is ftill more furprifing, 
is, that thefe immenfe fums, 
amounting in all to one hundred 
and eleven thoufand five hundred 


_and forty-two pounds weight of 


filver, four thoufand and ninety- 
five of gold, befides coin, and 
other things of value, were 
brought away within the fhort 
fpace of nine years; for juft fo 
much time elapfed between the 


firtt and the laft of thefe Roman 
practors (2); and juft after they 


_ had been as feverely fleeced, in 


all likelihood, by their other 


(2) Vide Vaf. clronic. ab an. urb. 549. ad an. 558, 


eund. ibid (5) Lib, XXXiii, Go 6. 


friends the Carthaginians. ‘Thefe 
few inftances fhall {uffice to fhew, 
how rich this country muft then 
have been, and what animmenfe 
treafure it yielded to their con- 
querors; for though thefe lat 
never flacked their hands, but 
kept ftill on bringing frefh fup- 
plies from thence, yet we donot 
find, that it was at all exhaufted. 
On the contrary, it was this pro- 
digious richnefs of the country, 
that invited the northern nations 
many centuries after, to come 
and feize upon, and drive the 


Romans out of it, as we fhall fee 


in a fubfequent chapter. 

We are, indeed, told by Stra- 
bo, that when the Carthaginians 
firft came thither, they found fil- 
ver in fuch amazing plenty, that 
their utenfils, ard even man- 
gers, were made of it (3); info- 
much that Pofidonius {aid of this 
country, that P/uto, the god of 
riches, had his refidence in the 
bowels of it (4). And Péiny 
mentions feveral rich mines of 
filver dug there by the Cartha- 
ginjans, one of which, called 
Bebel, from the finder of it, 
yielded Hannibal three hundred 
pounds of filver per day (5). In 
a word, moft antient authors 
have celebrated this country for 
its richnefs to fuch a degree, that 
it hath only expofed it the more 
to the invafion of foreigners far 
and near. : 


(3) Lib iii. (4) 4p, 
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events, which have not yet been taken notice of, or but lightly 
touched upon. One of them is the grand embafiy which the 
Celtes and Spaniards fent out of this country to Alexander the 
Great, to congratulate him upon his vaft fuccefles, to beg his 
amity, and that he would fend proper perfons to adjuft fome 
differences that were amongft them, that is, in all likelihood, 
between fome of their petty kings. This embafly, it feems, 
was highly pleafing to that conqueror, who heard of thofe na- 
tions for the firft time; and, having granted their requeft, 
fent them very honourably home w. Orofius tells us, that the 
head of this embaffy was called Maurinus*. 

' ‘THE next is that noble pufh which was made by the Ce/ti- 
berians in Lufitania, to fupprefs the Roman tyranny, and, if 
poffible, to drive them farther, if not quite out of Spaz. 
What their fuccefs might have been, had not their leader Vz- 
riatus, whom Florus calls a fhepherd, and Orefus a banditto, 
been difpatched by the treachery of Seruilius Czpio, who 
hired that general’s guards to aflaffinate him, may be eafily 
guefled by the difpatch he had made in croffing the Durius, 
fberus, and Tagus, feizing on Galicia, and fome other pro- 
vinces, and putting all the Roman colonies to fire and fword : 
but his untimely death put an end to all farther oppofition, it: 
being found then too dangerous to head an army againft fo 
powerful and treacherous a nation as the Romans fhewed them- 
felves on this occafion ¥. How thofe brave brothers, A/ando- 
nius and Indibilis, fared, for daring to oppofe them fome time 
after, need not be here repeated 7, any more than the dreadful 
cataftrophe of Numantia *, Saguntum >, and fome other cities 
and people, for daring to defend their country againft them. 
By thefe cruel and treacherous means thefe Roman invaders fo 
far fupprefled that noble love of liberty for which this nation 
was .juftly famed, that very few attempts -were afterwards 
made for regaining it; and thofe proved fo unfuccefsful, or, 
to fpeak more properly, were fo feverely punifhed, that it 
quite deterred them from even betraying the leaft hope or defire 
after their antient freedom, till at length they were quite forced 
to fubmit to all their laws, cuftoms, and religion ; and, in a 
‘word, to be wholly romanized after their own arbitrary will, 
However, it is plain, that Farther Spain was not quite fubdued 
till the fourth confulate of Marius, A.-U.652. nor the Celti- 
berians till five years after, two years after Dolabella had 
triumphed over the Lu/itanians ¢,.. The reftis faid to have been 
conquered by 4ugu/tus, as we have formerly hinted. 

w Arrran. geft, Alex. Magn. lib. vii. * Lib. iii. ¢. 20- 
FOOL. Irau. Oros. lib. vc. 8, etfeq. For. lib. liv. 
® Vol. xvii p.616. &feq.. 02 Vol, xii. Pp. 398.& feq.. © Vol, 


xil, p. 231, vol. xvii, p. 578, & feq. © Oros. ubi fupra. Puyr, 
in Mar, We 
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We fhall conclude this chapter with a lift of the Spani/ 
pretors, as far as Livy has gone with them, and afterwards of 
the emperors, under whofe government Spaiz continued from 
Auguftus to Honorius ; in the beginning of whofe reign the Ro- 
mans were driven out of it by the northern nations, whofe hi- 
ftory will follow in due time ; by which means the reader will 
eafily come at the remainder of the Spani/h bondage under both, 
without our being forced to repeat what has been already faid 
in the Roman hiftory, or anticipating upon what more pro- 
perly belongs to thofe of the Goths, Pandals, &c. hereafter ; 
but as we thall but barely mention thofe Spanifh pretors and 
emperors, without entering into any further particulars of their 
reigns, we fhall give the lift of them in the clofe of this fection. 
And the fame we fhall do of the Gothi/h kings which reigned in 
Spain from Ataulphus, the brother of Alaricus king of the Goths 
in Italy, who was feated there in that part of it near the Pyre- 
nees, by the emperor Honorius, down to Rotheric the thirty- 
third king; whe, by inviting the Saracens to his affiftance, oc- 
cafioned the conqueft of the greateft part of this country by 
thofe infidels ; under whofe fevere yoke it continued more or 
lefs during the fpace of 700 years, before it could be quite 
cleared of them. Laftly, to keep up the feries of the Spanifh 
government, we fhall fubjoin a fhort account of thofe brave 
Chriftian princes, who recovered, by degrees, their feveral 
kingdoms from the Saracenic yoke, from Pelagius, who became 
the firft prince of 4/turias, down to Ferdinand king of Caftille, 
who, by the marriage of Tfabella queen of Leon, united both 
kingdoms in his family ; by which Spain was reduced under 
one monarchy, and from whom the modern hiftory will be re- 
fumed. But, before we leave Spain, we beg leave to add, that 
tho’ the Romans carried off fuch immenfe quantities of gold 
and filver out of it, as was hinted in the Jaft note, they fill 
left enough behind in it to maintain their numerous armies and 
colonies, to build great cities, caftles, forts, and particularly 
fchools and academies, for all kinds of learning and exercifes 3 
to which we may add many other ftately edifices, which were 
there reared by their prators, confuls, and efpecially by their 
emperors ; all which ferved either to allure the Spaniards to the 
Roman yoke, or to deter them from fhaking it off. 

AFTER Scipio above-mentioned had expelled the Cartha- 
ginians, Spain was governed by the following pretors; to 
wit, 

Hither Spain, by 


T,. Lentulus C. Flaminius 

2, Fabius Butaus M. Babius Pamphilus 
Cats the cenfor L. Boil. Paulus 

P. Car. Scipio MW. Fulv, Nobiltor 


Li4 L. Manlius 
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L, Manlius . BP. Licin. Craffies 
Duint. Crif/pinus Ap. Claud. Cento 
A. Terent. Varro | P. Fur, Philo 
Q. Falv. Flaceus Cn. Fab. Buteo 
LY. Sempronius M. Fun. Poenus 


M. Titinius 


Farther Spain, by. 


L. M. Acidinus P. Sempronius 

2. M. Thermus P. Manlius 

Ap. Cl. Nero L. Pofthumius 

Sext. Digitius T. Fonteius Capito 

M. Fulv. Nobilior M. Cornelius Scipio 

A. Attil. Serranus _ Not mentioned by Livy 
€. Flaminius Cx. Servil. Capia 

Gn. Man. Vulfo Md. Mantienus 

C. Catinius Sp. Lucretius 


C. Calpur. Pifa 


After them the fenate reduced the country under one pretor, 
in the confulfhips of P. Licin. Craffus, C. Caff: Longinus, an. 
urb. 583. which continued fo only under the two following 
ones; to wit, 


C. Marcellus Publ. Fonteius. 


After whom it was again divided, and governed by 


Cu. Fulvius C. Licinius Nerva. 
Thus far Livy ; and from this time, to wit, A. U, 701. Spain 
became a confular province, under the confulfhip of 9. Fulvius 
and T. Annius; and was governed by them, and their procon- 
fuls and propreetors, as we learn from Florus and Orofius, 


The emperors are as follow : 


1. Fulius Cefar . 16. Antoninus Pjys 
Om Augifius 37. M1. Aurelius 
Je Tiberius . 18. Commodus * 
4: Caligula 19. Pertinax 

§. Claudius 20. Julian © 

6. Vera 21. Severus 

7. Galba 22. Caracalla 
3. Otho 22. Macrinus 
9. Vitellius 24. Hehtogabalys 
10. Velpafian 25. Alexander 
tI Titus 26. Maximinus 
72. Domitian 27. Balbinus 

13. Nerva 28. Gordianus 
T4e Trajan 29. Philip 
15. Adrian 30. Deius 


31, Gallus 
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31. Gallus 44. Dioclefan 
32. Aimilianus 45. Galerius 
33. Valerianus 46. Con/fantine 
34. Gallienus 47. His three fons 
35- Claudius TI. 48. Fulian I. 
36. Quintillus 49. Jovian 
37. Aurelianus 50. Valentinian 
38.. Tacitus 51. Valens 

39. Floridnus 52. Gratian 
40. Probus 53- Lheodofius 
41. Carus 54. Arcadius 
42. Numerianus 55- Honorius. 


43. Carinys 


Gothi/h Kings in Spain 


1. Ataulphus, who having married the princefs Placidia, 
fifter to Honorius, was by him made prince of fome provinces, 
on both fides of the Pyrenees, and kept his court fometimes at 
Barcelona, and fometimes at Narbonna. He was murdered 
by his treacherous fubjeéts, in the third year of his reign, and 
fucceeded by, 

2. Sigeric, who was likewife murdered foon after, and fuc- 
ceeded by, 

3 Wallia, or Abalia, a warlike prince, who having in- 
larged his dominions, died at the end of a three years reign. 

4. Theedoret, alias Theodoric, or Thierri, reigned thirty- 
one years, and was killed in a battle againft ttila the Hunn, 
and fucceeded by his fon, 

5- Thorifmund, who drove 4ttila out of France; and, after 
a three years reign, was murdered by the treachery of his own 
brothers, and fucceeded by one of them; to wit, 

' 6. Theodoric 11. who, being fuccefsful againft the Vandals 
and Saracens, was likewife murdered by his brother, after a 
reign of thirteen years. 

7. Euric, who reigned fixteen years, inlarged his dominions 
both in France and Spain, and left his crown to his fon, 

8. Alaric, who was killed in battle by Clovis king of France, 
after he had reigned 23 years, and fucceeded by, 

_g. Gezaleyk his baftard fon, an ufurper, who, four years 
after, was outed by, 

10. Amalaric, the lawful fon of Alaric, who was reftored 
by the help of the O/frogoths, and reigned twenty-one years. 
In him the family of the “z/goths being extinct, 

’ a1. Theudis the Offrogeth was raifed to the throne; but 
murdered foon after by a pretended mad man, and fucceeded 


Dyan. 
% 12. Theu- 
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12. Theudifel, of another family, who reigned only one 
year, and was fucceeded by, 

13. Agila, who was defcated and killed foon after his elec- 
tion to the throne by, j 

14. Athanagild, who reigned thirteen years; and after 
whofe death, . 

15. Liuba, or Liuva, was elected, and reigned five years, 
and left the crown to his brother, : 

16. Lievigild, who had reigned four years in partnerfhip 
with him, and fourteen more after him. He overthrew the 
Suevi, and joined their kingdom to his own, and was fuc- 
ceeded by, 

17. Ricared, alias Flavius Recaredus, the firft orthodox 
king, who likewife converted all his fubjects from Ariani/m, as 
has been hinted a little higher. He reigned fifteen years, and 
was fucceeded by his fon, 

18. Liuvia 11. who was murdered in the fecond year of his 
reign by, 

19. Witteric, who, after feven years reign, was alfo mur- 
dered by his own people, and fucceeded by, 

20. Flavius Gundamar, who reigned but two years, and 
was fucceeded by, . 

21. Sifibut, who fubdued the Afurians, and died in the 
ninth year of his reign. | 

22. Ricared II. the fon of Sifbut, reigned but three months 
and was fucceeded by,, | . 

23. Flavius Swintila, the fon of Ricared I. who quite ex- 
pelled the Romans, and became the firft abfolute mafter of all 
Spain; but, after a ten years reign, was dethroned by, 

24. Sifenand, who reigned only four years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by, 

25. Chintila, who was elected to the crown, and, after a 
four years reign, left the throne to, 

26. Tulga, who reigned but two years, and was fucceeded . 


by; 

27. Flavius Chindafwind, who feized on the crown by 
force, and held it feven years. 

28. Flavius Racef/winth reigned twenty-four years, and was 
fucceeded by, ‘ 
_ 29. Wamba, alias Bamba, and Ubamb2z, who was. depofed 
bys 5 er 

30. Flavius Ervigius, who reigned feven years, and left 
the crown to his fon-in- law, | 

gt. Flavius Egica, who reigned fourteen years, and left the 
throne to his fon, 

3% Vitiza, a moft wicked tyrant, who, to prevent his 
fubjegts revolting againft him, laid the foundation of the total 

reduction 
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redudtion of the Spani/h monarchy by the Saracens, which hup- 
pened in the following reign, by caufing all the walls and for- 
tifications of his towns to be demolifhed, and all the arms that 
could be found in his dominions to be deftroyed. He reigned 
ten years, and was fucceeded by, 

33- Rotheric, a prince no lefs wicked than his predeceflor, 
and who having ravifhed the daughter of his great favourite 
count Julian, the latter called in the Saracens ; who, bring- 
ing an army of fix hundred thoufand men, defeated him in an 
aétion which lafted eight days ; after which he was never more 
heard of. The infidels became mafters of the field, over-ran 
the greateft part of Spain in about eight months time, which 
ons took up almoft as many centuries to recover from 

em. 

Tue Chriftian princes, who contributed to the fhaking off 
: the Saracenian yoke, were thofe that follow: + 

1. Pelagio, of what extraét is uncertain, who became fo 
powerful in Bifcay and Afturias, that he gave the infidels fe- 
veral fignal overthrows, and recovered feveral dominions in the 
mountainous parts from them; for which he was raifed to the 
royal dignity, and reigned nineteen years, and was fucceeded 
by his fon, 

2. Favila, who reigned but two years, and left the crown 
to, 

3. Alonzo, in whom it became hereditary, in right of.his 
wife Ermezenda, the daughter of Pelagis. He reigned eighteen 
years, and won thirty-four battles againft the Saracens, and 
was fucceeded by his fon,’ 

4. Fruela, who killed fifty-four thoufand Moors in one 
battle, greatly inlarged his dominions, and, after a reign of 
eleven years, was bafely murdered by his brother, 

5. Aurelius, who reigned frx years, and was fucceeded by, 

6. Silon, who came to the crown in right of his wife 4do- 
zinda, the daughter of /lonzo, and enjoyed it nine years. 

7. Mauregat, a baftard fon of Alonzo, feized on the throne, 
and held it five years, by the help of the Moors. ° 

8. Bermudo, in Latin Veremundus, a prince of the royal 
blood, but whofe father is not known, ne ha it fix years 5 
from whom it paffed to a fon of Fruela, named, 

g. Alonzo Il. and furnamed the Cha/te, who, during a long 
reign of forty-eight years, gained very confiderable advan- 
tages againft the Moors, and was the firft who ftiled himfelf 
king of Oviedo. He died in 843. and was fucceeded by the 
brave, 

to. Ramiro, the fon of Bermudo, who is faid to have flain 
fixty thoufand Moors at the battle of Clavijo, and, after a fe- 
ven years reign, left the crown to his fon, 

5 11. Ordonno, 
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11. Ordonno, who likewife gained great advant ges over 
the Adcors, reigned twelve years, and was fucceeded by his 


fon, 


12. Alonzo Il]. furnamed the Great, who reigned forty- 
eight years, and was ftill more fuccefsful againft the Moors, 


‘and gained many viCtories over them, , 


13. Garcia his fon fucceeded him, and reigned only three 
years, and was fucceeded by his own brother, 


14. Ordonno II. 


This prince likewife gained feveral vic- 


tories over the Moors, and made the city of Leon the capital of 
his kingdom, whence it had that name ; but was at 4 de- 
feated by them, as he was going to affift the king of Navarre 


(B). Upon which, 


15. fruela Il. his brother, feized on the crown, and held 
it about fourteen months ; after which, his nephew, 
16. Alonzo IV. the fon of Ordonno Il. enjoyed it fix years, 


and refigned it to his brother, 


17. Ramiro Il. a very fuccefsful prince againft the Moors, 
of whom he is reported to have flain eighty thoufand in one 
battle. He reigned twenty years, and was fucceeded, anne 


950. by his fon, 


18. Ordonno III, who reigned five years, without doing any 
great feats, and was fucceeded by his brother, 


(B) This king was lineally 
defcended from Garcia Ximenes I. 
who put himfelf at the head of 
fome Pyrenean mountaineers ; 
and, after feveral fignal fuceeffes, 
was by them proclaimed king of 
Navarre. His dominions were 
about the Pyrenees, and within 
little compafs ; but were much 
inlarged by his fucceffors, who 
fll retained the title of kings. 
The time of his inauguration is 
uncertain ; but he died anno 758. 

Near about the fame time we 
begin to read of the earls of Ca- 
Jiille ; the firft of whom that we 
meet with, was called Rotheric, 
and lived in the reign of Alonzo 
the Chafte. Thefe earls were at 
firft created by, and fubje& to, 
the kings of Leon, till, growing 


(6) De bis vide Marian. biftor. gener. de Efpanna. Mend-x, 
Senealg, Garibai, compend, biff, Hifpan, Vafei paralip, & al, 


too powerful, they affumed the 
fovereign authority, and from 
earls raifed themfelves to the 
royal title. 

Much the fame was done foon 
after by the kings of Barcelonaand 
4rragon. The former of them 
owed their rife to Leavis the fon 
of Charlemagne king of France, . 
who, having taken the city of. 
Barcelona from the Moors, crea- 
ted oneBernard, a Frenchman, firft 
earl of it, anno 815. whofe fuc-- 
ceffors in'time made themfelves 
independent and abfolute, 

And about the {ame time it 
was, that Garcia king of Navarre 
made one ‘Aznar earl of Arragon, 
whofe defcendents likewife raifed 
themfelves to the regal title and 
dignity (6), 
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19. Sancho, furnamed the Grofs, or Fat. ‘This prince had 

been for fome time banifhed by Ordonno II. the fon of Alonza 
the Great; but now recovered the crown by the affiftance of 
the Moors, and was the firft who exempted the Spani/h gentry 

from taxes. He reigned twelve years, and was at length 

poifoned. He was fucceeded by his fon, 


20. Ramiro Ill. who reigned fifteen years, and was fuc- | 


ceeded by, 

a1. Bermudo IL, farnamed the Gouty, and fon to Ordonno IKI. 
He fuftered many great loffes from the Moors, affifted by the 
treacherous earls of Ca/fille 5 infomuch that they deftroyed 
feveral confiderable cities of his kingdom, particularly his capi- 
tal of Leon, and Compo/ftella in Galicia; yet did he at length 
overcome them, and reigned feventeen years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, 

22. Alonzo V. who gained many victories over the Moors, 
recovered the city of Leon; but was at length flain at the fiege 
of Vifco in Portugal, anno 1028. after a reign of twenty-nine 
years. 

23. Bermuda III. lived in peace with the Moors; but, hav- 
ing no children, was compelled by Sancho king of Navarre 
(who had feized on the earldom of Ca/fille, in right of his 
wife Nunna, -eldeft daughter of Garcia earl of that country), 
to give his fifter Sancha to his fon Ferdinand, now declared 
king of Ca/fille, in order to give him a title to both crowns. 
This marriage did not hinder Bermudo from renewing the war 
againft him, in which he was killed, after a reign of nine 

ears. 
24. Ferdinand then feized on the kingdom of Leon, in rignt 
of his wife; and, being a warlike prince, gained many fignal 
vidtories againft the Moors, took many confiderable places 
from them, and overthrew his elder brother Garcia king of 
Navarre. He died at the end of a glorious reign of twenty- 
eight years, and divided his dominions between his three fons. 

25. Sancho the eldeft had Cafttlle 5 Alonzo V1. Leon; and 
Garcia Ill. Galicia; but Sancho expelled them both : foon 
after which, he was flain at the fiege of Zamora, anno 1073. 
after he had reigned almoft feven years, and was fucceeded in 
all his dominions by his next brother, 

26. Alonzo VI. king of Leon, and I. of Caffille, a very 
warlike and fuccefsful prince, who gained many places from 
the Moors, particularly the city of Toledo, which he made his 
refidence. He reigned thirty-five years, and was fucceeded by, 

27. Alonzo VII. before king of Arragon, but now likewile 
of Leon and Caffille, in right of his wife Urraca, fifter and 
heirefs to Alonzo VI. but the being a lewd woman, and he 

; forced 
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forced to divorce her, his title to the two laft, which then 
ceafed, devolved to heragain. But, 

28. Alonzo VII. her fon by her firft hufband Raymund, earl 
of Burgundy, having forced her to refign it to him, after a 
reign of fiften years, caufed himfelf to be crowned emperor at 
Toledo (C). He took many towns from the Moors, and reigned — 
thirty-four years, and was fucceeded, anno 11 57+ by his fon, 

29. Sancha, who had only the kingdom of Caffille, that of 
Leon being given to his brother Ferdinand. He reigned one 
year, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

30. Alonzo IX. furnamed she Good, and the Noble, who 
married the princefs E/canor, daughter to our king Flenry I, 


' He was a warlike prince, and, by the affiftance of the kings 


of Navarre and Arragon, gained feveral confiderable victories 
againtt the Mocrs, particularly at the battle of Nabas de Tolofa, 
wherein he flew two hundred thoufand of them, and by ‘that 
means recovered many cities and {trong places from them. He 
reigned fifty-fix years, and died anng 1214. and was fucceeded 
by his fon, 

31. Henry, who was killed by the fall of a tile from an 
houfe, in the fourteenth year of his age, after he had reigned 
three years. He was fucceeded by, 

32. ferdinand II. furnamed the Floly, his fitter Berenga- 
ria’s fon, in the two kingdoms of Cafiille and Leon. This 
prince was likewife very brave, and fuccefsful againft the 
Afoors, from whom he took the cities of Cordoua, Murcia, 
Faen, Seville, and many others, and reigned thirty-five years, 
He died in 1252. and was fucceeded by his fon, 

33. Alonzo X. furnamed the Learned, for his great know- 
lege in aftronomy, and other fciences. He was chofen emperor 
of Germany; but met with fo many troubles from his rebel- 
lious fubjeéts, that, though he accepted of the imperial title 
and dignity, yet he could not Zo out of Spain to be put in 
pofleffion of it. He reigned thirty-two years, and died anno 
3284, and left his Spani/b dominions in no {mall confufion : 

or, 

34- Sancho IV. furnamed the Brave, and fecond fon of 
Alonzo, feized on the crown; fo that much blood was fhed 
between him and his two nephews Alonzo and ferdinand, the 
fons of his elder brother Ferdinand: but he got at length the 


(C) It was during his reign, ed that dominion, and took up- 
that Alonzo, the fon of the earl on him the title and dignity of 
of Burgundy; whom Alonzo VI. king of that country, which he 
had made earl of Portugal, ufurp- left to his pofterity (7). 

- ( 7) Idem ibid. Vide & Far. Souza Europ, Portugu-n, Duarte defcript, Portug. 
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better of them, and, after a reign of eleven years, left his 
crown to his fon, ano 1295. 
35. Ferdinand LV.’s reign proved no lefs troubled than his 

father’s, on account of his bad title to the crown. He fup- 
 prefled the knights templars, and, having unjuftly condemned 
two of them to death, they, at their execution, fummoned 
him to anfwer it before Curist’s tribunal in thirty days ; up- 
on which he was furnamed the Summoned, and died accord- 
ingly on the thirticth day after, auno 1312. having reigned 
feventeen years, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

36. Alonzo XI. a valiant and fuccefsful prince, in whofe 
reign all the Spani/h monarchs united their. forces againft the 
Moors, of whom two hundred thoufand were flain at the bat- 
tle of Tarifa. He gained feveral places from them, and 
reigned thirty-eight years. He died anno 1350. and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, 

. Peter, furnamed the Cruel, who was haraffed with con- 


tinual broils by his difcontented fubjects during a reign of nine-’ 


teen years, and was at length murdered, anno 136g. by his 
baftard brother, 

38. Henry, the natural fon of Alonzo XI. whe, after an 
ufurpation of ten years, left the crown to his own fon, 

39. Fobn, who married Beatrix, the heirefs of Portugal, 
and was engaged in a war, to affert his right to that crown, 
againft Fobn the baftard of king Ferdinand, who held it from 
him. He was at length killed by a fall from his horfe, anno 
1390. after a reign of eleven years, and fucceeded by his fon, 

40. Henry Il. furnamed the Sickly, who married the lady 
Catharine, daughter to ‘John of Ghant duke of Lancafer, and 
grand-daughter to Peter king of Caftille. He reigned fixteen 
years, and left the crown to his fon, 

"41. Fobn Il. then an infant (anno 1406;) on which account 
the rebellious nobility would have beftowed the crown on his 
uncle Ferdinand ; but that prince not only generoufly refufed 
it, but maintained his nephew on the throne, till he was called 
to that of Arragon. However, his reign, though forty-eight 
years long, proved very full of inteftine troubles. He died 
 gnne 1454. and was fucceeded by his fon, 

42. Henry 1V. who was no lefs barbaroufly treated by his 
rebellious fubjeéts, who attempted to fet up his younger bro- 
ther Alonzo on the throne ; but he dying in the mean time, 
part of them fubmitted to him, whilft the reft offered the 
crown to his fitter Elizabeth, and at length obliged him to 
declare her his heirefs, though he had a daughter of his own, 
named ‘foanna. “He ended his troublefome reign anno 1474+ 
after it had lafted twenty years. Upon which, 

43. Fors 
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43. Ferdinand, fon to Fohn king of Arragon, having mar- 
ried the princefs Elizabeth, or, as fhe is commonly called, 
Tfabella, made heirefs of Caftille by Henry above-named, in 
wrong to his own daughter Foanna, united the two crowns of 
Arragon and Caftille in himfelf and fucceflors, as will be more 
fully fhewn in the modern hiftory of that monarchy. Thus 
much fhall fuffice for the feries of the antient governors and 
monarchs of Spain 4, 
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De his vide auct, fupra citat. fub not. (B) et (C), et al. mult, 


Gab wAeP3 OV: 


The antient State of the Gauls, to their Conqueft by Ju- 
hus Caefar, and from thence to the Irruption of the 
Franks. 


Sy Og Baa kL 
The Origin of the Gauls, and Extent of their Country. 


THE Gauls were certainly defcended from the Celtes or 
- Gomerians, as has been fully {hewn in fome former vo- 
lumes 2, or, to fpeak more properly, were the fame people, 
under a different and more modern name, given them, in all 
probability, by fome of their neighbours, whiift they ftill re- 
tained their primitive one of Gomerai, or defcendents of Go- 
mer, as thofe do, who ftill keep up their antient language in its 
purity, efpecially the northern /Ve//. Other names they were 
known by, fuch as they either feem to have aflumed upon 
fome particular occafions, or fuch as other nations thought fit 
to give them; of all which the reader may fee a fpecimen in 


Their ori- 
gin,names, 
&e. 


the following note (A). 


‘The name therefore of Gaul, Galli, 


and 


@ See vol. i. p. 375. vol. vi. p. 11, et feq. 


(A) Of the firft kind we may 
reafonably reckon all thofe which 
are of Ce/tic extra€tion; fuch as 
thofe of Ce/te and Gaul), which 
fignify brave and warlike, Ar- 
moric, maritim, and the like, 
Even that of Be/ga, which figni- 
fies ferce and quarre/fome, might 
have been given to that canton 
by their brethren and neigh- 
bours, on account of their re- 
taining their original fiercenefs, 
from which the reft had polifhed 


themfelves by their commerce 
and intercourfe with other na- 
tions ; thofe of Cis, Trans, and 
Subalpine, from their fituation 
on either fide of the Alps; that 
of Celto-Scythians, from their be- 
ing neighbours to, and intermix- 
ed with, that nation ; that of Ce/- 
tiherians to thofe that were feat- 
ed on the other fide the Pyrenees, 
As they {pread themfelves, by 
degrees, farther and wider from 
cach other, and their original 
tongue 
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_ and Gallia, is not only a foreign one, 

as are likewife thofe other appellatives, 
ar >, and other antient authors, diftinguith one part of their 
country from another. Such are thofe, for inftance, of Cifal- 
pina or Citerior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, and Subalpina, which 
was fituate at the foot of the Alps ©. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, were formerly better known by the name of Celtes4, 
and the country, in the whole, by that of Celto-Gallia °, of 
which name we have given, in a former volume f, the beft 
etymon we could find. Ce/ar afterwards diftinguithed the 
whole country under the three following names ; to wit, Bel- 
gia, Aquitania, and Gallia Propria, or that which, accord- 
ing to him, was chiefly inhabited by the Celtes or Gauls (B). 


but of a recenter date, 
by which “Fulius Ca- 


This 
>’ Comment. lib. i. c. 1, &c. ¢ PLur. in Cef. et Marcell. 
Prin, hift. lib. xvi. c.11, Strap. Mera, Ciuven. et al. 4 See 


Pausan. in Attic. c. 3. 
lib. xxxix. et alibi. 


tongue fpread itfelf into a great 
number of dialects, their appel- 
latives became fo numerous, and 
fo vaftly different from it, that it 
is with great difficulty they can 
be traced to their fountain-head. 
We fhall therefore venture no 
farther, than upon fuch ones as 
carry a kind of certainty of their 
extract, and refer fuch of our 
readers, who are curious of fuch 
etymons, to the authors quoted 
+ “below (1). He may likewife 
read that vaft variety of names 
in Strabo, Ptolemy, Mela, Czfar’s 
commentaries, Diodorus Siculus, 
and other antientauthors ; parti- 
cularly thofe that follow, which 
are the moft known, to wit, 1. 
The Bituriges. 2. Senonenfes, 
3. Arvernians. 4. “dui, 5. 
Ambarrenfes. 6. Carnuti.. 7. 
Aulerci. 8. Infubri, 9g. Sa- 
liz, or Salyenfes. 10. Cenomea- 
ni, 1. Salluvians, ‘12: Boi. 


13. Lingones, and Veneti. All 


© Prot. lib. ii.c. 7. Diopor. Srcut. 
f Vol. vi. p. 58, et feq. paff. and notes. 


which are recorded to have 
paffed over into, and fettled in, 
Italy; or rather to have fent co- 
lonies thither, whilft the reft con- 
tinued in their refpective Gaulib 
territories; befides a number 
of others, of which thofe an- 
tient hiftorians make no men- 
tion (2). 

(B) His words are thefe (3) : 
** The whole country of Gau/ is 
“* divided into three parts ; the 
“* firft of which is inhabited by 
“* the Belge, the fecond by the 
** Aquitani, and the third by 
“ thofe whom we call Gaz/;, 
but, in their own tongue, are 
“ called Celtes. All thefe have 
“* their language, manners, and 
cuftoms different.” The mean- 
ing of which words is generally 
taken to be, that he {peaks here 
of thofe parts, which remained 
as yet unconquered by the Ro- 
mans, and which retained ftill 
their antient language and cu- 


ce 


6 


(1) Bochart. phaleg. Scalig. thefstemp. Cluver, introd. Pezron. antig. des Cel~ 
tes, Reaiand, Mona antig. Pelloutier hift. des Celtes. Hottoman, Franco-Gall. & 


al, mult. 
bell Gall, ib. i. 16 


Vou. XVIU. 


(2) Vide Dowjat. fupplement to Patercul. p, 235. 


{3) Cefar, 


Mm 


ftoms ; 
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This laft was further diftinguifhed into Comata, whofe inha- 
bitants wore long hair ; Brachata, from their wearing 
breeches ; and Zogata, from the Roman toga being worn 


there (C). 


ftoms ; whereas thofe which were 
already fubdued, had altered 
both by that time, to fuch a de- 
gree, as to appear to him different 
from the reft. Such was, for in- 
ftlance, that part which was call- 
ed Togata, from their having ta- 
ken up the Roman drefs, and, in 
all likelihood, feveral other of 
their cuftoms, and, by their inter- 
courfe with them, might have 
very much altered their dialect 
from the reft. 

One thing is very remarkable, 
that C.z/ar makes this province, 
which he likewife calls Ci/a/pina, 
to begin at the foot of the d/ps, 
and to have extended itfelf along 
the Po, as faras the Adriatic fea, 
and the Rubicon (4); whereas 
Strabo, who quotes his commen- 
taries (5), and Diodorus Siculus 
(6), plainly intimate, that the 
Gauls, or Celtes, inhabited all 
thofe parts from the 4/ps to the 
Pyrenees; and we thall fhew by- 
and-by, that they extended even 
beyond the latter, and poffeffed 
the greateft part of Spaix and 
Portugal, as we have already 
hinted in the foregoing chapter, 

However, the moft that can 
be inferred from the paflage 
quoted out of Ce/ar, is, that he 
found Gaul fo divided at his 
coming thither; and that, by 
this time, their language, man- 
ners, Jc, were grown very dif- 
ferent, tho’ originally one and 
the fame, as they were originally 
one and the fame people. 


(4) Bell, Gall, lib. iv. Wel. lib. iii. c. 2. 


Sic. lik. v. 
G wol. Xi, po 349» 


(7) See vol.xr. p. 208, & feg. 


*, 


We 


(C) We fhall endeavour to 
fettle the limits of each of thefe 
in the following paragraph, and 
refer our readers, for the other 
names by which it was occafion- 
ally diftinguifhed ; fuch as that 
of Armorica, from its lying along 
thefea-coafts ; of Aquitania, from 
its abundance of water; Cis and. 
Tranfpadana, or on either fide of 
the Po; and fome others ; tothe 
account given of them at the en- 
trance of the Rovian hiftor 
above-quoted (7). All that needs 
be added here is, that the words 
Celte and Gaul, fignifying, in 
the antient language, brave and 
warlike, that of Belga, fierce or 
quarrelfome, that of Armoric, ma~ 
ritim; thefe names were, in all] 
probability, given them by other 
nations. As for thofe of Cime- 
rians, Cimbrians, Cumbrians, and 
the like, they are plainly a cor- 
ruption of their original one of 
Gomerians or Gomerai, as thofe of 
Galatians and Celto- Galatians 
were of Ce/to-Gau/. 

As for the Galatia, or Celto-- 
Grecia, of Afia Minor, in which 
thefe European Gauls were fettled 
by Nicomedes, who had called 
them thither to his affiftance, we 
fhall, as much as we can, refer 
our readers to what has been {aid 
of them in fome preceding vo- 
lumes (8), to avoid unneceflary 
repetitions. All that need be 
added here is, that this province 
had Cappadocia on the eaft; B;- 
ihynia on the wet; Pamphylia 
(5) Strab, lib, v, (6) Diod, 
(8) See vol. ix, p. 192, 


on 
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We have already fhewn in the hiftory of the antient Ce/tes 85 The extent 


that they were pofl 
_ is fearce a province, or even a corner of it, in which they 
have not left fome evident monument of themfelves, either in 
the names of cities and towns, cantons and provinces, or of 
their rivers, lakes, mountains, promontories, and fuch-like. 
In every part of it, where either the Phenicians, Carthagi- 
nians, or Romans, fent their invading bands, thete they are 
affirmed by antient writers to have found the Geltes or Gauls 
already fettled 4: not that they exprefly mention them by 
thofe two natnes ; for we have juft obferved on what account 
they had feveral other appellatives given them, but yet fuch as 
plainly appear, from the conformity of their language, reli= 
gion, cuitoms, &c, to have meant one ahd the fame nation: 
However, we will not venture to fay, that they were all of 
the fame Celtic extract that inhabited thofe parts of Europe, 
either towards the fea-fide; fuch as Spain, Portugal, and the 
french coats; along the Mediterranean, or towards the north- 
-eaft, where they feem to have been fo blended with the Scy- 
thians and Sarmatians, that it is next to impoffible to aflert 
their boundaries on that fide. All that we pretend to conclude 
from thofe antient authors, who have written moft clearly and 
knowingly on this head, is, that the Celtes or Gauds plainly ap- 
pear to have been the fir® that peopled and poffefled them- 
felves of, or claimed a dominion over, this country. 


& Vol. vi. p. §; & feq. h Vide Diopor. Sic. lib: v. Lucan, 
‘jib. vi. Siu. Ira. lib. iii. Appian. Pro. & al. 


effed of the greateft part of Europe. There of Gaul. 


on the fouth; and the Ewxine on 
the north. Here St. Paa/ found- 
ed a church, to which he dire&t- 
ed that epiftle, which is ftiH 
known by the name of the epittle 
to the Ga/atians, and was written 


to reduce them from thofe Few- 


ih obfervantes, into which fome 
 falfe teachers of the circumcifion 
had debauched them, and to con- 
firm them in the true gofpel li- 
berty which had been preached 
to them. We know little elfe 
of thefe Galatians, befides what 
has been faid in the two volumes 
lait quoted, except that we read, 
in the fecond book of Maccabees 
(viii. 20.) of a fignal overthrow 
which the ews gave them in the 
province of Babylon, where theie, 


with afmall army of eight thou- 
{and men, defeated and killed an 
hundred and twenty thoufand of 
the former. The text fays no- 
thing further concerning this fig- 
nal victory, nor about the time 
in which it happened; fo that we 
are left in the dark, whether 7u- 
das {peaks there of the Galatians 
fettled in the province lately 
mentioned, or, which is more 
probable, of the Gau/s them- 
felves, who had by this time, if 
not long before, fpread them- 
felves all over A/a; for it mult 
be obferved here, that the name. 
of Galataiwasindifferently given, 
efpecially by Greek authors, to 
the one and to the other. 
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Spain and to prove the Gauls, 
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THE ereateft difficulty, as we hinted in the laft chapter, is 
or Celtes rather, to have been fettled in 


Portugal. Spain and Portugal before any other nation ; firft, becaufe 


they were here culled by the name of Jberians, or, at mofty 
Celtiberians ; from which fome are apt to conclude the former 
to have ¥een the name of the firft inhabitants of that part, and 
the latter to have been given to the Celtes, who came over the 
Pyrenees, and fettled amongft them. - And, fecondly, becaufe 
Varro i mentions no lefs than five different nations, that were 
found thete, when the Romans firft invaded that country. 
Thefe were, according to him, the, Lberians, Perfians (D), 
Phenicians, Celtes, and Carthaginians. As to the firft, we 
hive formerly fhewn, that the word Jberian fignified, in the 
antient Celtic, any people, country, or place, that was fituate 
over, or on the other fide of, a fea, river, ridge of moun- 
tains, and the likek: fo that thefe might be naturally called 
Iberians, on account of, their fituation over the Pyrenees, by 
thofe that lived on this fide; and Celtiberians, to diftinguifh 
them from thofe nations they were blended and intermixed 
with there. As to what is objected out of Varro, we have 


had occafion to hint, in the hiftory of antient Spain, that nei- 


ther the Yyrian or Phaenician colonies, nor thofe ot the Car- 
thaginians, came thither till a long time after the Celtes or 
Gauls had been fettled there, and geopled a great part of that 
country. All this feems felf-evident, firft, from the confen- 
tient teftimony of antient authors, the greateft part of whom 
exprefly affirm it!, and make thefe inhabitants to be of the 
fame extract with thofe that filled the hither parts of Europe, 
to all whom they give the fame common name of Celtes and 
Gauls, and fometimes the more antient one of Cymmerians and 
Cymbrians ™, And, fecondly, from thofe traces and monu- 


1 De re ruft. vid. & Pury, nat. hit. lib. iii. ¢. 1. Vide& Lucan, 
Appian. Diobd, &c. ubi fupra. K Vol, vi.= p. 9 getnteqs 
' Herovor. Jib. ii. c. 33. lib. iv. c. 49. & alibi. Epuor. apud Strab, 
lib. iv, Vide et Petrourier. hift. Celt, lib. i. c. 4. 


1 ™ STRAB. 
ubi fupra, SicuL, lib. v. etal. 


, 


it is not unreafonable to fuppofe, 
that it was given to fome tribe or 
canton of this nation, on account 
of their rupture or difference 
from the reft, either in their cu- 


(D) As it doth not appear 
from any antient author, that 
the Per/ians {ent any colonies in- 
to this country, it is fomewhat 
difficult to guefs who thefe were, 


whom our author mentions with 
the other four. If we may be 
permitted to offer our conjecture, 
the name being of Ce/tic extraa, 


and fignifying /cvered or divided, 


2 


ftoms, laws, and fuch-like, or for 
retaining their old ones, whilft 
thefe had altered theirs, in com- 
plaifance to the other nations 
they were intermixed with, 
ments 
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ments they have left in almoft every canton and province of 
‘ fuch as the names of feas, rivers, mountains, 


all which are manifeftly of Celtic ex- 


Ir ay cannot be-fuppofed to have been long unpoffefled by Jn Italy, 
them, if they were not the firft peoplers of it, concerning 
which we fhall refer our readers to what has been faid on that 
head in fome former volumes». It was, indeed, too fair a 
{pot not to invite fuch a warlike and populous nation thither, 
had it been ever fo well peopled beforehand 3 but, we think, 
‘we have made it at leaft very probable, that they came thither 
fooner than any other ; for if the Humbri or Umbri really were, Umbri, 
as they are affirmed by many authors to have been °, the antient 
- aborigines or antienteft people of ftaly; and they were de- inbabit- 
{cended from the Ce/tes (E), as their name, and other con- @7ts of it. 
Curring circumftances, feem plainly to intimate P ; then it will “ks 
fcarcely be doubted, that they muft have entered and peopled 
that country very early, when we recolleét what dreadful de- 
vaftations the Hetrurians made among them, and how many 
- hundreds of their towns and cities they deftroyed in that inva- 
fion which they made upon them, and for the further parti- 
culars of which we refer our readers to a’ former volume 4. 
We fhall fhortly come to fpeak of the Germans, and other Germans, 
‘northern nations, a3 well as of the ifles of Great Britain, Ire- &¢. ff 
land, Iceland, and others lefs confiderable ; all which plainly Celtic ex- 
appear to have been firft difcovered and peopled. by the Gauls *744- 
or Celtes.. As for the Germans, they were fo like the Celtes in 
their language, religion, and cuftoms, except, as Strabo ob- 
ferves ', their retaining fome of their original fiercenefs, which 
was doubtlefs owing to their vicinity and intermixture with 
the Scythians and Sarmatians, that they feem to have been one 
and the fame nation; and this our author thinks to be the oc- 


* 


2 See vol. vi. p. 8, et feq. et vol. xi. p. 214, ec feq. ° © Fror. 
lib. i.c.17. Prin. Dron. Haticar. & al. ? Compare vol. vi. 
p- 11, et feq. and vol. xi. p. 224, et feq. 1 Vol. vi. ubi fupra. 


? Lib. iv. & vii, 


(E) Péiny derives their name the univerfal deluge with it; in 
from the Greek oecs, which which cafe it mult be fuppofed, 
fignifies a /hower ; becaufe they that they came early into thofe 
had been diflodged from their parts, and fet up fome monu- 
country by a flood, occafioned ments of their deliverance there. 
by violent fhowers (9). Butthis But as to the name of Umbrians, 
etymon is far-fetched and forced, ar Humbrians, it feems rather a 
unlefs we will admit, that it car- “foftening of the original one of 
ried the memory of theirefcaping Gomerians cr Cimbriaas. 


(9) Nat, bift, lik, tii. cod. 
Mm 3 cafion 
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cafion of their being called Germans (F). We fhall find a 
much properer etymon for that name in the fequel. W hat 
made us mention it here, was as a proof, that Germany was 
part of the Celtic or Gauli/h territories, at leaft as far as the 
Rhine’, if not as far asthe Danube ¢, though, as we have al- 
ready obferved, all that inhabited the countries between thefe 
two great rivers, were very much intermixed with the Scy- 
thians, Sarmatians, and other northern (G) nations. All that 
needs be added here is, that the Helvetii, Rhatii, Norici, and 
Pannonians, of whom we have given an account in a former 
volume ", are fometimes called Ce/tes, and fometimes Gauls, 
indifferently ; and that their troops were ftill diftinguifhed by 
the name of Celtic and Gaulifh legions in Aurelian’s time W, as 
were alfo thofe that lived along the foot of, or upon, the Alps 
themfelves. é } . 
In the mean time it will not be improper, before we come 
to fix them according to that epocha, to inquire, how this an- 
tient nation came at firft to {pread itfelf, as we have fhewn 
they did, all over Europe; that is, whether they advanced by 
gradual fteps from the place of their firft difperfion, which we 
formerly fixed in Phrygia * ; or whether they came thither by: 
fea, and, landing at firft on fome of the Jtalic or Mediterra- 
nean fhores, dilated themfelves from thence as far and wide as 
we find they did. Either hypothefis has its difficulties. If that 
of Berofus and his followers could be credited, that Gomer’s 
fons fettled themfelves in feveral parts of Spain and Italy fo 
early as an hundred and forty-two years after the flood, the 
gradual migrations will hardly be thought quick enough to have 


* Dropor. |. xxxvili, et feq. Prot. lib. ii. c. 9. t Tacit. 
German. c. r. Prot. Jib. viii, Pury, nat. hift. lib. iv.c. 12. " See 
vol. xii. p. 452, et feq. {ub not. (D), (E). vol. xiii. p. 517, et feq. 
fub not. ¥ Zos. lib. lic. 2. Liv. lib xxi. c. 30, et feq. Po- 
Lys. lib. ili, Prin. nat. hift. lib. iii, ¢. 20, et alibi. * Veil. 
375, et feq. vol. vi. p. 9, et feq. 


(F) The word Germanus was (G) Such were the Saxons. 


that by which the Romans diftin- 
guifhed brothers by the fame fa- 
ther and mother from thofe which 
were only by the one or the other, 
whom they termed wterini or con- 
Janguinet. And though the ety- 
mon itfelf be certainly falfe with 


_refpect to the Germans, yet it 
fhews the great affinity which’ 


that author obferved between 
them and the Gaujs, 


Franks, Sicambri, Burgundi, Qua: 
di, Goths, Hunns, Baftarne, th 
Rhetii, Norici, Pannonians, Me 
jians, Thracians, and many more 
whofe names and fituation th 
reader will find in the fevera 
maps at the head of this hiftory 
and for the defcription and par 
ticulars of which we refer him tx 
the geneval index at the end 9 
this work, 

‘ extendes 
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extended themfelves to fuch vaft traéts of ground in fo fhort a 

_time; and it will be more natural to fuppofe, that they failed 
thither from Lefer Afa. But then it will be equally difficult 
to imagine, how they could, in the fhort fpace of an hundred 
and forty-two years, become fuch expert mariners, as this 
fuppofes them to have been; and, if we allow them a longer 
fpace for making themfelves fo far mafters of navigation, they 
may be as reafonably thought to have extended themfelves 
thus far by fuch gradual migrations, as either want of room, 
curiofity, or defire of change, may be fuppofed to have led 
them to (H). 

Tue fame fate having attended them, not only in [ta/y, but The Gaul- 
likewife on this fide of the 4/ps, where the provinces of Nori- ifh bound- 
cum, Helvetia, Rhetia, and that whole traét which lies be- 47“ 
tween thofe mountains and the lake of Geneva, were taken aioe 
from them, as we have feen in the Roman hiftory y, the whole 504 
Gaulifh extent came then to reach: no farther than from that 
lake to the Pyrezees, having ftill the AZediterranean on the 
fouth, the Rhine on the north, and the Briti/h chanel on the 
weft; for, by this time, the Briti/h and other iflands were 
detached from the inlands, and lived under princes of their 
own, though, in matters of religion, they ftill kept a kind of 
conformity with, if not rather a kind of jurifdiction over them, 
as we fhall fee under the next article. This was the ftate of 
Gaul, and thefe its limits, when Fulius Cafar firft came into 
it, as we have feen ina former volume, where we likewife 
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¥ Vol. xili. p. 250. 


(H) That they began betimes 
to navigate, or to coait at leaft, 
not only the Mediterranean, At- 
dantic, and other feas, but even 
on the main ocean, we shall pre- 
fently have occafion.to fhew, 
when we come to fpeak of their 
arts, commerce, “ec. 
fcarcely to be believed, all things 
confidered, that their rude fkill 
in this art could bring them thi- 
ther fo foon as the others could 
get thither by land. However, 
fince fome antient authors have 
affirmed, that the firft inhabitants 
of Spain came thither by fea, 
fome fay from Afia, and others 
from Afric, the moft reafonable 
opinion feems to be that, which 


But it is 


allows thefe to have indeed come 
thither from thofe parts, and to 
have fettled in thofe countries, 
though not till fome confider- 
able time after they had been dif- 
covered and peopled by thofe, 
who came thither by land, and 
by gradual migrations. And 
this will further account, both 
for that great variety of names, 
dialeéts, and cuftoms, which fuch 
an intérmixture muft, of necef- 
fity, be fuppofed to produce, and 
for the lofs of that whole coun- 
try in procefs of time, when the 
Gauls were partly driven out of 
it, and the reft {ubdued by their 
conquerors, as we have icen in 
the !aft chapter. 


M m 4 took 
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took notice of feveral other changes which were made in their 


boundaries, and new divifions of their provinces and diftricts 


by the conquering Romans, particularly by Augu/ius, and to 


which we beg leave to refer our readers, to avoid repetitions 


and prolixity 2. 


For the fame reafon we think it fuperfluous to fay any 
thing here of its natural or artificial rarities, or to {pend any 


longer time in defcribing a country fo near, and fo well known 
tous. We have defcribed its antient ftate in a former vo- 
lume, and there given an account of its moft confiderable 
rivers, lakes, mountains, &s'c. We have there likewife taken 
notice of the fertility of the country, and how early it had be- 
gun to be cultivated and improved, even as far back as the 


times of Mercury, who is affirmed by a learned modern, and > 


not without fome fubftantial proofs, to have reigned in Gaul,. 
when it was in its full extent, and by his wholfome laws, and 
indefatigable pains to promote its trade and commerce into fo- 
reign countries, to have raifed the Gaulifh nation to a fur- 
prifing height of power and glory b. This reign hath indeed 
been very much fufpected by fome other authors, who have 
written fince ¢, as fabulous and imaginary; but we do not 
think it as yet confuted by any thing that has been offered either 
againft it, or in favour of the Ctefian hiftory, which, we 
hope, we have, notwithftanding all its many and learned ad- 
vocates, fuficiently confuted, in our Affjrian hiftory 4. But, 
waving that intricate and controverted point, it is generally 
allowed, that this country was in as flourifhing a condition 
when the Romans firft invaded it, as any in Europe, and their 
lands, commerce, arts, &c. cultivated and improved by its 
induftrious inhabitants, in a manner altogether anfwerable to 
its excellent fituation and climate, as we fhall have further oc- 
calion to fhew in the fequel (I). 


5 Scop. 

eh \ 
* Vol. xi. p. 209. vol. xiii. p. 199, & feq. p. 520, & feq. & alibi 
pail. vol. xiv. paff, * Vol. vi. p. 12, & feq. ’ Pezron. 


antiquit. des Celtes, c. 15. See vol. vi. P- 33, &feq. p. 52, & feq. 
* Fourmonr. Vide & Petiourier. hift. Celt. fub inte Nea 
BrepForp. chronol. & al. 4 Vol. iv, P- 250, & feq. 


(I). However, *it muft be ob- nation that chiefly delighted in 
ferved here, that thefe improve- - War, hunting, and fuch-like exer- 
ments were of much later date cifes, and at a time when agri- 
than their firt fettlements ; and culture was, as it Were, in its in- 
that, if we except Spain, Italy, fancy ; and it is moft probable, 
and the fouthern parts of France, — that the fruitfulnefs of the warmer 
the reft of their territories were climates firft put the northern in? 
too cold and difcouraging toa habitants upon endeavouring ta. 


fupply, 


m& 


~—.e 


a ' f 
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The Religion. of the Gauls. 


We: have already given an account of the religion of the Their reli. 
antient Ce/tes in a former volume#; and as the Gauls gionderi- 
were defcended from them, as we have fhewn under the laft ved from 
article, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and pro- ¢¢ Celtes. 
pagated amongft them, in the fame manner and form as they 

received it from them, till their intercourfe with other na- 

tions, or perhaps rather their fubjeCtion to them, gave birth to 

thofe changes and intermixtures which it afterwards under- 

went. To come therefore at a tolerable notion of true Gaulifh 

religion, we fhould feck it amongft thofe Gauls who were 

leaft converfant with other people, and had leaft occafion or 


aeWor Vi--p. 253, & feq. 


fupply, by art, the defe€ts of waters, and marfhy grounds; and 


- their foil and climate ; for even 


a 


in the times of the Roman empe- 
rors, we do not find, that they 
had either vines, olives, or any 
other fruit or grain, except corn 
(1); and moft authors, who have 
written on this fubject, feem to 
attribute it wholly to the extreme 
cold to which they were expofed. 
It is indeed very likely, that 
thofe authors, being ufed to 
warmer climates, have fomewhat 
exaggerated the coldnefs of thefe, 
which experience fhews are no- 
thing fo fevere as they have re- 
prefented them (2) ; but it is, at 
the fame time, far from impro- 
-bable, that they are become much 
warmer than they were in thofe 
antient times, either by deftroy- 
ing a vaft number of forefts, 
which ftagnated the air, and in- 
tercepted the warmth of the fun ; 
or by the draining many ftanding 


(1) Excerpt. ex Appian. de Celt. 


Sirab. lib. iv. Cte. de confuet. prov. Petron. fat. & al. 
citat. & Herod. lib, v. Plin. gun. panegyr, CX. 
xxxi. c. 9. Ovid. de trift. eleg. x. ver. 8, & al, 


dere ruftics libs is 61 


by cherifhing it with warm ma- 
nure, and other improvements, 
which are obvious to every natu- 
ralift. The Romans themfelves 
feem to have been fenfible of this 
change, though they attributed 
it to fome favourable alteration 
in the pofition of the earth, pre- 
tended to have been even fore- 
told by that famous Greek aftro- 
nomerHipparchus (3). But, how- 
ever that be, it is plain, that 
thefe countries are fo far from 
being conftantly covered with ice 
and {now, and. their great rivers 
from béing always fo hard fro- 
zen, as to ferve them inftead of 
bridges, for crofling whole ar- 
mies over them in their winter 
excurfions, that we look upon it 
now as a kind of wonder, when- 
ever any of them chance to be 
frozen at any fuch rate. 


Var. de re ruftic. lib. i. Diod. Sic, lib, v. 


(2) Vide au. fupra 
Amm. Marcell, lib. xix. c. 2. ib. 
(3) Vide inter al. Colunell, 


‘ 


neceflity 


Bice sar. Do ln di 
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neceflity of receiving or adopting any thing from them ; in- 

ftead of having recourfe to that of the Greeks and Romans, 

- from whorm whatever they might, in procefs of time, borrow, 

Not ber- that might caufe a kind of refemblance between them, yet 

rowed originally they differed as much, not only in this, but in al- 

from otbér sof all other refpects, as black from white. Much worfe 
Bations, 


have they fucceeded in this point, who have transformed the 
Gaulifh deities into Greek and Roman ones, and {pent a deal of 


time and pains to no purpofe, 


fuch ° ; 


to prove them to have been 


whereas we hope, in the fequel, to give our readers 


indubitable arguments of their being of Celtic extraction. For 
the fame reafon we muft be very wary how we depend too 
much on thofe few antient authors, whether Greefs or Ro- 


mans, who have occafionally 


fpoken of them (A). -Thefe 


few fcraps they have left us of Gauli/h religion, fufficiently 


thew, that they knew little of it 
points in which they do not clafh 


® Scnep. biblioth. hift. Franc. 
p- 4- 


(A) The moft confiderable of 
thefe are, Fulius Cafar, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Pomponius Mela, 
Strabo, and Pliny ; and they have 
written of it in fuch a vague and 
yet concife manner, that all 
their fragments put together 
would hardly amount to three or 
four pages; and, if thefe pages 
were to be reduced to their juit 
value, would lofe one half of 
their bulk (1); whether it be, 
that thefe authors have but jut 
copied one another, or only de- 
figned to fay the fame things, 

(B) Accerding to thofe quo- 
ted in the laft note, both the reli- 
gion and cuftoms of the Gau/s 
are drawn in fuch colours, as 
would incline one to fufpec 
them of innate partiality, or ra- 
ther hatred, to that brave nation. 
Diodorus, among the reft, makes 
no fcruple to tell us, that their 
ferocity was in nothing more re- 

(1) Relig, des Gaul, pref. p. 2. 
it. ¢. 25. (4) Vide Lewis, biftor, 


3 and that, even in thofe 
again{t one another (B), 


they 
P. 29. Vide relig. des Gaul. pref. 


markable than in their religious 
rites, in which, fays he (z), no- 
thing could be more impious 
than the victims which they of- 
fered, nor more inhuman than 
the manner in which they offer- 
ed them. And, if we may be- 
lieve Procopius (3), it feems as if 
-this barbarous cuftom had been 
ftill in vogue fome centuries after 
their embracing Chriftianity, 

A modern writer, however, 
has been at the pains to quote 
other authorities, to difculpate 
them from a great deal of this 
pretended inhumanity (4), and 
to prove, that they were famed 
for their virtue and morality. It 
is well, if both fides’ have not 
exaggerated in their turns. But, 
at the worft, the Gauls do not 
appear to have much outdone 
thofe other nations, who cry out 
fo bitterly againft them, in thefe 
execrable cuftoms of offering 


(2) Hiflor. lib. v. (3) Gother. Ub. 


Britan, 5,2. & auctor, ab eo citat. 


human 
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they have betrayed fuch a fondnefs and partiality for their 
own, as if they had looked upon it as the mother, and the 
other as the offspring of it. Upon which account Fofephus Carefully 
makes no fcruple to affirm ¢, that all that the beft of thefe concealed 
had written of the Gauls, was without any foundation, and from 
owing to an itch of faying fuch things of them, as no man had /*rangers 5 
ever faid before, or, indeed, could fay. And, in fact, it 

could hardly be otherwife, confidering that the Gauls made it 

a conftant rule never to commit any thing to writing, accord- 

ing to a fettled maxim amongft them, that it was more glo- 

rious to perform noble deeds, than to fpeak and write well 4. 

Befides, had they laid more open to their neighbours than they 
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really did (C), yet could thefe have received no great intelli- 


gence concerning their religion, 


© Cont. Apion. lib. i. 
ust. bell, Catilin. 


human vitims to their gods, of 
murdering fome captives in their 
auguries, and fuch-like. On 
the contrary, we have fhewed in 
fome former parts of this work, 
that not only the antient Egyp- 
tians, Canaanites, &c. but even 
the Romans, Carthaginians (5), 
and others, made a common 

ractice of them; and thus far 
their religions bore a refem- 
blance,whichfoever of them were 
the inventors of thefe bloody 
ceremonies, concerning which 
we have nothing to add to what 
we have faid in the volumes 
above-quoted. 

(C) Fofephus (6) tells us ac- 
cordingly, that their country 
was, in fome meafure, inaccef- 
fible, becaufe nature had forti- 
fied them on all fides with a 
kind of impenetrable ramparts, 
fuch as were the 4/ps, the Pyre- 
nees, the ocean, and Mediterra- 
nean, the Rhine, &c. and with 
ftrength and courage to defend 
their frontiers. 


fince their druids or bards 


4 See Cas. comment. lib, vi. Sat- 


Tt is no lefs improbable, that 
their religion was brought in 
amongft them, either over any 
of thefe then inacceflible moun- 
tains, feas, or rivers; becaufe, 
on the one hand, the nations 
that antiently inhabited over the 
Pyrenees, Alps, and on the other 
fide the Rhine, Danube, &c. were, 
as we have fhewn, of the fame 
Celtic extra with the Gauls, 
and had received the fame reli- 
gion, laws, and cuftoms, with 
them from their anceftors; fo 
that we muft, of courfe, fup- 
pofe, that it was fettled and 
practifed amongft them fome 
ages before they either thought 
of making excurfions out of, or 
were invaded in, their own ter- 
ritories. Qn the contrary, it 
appears from fome authors, that 
even the Romans did not make 
any attempt on them till about 
four hundred years after they 
were known to be fufficiently 
fixed in their religion, govern- 
ment, and difcipline (7). 


(5) See an account of the religion of thefe nations, in tbe vols. i. ii. & feg. of this 


qpork. 


Hg des re 2 Gc: 


(6) Bell. Fud, liby tis Cy 106 


(7) Paufan, in Phocic, Vide ree 


made 
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made it a main part of their policy to conceal it, at leaft the 


Srom their moft confiderable points of it, even from their own laity, as 


baity. 


Worfpip . 
the fu- 
preme 


Deity. 


we fhall thew in the fequel (D). i 

WuetuHER the Gauls, or antient Celtes rather, were the 
firft introducers of thefe hypothefes, or whether they adopted 
them in imitation of other antient nations, is a knot too hard 
for us to untie. However, it is plain they antiently adored a 
Supreme Being under the name of E Sfus, which feems only a 
corruption of the old Celtic word Dhew, from which the 
Greeks probably borrowed their @¢3¢ and Zeus, and the Ro- 


mans their Deus. 
their druids ; aud if they, 
pleafe the people, 


This notion was religioufly preferved by 
for worldly ends, or perhaps to 
whofe impetuous ‘defire after this novelty 


they could not refift, fuffered the worfhip and images of thefe 


gods to be introduced amongft them, 
upon them as any other than inferior 


yet they never looked 
deities, whatever the 


laity might be indulged to do in procefs of time; but the wor- 
fhip of the true Gon was ftill carefully kept up, and the oak 
efteemed the fymbol of the Deity, as fire was among the Per- 
fes, of whom we have given an account in a former volume ¢, _ 
To frame therefore a right notion of the religion of this, or 


any other nation, we muft not judge 


of it by the corruptions 


introduced into it by a mad populace, and winked at by the 
priefts and philofophers, but as it was believed and profefled by 


thofe who had the care of it. 


haps find the moft material di 


* See vol. v. p. 149, et feq. 


(D) It will appear ftill more 
unreafonable to {uppofe, that the 
Gauls received any part of their 
religion from either the Greeks 
or Romans, if we confider, be- 
fides what has been hinted at the 
the end of the laf note, that 
their gods and goddeffes, and 
their very names, plainly appear 
to be of Celtic extract, and exag- 
ly anfwering fome eniinent part 
of their charaéter, not as gods 
and goddeffes, but as heroes and 
heroines, famed for fome pecu- 
liar excellency, and as fuch dei- 
fied, if we may be allowed the 


(3) Relig. des Gaul. lib. i. c. 3° 


vo . . ni 
tois farther explained in Sef. 4. under not 


(9) Plin, lib, xxviii, c. 3. 
2 (I). 


And in this cafe we fhall per- 
fference between that of the 


ra 


expreffion, by the courtefy. of - 
their defcendents 3; whereas the 
Greeks and Romans did not adopt, 
much lefs challenge them for 
their own, till many ages after ; 
that is, as a learned author feems 
rightly to fuppofe (8), not till 
the former had been ordered by 
the oracle of Dodona to adopt the 
deities of the barbarians (9), and 
the latter made it a ftanding law 
not to invade any nations, till 
they had implored the favour of 
their gods, and promifed to 
build them temples, and eftablith 
their worthip amongft them (1). 


(«) See 


Gauls 
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Gauls and that of the Greeks and Romans, even in thofe points 
_ in which they feem moft to agree, we mean the worfhip of the 
- fame gods, with refpect to the different chara@ters which they 

gave, and ideas they entertained of them, the latter feeming 
calculated to footh the moft inordinate paffions, and authorize 
the worlt of crimes, and the former rather quite oppofite to 
it: and this is what the modern author laft quoted has taken 
no fmall pains to fhew, in two main inftances; to wit, from 


the contrary notions which thefe entertained of their gods, and 


from the moral doétrines of their druids (E). 


(E) It is indeed no hard mat- 
ter to imagine how the religion 
and precepts of Noah (and thefe 
were free enough from all idola- 
try, and the fuperftitious trafh, 

- which crept in afterwards among 
his defcendents) fhould be pre- 
ferved for a confiderable time in 
the family of Fapheth, upon 
which that‘ patriarch had pro- 
nounced and intailed a peculiar 

’ bleffing (2): but we cannot be 
fo fanguine in favour of thofe 
druids, as to believe with that 
author, that they preferved them 
fo pure among themfelves during 
fuch a feries of ages, as he feems 
‘to fuppofe. If they did, they 
were guilty of a very fhameful 

- remiffnefs and condefcenfion to 
the laity, in fuffering them to 
run themfelves into fuch vile 
idolatries, horrid fuperftition, 
deteftable rites, and corruption 
of principles and morals, as they 
muft be owned to have done, in 

 fpite of all falfe gloffes that have 
been ufed to palliate their dege- 


neracy, or the fuppofition of their, 


having been too much mifrepre- 
fented by Greeé and Latin au- 
thors. We have, on the con- 
trary, fhewn in a former vo- 
lume (3), that the antient Ce/tes, 


E 


even in the times of their primi- 
tive fimplicity of life, and when 
they were as yet freeft from lu- 
xury and other corruptions, had 
yet adopted many inhuman ce- 
remonies into their worfhip, au- 
guries, ec, Even the Scythians, 
a younger branch of Fapheth’s 
family, who lived ftill in a much 
greater. fimplicity, and were 
more unmixed, and had lefs in- 
tercourfe, with other nations, did 
yet exceed the Ce/tes in the 
barbarity of their religion and 
cuftoms (4): and it will evident- 
ly appear from what follows, 
that the Gauls, Germans, and 
otner northern people, did not 
only copy after, but even outdo 
them in it; fo that though they 
mutt be allowed, for reafons hint- 
ed more than once, to have been 
little known to, and, in great 
meature, defignedly mifreprefent- 
ed by, thofe authors who have 
written of them, yet they can- 
not, without shanifeft partiality, 
be difculpated from the charge 
of having had many bloody and 
inhuman rites, many abfurd and 
unfocial principles, as well as 
corruption of morals,'in com- 
mon with other nations, though 
rot in the fame degree with 


(2) Genef. xix, 27. See Mona antiqua, p. 43, et Seq» £-98, et feq. p. 105, ef 


Seg. (3) See vol. vi. ps 28, et Jeg. 
alibi paff. 


(4) Lid. p. 69, et fe.. 92, et feq, et 


them, 
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We think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in our 


ithreligion inquiry into the religion of the Gauls, as it is the fource and 
the mother foundation, not only of the antient Germans, and other more 
of all the northern nations, but likewife of that of the antient Britons, 


northern 
Ones. 


who, as we fhall fee in a fubfequent chapter, were defcendedy 
and had received their religion, laws, cuftoms, Sc. originally 
from'them ; fo that what is faid on that fubject in this chapter, 
will ferve as a clue to that of thofe other nations we fhall have 
occafion to fpeak of in the following ones; by which means 
we fhall avoid many needlefs repetitions, and be able to con- 


- fine our account of them chiefly to thofe points, in which they 


fn Spain 
and Italy. 


Efus the 


supreme 
Deity, 


differed. from this their common mother, or, in fuch cafesy 
where there appears a neceflity to fhew the affinity they bear 
to each other. As for thofe of the antient inhabitants of /taly, 
Spain, &c. who became intermingled with the Gauls, the 
reader will find the former already done ina preceding volume f, 
and the reft will come in their turn in fome of the fubfequent 
chapters. And here we fhall, for order-fake, begin with an 
account of the different deities worfhiped by the antient Gauls, 
and the particular ceremonies and facrifices ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tran{mitted to them from their Celtic 
anceftors, concerning which we refer our readers to what has 
been faid in their hiftory, but as they were found in the times 
of the Romans invading of, and becoming firft acquainted with 
them. 
We have already hinted, that they antiently worfhiped the 
fupreme Deity, under the name of E/us or He/us (F), and the 
fymbol 
f Vol. xi. p. 220, et feq. p. 296; et feq. 


them. Let therefore the private 
dofrines of their druids have 
been what they would, and they 
be fuppofed ever fo averfe and 
oppofite to the general practice 
of the people, nothing can be 
faid for their countenancing, if 
not encouraging, thofe abomi- 
nable ceremonies ; fuch as their 
offering up of human victims to 
their gods by way of expiation ; 
their auguries from the reeking 
blood and entrails of their cap- 
tives; and others of the fame 
nature, of which we fhall fpeak 
in due time, 

(F) There have been various 
conjectures concerning the ety- 
mon of this word; befides that 


which we offered a little higher; 
and which to us feems the moft 
natural, becaufe the Celtic DJ 
being pronounced with a kind of 
preceding afpiration, and not 
unlike our fofter ¢4 in fuch pro- 
nouns as thee, thou, &c. foreign- 
ers, who were unufed to it, could 
not well exprefs the found of the 
word Dhcav, but by the letters 
Efu. As for the final s, it might 
be fuperadded by the Grecks and 
Romans, according to their way 
of terminating the mafculine 
gender in ws and os, as they did 
likewife in the plural Ef, Ai/ei, 
as they may be feen in He/y- 

chius. 
The antient E¢rufcans, ac- 
cording 


—-—_ 
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fymbol of the oak; and it will not be thought ftrange, that 
this notion of a Supreme Being fhould have been preferved 


cording to Suetonius (5), called 
the Deity far; for he ob- 
ferves there, that, among the 
other prodigies which preceded 
Augufius’s death, a flath of light- 
ning having erafed the C from 
the word Cz/ar, as it ftood in- 
gtaved on a pedeftal which fup- 
ported his ftatue, the diviners 
told him, that the ‘C being a nu- 
merical letter, fignifying an hun- 
dred, the omen portended, that 
he had but fo many days to live, 
after which he would be deified ; 
becaufe Z/ar, or the remainder 
of the word, fignified God in the 
Etrufcanlanguage. If we might 
therefore be allowed a far-off 
conjecture concerning thefe two 
names, E/us among the Gau/s, 
and Z/ar among the Etru/cans, 
it would be, that they might be 
both of Hebrew extract; and we 
have elfewhere fhewn, that the 
old Celtic, with which the Etru/- 
¢an has a vaft affinity, appears 
vifibly to have been a dialeét of 
the Hebrew (6). The word nty 
Sexus fignifies rong and mighty, 
and is givento Gop in many 
places, particularly by the Pfalm- 
ilt(7);and Vy ezer fignifies help, 
or helper($);and is likewife given 
to him, as he is emphatically fo, 
when all other helps fail, The 
patriarch 4braham, and his de- 
{cendents, knew him by the name 
Of MWD» el-faddai, the mighty 
or {lf /ufficient Gop, till he made 
his peculiar nameFchovah known 
unto them (g); and it is re- 
markable, that the Thracians, a 
branch of the Ce/tes, did, ac- 
cording to Macrobius, call the 
In vit, Auguft. 
Bear Pfal. hl 8. 
Exod. Vis 30 


6) Vol. vi. p. 25, et fog. p. 31, et (B). 
(3) Geni 18, I ane 


among; 


god, to whom they had eretted 
a temple on mount Zilmiffus, Sa- 
baxius, which is a plain corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew word Txa- 
baoth, ef pecially confidering, that, 
in their religious rites to Bacchus, 
they were wont to cry out, Ewobe 
Sabbai, which is the Elohe, or, if 
you pleafe, the Fchovah Txah- 
baoth of the Hebrews, as Gop 
is emphatically called by the 
Pfalmift in the pfalm above- 
quoted, and fignifies Lord of 
hofts; a title that well fuited the 
martial Thracians. As thefe 
therefore were rather attributes, 
than the names of the Godhead, 
each nation may be fuppofed to 
have chofen that which fuited 
their genius beft; and the Gauls 
that of Hefus, as fuiting moft 
with their warlike fpirit. 

That not only the names of 
the deity, but this way of wor- 
fhiping him under oaks, and in 
oaky groves, was common to all 
the defcendents of Noah, we have 
undoubted proof out of the Old 
Teftament, as we hall prefently 
fhew ; and we only mention it 
here, to confute the notioh of 
thofe who fuppofe the E/us of 
the Gaul; to have been the god 
Mars ; for neither he, nor aay 
other inferior deities, were wor- 
fhiped under thefe oaks, or with 
the fame rites with E/us; and 
therefore PAxy, in his defcrip- 
tion of the ceremony which they 
ufed in gathering the mifleto of 
thofe facred oaks, “has thefe 
words, which plainly fhew, that 
thefe trees were dedicated to the 
Deity itfelf: “ The druids, fays 
(7) Vid, 
Con. Ger, xvii. 1. ef 


ce he, 
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among the defcendents of Fapheth, when we find fuch lively 
traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, Midianites, anc 
even the Canaanites, as in the family of Laban 8, of Fethro*. 
and of the two 4bimelechs, kings of Gerar in the times of Abra. 
ham and Jfaac ', and fome others we could name, particularl) 
the Gibeonites in “fofbua’s time *, Adonzbexek in the time of th 
judges !, and Hiram king of Tyre, in the reigns of David anc 
Solomon ™ ; who all not only retained the notion of the Deity 
notwithftanding their idolatry, but had likewife a peculia 
name for it, diftinct from thofe of their other gods (G). Te 
this we muft add, that, in the midft of thofe heathenith fuper. 
ftitions, which crept by degrees into their religion, the Gaul 
never erected any either temples or idols unto this Z/us or Su 
preme Deity ; fo that he feems to have been acknowleged br 
them much in the fame manner that the 4thenians did the un 
known Gop mentioned by St. Pau/®; which notion was fa 
enough from being peculiar to them. Others had their unknow1 
Gop as well as they, and owned themfelves his offspring 
though their notion and worfhip of him were very imperfect 
and, in many cafes, too unworthy of him, as even the Gaul 


& Genef. xxxi. 48, & feq. 

and xviii. 9, & feq. 
Joth. ix. 9, & feq. 
ae Acts Xviit2 5: 
« he (1), believe, that the mifleto 
** is afign that Gop hath chofen 
** that tree to himfelf;” and a 
little lower, after having parti- 
cularly defcribed their manner of 
gathering it, he adds,“ that they 
“ offered up victims and prayers 
to Gop, that he would blefs 
and profper his own gift to 
them that receive it.” It is 
plain, from it, that he neither 
{peaks here of Mars, Fupiter, or 
any other of their gods, but of 
the Deity itfelf. 

(G) To this let us add, with 
refpect to the Gau/s we are now 
{peaking of, that the natural 
fondnefs, which they had for the 
religion and cuftoms of their 
forefathers, the contempt they 
entertained of other nations, the 
reclufe and folitary life of their 
druids, who were the keepers 


1 Judg. i. 


6s 
66 


ee 


(3) Hift. nat. 


» Compare Exod. ii. 21, & feq 


i Genef. xx. 3, & feq. xxvi. 8, & feq 


is m™ 1 Kings v. 7, & feq 
and teachers of their theology 
and their ftri€t and conftant prac 
tice, founded upon it, of facri 
ficing, and performing thei 
other religious rites, under th 
oak only, as confecrated to tha 
Supreme Being, were moft effec 
tual means to preferve that fun 
damental notion ftill uppermo. 
amongft them, whatever othe 
fuperftitions might be, in pra 
ceis of time, introduced amon 
them; for we muft here ob 
ferve, that they kept conftar 
to this cuftom, or rather, 2 
feems, law, of performing the: 
religious worfhip under that tre: 
or, more properly, in groves © 
it, even after they had adopte 
that long regiment of deities, c 


which we are about to givea 
account. 


lib. XVie C1 44. \ 
dic 
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. did, when they came to intermingle the Roman theology with 
their own. However, antiently they feem to have entertained 
- fome fublime notions of him; to confirm which, we need but 
add what Tacitus fays of the Senones, who were a branch of ‘ 
the CeHes, and had the fame religion : They, fays that author 0, Vor/hiped 
have no other temples but a wood or grove, where they per- ## graves. 
form all their religious rites. None 1s admitted to enter it, 
unlefs he carries a chain, in token of his dependence on, and Their /ub- 
owning the fupreme dominion, which Gop has over him; lime no- 
and, if he chance to fall down, none muft dare to help him tions of 
up; but he muft either roll himfelf, or crawl upon his belly, age 
_ out of the place. He adds, that their whole religion confifted 
‘in an acknowlegement, that the Deity, which makes its abode 
there, governs all things; that all things depend on him, 
and ought to obey him. Strabo fays much the fame of the 
Celtiberians, another branch of the Ce/tes ; and adds, that they 
worfhiped the Gop without name, and danced every full 
~ moon, before their houfes, all the night, in honour of him ° : 
and might it not be upon this account, as an ingenious author 
obferves 4, that Lucan raillies the Ma/ffilian druids, when he 
tells them *, that they were the only ones of all men, to whom 
it was given to know, or not to know, the gods they adored? 
And then, fpeaking of their groves, fays, that their ignorance 
~ of the deities they worfhiped under them, was the caufe of that 
veneration they paid to thofe fturdy and fhapelefs trees. He 
| fpeaks there indeed of deities in the plural, Roman and poet 
like ; but that he did not intend thereby, that any more than 
one was worfhiped in thofe groves, is plain from what he fays 
at the end of his defcription of the Adaffilian grove (H); to 
wit, 
9 Relig. des Gaul. 
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lib. ii. c. 2. ¥ Luc. Pharfal. lib, iii. 


(H) This defcription, though 
_ disfigured with fatire and ridi- 
cule, being curious, and perti- 
nent to our prefent fubject, we 
- fhall give the fubftance of it to 
our Englifh readers. It is as 
follows: There is without the 
walls of Mar/élles a facred grove 
or wood, which had never been 
touched by ax from the creation. 
The trees of it grew fo thick 
and interwoven, that they fuf- 
- fered not the rays of the fun to 
come through their branches; but 
a perfeét damp and darknefs 
reigned through the place, Nei: 
~ Vou, XVI. 


ther nymphs hor fylvan gods 
could make their abode in it, it 
being deftined for the moft in- 
human myfteries. There was 
nothing to be feen there but a 
multitude of altars, upon which 
they facrificed human victims, 
whofe blood turned the very trees 
of an horrid crimfon colour. If 
antient tradition may be credit- 


ed, no bird ever perched upon — 


their branches, no beaft ever 
walked under them, no wind 
ever ‘blew through them, nor 
thunder-bolt did ever touch 
them. 


Na Thefe 
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wit, that the prieft or druid, woo officiated there, was afraid 
of meeting Deminum luci; by which he could mean nothing 
elfe but the Deity worfhiped there, a notion probably common 
to them and the ‘fews, as we have fhewn in the laft note. : 

ANOTHER remarkable thing in their religion was, their 
great veneration for the oak. ‘This feems likewife to. have 
been common to them and the old patriarchs and Fews, among, 
whom that tree was in high efteem, though not in the fame 
fuperftitious degree. 4braham is recorded to have pitched his 
tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as thofe of Mamre, of 
Moreh s; which, though our vérfion, and fome others, have 
transformed into plains, yet, in the original, plainly fignify 
an oak, or oaky grove'. He is faid moreover to have planted 


S Genef. xii, 6. xiii. ult. et alibi paff. t Genef. xxi. 33. See 
alfo the margin of our bibles, and the generality of commentators. 


Thefe ftately oaks, as well as 
the black water that winds about 
through the place in different 
chanels, fill one with horror and 
dread. The figures of the god 


“of the grove are a kind of ftand- 


ing, rude, and fhapelefs trunks, 
covered over with a difmal yel- 
low mofs, It is the genius of 
the Gaw/s (continues he) to feel 
no veneration for the gods, un- 
lefs they be thus reprefented, in 
a manner quite oppofite to the 
rafte of other nations ; for which 
reafon, their fear and regard for 
them increafes, in proportion to 
their ignorance of thofe gods 
which they worfhip. 

There is a report, that this 
grove is often fhaken, and 
ftrangely moved, and that dread- 
ful founds are heard from its ca- 
verns ; that the yews, if thrown 
er cut down, grow up again of 
themfelves; that the grove is 
fometimes in a blaze, without 
being confumed ; and that the 
oaks are twined about with mon- 
flrous dragons. The Gauls dare 


" not live in it, out of refpe& to 


the Deity that inhabits it, and to 


which they intirely abandon it. 
Only at noon and midnight, a 
prieit goes trembling into it, to 
celebrate its dreadful myfteries ; 
and is in continual fear, left the 
Deity, to which it is confecrated, 
fhould appear to him. Thus 
far our poet. ‘i 

We have already obferved, 
that tho’ he expreffes himfelf in 
the plural, in fpeaking of the 
Gaulifh gods, rather as a poet 
and a Roman, yet his laft words 
plainly fhew, that he intended to 
{peak of one Deity here. All that 
we would further obferve of the 
prieft’s dread of feeing that Dei- 
ty, feems plainly a relic of that 
notion, which even the patriarchs 
and antient Yeas had,. that no 
man could fee Gov, and live (2), 
As for the dreadful defcription 
of the grove, and its horrid ap- 
paratus, if it is not, ‘in a great 
meafure, the fiction of the poet, 
to ridicule the Gaulifh worhhi 
might it not be that of the dru- 
ids themfelves, to prevent their 
laity, as well as ftrangers, from 
entering, and: prying too curi- 
oufly into it > . 


(2) Tid. int, al Genef, xxviii, 16,, et feg, SUdic. Vir 22. Xilie.22, ef Seq. | 


groves 


i ie.) 
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groves of them; and, where-ever he pitched his tent, he is 
recorded to have built an altar unto the Lorn, and to have 
given fome fignificant name to the place, fuch as that of Beer- 
Jbeba", Bethel, and the like (1). The Gauls, in particular, im- 
proved upon this patriarchal cuftom, the origin of which feems 
rather owing to what we hmted in the laft note, than to any 
fanctity or extraordinary virtue, which either Abraham, or any 
of his anceftors or fucceffors, could imagine to be in thofe trees; 
whereas, among both Celtes and Gauls, the oak was looked 
upon and reverenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar refi- 
dence, of the Deity. The fruit of it, efpecially the miffol- Te mifle- 
dine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue, was ufed as 42. 
a kind of panacea for man and beaft, and applied to both, as 
well inwardly as outwardly, in wounds, contufions, and cuti- 
cular ailments, and alfo for inward difeafes, and even barren- 
nefs and abortion, in men, women, and cattle (J). The leaves, 

or 
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 @ Gen. xxi. 31. Vide & Gen. xxviii. 19, & alib. 


(I) It muft be obferved, that 
the original word a/on fignifies 
both an oak, and a grove or 
thicket of oaks. 'Thefe were, at 
firft, chofen in thofe hot coun- 
tries, for the fake of coolnefs 
_ and fhade ; and where the plains 
were well watered, and fit for 
pafture, but wanted fuch woods 
or groves, they planted them, as 
Abraham is recorded to have 
done at Beerfheba. Thefe, in 
time, came.to be in great efteem 
by his defcendents, not only on 
account of their extreme ufeful- 
nefs, and long duration, but out 
of regard to thofe patriarchs who 

had dwelt and {facrificed under 
- them. acob, we read, buried 
his beloved Rache/’s nurfe under 
an oak, which he called The oak 
of mourning. He buried all the 
idolatrous trafh, which he found 
in his houfhold, under another 
(3). This laft became famous 
among the Shechemites (4), pro- 
bably becaufe Fo/hua reared a 


(3) Genef. xxxv. 4, 8. 


ii. 3. 


(4.) \Fudic. ix. 6. 
(6) See 2 Kings xvi. 4. Ifai. li. 5, et feg. Ferem. ii, 20. Hofea ive 13. 
(7) N. Damaje. Fofeph, © al, 


ftone or pillar under it, in me- 
mory of the covenant which he 
renewed juft before his death be- 
tween Gop and the I/raelites 
(5). 
‘ This regard, by degrees, 
dwindled into downright {fuper- 
ftition, not only among the Fews, 
but even among Chriftians, Mo- 
hammedans, and other nations. 


/As to the former, they. became 


infamous for their facrificing and 
burning incenfe in their high 
places and groves, and at length, 
as they are juftly upbraided by 
the prophets, under every oak 
and green tree (6), notwith{tand- 
ing Gop’s prohibitions, and fe- 
vere threatenings. As for the 
latter, we are told, that the oaks 
under which Abraham dwelt, 
were ftill fhewn in Conftantine’s 
time, and reforted to with great 
devotion by Chriftians, Turks, 
and even heathens (7). 

(J) Péiny, who has given us 
this account more accurately 


(5) Fe 


. Xxiv. 26. 
udith 


Tee than 
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or fome fmall boughs of it, were worn by the druids and laity 
in all their religious ceremonies, which were conftantly per= 


groves. 


formed, as we hinted above, under thofe trees, or in oaky 
‘Thefe, if we may guefs from the few fragments we 


have left of them in hiftory, and from fome carneads or heaps 
of ftones ftill ftanding in fome of’ our ifles, efpecially that of 
Anglefey *, avid which may be fuppofed to have been cinctures 


Pp: 


™ See Mona antiqua, p. g1, et feq. Kryzier. antiq. feptentrion. 


77, etin addend. 


than any other author, tells us 
(8), that they called the mifleto, 
as well as the particular day or 
feftival on which they gathered 


io 


by a name which fignified 


cures all, We hall quote the 
whole paflage, as it is both fuc- 
cinét and curious : 


“* The druids, fays he, who 
are among the Gau/s what the 
magi are elfewhere, hold no- 
thing fo facred as thé miffol- 
dine, and the tree that bears 
it. This is conftantly the oak, 


‘ for which they have fuch an 


high efteem, that they do not 
perform the leaft religious ce- 


remony, without being ad-. 


orned with garlands of its 
leaves.. It is, in all likeli- 
hood, from the Grees name of 


* the oak, that the GauliZ 


priefts are called druids. Thefe 
philofophers believe, that eve- 
ry thing that grows upon that 
tree, comes from heaven; 
and that it is an'evident proof, 


‘ that Gop hath chofen it above 


all others, 

“The miffoldine of the oak 
being fcarce, and rarely found, 
when any of it has been dif- 
covered, they go, with great 
ceremony and refpect, to ga- 
ther it. This is always done 
on the fixth day of the moon, 
a day {o efteemed among them, 


(3) Nat, bift, i, xvi c. 44 
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that they have made their 
months and years, and even 
ages, which confiit but of 
thirty years, to take their be- 
ginning from it. ‘The reafon 
of their choofing that day is, 
becaufe the moon is, by that 
time, grown ftrong enough, 
though not come to the half of 
its fulnefs ; and this day they 
call by’ a name, which, in 
their tongue, fignifies curer of 
all ills. . 
“ When the druids have got 
ready, under the oak, all the 
apparatus for the facrifice, and 
the banquet which they ufual- 
ly make, they tie, for the firft 
time, two white bulls to it by 
the horns. Then one of the 
priefts, cloathed in white, gets 
up the tree, and, with a gold 
fithe, cuts off the miffoldine, 
which is received in a white 
Jagum ; which done, they be- 
gin to offer their facrifices. 
and pray to Gop to give a 
blefing*to his own gift, unto 
them that are honoured with 
it. He adds, that the water 
of the miffoldine gives ferti- . 
lity to man and beaft, is a {pe- 
cific againft all kind of poifon ; 
an eminent inftance, fays he, 
that human religion has often 
no other object than frivolous 
things,” 


or 
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or fences round the grove, to prevent their entrance between 
the trees, except where it was left open to the comers, and, 
not unlikely, guarded by fome inferior druids, to {top all 
ftrangers from intruding into their myfteries ; we fay, if we 74er 
may guefs at them by thefe few antient helps, thefe groves fm. 
were of different forms, fome quite circular, fome oblong, and 
more or lefs capacious, according to the number of votaries, 
or the largenefs of the diftri@ or canton to which they belong- 
ed. The area, which was in the centre of the grove, ‘was open 
at the top, and encompaffed with feveral rows of thefe oaks, 
fet very thick and clofe. . Within the large circle were feveral 
fmaller ones, furrounded, as is fuppofed, with large ftones, 
which ferved for the facrifices, and other. moft folemn part of 
their worfhip. Inthe centre, or near it, of thefe fmall circles, /tar. 
_ were placed folid ftones of a large fize, and convenient height, 
on which the victims were killed, diffeCted, and offered up. 
Each of thefe being, as we imagine, a kind of altar, was fur- 
rounded with another row of ftones, the ufe of which cannot 
be eafily guefled at, unlefs, it was to keep the people at a due 
diftance from the priefts that officiated. Some of thefe interior CinGures. 
circles are likewife thought to have ferved, one or more, for 
_ their courts of judicature, another for their grand council or 
affembly, or for fuch other purpofes as can only be guefled 
at*; though we very much doubt, confidering the vatt reve- 
rence that was paid to. thofe groves, as they were confecrated 
to religious rites, whether their druids would fuffer any fecu-. 
lar matters to be tranfaéted in'them. We are rather inclined 
to think, that thefe cin€tures might all ferve for the fame reli- 
gious ends, one for human victims, another for thofe of beafts, 
a third for auguries, and fuch-like ; not but they may be rea- 
fonably fuppofed to have had other groves, defigned for fuch 
fecular purpofes as we juft now mentioned, and thefe might 
probably enough be of oaks, as the others were, that the fa- 
crednefs of thofe trees might ftrike thefe courts and councils 
with due awe, and prevent fuch quarrels: and indecencies, as 
might otherwife happen. And this conjecture (and the con- 
trary one is no more than guefs-work) feems more agreeable 
to what we have lately quoted of their worthip out of Tacitus, , 
Pliny, and Lucan. How conformable the religion of the < 
druids was to that of the patriarchs, in the moft effential points, 


is what we fhall now endeavour to fhew (K). x 
y. Tue 


% 3 Weveien ibid, 
(K) How the E/us, or Su- to, or give place to, upiter, 
preme Deity of the Gau/s,came which, if we may believe Lac- 


afterwards to be transformed in- /antius, did not happen till about 
: Nn 3 the 
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The Hiftory of the Gauls. B.IV, 

1. THe Gauls hada fovereign pontif or head of the druidifh 
order, to whom both thefe, and the whole nation, paid the 
higheft regard. The fame we find among the ‘ews, to fay 
nothing of Melchifedek, to whom Abraham paid tythes of the 
fpoil he had lately gained. . 

2. Tue druids, under this their head, had fuch an uncon- 
troulable power and fway, that whoever refufed to fubmit to 
their decifions, not only in religious, but. civil matters (even 
to the putting an immediate ftop to an engagement, when both 
parties were ready for the onfet, if the druids did not like the 
prognoftics), was interdicted from affifting at their folemnities, 
which was looked upon by the Gauls as the moft grievous pu- 
nifhment¥. The Fewi/h high-prieft, at the head of the fan- 
hedrin, was looked upon as the dernier appeal in all caufes ; 
and excommunication, ‘the greateft punifhment among the 
‘Jews, was to be the lot of thofe, who refufed to abide by their 
decifion 2, 

3. Tue druids were obliged to affemble themfelves in the 
territories of Chartrain once a year. The ‘Fews had their three- 
grand feftivals, on which their males were obliged to repair to 
Jerufalem, 
4. Tue druids wore white garments, The fame did the 
Fewifh priefts, . 

5- Tue druids lived in woods and groves. The fame did 
generally the patriarchs, the fons of the prophets, and the £/- 
fentans, a kind of monks among the Fewss, The Gauls had 


¥ Diop. Ste. lib. v. Czs. comment. lib. vi. 
P. 70, & feq. p. 124, & feq. 
X. p. 478, et feq, 


2 See vol. iii, 
* See a full account of them, vol, 


the fourth century at fooneft, we 
fhall endeavour to account for in 
the fequel. But, by what we 
have faid of him, and his wor- 
fhip, and of the oaks and groves 


‘ confecrated to him, €9'c. the 


reader cannot but have obferved 
a great deal of conformity be- 
tween the Gau/i/o and the patri- 
archal and Feavifh reli gion, tho’, 
if this had been all, we fhould 


hardly have inferted this re- 


mark ; neither could Celfus have 
had fo much reafon to oppofe 
the antiquity and wifdom of the 
druidifh religion, and its con- 
formity to that of the antient 


(9) Vide Origen, contra Celfum, 


Fews, againit the novelty of the 
gofpel (9). We thall therefore 
beg leave, in {peaking of the 
other branches of the Gaulifp 
religion and ceremonies, to ob- 
ferve to him the fame conform- 
ity running through very many 
other particulars, as they have 
been collected in one view by a 
very diligent author often quot- 
ed under this head (1) ; and from 
which we may be able to fatisfy 
ourfelves, that they could never 
be owing to mere chance, but 
that both plainly appear to have 
flowed from the fame fource, 


(1) Relig, des Gaul, lib.ip. 53,8 feq 


their 


inl 


— 
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their female druids, prophetefles, and arufpices. The Fews 
thad Miriam, Aaron’s filter, Deborah, Huldah, and other pro; 


_ pheteffes », to fay nothing of other women, who kept familiar, 


fpirits. Some of thofe females were in high repute among the 
Gauls, and bore a great {way inthe government. And Debo- 
rah was a famed judge in J/rael. 

6. THe Gauls vowed to Mars fome parts of the fpoil they 
took in war,. and it was death for any one to infringe upon it. 
The fame was among the Hyraelites with refpect to thofe cities 
and kingdoms, which were fubject to anathema, as in the cafe 
of Fericho. The reft they divided among themfelves, accord- 
ing to certain laws and cuftoms fettled amongft them. JAd/es, 
Fofbua, and David, made alfo laws on the fame head, what 
portion fhould be offered to Gop, what given to the priefts, 
and how the reft fhould be divided between the combatants 
and thofe who guarded the camp and baggage. 

7. THE Gauls worfhiped a brafen bull. And the Z/raelites 
golden calves. 

8. In public calamities they offered an human victim, on 
whom they threw all the curfes that threatened them, The 
Jews did the fame by their fcape-goat °. 

g- THE Gauls had power of life and death over their fer- 


vants. ‘The fame had the patriarchs and ‘fews, and the former — 


even over their families, as one may conclude from the in- 
ftance of ‘Fudah and his daughter-in-law Tamar ‘. 

10. THEY began their days from. the evening, as the patri- 
archs and Fews did; and, like them, diftinguifhed the year 
‘only into three feafons, to wit, fpring, fummer or harveft, and 
winter. “The autumn was fo unknown to both, that they had 
no name for it. The fame is affirmed likewife of the Egyptians 
by Diodorus Siculus. 

“a1. Tuey gave fignificant names to their children, to 
places, &c. as thefe did, 
12. THE Gauls believed the immortality of the foul; fo 


‘that no people under heaven ‘could fhew a greater contempt of 


death. The patriarchs and ‘fews, if we except the upftart fect 


of the Sadducees, were famed for looking on this life only as a 


- mere paflage into a better. 


13. WHEN their life or liberty was in danger, they endea- 
voured to redeem it by one or more of their own fervants °. 
We have an inftance of this in ‘fephthah, one of the Lfraelitifh 
judges, and his rafh vowf, though it was more common among 
the Phenicians, and other antient nations. 

® See vol. iii. p. 235, et feq. © Ibid. p.46, et feq. et not. (V), 
et Cas. comment. lib. vi. 4 Genef. xxxviii. 24. ¢ Com- 
ment. ubi fupra. f Judg. xi. 30, et feq. See alfo what hath been 
faid of it, vol.iv. p. 12, et ae not. (QO). 
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14. THE ‘ews had the waters of jealoufy to affure them 
of the fidelity or infidelity of their wives 8. The Gauls had. 
fome kinds of ordeals or tryals to the fame fenfe 3 and ‘fulian 
the €mperor tells us, that the waters of the Rhine had fome 
fecret virtue to punifh thofe wives, who had gone aftray (L). 

15. THE druids made it a conftant maxim not to commit 
any thing of their laws, philofophy, or hiftory, to writing ; but 
to couch them in fet poems and canticles, to be learned by 
heart, and fung at proper places and feafons. Thefe fongs 
were, it feems, fo multiplied in Ce/ar’s time, that it took up 
fome druids (for they were all obliged to it).near twenty years 
in learning them +. "We do not find but that this was the an- 
tient cuftom of the patriarchs, and ‘other nations in Canaan 
before AZs/es, who quotes fome of thofe canticles, and com- 
pofed fome of them himfelf, as did other prophets after him, 
in memory of fome fignal victories, deliverances, and the like. 

16. Some Gaulifh nations carried their gods along with 
them to the war, as did the J/raclites their ark, and their apo- 
ftates the tabernacles of Moloch, Chiun, and Remphan. 

17. THE Gauls perfonified and deified their rivers, lakes, 
woods, &c. and might not this be a corruption of that laudable 
elegance of the facred poets, who called upon thofe, and all 
other creatures, to praife Gop? 

18. In all probability, their offering human victims, com- 
mon likewife to other nations, and even to the apoftate J/rae/- 
ites, in imitation of them, feems to have had its rife from the 
example of Abraham’s readinefs to facrifice his fon Tfaac, con-_ 
cerning which we fhall refer our readers to what we have faid 
in a former volumei. We thall now give our readers a fhort 
account of this inhuman rite, as it was practifed among the 


& See before, vol. iii. p. 137, et feq. " Comment, ubi fup. 


(L) This is not a proper place 
to {peak of ‘thofe ordeals and 
other trials,that paffed, inall pro- 
bability, from Gaul into Great 
Britain, and which might, in all 
likelihood, have their rife from 
the Fewi/h waters of jealoufy. 
But that which the apoftate Fz- 
ian mentions concerning the 
bine, can {carcely be owing to 
any thing elfe, 

He tells us (2), that, when a 
Gaul fofpedied his wife of infi- 


(2) Orat, xvi, 


delity, he obliged her to throw, | 
with her own hands, the chil- 
dren that were born of her body 
into that rapid river. If they 
funk, the woman was deemed © 
guilty, and put to death. If 
they fwam, and moved towards 
the place where fhe ftood trem- 
bling at a convenient diftance, _ 
and ready to receive them, fhe 
was cleared, and reftored to her 
hufband’s favour. 


| Gauls, 


a. SS alls, al 
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Gauls, and leave our readers the pleafure of difcovering, in the 
fequel of this hiftory, many more inftances of that conformity 

_ we have been {peaking of, which we are forced to omit, to 
avoid being tedious. ie 

As to this bloody cuftom of facrificing human victims, Human 
which began fo early with the Gauls, and which, if we thay viéims 
believe Procopius *, did not end till fome centuries after their Zow offer- 
embracing Chriftianity, we can only fpeak of it as it was tranf- ed, 
acted out of their groves, or places of worfhip ; for, as to what 
was done within them, no ftranger being made acquainted 
with, much lefs admitted to fee it, we muft be wholly in the 
dark about it, as their druids committed nothing of it to writ- 
ing. Concerning thofe unhappy. ones, that were offered 
abroad, Cz/far and Plutarch give us the following account : The ocea- 
<< When a man’s life is in danger, either through ficknefs or Jfion of fome 
© other accident, they immediately facrifice, or at leaft make of tena. 

_ © a vow fo to do, fome human victims ; for, befides that they 

.*¢ think them the moft perfect, and pleafing to the gods, they 
¢* believe, that one man’s life cannot be redeemed, but by that 
<< of another, without which no {fatisfation could be made to 
¢* them for their goodnefs to men. And thefe are the cere- 

_$ monies eftablifhed amongft them upon all fuch occafions! ; How per- 
s¢ They erest an huge hollow pile of ofier, which they fill 774. 
«< with thefe unhappy wretches, who ate quickly fuffocated 
“* by the fmoak, and reduced to afhes foon after. They ima- 

s* gine, however, that criminals of any kind are much more 

$© acceptable victims ; but, where they are not to be had, the 

“¢ innocent muft go in their ftead. In their funerals, which 4 fune- 
€* are very magnificent, they throw into the burning pile every rals. 

«c thing that the deceafed delighted in, even to living crea- 

6 tures; and it is not long fince they threw likewife into it 

< all his favourite fervants and flaves. Some of his near rela- 

<¢ tions (continues Czfar ) likewife flung themfelves into 

s¢ the flames, in hopes of living happy with him in the next 

“ world.” This cuftom was exactly like that of burying the 

_ ‘Fewifh kings, except the burning of living and human crea- 

tures, as-the reader may fee in a former volume, where we 

have given an account of that ceremony ™. 

‘We lately hinted at their imitating, in fome meafure, the Jn their 
Fewilh. {cape-goat, by devoting fome vicarious victims to ates 
death, and praying, that all the curfes due to them might fal] ¢74 pad 
upon it, The Ada/ilans, among the reft, are reported to have, fuperfi-. 
in times of peftilence, made choice of fome indigent perfon, #9” 

that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom they took care to fat- ~ 


¢ 


k Goth. lib. ii. c. 25. 1 Comment. lib. vi. PLur. de fuper- 
fit.  ™ Vol. ili. p.171, et feq.¢t not. 
ee, ' ten 
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Sen,and put and the former thrown down from fome high precipice. 
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ten with the daintieft fare during a whole year ; after whichs 
they dreffed him with garlands, and other rich ornaments, and 
led him through the ftreets, loaded with the bittereft impreca- 
tions, to his death », We have formerly had occafion to ac- 
count for this cuftom, which was likewife common to other 
nations, as well as the Gawls, and had its rife from the fame 
fource®°, However, if the Gauls, in fuch calamitous times, 
could procure any of the handfomer and nobler fort to offer 
themfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not only preferred 
them, but encouraged them by large rewards and encomiums. 
out of the city, and ftoned, 
The 
common notion among them was, that fuch a fpontaneous 
death for the good of the commonwealth intitled them to 
a rank among the gods. In other cafes, they either tied 
or nailed them to fome tree or poft, and fhot them to death 
with arrows : others they burnt, with a number of beafts, on 
a pile of hay ». It was alfo cuftomary among them to referve 
their criminals to the fifth year, and to burn them in facrifice 
with the firft-fruits of their ground %. The fame author adds, 
that they threw into the fire an incredible quantity of gold, and 
other rich things, which it was death for any one to meddle 
with afterwards *. As for their brute victims, they were left, 
in fome meafure, to the choice of the offerer, or perhaps ra- 
ther of the druids, who were the butchers of them, and always 
officiated in white garments *, both in this, and all other parts 
of their worfhip: only the horfes, which they took in battle, 
or at leaft part of them, they burnt, with the bodies of the 
flaint. All thefe facrifices were occafional, and unlimited, 
except thofe which Lucan calls national, and which were con- 
{tantly performed at noon, and at midnight, as we have hinted 
above, As the Gauls were addifed to all kind of fuperfti- 
tion (M), they ufed to be exeeeding watchful of the finging 

and 


" Perron. fatir.ad fin. Vide et Serv. comm, in ZEn. iii. ver. 
58. ° See the note (V), in vol. iii. p..49, et feq. P STRAB, 
lib. iv. 4 Dropor. Sicut. lib. vi. c. 9. ¥. Ibid. lib, v, 
* Comment. ubi fupra. Vide-et Keyzzer antiq. feptentr. P- 305, 


et 459. PELLOUTIER. hift, des Celtes, 


t Tacit. German. 


(M) According to the Greek | 


and Roman writers, the Gauls 
exceeded all other nations: in 
cruelty and fuperftition ; and 
yet, if we compare them toge- 
ther, even according to their 


Relig. des Gaul. et al, 


own writings, we fhall fcarce 
perceive any difference between 
them, but what is on the oppo- 
fite fide. It muft be owned, 
however, that fome of the Ga/- 
“ic nations were very famed for 

their 


_— rT: 
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and flight of birds, and other fuch kind of ominous trafh, They Super/#- 

never undertook any thing of confequence, without the advice tious ob- 

of their arufpices, who were, for that reafon, in high requeft /ervations 

among them. Thefe carefully examined the entrails, blood, 44 cere- 

&e. of their victims ; and, when they offered any human one, 7965s 

as they conftantly did before they held a council, whether of 

the nation or diftrict, they ftabbed him behind with a cutlafs, 

a little above the diaphragma, watched the manner of his fall- 

ing, whether on his right or left fide, or on his face, how the 

blood flowed at the wound, and from thence gave their judg- 

ment, which was exactly followed, let the cafe be what it 

would, or the appearances be ever fo much againft it; info- 

much that they have come'to the head of an army, and ftopped 

the fight, which was juft going to begin, their kings and gene- 

rals not daring to contravene them upon any account *. 
We have already hinted, that their religious groves had Their al- 

fome large ftones, which were fuppofed to be the altars on *4”- 

which they offered up their victims. Some of them are ftill Reliques is 

extant in feveral parts of France, Germany, England, Wales, * bern fi 

Ireland, and the ifle of Anglesey, and are of fuch a monftrous real 


u Srras. lib.iv. Just, lib. xxiv. c. 4. Drop. Ste. lib, vi. ¢. g. 
Comment. lib. vi. 


their fuperftition, fince A/exan- tween the Gauls under Virido- 


der Severus is upbraided with 
having even outdone fome of 
them, to, wit, the Va/cones or 
Gafcons, in it (3). 

Our defign is not to extenuate 
thofe inhuman and abominable 
practices of the Gauls, but to 
obferve how little reafon other 
authors, efpecially the Romans, 
had to blacken them above all 
other nations, when they them- 
_ felves outdid almoft all that ever 
went before or fince. We have 

iven a fufficient number of in- 
ftances of it in their hiftory un- 
der feveral of their emperors, 
efpecially Severus above-men- 
tioned, Nero, and Julian; and 
we fhall clofe this note with an- 
other, which happened juft upon 
the breaking out of the war be- 


(3) Lamprid. in Alexand, Sever. 
Jib, xxii. 04.57 Plin Tb. XXvilie 6. 2» 


I 


marus and them, when, as P/z- 
tarch tells us (4), they thought 
themfelves obliged to obey cer- 
tain oracles, which they found 
in the Szby//ine books, and to 
bury alive in the beef-market 
two Gau/s, and two Greeks, a 
man and a woman of each na- 
tion, to whom, fays he, they ftill 
offer fome private facrifices in the 
month of November, which the 
people are not allowed to be pre- 
fent at ; which very facrifices, 
we are told by two of their own 
authors (5), were fince repeated 
at the fame place on feveral oc- 
cafions, efpecially at the firft 
opening of the Punic war, which 
immediately fucceeded that of 
the Gaz/s above-mentioned, 


(4) In vit, Marcel, (5) Tit. Liv, 


fize, 
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fize, that the bringing and rearing of them was thought, by the 
fuperftitious inhabitants, to have been the work of thole de- 
mons, that were fuppofed to attend on that kind of worfhip, 
efpecially confidering that, as it is pretended, there were no 


quarries of fuch ftones within an 


place where thefe altars flood ( 


y reafonable diftance from the 


). : 


Tue antiquaries of each nation have been very curious and 
diligent in their accounts of thofe altars, and other piles of huge: 
ftones, which are to be met with in almoft every kingdom and 
- province of Europe, together with fuch other monuments, as 
defcribe thofe facrifices that were offered upon them, and the 
apparatus and inftruments that were ufed in them 3 but they. 


generally deal fo much in conjectures, 


and agree fo little with 


each other, that it is no wonder that kind of ftudy-has been fa 


difrelifhed by the far greater part of 


the learned; fo that ie 


would be loft time for us to enter further on this fubjeét ; and 
all that we think worth adding to it is, that the Gauls are af- 
firmed by the generality of authors to have conftantly affifted 


at thefe facrifices armed cap-a-pé, 
fmall thing belonging to the vidim 


and to have carried fome 
away with them in their 


mouths or hands ¥, after it had been offered up, or had been 


led to the altar, 


TEMPLEs, we have already hinted, they had not before 


the coming in of the Romans, nor, 


in all likelihood, for a long 


time after Cezfar’s conqueft of them, An author, who lived 


~ Cas. ubi fupra, Drop. Sic, Met, lib. iii. et al. 


(N) Of thefe one that is to be 
feen in the confines of 47 ‘ace, 
meafures about thirty-fix feet in 
circumference, twelve feet and 
an half in breadth, and four 
feet. and a quarter in thicknefs. 
Tt is reared on a parcel of other 
ftones, about three feet and an 
half from the ground (6). Some 
of thefe altar-ftones were round, 
others oval, fome {quare, others 
oblong, and fome triangular. 
Some appear to have been adorn- 
ed with a kind of workmanfhip 
either of bas-relief or infcriptions, 
others to have been quite plain ; 
but whether originally fo, or by 


(6) Keyzler, ubi fupra, p. 4x, & feg. 
(8) Schoen. de fedib. Franc, apud Marth, analee, 


time and weather, is not certain. 
Others. there were, which had a 
kind of hollow or bafon on the 
furface, fuppofed to have been 
defined to receive the blood or | 
entrails of the victims (7). One - 
of thefe is recorded to have had a 
hollow kind of naity paflage un- | 
der it, through which they made 

thofe ftrangers, whom they de- 
figned for facrifices, to pafs, 
pelting them all the way with 
filth and dung; from which that 

paflage is, ‘it {eems, called to this 
day cunnus demonis, duvels-fhut, 

or sevil’s hole (8). ye 


(7) Caf. comment. ubi fupra, . 
& Kepzler, ubi Jupra. 


long 
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Jong after him, tells us exprefly, that they had not any other after Cx- 
Htatue of “fupiter but a tall oak * ; which could hardly be fup- far. 
pofed to be growing in a temple, any more than thofe coloflean 
piles of hay, and other combuftibles, in which, we are told by 
other authors ¥, they ufed to burn their numerous human 
victims, can be imagined to have been reared in any fuch clofe 
places, much lefs ftill the trees, on which they faftened’ thofe 
whom they pierced with arrows. Their groves, fuch as wé 
have defcribed them, were much fitter for thofe ceremioniés ; 
and this appears to have been one main difference between the - 
Gauls and the Greeks and Romans*. Mars, as we have for- Mars bow — 
merly thewn, was only worfhiped under the figure of a naked "épre/nt- 
f{word, that was repofited upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; edand * 
but as they had then a cuftom to vow to him what fpoil they worfbiped. 
took from their enemies, Ca/ar tells us, they generally depo- 
fited it in any place where they chanced to be. There they 
factificed all the cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the 
plunder in vaft heaps in the open country ; which were, never- 
thelefs, held fo facred by the people, that none dared to touch 
any part of it, though there were amongft them great quan- 
tities of gold and filver, and other rich ftuff ; for he tells us, 
that thofe confecrated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 
Gaul*+. This feems likewife another material point, in which 
they differed from other nations, who chofe to fhut up thofe 
treafures in their temples, as in places of greateft fafety ; 
Whereas the Gaz/s left them expofed under the canopy of 
heaven, and inthe open fields, or, at moft, in fomelakes and 
groves, which were on that very account efteemed facred (O). 
Even 
* Maxim. Tyr. ferm. xxxviii. ¥ Czs. comment. Drop. 
Srras. ubi fupra. z See Voss. in Maimon. Aboda Zara, c. 1. 
n. 2. Rerves. apud relig. des Gaul. p. 119, et feq. ti Ces: 
comment. ubi fupra. Diop. Sic. lib. v. c. 2. 


(O) It muft be owned, how- 
ever, that fome of thefe authors 
give to thefe places the name'of 
temples or oratories ; and Cz/ar 
is atirmed to have rified them to 
fupport his army (g); but then 
they {poke like Greeks and Ro- 
mans, among whom it was cu- 
ftomary to depofit fuch facred 
treafures in their moft famous 
temples, and even to call fuch 
coniecrated places by the names 
of izecy and templum. Thus Ta- 


(9) Syston, in Cesar, 


7 


citus, though he affirms, that the 
Germans had no temples, tells us, 
that their goddefs Hertza uted 
fometimes to come out of her 
grove or Caffum nemus, to air 
herfelf ; and,when fhe was weary 
of rambling, was carried hack, 
and placed in her own temple, 


‘which, the fame author tells us 


afterwards, was no more than a 
lake within the wood where that 
goddefs refided (1). 
The fame may be faid of that 
(1) De morib, German, 
famed 
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Even among the Britons, who certainly had fome fuch 
temples, if any other Gauls had, becaufe they were the ftand- 
ard of the Gauli/h religion, from whom all the others received 
it (for we are told», that thefe ufed to crofs over in great 
numbers into Britain, or, as fome think, into the ifland of 


Anglefey ©, and to {pend there fome years in the ftudy of their 


religion and myfteries, as it was indeed the feat and nurfery of 
it, and the refidence of the grand druid, or chief pontif, and 


confequently of all the learned dodtors of the Gaulifh 


religion) ; 


when Tacitus fpeaks of the defcent of the Romans into this 


iflandd, he tells us, 
groves and woods, 


® Comment. ubi fupra. 


P- 53, et feq. p. 78, et feq. 


famed one of Thoulou/e, upon 
whofe account the aurum Thoh- 
fenum became famous, even to a 
proverb, on account of the vaft 
quantity that was repofited in it. 
This place Straéo, {peaking of 
it, calls a temple: There was, 
fays he, a very famous temple at 
Thouloufe, the veneration and 
credit of which made it grow 
immenfely rich, becaufe none 
dared to touch any part of what 
Was confecrated in it (2) ; and 
yet the fame author, when he 
accounts for the vaft quantities 
of gold that were found there, 
from fome rich mines which he 
fuppofes to have been in the 
neighbourhood, and which, join- 
ed to the plain frugal way. in 
which the inhabitants lived, made 
it increafe upon them to fuch a 
ftupendous height, he adds, that 
they had other treafures in many 
fuch-like places, which, fays he, 
were depofited and confecrated 
in whole ingots, in lakes, as in 
fo many facred ‘aia. So that 
this Thouloufan temple, and thofe 
other lakes he {peaks of,, were, 
in all probability, the fame thing, 
2) See before, vol. xii, 6 2 ; 
Roe is, ES eas 


that their firft care was to deftroy thofe 
which the druids had polluted with the 


© See Mona antiqua, fed. 8, et feq. 
¢ Annal, lib. xiv.c. 3. ; 


or meant, at moft, but fome 
more facred and private part of 
the lake, to which he gives the 
name of temple, only on account 
of the deity to whom that metal 
was confecrated. 

What confirms it ftill more is, 
that Strabo, fpeaking of the fa- 
crilege committed by Czpio (3), 
mentions only the lake out of 
which this famous Thouloufan 
gold was taken (4); and Fuftin, 
{peaking of the Tec?ofagi, whom 
he fuppofes to have brought it: 
from the temple of Delphos, fays, 
that, being returned to Thou- 
foufe, and afflicted with a grie- 
vous plague, they were ordered 
by their augurs to, fling their ill- 
gotten pelf into that lake, 
We thall have occafion to {peak 
more particularly of this Thou. 
loufan treafure, and its being ex- 
pofed to fale, in the fequel ; and 
we only mention it here to fhew 
upon what account Strabo called 
ita temple, though no more than 
a facred lake, with a cnxde or 
niche, with fome emblem of a 
deity in the richeft, and confe- 
quently, moft facred part of it. 


(3) Fide relig, des Gaal, lid, i, cap, 13, 


blood 
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blood of fo many human victims; and would they not, upon 
the fame account, have done fo by their temples, if any fuch 
had been in this country? And fince all the other Gauls ap- 
pear to have regulated their whole.religion, and its rites, from 
thefe, it cannot be fuppofed, that they could, at leaft in Tac7- 
tus’s time, have had temples any-where elfe, whatever they 
did afterwards, more by force than out of choice, as we fhall 
fee by-and-by (P). 

Berore we difmifs this point, it might not be thought un- 
feafonable to make fome further inquiry into thofe vaft piles of 
ftones above-mentioned, which remain to this day both in 
Lngland and in other parts of Europe; concerning which fo 
many different conjectures have been offered by learned anti- 
quaries, and others, whilft fome have maintained them to 
have been reared by the Romans, others by the antient Gauls 
and Britons; one fort taking them for monuments erected in 
memory of fome famous battle or victory, others for burying- 
places, and a third fort, though with lefs reafon, as we think, 
for temples, or places of worfhip. But fince that famous one 
of Stonehenge, which has been feen by all the curious, and of 
which we have fo many defcriptions in many of our Engli/h 
authors, may be juftly affirmed to exceed all the reft, as well 


(P) Some ftatues they might 
have, and in all probability had, 
before Cz/ar’s time; but it 
would be difficult to prove, that 
they bore any refemblance to 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans, 
either asto their figure or defign, 
or that they were fet up by the 
priefts, and not rather by the 
people, who are often hurried 
away by imitation, though con- 
trary to the confent of their 
guides, who appear to have been 
moft ftric&t obfervers of the old 
‘patriarchal way of worfhiping 
the Deity, without temples or 
images: we may add, that their 
great veneration and tenaciouf- 
nefs for their antient rites. and 
cuftoms, joined to the contempt 
they had for thofe of other na- 
tions, muft have proved an ef- 
fectual and lafting prefervative 


- 


againft their introducing them. 
At leaft it is very probable, that 
thefe ftatues or images we are 
{peaking of, if there were really 
any fuch among them, might be 
no other than monuments of fome 
eminent perfons and tranfaCtions, 
fuch as that which Laban and 
Jacob reared in memory of their 
mutual reconciliation, or that 
which the latter fet up in the 
place where he buried his favou- 
rite Rachel (5); or perhaps to 
point out thofe facred treafures 
which were confécrated in the 
manner and places already men- 
tioned, and to deter people from 
profaning or feizing upon them ; 
all which might be eafily mifta- 
ken for flatues andidols by thofe 
Greek and Roman authors who 
beheld or heard of them. 


(5) See Genef. xxi. 45, G& Jeg. KXXY. 19, 40. 
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in the largenefs of the ftones as the perfeétion of it figure ; 
and hath, by fevetal antiquaries, and other learned men, 
been looked upon as an antient druidifh tentple*, contrary to 
what we hope we have already fufficiently proved in this 
feétion ; we fhall poftpone the farther defcant on that, and other 
fuch ftructures, till wé come to the Britifh hiftory,’ in a fub- 
fequent chapter, where we fhall give a fhort account of thems 
and offer the moft probable conjeétures concerning their ufe 
and defign *. ide 


© De hoc vide Camp. Britan. In1Go Jowes Stonehenge, Dr. 
Cuariron choir Ghaur. Hey.rn. cofmogr. Keyzrer. antiq. 
feptentr. and more lately, the Rev. Mr. Sruxeey’s Stonehenge; 
p. 1, 17, 60, et feq. ©y Seg nercalters C27. ict a. 


Saks aCs wees 


How and when the antient Gauls introduced the Worfoip 
of inferior Deities among them. 


Pe is plain, by what we have quoted out of Ce/ur, Strabo, 

Lucan, and others, that though the Romans had had a con- 

fiderable footing in Gaul before the coming of that conquetor,, 

yet they had not been able to perfuade them to imitate them in 

their rearing of temples toany deity. If they had, Cafar would 

not have failed hinting fomething of it, it being one of the 

chief maxims of his republic, to fpread their religion, laws, 

and cuftoms, where-ever they came: fo that, if the Gauls 

had ever been forced, or prevailed upon, to build any fuch 

temples in their country, it can hardly be fuppofed, that he 

would have omitted mentioning it; he who took fuch pleafure 

to tell us how many petty kingdoms and commonwealths he 

had brought over to the Roman intereft, and toa fondnefs for 

When fome of their cuftoms. Since then there is not the leaft hint 
temples, Of it either in that or any author, but the contrary plainly ap- 
altars, pears to have been the practice of this nation, we may fafely 
and fia- conclude they had not begun, even in his days, and. under his 
tues, began government, to introduce this foreign cuftom, tho’, could it 
to be rear- be made appear, that any fuch ftru€tures had been reared then 
ed in Gaul. yet would it not from thence follow, that it was done by the 
Gauls, but would appear more probably to have been done by 

the Romans, who, as we obferved at'the beginning of the laft 

fection, made it a part of their religion to adopt the gods, to 

vow temples and ftatues, and afterwards to rear them in every 

country they conquered whereas the Gauls made it a con- 


{tant 
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fant maxim of theirs to wage open war again{t, to plunder 
and demolith all fuch ftructures, from a principle bred amongft ° 
them, in common with the Per/ees, that it was offering an in- 
dignity to the Supreme Being to confine him within any 
place 3 which made Cicero, who was not deeply verfed in the 
Gaulifp religion, fay, that it chiefly confifted in a hoftile con- 
trariety to all others (A). 

WE cannot affirm with the fame certainty, that they did Polthei/m 

not imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, the 20 zntro- 
worthip of a plurality of gods and goddefles, before their con- 4#ced. 
queft. We are told, that they worfhiped Mars under the 
emblem of a naked fword; and that Mercury was in the 
higheft veneration among them all over Gaul, doubtlefs on 
account of the vaft benefits and improvements which their 
trade, commerce, arts and fciences, had received from him, 
and of which we have fpoken in a former volume >, Here is 
indeed no mention of temples or altars, but only of ftatues 


wal 
Oo 
P= 


* Comment. ubi fup. 1. vi. > Vol. vi. p. 33, (D). p.52, & feq. 


(W) Whether it was his igno- 
Tance or contempt of their prin- 
ciples, or done out of a defign 
to make his client’s caufe appear 
more juftifiable (1), he expreffes 
_himfelf in thefe virulent terms 
_againft the Gaw/s ; that they pro- 
-feffed no other religion than that 
of waging war againft thofe of 
all other nations, and againft the 
very gods themfelves. He ac- 
cufes them of having left their 


native foil, and croffed immenfe 


tracts of land, merely to go and 
attack the Delphic Apollo, and 
plunder the oracle of the whole 
world. This, continues he, is 
- that holy nation, which had the 
_. boldnefs to befiege our capitol, 
. and even the great 7upiter him- 
felf in it. 
We fhall have occafion, in the 
_ fequel of this hiftory, to explode 
the greateft part of this charge, 
for which that orator fo foully 
inveighs againft them. All that 
we fhall obferve here is, that they 


(1) Orat. pro M. Fonteio, 


Vou. XVII. 


had, at that time, neither regard 
for the pretended gods of other 
nations, nor for the pretended 
fanétity of their temples, but ra- 


ther a fingular contempt for the’ ° 


one, and abhorrence of the other; 
and this fhews, that they had not 
as yet adopted any of the Greck 
or Roman rites into their religion, 
whatever they did afterwards. 
One thing may be obferved, 
that the general charafer which 
the authors of both thefe nations 
gave of the Gauw/s, isa continued 
contradiction, one while repre- 


fenting them as’ people of no re- © 


ligion or principles, and at. other 
times as the moft addiéted to all 


kind of fuperitition of any na- 


tion under heaven: all which 
can be only reconciled by, al- 
lowing, that they actually hada 
religion of their own, of which 
they, were fo tenacious, that they 
defpifed all others for the fake 
of it. 


reared 
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reared to them; and probably that worfhip might, at firft, be 
no more than a civil one, though it grew up, in time, inte 

Their gods downright idolatry and polytheifm. Thefe two deities, as 
of Celtic well as Uranus, Saturn, Fupiter, Apollo, Func, Venus, Diana, 
extra®.  &c. being all of Celtic extraction, as has been formerly fhewn, 
it was much more natural for the Gau/s to deify them, as hav- 
ing formerly reigned over that nation, than for the Romans 
and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others as their 
own, and, in procefs of time, to ftrive to outvie them in thofe 
divine honours which the reft of the world paid to them. This 
will, in fome meafure, lead us to the motives of that great 
a ' change, which they fuffered to be made in their antient reli- 
gion, for thofe temples which they erected, and for thofe fa- 
crifices which they offered to all thofe deifted monarchs, till at. 
length they funk down into the fame abfurd notions concern- 
ing them with the reft of the idolatrous world, and the notion 
The Su- of Efus, or Supreme Deity, was fwallowed up in that of a 
preme Dei- Fupiter, as it had been every-where elfe: yet this might 
ty oblite- reach no farther than the vulgar, whilft the druids and wife 
rated. ~ men among the Gauls, as well as the philofophers among the 
_ Greeks and Romans, ftill preferved the notion .of one Supreme 
Being, and either pitied, or:perhaps Jaughed and winked at, 
the reft of the pretended deities, heathen theology, and foolifh 
fuperftition. 
The druids Burt neither is this account altogether fatisfa@tory, confider- 
forced to ing the averfion and contempt which the Gaw/s had ‘for all 
Jubmt. other religions ; and this extraordinary change will perhaps be 
better accounted for, if we can fhew, with any probability, 
Their Ro-that they were rather forced to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
man ty- they came afterwards to groan, than out of dny vain imitation 
rants. of their neighbours, or afteCtation of refpect for their deceafed 
princes and heroes. It is not to be doubted, but to.fuch a brave 
and warlike nation as the Gauls, among whom one conftant 
maxim was univerfally followed, as we fhall fee in the fequel, 
to prefer the worft of deaths to the lofs of hberty, the Roman 
Strenuous yoke muft appear intolerable ; and that they could not.be ex- 
oppofttion pected to fubmit to it longer than they were compelled by the 
again it. faperior power of their tyrants: and as thefe made it their con- 
ftant practice to introduce, either by fair or foul means, their 
religion, laws, and cuftoms, where-ever they conquered, the 
druids, tenacious as they were of their own, could not but be 
extremely averfe to all fuch changes, and ufe all their power 
and authority, which was ftill very great, and almoft uncon- 
troulable (B), either to oppofe them, or to. prevail on the 
people 
related to religion, was not of 
except what very antient date; and that they 
sailed 


(B) It plainly appears, that this 
high power of theirs, 
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people to fhake off the yoke. This their hiftory wi 

they did upon all favourable opportunities that Ural 
that theré was a kind of neceffity for the Romans to find out 
fome plaufible pretence to ftrip them of their great fway, and 
force them to a blind and thorough fubmiffion. According] 
we find, that feveral emperors took an effectual method : 
fupprefs the druidith power, by iffuing out fome fevere edits 
 againft their bloody cultom of offering human facrifices. 4y- Their 
Sufius was.the firft who iflued out a decree againft them, and Power /up? 
at the fame time introduced a cenfus among the Gaul; ; apén preffed by 
which the whole nation was juft ready for a revolt. But by Sen naae 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus, who was left there by eels) 
him, they were not only prevented from rifing, but prevailed ” ae 
_ upon to affift at the dedication of ‘fulius Cz/ar’s temple, and 
' to build an altar to dugu/tus*. However, it is plain, that 
the edict of the latter was not executed there ; and the druids 

by this time in lefs authority with the people, might buy it off, 
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© See vol. xiii, p. 527, et feq. 


taifed themfelvés to it in ptocefs very fame privileges; and we 


of time, by the |ielp of the 
people’s fuperftition. Antiently 
‘the women feem to have had a 
greater {way in all civil matters, 
and even about making peace. 
and war. This privilege they 
had even before their firit éxpe- 
dition into /taly ; and it appears 
that they held it ftill, when Han- 
- nibal paffed through Gau/to crofs 
the 4/ps; for, in the treaty they 
made with him, it was agreed, 
that, if a Gaa/ offered any in- 
jury toa Carthaginian, he fhould 
_ be tried before- the court of the 
Gaulyb women (2). The reafon 
of this great fway is. 

accounted for: fome think, that 
they were looked upon as in- 
Apired ; others think, it was ow- 
dng to their having fhewn a fu- 
_perior degree of wifdom in, 
quenching a civil war,which the 
“men had kindled among them- 
_ felves. The Germans, according 
__ to Tacitus (3), allowed them the 


(2) Plut. de mulier. Polyan. frrat. lb. vis 
(5) Comm, kb, vis 


(4) Paufan. Eliocs 


Bent fway is varioufly — 


find fomething like this practifed 
by the Eéans, who, having in 
vain fued for fatisfaction from 
Demophoon tyrant of Pifa, agreed 
with the Pi/ans, after his death, 
to fubmit their difference to a 
court of fixteen women, to be 
chofen out of fixteen cities of 


the E4ans. Our author adds (4),' 


that their decifion fo pleafed both 
parties, that they appointed a 
perpetual college of fixteen ma- 
trons to prefide over the Funo- 
nian games, and to aflign the 
prize to whom they thought 
worthieft of it. 
However, with refpe& to the 
Gaulijh women, though we can- 


‘not afcertain the time when they 


loft this their authority, yet it is 
plain, by what Ca/ar fays of that 
extenfive one (§), which the 


druids had in his time, that they 


had found means to ftrip thofe 
heroines of theirs. 
(3) Hip. lib. iv. ¢. 610 


byt 
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Claudius’s by rearing the above-mentioned altar to him : and this is the 


decree 


reafon why Claudius renewed it againft them. But, whatever 


againftthe the pretence of thofe edi€ts might be, it is fcarce credible, that 


druids, 


_ How and 
auhen in- 
troduced. 
The exor- 
bitant 
power of 
the druids 


religion had any hand in them; and they might as well have 


fallen foul upon all other nations under their empire, nay, 
and upon their own, fince none was exempt from this barba- 
rous cuftom, much lefs the Romans, as the reader may infer 
from what we have obferved in feveral parts of their hiftory, 
and elfewhere * (C).. - 
From all this it appears very probable, that thefe edits 
againft the druids, and their bloody rites, were not fo much 
iflued out to abolifh their fe@& and religion, as to intimidate 
them, and fupprefs their exorbitant power, which, fomewhat 
before this time, was grown to fuch an height, that they over- 
ruled in all courts and councils, raifed whom they liked to 
the higheft dignities, and even to the crown, and often afpired 
to and obtained it for fome of their own order. ‘They directed 
in the making of peace and war, and, even after they were 
conquered by the Romans, could ftir up the people to a gene- 


: ral revolt; and fo jealous were they grown of their ufurped’au- 


thority, that they punifhed, as we have hinted a little higher, 


- all that difobeyed or difputed their commands. with excom- 


* munication, and even with death. 


Nothing could therefore: 
be more fuitable to the Roman policy, than to ufe all poffible 


’ means to fupprefs and crufh fo dangerous a fet of men ; and 
* fince religion was the common pretext to all their exorbitant 


fway, fo that there was no poffibility of pulling down the. one 


without abolifhing the other, it was natural for their con- 


" querors to ufe all their power and addrefs to bring about fuch 


jaXVil. By 202. 202,703, 


a thorough change, and introduce their religion amongft 


* Sce vol. xv. p. 146, (I). 181,182, (B). 306. 354, (K). vol. 


(C) However that be, it doth ; 


in their chief abode in the pro- 


_ notappear, that even thefe took 
. any. more effect ‘againft. them 

_ than that of Augufius, fince we 
~ find them ftill not only in high 
.. vogue fome centuries after, but 
“even authorized by the emperors 
_ Severus, Aurelian, and Diocle= 


fian. They fabfifted ftill, even 


~ down to the times of Solimus Po 


lyhiftor, and of Eufebius of Cze- 
_ farea (6), and much longer fill 
(6) Polybift, cc21. Prep. evang. lib 


es 41Dy La be 320 


(3) See vol, xv. p. 181, 182, (B). 


vince of Chartrain, where whole 
towns continued in their antient 
paganifm, even down to the 
fifth century (7). Neither did 
thofe edicts fupprefs the practice 
of human victims amongft the 
Romans themfelves, among whom 
they continued to the time of 
Confiantine the Great, and even 
down to that of Gratian, who 
gave the finifhing blow to it (8). 


iv. CoI7. 


(7) Vide relig. des Gaul, 


them 5 


. 
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them; and there might not perhaps be a more favourable op- inclines 

"portunity than that which this period offered them, when the the people 
Gaulifh nation, groaning under a double, and, we may add, #04 change 

a divided tyranny, that of their Conquerors, and that of their %7¢//gi07. 

druids, would, in all likelihood, think it no finall eafe to be 

rid at leaft of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, at 

that time, feemed the moft intolerable of the two > for it muft 

be remembred, that the Romans feldom made ufe of force, 

when they could gain their ends by cajoling and flattery, by 

fair promifes, or even bribes and rewards 3 whereas the druids, 

if we may believe the Roman authors, bore all down with an 

atbitrary and uncontrouled fway, till, being overpowered by 

their enemies, and forfaken by their own people, they were 

at length forced to fubmit to, and exchange their religion and 

rites for thofe of their conquerors. . 

Tuis at leaft appears, by feveral concurring circumftances, Gaul at 

to have happened about the time of thefe edicts; for, in Cz-“ngth 

far’s time, who left the Gauls to the free enjoyment of their 97-7“ 

rites, and even of many of their laws and cuftoms, there was @!? ih 

not as yet any temple built, or any place of worthip, but their fans “pst: 

oaks and groves. In the very next reign, we find the Lugdu- "9 

nenfes building a ftately temple to that conqueror, and an altar 

to Zugu/tus, then on the throne, and a profefled enemy to the 


» druids and their religion. 


Under his fucceflor Tiberius, their 


chief deity E/us is transformed into ‘fupiter the god of heaven Jupiter 
and earth, or rather, as it fhould feem, divides his worthip 
with him for a while (D). Both’ are worfhiped at firft in to Efus. 
- groves, 


. (D) This is inferred from fome 


antient bas-reliefs found in the 


great church of Paris, in which: 


both thefe deities are carved one 
clofe to the other, the infcription 
of which is indeed to Fupiter ; 
but the ceremony of the oaky 
mifleto, with the words Sezani 
Feilo, thews, that E/us was look- 
-éd upon ftill as the chief godhead 
there reprefented. 

We would not rely too much 
upon thefe dark and enigmatic 
monuments, which every anti- 
quary wrefts according to his 
own favourite hypothefis, Sure 
it is, that, in the time of Maxi- 

(9) Maxim, Tyr. ferm. Xxxviii, 
ij. €, 5+ 


mus Tyrienfis, who lived about an 
hundred years after Tiberius, E/us 
was already transformed into ‘Fu- 
piter, and worfhiped under the 
type of a large oak (9). The. 
author of the life of St. Boni- 
face, bifhop of Mentz, tells us, 
that that prelate found no better 
expedient to bring his people 
from their old fuperftition to 
chriftianity, than by cutting down 
an oak of a very large fize, call- 
ed the oak of ‘Youve, and the 
ftrength of Jove (1). Thefame 
is faid to have been done, with 
like fuceefs, by ftill later preach- 
ers (z). So long did this vene- 


(1)- Hench. apud relig. des Gaul. libs 


(2) Bxovii annal, jub ann, 1233. apud eand, 


O03 


Jubftituted 


ration, 
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Temples groves, and under oaks; and at length the former, is quite 
ereed  {wallowed up in the latter, and temples, altars, and ftatues, 
every- are erected to him after the Roman manner over all the con- 
where. quered parts of Gaul. After a few reigns more, during which 
they were ftill greatly opprefled, and made feveral vain at- 

tempts to regain their liberty, efpecially under Caligula and 
Claudius &, who fucceeded Tiberius, the whole country is filled 
with Roman temples, all their deities adopted and worfhiped, 
and fcarce any traces left of their antient religion, but their 
bloody rites of offering human victims to thefe new deities 
and perhaps alfo in their auguries ; which occafioned the above- 
mentioned decrees again{ft them. To thefe we may add the 
great veneration which they ftill retained for their oaks, not- 
withftanding their multiplicity of temples, and which con- 
_ tinued, according to fome authors, till the twelfth and ‘thir- 
teenth century. One of thefe was dedicated to an hundred 
deities, as appears by the infcription ingrayen on a neighbour=- 
Gauls rua ing column, which the reader will find in the note (E). How- 
into.all ever, the fluice thus broken, an inundation of fuperttition and 
finds of idolatry enfued, which nothing could refift; and the Gauls, 
Jeperfii- having once fhaken off the yoke of their druids, became fo 
fiom, enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that they deified 
at length lakes, rivers, marfhes, and even fountains, to all 
which they afcribed fome peculiar deity, and extraordinary 
virtues ; upon which account it was looked upon as the higheft 
facrilege to fifth in them, to draw or drain them, and efpeci- 
ally to lay hands on any treafures that were committed to 
. their care and protection (F). To all thefe changes the druids 
4 sens FSD 
° See vol. xiv. p. 293, et feq. et alibi pat, 


ration for thd¥fe trees continue, as adds, that, in rooting it up, they 
one may fay, in the heartof chri- found an head full of gold | 
ftianity. We may add, that the filver, which was laid out by that 
name of Fupiter doth not appear faint in the building of a church 
to have been adopted by the fince dedicated to | as appears 
Geuls, but only that of Fove, by the epitaph upon his tomb 
which we have already thewn.is (4), 90 °° “ya : 
of Celtic original (3). = (F). Of thefe lakes, fountains, 

(E) This oak being afterwards &¥c, fome were dedicated to one 
cut down by St. Severus, the in- deity, fome to another, Tacitus 
{cription ingraven was to pre- pretends to give us ‘the reafon 
ferve the mémory of it; Argo- why the Gau/s deified them ; be- 
REM Divus SEVERUS EVERTIT caute, fays he, they were nearer 
CENTUM DEORYM, Qurauthor heaven, and confequently nearex 


(3) See before, vol. vi. p. 47, & fog, & (PY 
rid 7 s 9 Sofegs & OS, 
#4. Tableay des proy, Franc, tom. il, p. 107, afud we z 


7 . 
0. de Befc. antig. Vien. 


the 
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found themfelves obliged to fubmit, to avoid the penalties of The power 
thofe ediéts; and fo compliable did they fhew themfelves, of the dru- 
that, from that time, whether to make their court to the #45 cur- 
Romans, or to take off the odium which their name laid them tailed, 
under, they exchanged it for that of Senani, which, in their 
language, fignified the fame as elder or venerable with us. 
From hence we may date their downfal, though not their 
total abolition till fore ages after; for, being-once reduced to 
fuch a low ebb of authority, and become fuch fervile creatures 
to their new and potent matters, it is not to be fuppofed, that 
thefe would ever fuffer them to recover it again; but, if the 
_ ftill permitted them to make a gain of religion, it fhould be 
only in the worfhip and rites of thofe new deities, which they 


had now obliged them to adopt (G). 


the ear of thofe deities, to whom 
they pray from thence (5). This 
is a very jejune one; and it is 
more reafonable to fuppofe, that 
they fanfied thofe deities to be 
more immediately prefent there. 
However, fuch regard they had 
for them, that the fame author 
tells us, that the Hermonduri and 
Catti waged a bloody war againft 
each other for the property of 
one of thefé fountains, which was 
a falt one; and that the former 
at length gained their point a- 
gainft the latter, by a vow which 
they made to facrifice their ene- 
mies, and all their {poil, to Mars 
and Mercury: which was accord- 
ingly done; the Catti were all 
mafiacred without mercy, toge- 
ther with their horfes, cattle, and 


alltheir {poil, and flung into the” 


jake (6). 

However, unlefs it be upon 
fuch bloody devotements, we 
do not find, that they offered 
any victims to them; but abun- 
dance of gold, filver, rich 
cloaths, and other coftly things, 
they flung into them, which it 
was facrilege to touch. We have 


(5) Ainal. lib. x. 
deor, lid. dite dal, Gell, biby itis C+ Qs 


(6) Ibid. fub fim 


THIs 


fpoken of the famous lake of 
Thoulonfe dedicated to Apollo, 
whofe treafures, efpecially in 
gold and filver ingots, and mafly 
utenfils, amounted to immenfe 
faums, and was continually in- 
creafed by frefh offerings (7). 
But as thefe places became liable 
to be plundered by foreign na- 
tions, as well as perhaps by their 
neighbours, they began to re- 
pofit thofe facred treafures in 
their temples, of which they had 
foon after a vaft number. 

(G) This was an effectual 
means to induce them to give 
into all kinds of Roman and 
Greek fuperftitions, or even ta 


_gutdg them init, fince it would 


open anew door to their inter- 
eft, inftead of the old one, that 
had been ftopped up. We have 
taken notice, in the laft note, of 
the immenfe treafures which 
were flung into their confecrated 
lakes, rivers, and afterwards into 
their temples ; and who can ima- 
gine thofe druids and priefts to 
have been as fcrupulous as the 
ftupid laity, of converting any 
part of it to their own ufes? But 


(7) Orof. lib, vs 6+ 15. Cic. de nat. 
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‘THIs multiplicity of deities, or rather of lakes, marth 
did not hinder them rom building 


&c. confecrated to them, 


\ 


BV. 


marfhes, 


temples, altars, and ftatues to them, after the Roman manner, 


and not only in great number, 


and in the grand tafte, 
them, 


but fome of them very ftately, 
as we may infer from fome remains of 
and other monuments of that nation 3 but yet in thefe - 


they commonly facrificed to the gods only brute victims, and’ 
offered their vows and rich donatives in them; but, as to hu- 


man facrifices, 


they {till offered them, it feems ‘, under their 


F See relig. des Gaul. lib. i. c. Pes 


this we muft {ubmit to our read- 
ers, who will be better able to 
judge of it, if we fubjoin here 
fome few more inftances of their 
fuperftition ; for it were endlefs 
to mention them all, they were 
gtown to fuch number and vya- 
riety, 

\ One lake they had in fome 
part of Gau/ neareft the ocean, 
which received its ‘name from 


. two white ravens, with whitith 


Wings, which conftantly kept 
about it. Incredible wonders 
were told of it (8). Amongtt 
‘others, it was much reforted to 
in matters of controverfy be- 
tween parties. Each of the con- 
tenders brought a kind of cake, 
and laid it at the end of the fame 
plank, which was fet afloat on the 
lake, to be expofed to thefe ra- 
vens, whofe. cuftom, it feems, 


Was to devour one of the cakes; : 


and to crumble and featter the 
other; and this  laft gave the 
caufe to its owner. — *: 
Another we read of at the foot 
of a mountain in the neighbour- 
hood of Savoy, dedicated to the 
moon, under the name of Hela- 
nus, which fignifies Splendor. Te 
was reforted to by all the neigh- 
bouring people once a year, who 
threw into it fome cloaths, li- 
hen, fleeces of wool ; others 


(8) Strab. lib. iv. ad fin. 
wif, lib, vec. 18. 


4 


(9), Greg. Tur, flor. conf. c. 24 


bread, cheefe, wax, and the 
like, according as they could af- 
ford it. -Here they kept a fump- 
tuous feaft, which lafted three 
Whole days, a fufficient quan- 
tity of provifions being brought 
in waggons to the place. On - 
the fourth day, we are told (9); 
when they were ready to return 
home, there conftantly arofe fuch 
ftorms of wind, thunder, rain, 
and hail, as made them afraid 
for their lives. 

We have taken notice how 
they ufed thewaters of the Rhine, 
to difcover’ the fidelity of their 
Wives, and the legitimacy of 
their iffue. -They feem to have 
had a much greater veneration 
for this river than for any other. 
The oblations and facrifices of: 
fered to.it were of a peculiar 
kind : whole armies called upon 
it for help and ‘victory, and the 
fight of it, or of any of its waters, — 
infpired the foldiers with cou- 
tage and bravery (1). Each river, 
fountain, lake, or pool, was 
looked ‘upon as inhabited by 
fome deity, and had fome pecu- ~ 


liar and “extraordinary virtues 


afcribed to it, for the fake of 
which the credtilous people re- 
forted to them “in fhoals, and 
with proper offerings, every one 
according to their ability. 

© (3) Tacit. 


oaks, 
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oaks, and in their groves ; but whether they did it for privacy, 
or for fear of the” Romans, and to avoid the penalty of their 
edicts, or ftill retained their antient notion of that Supreme 
Being, to whom they thought them more peculiarly to belong, 
we will not determine (H). ° To give our readers a fpecimen 
of thefe new buildings, we are told, that the ftatues of thefe 
gods, fuch as Pennin, Mercury, Diana, &c. of whom we thall 
{peak in the fequel, were placed fometimes on a pedeftal, 
which ferved likewife for an altar, fometimes on a column of 
a prodigious height §. In fome they were expofed to the open 
air, and in others fheltered by an edifice of polifhed ftones, in 
form of a cupola orcone. Their temples were no lefs rich and Their tem- 
magnificent, witnefs that famed one called Vaffo at Clermont ples de- 
in Auvergne, the walls of which are affirmed to have been thirty /ertbed. 
feet thick, covered, on the outfide, with carved ftones, and, 

on the infide, with {mall ones, nicely wrought and polifhed, 

and, on the top, incruftated with marble, and compartments 

of mofaic work. The pavement was likewife of marble, and 

the top covered with lead h. A learned French antiquary men- 

tions eight of thefe ftately fabrics of an octagonal form, and O&agonal 
whofe eight faces were adorned with a number of Gauli/h dei- form. 
ties,’ generally eight in number, in thofe which he himfelf ob- 

ferved; which made him fufpect, that this combination of 

‘numbers contained fome druidifh myfteries, which are now 

quite out of our reachi (I). We fhall, for ‘brevity’s. fake, 

refer 

’ g Grec. Tur. lib. viii. c.15. Suir. Sever. dial, lib. iii. ce. 

9 & feq. Guicu. hilt. des fcavant. ap. relig. des Gaul. ubi fupra. 

Tidem ibid. i Supplement de l’antig. tom, ii. See alfo relig.. 
des Gaul. ubi fupra, c. 16, & feq. 
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(H) The former feems the. 


moft probable, becaufe they like- 
wife chofe to offer thefe victims 
in caves, rocks, precipices, and 
other defert and unfrequented 
places, which they pitched up- 
on fometimes by mere chance, 
and as they fell in their way ; at 
other times by their auguries and 
lots. All which feems to inti- 
mate, that they avoided being 
feen at thefe bloody ceremonies 
by any other people (2), efpe- 
cially ‘the Romans, who. had fo 
‘friétly forbidden them. 


(I) The author of the religion 


of the Gauls has however dif- | 


proved the conjecture of that 
learned antiquary, by fhewing 
(3), that this oftagonal form was 
common among the Romans, as 
well as the Gau/s; and that the 
latter had temples of different 
forms, fome round, fame oblong, 
fome decagonal, without any ap- 
parent myftical defign, The 
thing is not worth difputing at 
this diftance’; and it does nor 
appear, that the Gaw/s had any 
fuch regard for the number eight. 


_ (2) Vide Burchard, decret, Iib. &. ¢: 10. Keyzler, antiq. feptentr. apud relig. déx 


Gaul, lib,i, G15 ad fine (3) did. ¢. 16. 
eeseatet Ve . 


a hey 
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' yefer our readers to, the two authors laft-quoted for a further ac. 


Re a a, 
_~*) - 


B.1V 


count of thofe famous edifices, and content ourfelves with giv. 
ing them a fhort defcription of one of the moft curious of them 
in the next note (K), and figure, by which they may frame ar 


‘They had indeed a greater one, 
if we may believe Piizy (4), for 
the number fix, which was held 
fofacred amongft them, that they 
overturned the order of months, 
years, (ec. in honour of it ; but 
on what account they did fo, 
doth not appear. 

(K) This octagonal ftruéture 
ftands at Montmorillon, in the 
Province of Poitou, and confilts 
of two temples, one above 
ground, and the other under it, 
fomewhat like our St. Faith and 
St. Paul, the loweft of which 
is much narrower than the up-’ 
per, and its wall as thick again. 
The upper received its light 
from eight windows, in form of 
portals, under the arch of each of 
the eight faces ; but now walled 
up, except that over the gate or 


entrance into the fabric ; and an- 


other which leads toa kind of 
wing or portico, which projects 
from the fabric on the oppofite 
fide. The great overture in the 
centre of the roof, which re- 
fembles that in the Rotonda of 
Rome, gives likewife fome light 
to the building. tho’ not much, 
becaufe it defcends through an 
hole in the roof, like a cylinder, 
of twenty-four feet in leagth, 
and about ten in breadth. The 
rain that falls through it, ga- 
thers itfelf to the centre of the 
pavement, which is made with a 
proper declenfion, and empties 


itfelf through another, and much 


leffer hole, into the lower temple, 
and: is fucked up by the earth, 


idez 
this laft having neither fink no: 
pavement. 

The wing, at one of the fide. 
of the octagon, is equal to it 
that is, eighteen feet in breadtk 
without and within. That whick 
leads into the lower, is much nar 
rower than that which leads inte 
the upper building ; and at th 
end of the former is a ftair-cafe 
that leads up to the latter. Thi 
place appears to be of the fam 
age and ftructure as the octagon 
and has, on the top, a kind o 
fquare tower of about. the fam 
height with the-roof of the inne 
temple ; but whether it had a bel 
in it, as fome think, who ima 
gine it to have been fince turne: 
into a church, is not eafy to de 
termine. This advanced build 
ing feems to have ferved for ; 
kind of veftry to the priefts an 
druids. - Juft over-againit this 
acrofs the temple,’is the gat 
that leads into it; and on the on 
fide of it, in the fubterranea. 
temple, begins a covert way a 
bove fix feet broad, and abou 
fix hundred in length, whic: 
leads to the neighbouring river 
to which, it is fuppofed, the dru 
ids went to wath themfelves, an 
their victims, whenever they per 
formed the prieftly fundtion, 

Over the gate of the temp! 
were eight human figures, coarfl 
carved, fuppofed to have bee 
fo many Gaulifb deities. Of thef 
fix are of the male kind, thre 
in a group or nich, and the tw 
others, one at each end, are 4 


(4) Idem, lib. xvi. ¢, 44s 
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idea of the Gaulifh tafte in architecture. All that we fhall add 
here is, that, by the multitude of niches that appear in fome 


ry Pay 


arefooted. In the other groupe, 
that which faces you is unfhod, 
and the other two fhod. In the 
one they appear old mén, with 
long beards; in the other, all 
young and beardlefs ; fo that in 
the firft there are two. old men 
unfhod, and one fhod; and in 
the other two young men fhod, 
and one unfhod. — ‘This odd con- 
traft, doubtlefs, was not without 
fome myfterious meaning. 
’ Of the two women, which 
ftand on at each end, the one had 
a long head of hair plaited hang- 
img of each fide before her, and 
38 dreffed fomewhat in the mo- 
dern form, that is, in a kind of 
Stiff-bodied gown. She holds her 
hands on her fides, and has a 
kind of mittens which cover a- 
bout one half-way her arms. 
‘That, which ftands‘on the oppo- 
fite fide, is quite naked, and has 
two ferpents twifted one round 
each leg, and both, twining be- 
tween her thighs, rear their heads 
up to her breaits, as if they were 
facking at them, whilft fhe holds 
them by her hands, as it were, 
clofe to the fides of her belly. 
From this combination of eight 
figures over the gate of an otta- 
gonal temple, our learned author 


] 


(5) Idem, lid. iv eo 2%, 


Ot 
infers, that that number was 
looked upon by the Gaw/s as fa- 
cred to the gods, as we hinted a 
little higher. 

The_intablature over it was 
hot Without its drnaments, which 
chiefly confifted of a great varie- 
ty of heads oddly variegated ; 
the méaning of which; if it was 
done with any, 16 fiot edly ta 
guefS. As to the figures thein- 
felvés, this is. the conjecture of 
our author, for the proofs of 
which we fhall refer our readets 
to the place quoted below (5): 
The naked woman, with twe 
ferpents, he fuppofes to lave re- 
prefented the moon, to whom 
therefore He concludes the temple 
to have been dedicated. The 
three old men_he takes to have 
been three druids, and the three 
young men to have been their 
difciples, and the numbér fix to 
have been defigned to fignify the 
facrédnefs in which it was held 
by the Gaz/s, it being on the 
fixth day of the moon that they 
performed their grand ceremony 
of gathering the mifleto, as we 
have already hinted. The fer- 
pents, fucking at her breafts, may 


fignify properly enough the vir- 


tue which that planet imparted, 
nat only to that plant, but to all 
other vegetables, as the {nakes 
are faid to renew their age with 
their fkins. As for the other wo- 
man, he fuppofes her to have 
been defigned for Venus, becaufe 
fuch a kind of figare had been 
dug up at Chalons, with her 
treffes plaited fomewhat like this. 
If fo, we would rather fuppofe 
the three young men, which ftand 


\ 


next 
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of them, they feem to have had a vaft number of ftatues in| 


! 


i 


fion to Chriftianity ; and fome of them, fince dug up out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mangled, that it is hard to 
guefs, whether they were Gaulifh deities, or ftatues of-any 
other kind. Our two authors differ in their judgment about 
them ; but, fince the Gauls were grown fo fond of multiplying 
their deities, as to dedicate oné oak to an hundred of them, as 


we lately hinted, why may'we not believe, 


that they 


with Mont faucon, 


might fhew the fame fondnefs for multiplying their 
idols in thofe temples, in imitation of the Romans 2° A 
many of thefe edifices have been preferved here, 


preag 
as they were, 


in other countries, upon the planting of Chriftianity, by being. 


converted into churches, 


though a much greater number were, 


then demolifhed, of which there are ftill fome fragments re-, 
maining, and may be feen more fully defcribed in the authors: 


above-quoted. 


We are now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards: 


adopted and worfhiped-by the Gauls. 


We have already feen, ' 


how their antient EZ/us came to be changed into Fupiter, ati 
firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even of 4 fhape-’ 


lefs ftump of a tree; 


but at length, as they gave wholly into’ 


the Roman fuperftition, they came to ereét altars and ftatues’ 
to him, and to reprefent him after the Roman manner : thus, 


in fome antient 


ftatues and bas-reliefs, 


SHE ; i 
he is carved with a. 


lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in the other, and with 


his arms and bofomsbare 3 


his head is fometimes furrounded, 


with a radial crown; his name of Jupiter is never met in an Fs 
of his infcriptions, but only that of Fou, er ‘Fovis,- which, be-: 


ing of Celtic extra@t, was 
of the Roman. He is likewife 


defignedly retained by them, inftead: 
‘furnamed Taran, which, in the: 


fame tongue, fignifies. thunderer. We would not, however,: 


pretend to affirm, 
mis, of Lucan, 


that this laft name is the Taramis, or Tara. 
or that the Gaw/s did not give it to any other 


god but the great Jupiter; but we may be well affured, that 


that of Fovis 


next to her, to have been defign- 
ed for her priefts. But if the 
naked one, fuckling two fer- 
pents, fignifies the new moon, 
may not the other,which is dreff- 
ed in a clofe-bodied gown reach- 
ing up to her neck, have been 
defigned to exprefs the old one, 
and to fignify, that, after fhe is 
paft the full, the ceafes to com- 
raunicate her influence? for the 


was peculiar to him, and has been preferved 


druids, being well verfed, for 
thofe times, in aftronomy, as we 
fhall fee in the fequel, and much 
addicted to aftrology, it was na- 
tural for them to think, that as 
the increafe of that planet did 
daily approximate her virtue to 
the earth, fo her decreafe did di- 
vert and elongate it from it. But 
whither are -we running with our 
conjectures ? oe 


zo} 
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“not only by the antient Gauls and Welh, but is ftill retained 
“by the French in many of their compound words (L). In that 
_ part of Gaul nearer the Alps, he was called Peninus, and thofe 
Ce mountains Pening, from the Celtic word pen, which fig- 
nifies an head, an height, a fummit (M). He was reprefented as 
a young man naked, on a column reared to him on the top of 
‘mount St. Bernard the Left, by L. Lucilius, and is ftiled Opti- 
mus Maximus ; whence it is concluded, that he was the fame 
‘with the Gauli/b fou, or ‘fove. What feems to confirm this 
beyond all queftion is, that the column, on which it ftood, is 
indifferently called the column of Fove, and of Peninus; and 
‘the carbuncle, that was placed on it, the eye of Fove, and the 
‘eye of Peninusi. But, fince by the eye of ‘fupiter was meant 
‘the Sun from all antiquity *, and the carbuncle was a proper 
‘emblem of this laft deity, why may we not as well fuppofe this 
ftatue, naked and youthful as it was, to have been dedicated 
-*to it, rather than to Fupiter? However that be, as this laft 
fucceeded their great E/us, they paid much the fame worfhip 
“to him, and, in particular, offered human victims to him, as 
> the Romans did to their Fupiter Latialis ; fome inftances of 
which we have given in the laft fe€tion of this chapter, and 
feveral parts of their hiftory. eee . | 
_ .TuHeErr next deity was Mars, whom they efteemed as the Mars 
‘chief proteGtor of the Gaulifh nation. “Their invincible war- 
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i Guicuenon. hiftory of Savoy, tom.i.lib.i.c.4. Vide relig. 
_ des Gaul. lib. ii. c. 29... .* Vide Macros. Saturn. lib. i..c. 21. 


- (L) Particularly in thofe that 
follow ; Foudy or Feudy, Thurfday, 


or day of -Fove; Foumont, Fou- 


“barb, the mount of Fove, a 
mountain fo called by the Ro- 
mans ; and the beard of ove, an 
herb fo called, from its refem- 


 blance to it; and many more of 


‘the like nature. As for that of 
Taran, which is ftill kept in 


“many words which exprefs any 


loud and fearful noife, and from 
which we take the Greek Taga- 
xii and tagé77@ to be derived, 


“it is not unlikely, that it may 


have been alfo given to Mars, on 
account of the thundering noife 
which the Gau/s made upon their 


(6) Apud Maerob, Saturn, lib, i, ¢. 21. 


fhields, when they invoked him, 
either before an onfet, or after a 


_victory. ; 


(M) This deity is called Ape- 
nina by Cato the elder, who de- 
rives it from pis, the firft king 
of aly, with whom, according 
to him, ended the golden age 
(6). Servius (7) calls her Penz- 
na. But the figure and infcrip- 
tion which Guichenon has given 
us of it, fhew it to have been 
erected to a male deity. The 


- infcription is, Lvcivs Lvci- 


LIVS DEO PENINO OPTIMO MAXI- 
MO DONVM DeEDIT. ‘The co- 
lumn was of marble, and about 
fourteen feet high. 


(7) Comment, in Aneid. Xo 
like 


cruel vows with victor Vo 
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like temper infpired them with fuch a veneration for, and con 
fidence in him (N), that, whenever they went to war, the 
made him heir of all their poffeffions, ands about the time of th 
onfet, they vowed to him all the plunder !. If they came of 


they frequently facrificed their prifoners, as wel 


. as their cattle, to him, and hung the beads of their flain ene 
Mies about the necks of their horfes, in token of their valour 
They even inclofed fome of the moft confiderable ones in frame. 
of cedar, and, upon proper occafions, fhewed them to ftrangers. 
and at no rate could be prevailed upon to part with them® 


and other Another barbarous cuftom they are juftly branded with, o 
barbarous poifoning their arrows with a juice, 


which they extracted from 


a tree not unlike our fig-tree, but of a quite deadly quality *. 
In times of ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately 
facrificed fome human victims to Mars, or vowed to do it, a: 
foon as they had it in their power and performed it accord- 
ingly. It was even commen with them, in prefling dangers. 


to vow all.their enemies to that deity, and to maflacre 


=D Vay - 


them, 


as we have formerly hinted, without mercy or diftin@tion. We 
have already taken notice, that he was formerly worfhiped un- 


der the emblem of a naked {word, and under the name o: 
Mars, or Mavors, or Mawr-ruifc, which fignies warlike, O1 


Le te Bri 


powerful. Since then we find him reprefented in the habit of 
a Raman warrior, with a {pear in one hand, and a fhield ir 
the other, and with the furname_of Camulus (O). We are 


told, 


' Uxp. fragm. tit. 21. Comment. lib. vi. Drop. Sic. lib. vi. 


c.9. ATHEN. lib. iv. 
pra. 

(N) Fulian the apoftate, a- 
mong his many other chimerical 
notions, attributed all the bra- 
very and fuccefs of the Gau/s to 
‘the influence which the _provi- 
dence of the Creator of all things 
had endued that deity with, when 
he put them under his protec- 
‘tion (8). Butit is far more rea- 
fonable to think, that’ their na- 
tural bravery, joined to their 
hatred of the all-conquering and 
enflaving Romans, directed them 
to the choice of that’ deity for 
their protector, and which they 


(8) Cyril, Alexandr. lid. iv. contr. Ful. 


4’ Ruopic. lib. xxiii, c. 12. 


.™ Stra. lib. iv. Diop. Sic, ubi fu- 
ral ” 7 7 tte i 


, * 


antiently worfhiped, not as a 
‘god, but as one of the attributes 
of the Supreme’ Deity, which 
{quared moft with their warlike 
temper, as we have had occafion 
to hint in a former note (g). 
(O) This appears from two 
infcriptions Which Gruter has 
given us, the one on 4 bas-relief 
‘with figures of five gods} to wit, 
Arduinne, Camulus, Fovs, Mer. 
cury, and Hercules ; all’ which 
have their names jngraven over 
heir heads. “The inicription ‘un- 


.derneath fhews it to have been 


(9) Before; p. 543, nore (F). 
dedi. 


ed 
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told, that the Accitani of Spain, or the inhabitants of Cadiz, 
a Gaulifh colony, reprefented him furrounded with rays of 
light, becaufe, fays our author °, the boiling of the blood, 
and flew of animal fpirits, which are the caufe of a martial 
temper, were produced by the heat of the fun. The variety 
of infcriptions, that have been dug up by the curious, fhews 
him to have been in the higheft efteem (P). 

APOLLO was another of their deities, and in as great vene- Apollo 

ration, on account of his being the god of phyfic, as Mars worfoiped 


was that of war. 
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The druids, who were as famed quacks. as as the god 


priefts, failed not to celebrate him, as the implanter of all the % phyyfic. 
virtues that they attributed to their materia medica, which 
chiefly confifted in vegetables, accompanied with a great deal 


of 


© Macros. Saturn. lib. i, c. 19. 


dedicated to them by one Quar- 
tinus, who is there ftiled Civis 
Sabinus Remus; from which that 
great critic, not obferving that 

- the laft word fhews him to have 
wbeen a citizen of Rheims, miftook 
‘thofe deities to be of Sabinian 
vextraét, and Camulus to be the 
fame'as Camillus (1), one of the 
“names which the Sadines gave to 
“Mercury. 

But there is another infcrip- 
tion, of older date by an hun- 
‘dred years, which fhews, that 
the Rhemenfes in Gaul worhhiped 
Mars under that title. It runs 
‘thus: Marti CaMVLo 0B sA- 
‘avrem Tiserl Coavupl Cas. 
‘e1ves REMI TEMPLYM CONSTI- 
TVERVNT (2). Hence it is plain, 
that if Camu/us was known in 
that part of italy, it was by 
means of this Quartinus, a Rhe- 
‘mifo citizen, who dedicated this 
“infcription there to him, under 
the reign of Antoninus ; whereas 
that city appears, by the fecond 
infcription, to have dedicated 
‘its temple in that of Claudius. 
‘So that, upon the whole, all 
thefe five deities here appear to 


(1D) P. 40. 2.9. 
diet 3 


(2) Idem, p- 


have been Gauilz/,, not only by 
their names, which are of Ce/tic 
extract, but from the refemblance 
of their drefs, attitudes, &c. 
to thofe that have been found 
among the antient monuments 
of Gaul, efpecially in the great 
cathedral of Paris (3). 

(P) We took notice formerly, 
that all the treafures and plunder 
that were vowed to him, were 
laid up in heaps in the next con-« 
venient place in the open fields, 
and were looked upon as fo fa- 
cred, that no Gau/ dared to 


meddle with them. Some ftones” 


have been found, with eight or 
nine human heads buried under 
them, which, by the infcription, 
appear to have been dedicated to 
‘him, and thefe heads to have 
belonged to thofe human vic- 
tims, Which they were accu- 
ftomed to vow to him in times of 
peril and ficknefs. In fome of 
thefe infcriptions he is called 
plainly Mars; in others he_ has 
the title of Segomen; in others 
Vincius or Britovius, the mean- 
ing of which names can only be 
guefled at. 
56. m. Bho (3) Relig. des Gaul, 1, 


That 
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of fuperftitious trafh, which they ufed in the gathering, pre- 


paring, and adminiftring (Q_) 


chofe him for their patron and protector. 


. The A4quileians and Teétofagi 


The latter, who 


His flately occupied a vaft territory about Thalofa, had a very rich and 
temple at magnificent temple dedicated to him in that city, which was 
their metropolis. “This is fuppofed to be the fame that is men- 


“Tholofa. 


tioned by an antient author P, 
pairing thither, to give thanks 


orf account of Con/tantine’s re- 
for his Jate fuccefs, and the ex- 


traordinary prefents he made to it; upon which occafion that 
author ftiles it the fineft temple of /pallo that was then in the 


P Eumenius, panegyr. Conftant. fub fin. 


That of Segomen appears to be 
Celtic, and fignifies rich, or mak- 
ing rich. Hence the Segones,who 
inhabited the moft fruitful part 
of Gaul, and were reckoned the 
moft opulent, are thought to have 
had their name. That of Vincius 
feems to have been given him on 
account of his ftately temple at 


.Fiacia, now Vences, in Provence ; 


and, in all likelihood, that of 
Britovius from fome other city, 
where he was more particularly 
worfhiped ; perhaps that of Bri- 
tonium in Galicia, which was a 
colony of the Gaw/s, and became 
afterwards an epifcopal fee ; but 


_is now deftroyed (4). 


(Q) We have already given 
fome hints of this, in {peaking 


_ of their mifleto, and their time 


and method of gathering it. It 
were tedious to follow them 
through all their other fuperfti- 
tious quackeries; But one in- 
ftance we cannot omit, becanfe it 


- fhews, not only their ftupidity, 
- but hkewife their fondnefs for 


them ; fince this lait continued 
in vogue, it feems, till the ele- 
venth century. : 

They had an herb dedicated 
to Apollo, or Belenus, which they 
called, from him, Pelinuncia, and 


(4). Idem ibid. @ auG. ab ep citat, 
& Se 


the Romans Apollinaris; and is 
fuppofed to have been a kind of 
henbane. The Spaniards and 
Hungarians retain {till the former 
of thefe names, the one calling it 
Veleno, and the others Belend. 
Whenever the country labour- 
ed under a great drought, the: 
women affembled themfelves,, 
and chofe from amongft them a 
young virgin, to be the leader of: 
the dance. She ftripped herfelfi 
naked, and went, at the head off 
the reft, in fearch of this herb, 
which they then called Belifa. 
When fhe had found it, fhe 
plucked it up by the roots, with: 
the little finger of her right hand, 
and tied it to a ftring, the other 
end of which was faftened to the 
little toe of her right foot. Her 
company then cut off each fome 
boughs, and carried them in 
their hands after her, whilft fhe 
dragged the plant with her foot: 
towards the next river, and there 
plunged it in the water : the reff 
dipped, likewife, their boughs. 
and {prinkled her:with it. When 
this ceremony was over, they al 
returned to the place whence 
they fet out, -but took care te 
make the young virgin walk 
backwards all the way (5). | 


« (6) Idem ibid. Burchar. decret. lib. xix 


world 
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world. The building was a decagon, in which there was a 
*vaft number of niches and ftatues, and, among the reft, that 
of Apollo, reprefented as a lively youth ; upon which account, 
the panegyrift compliments that monarch with joining to the 
youthfulnefs of the god the grandeur of an emperor (R). 

He was generally reprefented youthful, naked, with a radi- 
ant crown, or golden, trefles 4. In fome antient buftoes found 
of him, as well as in fome antient coins, he is reprefented with. 
a pole, or ring, and a link of a chain faftened to his fcull, by 
which he was, it is fuppofed, fufpended to the roof, in imita~ 
‘tion of the fun, whom they fanfied to be fufpended by a golden 
chain’. But, after all, might not fuch hanging figures of 
that deity have been the effects of fome vows, which the Gauls 
and others ufed to make to the deity in time of ficknefs, and 
who, upon their recovery, hung up the promifed figure in his 


temple, without any regard to the ridiculous notion above- , 


mentioned ? One head of his was dug up at the caftle of Po- 
lignac, which place is fuppofed to have been fo called from 
Apollo, and is ftill there to be feen againft the wall that fur- 
rounds it. It is but ill carved, on a bluifh ftone, between four 
and five feet in height’and breadth, and is furrounded, all 
over, with rays, which, when the fun fhines upon it, caft a 
kind of golden or fiery luftre, and fhew, that thofe rays had 
been formerly gilt. What is remarkable in: this antique is, 
that he is carved with his mouth wide open; from which it is 
concluded to be here reprefented as delivering his anfwer °. 
And, truly, the druids were, by this time, become fuch zeal- 


a Vide Evrrpip. Pheeniff. Evian. varior. lib. i. ¢. 20. 
ibid. Vide & Anaxac. & al. 


* Tid. 
s Srmonr Limac. d’Auvergne, 


pp. 123, & feq. Corwen. diction. hiftor. Relig. des Gaul. lib. xi. © 


Cc. 27. 


(R} Some words he adds, ent forms. He is fometimes 


- which feem to imply, as if the 
oracle of the god had juftly pro- 
mifed him the empire of the 
world; from which one might be 
induced to believe, that there had 
been, likewife, an oracle of that 
god there, in imitation of that 
- of Delphi ; and that Con/tantine 
had been confulting it. But we 
would not lay too great ftrefs on 
the fwoln expreflions of a pane- 
gyri. However that be, as 
Apollo was the fame deity with 
the fun, the Gau/s worfhiped him 
under feveral names, and differ- 


Vou. XVIII, 


called Apollo, Belenus, and Abel- 
lion, which fignify fair ; fome- 
times by the Perfic name of M:- 
thras ; fometimes that of Penzi- 
nus, of which we have {poken 
under that of Jupiter; and at 
other times that of Dolichenus. 
We fhall not trouble ourfelves 
with diving for frefh etymons of 
all thofe names, which may, per- 
haps, have rifen from the places 
where he was more particularly 
worfhiped, or from other cir- 
cumftances not now to be come 
at. 

P p ous 


al 
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ous mimics of the Greeks and Romans, that we need not doubt, _ 
but they had fome one or more of thefe oracles among them, 


though we could not find any other footfteps of it(S). 
Bur the deity in greateft veneration among the Gauls was 


the god of Mercury. We have already given fome reafons for it in the 


trade, 
learning, 
&e, 


His vari- 
ous names 
avhence. 


Celtic hiftory t. Other deities had particular cities and pro- 
vinces, where they were more particularly worfhiped ; but, — 
after this deity was adopted the god not only of trade and 
commerce, of which he was antiently efteemed the author, 
and chief promoter, in Gaul, but likewife of arts and {ciences, 
of the highways and travelers, of pregnant women, and even 
of thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and temples, were 
erected to him every-where throughout this country. He is 
called, by feveral antient authors, Theutat, and Theutates ", 
the fignification of which name we have given, as well as that 


t Vol. vi. p. 33, (E), 52, & feq. 


« Lucan. pharfal. lib. i. 


Liv. decad. iii. lib. vi. c. 44. Lacranr. & al. 


(S) There is an infcription, in 
this temple of Polignac, out of 
which the head above-mentioned 
had been taken, which the anti- 
quary above-quoted judges to 
have been put up by the emperor 
Claudius, who was of Lyons, and 
confequently had lived in the 
neighbourhood of this cattle, 
and had been there, perhaps, ei- 
ther to confult the oracle, or, 
more probably, to pray to that 
god for the recovery of his health, 
as he was a very fickly prince 
wken he caufed his name and 
titles to be fet up there. For 
Cez/far tells us, that even in his 
time the Gau/s looked upon 4- 
pollo as the god of phyfic (6); 
and another author adds (7), that 
the fick perfons that addreffed 
themfelves to him for health, 
ufed to fend thither that part of 
their body where the ailment 
was, carved out in wood, or 
caft in brafs. At Mar/eilles was 
found a ftatue like that of a Ro- 
man Wattior, armed cap--pé, a- 


(6) Caf. comment. lib, yi, 
des Gaules, ubi fupras 


(7) Greg. Turon, vit, patr. ¢. 6. 


bout eleven or twelve feet high, 

and ftanding on the crupper of a 

bull, between the belly of which, 

and the pedeftal on which it 

ftands, is carved an eagle, as it 
were, fitting fquat; and on the 
pedeftal an infcription import- 
ing, that Odavius Paternus had 
dedicated it to the god Doliche- 

nus. ‘The bull and the eagle has 
made fome antiquaries fuppofe 

that deity to have been Jupiter 5 
but another author, often quoted. 
in this fection, has given fome 
convincing proofs that it was 4- 
pollo: we fhall refer the curious, 

for thofe proofs, to the book it- 
felf (8), to prevent running into 
too great a length. All that 
needs to be added, with refpect 
to this antique, is, that the name, ~ 
which is a Greek one, and figni- 
fies, according to fome, an hip- 
podrome, according to others, 
the pofts that directed the races, 
feems to intimate, that pol/o 
was looked upon by the Gauls 
to prefide over thofe exercifes. 


(3) Relig. 
of 
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of Mercury, in a former volume ; and we need not doubt but 


_ they both meant the fame deit 
der both by the Gauls, 


» or that he was worthiped un- 
fince both are of Celtic extract, and 


expreffive of the excellent notion they had of him, upon both 
accounts (T’). That of Theutat fignifying the father of his 


(T) To thefe two names, and 


thofe we {poke of in a former 
volume, we muft add that of 
Ognius, mentioned by Lucian, 
and which, though that author 
Zives to Hercules, by miftake, 
yet, in all appearance, belonged 
to Mercury. The defcription he 
gives of him, as he faw it in 
Gaul, being curious, though the 
humour of it be fomewhat ex- 
aggerated,we fhall give our Eng- 
“i/o veaders the fubftance of it. 
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* The Gauls, fays he, call Her- 
cules Ognius, and reprefent him 
as a decrepit old man, bald, 
wrinkled, and weather-beaten, 
like fome old failor. One 
would fooner take him for old 
Charon, or any one elfe, than 
for Hercules. But if one con- 
fiders him with his lion’s fkin, 
the bow and quiver in his 


left, and the club in his right 


hand, he looks quite like a 
Hercules. What is moft cu- 
rious is, that the good old man 
holds a multitude of people tied 
to him by the ear; the chains 
are of gold and amber, and, 
though very fine and flight, 
not one of them feems to ftrive 
to break them, or even un- 
willing to follow him. On the 
contrary, they feem {fo pleafed, 
and the chains fo loofe, that 
there appears a vifible eager- 
nefs in them to keep clofe to 
him. His hands being both 
full, the painter has reprefent- 
ed thofe chains as faftened to a 
hole bored through Ogzius’s 
tongue, whilft he looks back 
fmiling on his followers.’ 


people, 

Lucian, having expreffed his 
furprize at the oddnefs of the 
picture, introduces a Gaul ac- 
counting to him for it, in words 
to this effet: «You will ceafe 
* to be furprifed at it, when I 
tell you, that we Gauls make 
Hercules the god of eloquence, 
contrary to the Greefs, who 
gave that honour'to Mercury, 
who is fo far inferior to him in 
ftrength. We reprefent him 
as an old iman, becaufe elo- 
quence never fhews itfelf fo 
lively and ftrong as in the 


“ 


lation which the ear hath to 
the tongue, juftifies the pi€ture 
of the old man, who holds 
fo many people faft by his 
tongue : neither do we think 
it any affront to Hercules, to 
paint him with his tongue 
bored ; fince, to tell you allin 
one word, it was that which 
made him fucceed in every 
thing; and that it was by his 
wifdom that he fubdued all 
hearts unto him.’ Thus far 
Lucian. And it is not eafy to 
guefs whether he was impofed 
upon by his Gau/, or whether he 
himfelf introduces this ftory as a 
burlefque upon the Gauh/> na- 
tion, who depended fo far on 
their ftrength and bravery, whilft 
they as much valued themfelves 
upon their eloquence, as if they 
had excelled the world in it; 
and fo expofe them for their ve- 
neration for Hercules, rather than 
Mercury. Itis plain, however 
that thefe flight and brittle chains, 
which held fo many pleafed cap- 
Ppz ives 
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mouth of old people. The re-’ 
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people, they acknowleged him under that name, at firft as_ 
their founder, and afterwards boafted themfelves to be fprung 
from him (U), in imitation of the Thracian kings, who were 
another branch of the antient Celtes. MJercury was with them 
the god of riches ¥ ; no man could attain them without his 
help: and hence he came to be confounded with Pluto, and_ 
to fhare in his honours and attributes ; or, if we may be allowed 
to guefs nearer to the truth, Mercury, being dead, became 
Eftcemed Pluto, the god of riches, and of the lower regions : and hence 
the god of both Gauls and Thracians claimed their defcent from thefe two 
riches. deities, after they had, by length of time, fplit them into two, 
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w Corsar. comment. lib. vi. 


=o 
_ tives faft by the ear to the tongue 


of the god, could not belong to 
Hercules, in’ any cafe, but to 
Mercury, the god of eloquence ; 
and are, accordingly, attributed 
to him by the generality of an- 
tient mythologilts. On the other 
hand, the club, the quiver, Ge. 
were indifferently given to Mer- 
cury, to whom, we are told, 
Hercules confecrated them, after 
fome fuccefsful fight againft the 
giants (g). Accordingly, we 


' read, that the emperor Commo- 


dus, who affected to appear at 
public fhews in the habit of Mer- 
curvy, ufed to wear the caduceus in 
his hand, whilft his officers car- 
ried the club, lion’s fkin, Ge. 
before him. And in giving thefe 
to that god, the meaning was 
plainly this, that where-ever wif- 
dom and eloquence were, there 
could be neither ftrength nor 
courage wanting, becaufe the 
former was ever able either to 
procure, or, at the worft, to 
fupply the want of the latter. 
Many other reafons might be 
afligned to prove, that this pic- 
ture of Ognius reprefented a Mer- 
cury, and not an Hercules ; how- 
everLucian came to give it ta the 


(9) Vide Panfan. Corinthiac. Lil, Gyrald. biff. deer. fyntagm.ix. 


din. excerpt. ex Dich, ia Commod. 
Hd, ite 6. 13, & feg. 


latter (1), wherein he has beer 
followed by the multitude of an- 
tiquaries. As for us, we think 
it unneceflary to dwell longer 
upon it, ina work of this na- 
ture; and thofe who rather 
choofe to follow that author, 
have a Hereules here as worfhip- 
ed by the Gau/s under the name 
of Oguius, or rather, as joined 
into one with Mercury by them, , 
as he was antiently by the Egyp-. 
tians, and other nations. But’ 
it is plain Lxciaw had no mind to! 
admit the latter amongft the: 
Gaulifb gods, when he makes 
him tell upiter, that he doth. 
not know which way to fummon: 
thefe to the affembly, becaufe, as; 
he was a ftranger to their lan- 
guage, he could neither under-. 
ftand them, nor be underftood! 
by them (2). 

(U). We are told, that the 
famed Pythagoras, having pafledi 
over into Gau/, to learn the my- 
fteries of the druids, was fo 
taken with this notion of theirs, 
that he boafted the fame defcent, 
and that that god had promifed 
to grant him whatever favour he 
fhould afk, except that of being 
made immortal (3). ¥ | 


(1) Xiph: 


(2) Vide antig. explig. tem, i, Relig. des Gaul 
(3) Dial. Fupit. trageed,  - 


* 


in 


x 


Cr XV. 


progenitor, he is often joined, 
erected to him, with the godd 


labour. This goddefs has much 
may be only an epithet of Proferpine, whom, 


worfhiped as their mothe 
had the fame office. 


different forms. 


As the god of eloquence, he was reprefented in the manner Mercu- 
we have defcribed him from Lucian in a late note, as. an old Y's three- 
quiver, club, and lion’s fkin, holding a2 ofices 
willing multitude chained to his tongue by their ears.. As the 1: 524 
god of merchants and travelers, he was reprefented naked, af elo 
and without fex and beard, and with his winged cap, his cadu- 2”” 


man, with his bow, 


The Hiftory of the Gauls. 
in imitation of their neighbours. Some infcri 


not only AZercury, but even Venus and Mar: 
among the infernal gods (W). 


As he was w 
in thofe 
efs Poffverta, to affift women in 
puzzled alb mythologifts, and 


' Strabo fays, they 


r¥(X); or, perhaps, of Diana, who 
According to all thefe di 
may reckon three Gaulifh Mercuries, 
-worfhiped under three different titles, 


ftinGtions, we 
or rather the fame god 
and reprefented in three 


ceus, Sc. He is under this head, likewife, reprefented with 


@ purfe in one hand, and fometimes with a cornucopia in th 


other, and with wings on his 
gods. In fome ftatues, 


heels, as the meflenger of ti 


his cap, and was often joined with the moon in the Gauli/h 
worthip, and that, probably, upon thefe two accounts: Firit, 


aul 


(W) Dis Inrernis VENE- 
rt, Marri, & Mercurio /a- 
crum (4). With relation to his 
being the god of riches, we find 
an antient witty infcription at 
Lyons, in Latin, to this effect ; 
* Mercury promifes you gain 
“here, Apol/o health, and Scp- 
* tumanus alodging ; but he that 
* brings his dinner with him, 
* will fare the better. After this, 
* flranger, you muft look out 
“ where to lodge (5).’ As this 
city was one of the moft trading 
ones in Europe, the fearcity of 
inns in. it, at that time, might 
make the opulent and generous 
Septumanus give flrangers this 
odd invitation. 


(4) Clem. Alexand. from. lib, i, Diog 
cadgm, des in/criptions, tom. iii, 


ib, iv. 


(X) As fhe was fuppofed to 
affift women in labour, the names 
of Poftverta, and Anteverta, 
might be given her on account 
of her turning the child to the 
right pofition for the birth. Thofe 
who make two goddefles of them 
think, that the one had power to 
remedy what was paft, and the 
other to prevent what was to 
come. In one of thofe infcrip- 
tions, under a double buito, one 
of Mercury, and the other of 
that goddefs, fhe is called Ro/- 
merte; in {ome others it is Mer- 
cury, and Fort. Verte, or Fortuna 
Verte, or happy return; as he is 
often ftiled in others, Mercurio 
Negotiatori, Nundinatori, &c (6). 


. Lert, lib. viii. (5) Hip. de Pa 


(6) Menet, prép. a Vbiftoire de Lion, p. 56. 


as 


Pp 3 


ptions fhew, that Rechoned 
» were reckoned among the 
orfhiped as their 7#/¢rnal 
{tatues and infcriptions 4#és. 


& highways, 
1 &e. 
he has a ¢refcent over the wings of 
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as the one was the difpenfer of wealth, and the other the giver 
of fertility to the earth; and, fecondly, as both prefided over 
the highways, upon which account the latter was called Tri- 
via ; and both protected the roads, the travelers, thieves, fhep- 
herds, and fhepherdefies y, as he is affirmed to have followed 
their life ; upon which account thefe likewife offered facrifices 
to him?. As an infernal deity, we conjecture him to have 
been reprefented with a beard ; his winged cap rather refem- 
bled a difk ; and, inftead’ of a caduceus, he held in one hand, 
an odd kind of fceptre, and in the other a purfe. His body 
was furrounded with a kind of imperial mantle, or paludamen- 
tum, tied or faftened by fome ornament on one of his fhoulders, 
‘This we infer from an antient monument, an account. of: 
which may be feen in the note (Y), in the infcription of which; 


he is ftiled Zugu/tus (Z). 


How 


y Porru. de abft. lib. ii. Macros. fomn. Scip. lib. i. Au@- 


hymn. in Merc. verf. 15, 2go0. 


(Y) This appears, from a large 
bas-relievo, between five and fix 
feet long, and about three in 
breadth, and near two in thick- 
nefs, dug up out of a gentle- 
man’s vineyard, near one of the 
gates of the city of Beauwvais. 
The infcription is, Sacrum Mer- 
curio Augufto C. Fulius Healiffus 
VSLM. It is plain, from fome 
other infcriptions in Grater, that 
a bearded Mercury was common 
in Gau/, though not among the 


Greeks and Romans; and the title” 


“Auguflus, which we find in feve- 
ral antient medals given to other 
gods and goddefles, or rather to 


emperors and empreffes deified, 


under their names, inclines us to 
think, that this monument was 
dedicated to Mercury after he had 
been deified by the Gauls, and 
reckoned among the infernal dei- 
ties. -Some diitinGion, doubt- 
lefs, there muft have been of his 
drefs, €¢, under this laft deno- 
mination, and this feems the 
molt likely to have been it; but 


(7) See gelig, des Gaul. lid, ity c 27, & fog. 


z Eusrar, Odyff. €. Iliad. &. 


it is here offered only as a pro- 
bable conjecture. 

(Z) There have been. many 
other conjectures offered, both 
concerning this antient monu- 
ment, and the title there given 
him, as well as fome others, 
which are met with in thofe old 
infcriptions (7); fuch as that of 
Artaius, Ciffonius, Arvernus, anc 
fome others, which we fhall no: 
tire our readers with: we fhal. 
likewife pafs by fome othe: 
dreffes and attitudes with whicl 
the luxuriant fancies of the Gau/ 
have reprefented him, and only 
add, that from what we have ob: 
ferved of thofe mounds in whicl 
the Gauls and Britons buried theii 
dead, fuch as thafe we fhall de 
{cribe on Sa/i/oury plain,and wha 
Livy fays of fuch a kind of tu 
mulus, or fepulcral mount, whic. 
Scipio took notice of in the neigh 
bourhood of New Carthage i 
Spain, and which the native 
called Mercury Teutat (8), on’ 
may draw a probable conjecture 


(8) Decad, iii. Lib, vis c. gu ; 
I the 
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How he was worfhiped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is hard to guefs ; only as he was, in imi- 
tation of the Romans, deified as the god of traffick and riches, 
we may fuppofe they borrowed fome of their rites from the 
worfhip which the Roman merchants paid to him there, and 
which is beautifully defcribed by the poet *, who clofes his ac- 
count of it with this reflection, that Afercury could not but be 
inclined to forgive all the cheats and perjuries of thefe his vo- 
taries, when he remembred how himfelf had been guilty of the 
like ®°. The chief vi@tim, with which they concluded: his 
feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male deities they had 
likewife adopted, fuch as Mfithras from the Perfians (A), 
Neptune, Erebus, and Orcus, fuppofed both to be the fame with 
Pluto, Bacchus, and fome others, whom they took from the 
Greeks and Romans; concerning which we know very little, 
either of their worfhip, or of the notion which the Gauls had 
of them. 


a Faft. lib. v. ver. 663, & feq. > See hymn. in Merc. Lac- 
tanT. lib. vi. Surp. in voc. Eusrar. Iliad. €. 


that he was buried there. We 
have formerly fhewn, that he 


Mercury, were worfhiped among 
the Gauls as one and the fame 


reigned in Gau/ (9), which com- 
prehended then the greateft part 
of Exrope, and particularly Spain; 
and may be reafonably therefore 
fuppofed to have been there in- 


_ terred, after the Ce/tic or Gaulifh 


manner. Other heaps of mounds 
there were, which likewife bore 
his name; but thofe were of a 
different nature, and were either 


_ fuch-as.the highways were clear- 


ed of, and laid in heaps at con- 
venient places, or, as others 


think, were defigned to remind 


people of the curfes which that 
deity inflicted on thofe who mif- 
led or abufed ftrangers (1). 

(A) It appears from feveral 
antient monuments and inferip- 
tions, that Mithras, the fun, and 


deity; at leaft, Mithras being 
the fun, among the Perfians, is 
often reprefented as conjoined 
with him, that is, with a fon 
over his head, and fometimes on 
his breaft, and with this infcrip- 
tion, Mercurio fol: facrum. Hence 
the author of the Gauli/ religion 
has been at the pains to collect a 
number ef other arguments to 
prove, that thofe two deities were 
looked upon here as one and the 
fame, or, at moft, as aflociated 
both in their virtues and in their 
worfhip. And might not this be 
on account of the great and con- 
ftant nearnefs the two planets, 
which bear thefe names, have to 
each other (2) ? ' 


(9) Seewol. vi. p. 52, & feg. & chronic. Alex. Suid. Pestron. Relig. des Gaul, 


Pelloutier, & al. 


36, & feq. 


(1) Vide Gruter. ubi fupra, & relig. des Gaul. lib ii. c. 18. 
Nicander. “Eppax. fcboliaf. Odyff. i. Anyt. in epigram. Vide Theocrit. idyl. xxv. 
wer.c. Albric, de deor, imagin. Huet. demonft, evang. & al, 


(2) Lid. it c. 
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As to their goddeffes, the chief of them were Diana, of 
Luna, Funo, Minerva, Venus, Proferpine, Arduina, whom. 
we take to be the moon, and Cybele, a ftatue of which 
was dug up at Paris, with an head crowned with a kind of 
hexagonal temple, and was particularly in great veneration in 
the city of Zutun, and whofe priefts were, it feems, all ca- 


ja Hef. CoAV, 


{trated in honour of her (B), and from thence called Galli (C). 


(B) This. appears from what 
we read in the atts of Syphoria- 
nus, a zealous Chriftian fince 
fainted, who, being brought be- 


“fore the governor of that city, 


for refufing to worfhip her idol, 
on a day in which her ftatue was 
carried about in proceffion, al- 
leged, among other reafons for 
his refufal, that he could not ac- 
knowlege a deity whofe mytte- 
ries and worfhip confifted in a 
fhameful and unnatural caftra- 
tion. But whether thefe Ga/i, 
or priefts, were Gauls, or fent for 
from Phrygia, or elfewhere ; or 
whether the Gau/s, who appear 
to have had an abhorrence forall 
kinds of mutilations, allowed of 
thefe Galli; or whether they did 
not rather belong only to the 
Romans, as fome authors believe 
(3) ; we fhall examine in the next 
note. 

(C) That Cybele, or the mo- 
ther of the gods, as fheis called, 
was a deity of Syrian, and not of 
Gallic extra&t, is univerfally ac- 
knowleged, So that if her wor- 
fhip was introduced into Gaz/, it 
was either by force, or in imi- 
tation of the Greeks and Romans. 
If we confider their abhorrence 
of all mutilations, we fhall hard] 
think, that they could willingly 
give into fuch a kind of worfhip 
as this, which required every 
prieft, and encouraged every vo- 


(3) Idem ibid, Lib. i. c. 33, ad fin. Pelloutier, Keyailon: & ai, 
_ _ (5) Tertul, de refurreG. c. 16, 
(7) See bis horrid aétions, vol, XV ps 350, & Jfeq. 


in Heliogab. Vigfor. epitom, 


Before 


tary of the goddefs to become an, 
eunuch, as Heliogabalus is {aid to 
have done, in one of his mad. 
fits (4). Weare, moreover, told, 
that thofe Ga//i were had in fuch 
abhorrence, that no ather people 
would converfe with them; and. 
that they were put upon the level 
with foreerers, gladiators, and. 
hangmen (5); fo that they had. 
no other way of living, but by 
carrying their goddefs about, and. 
begging charity for her fake; all 
which was moft oppofite to the! 
genius of the Ga/lic nation. el 
_ Accordingly, St. Ferom has a. 
paflage, which plainly intimates, 
that the Romans forced this emaf-. 
culated priefthood upon the: 
Gauls, and called thofe eunuchs: 
Galli, in order to fix a perpetual 
ignominy upon that nation, for. 
having taken their metropolis, 
and befieged their capitol (6). 
And we are told, by Diony/ius of 
Halicarnafjus, that no Roman took 
that office upon him, but that 
they had a Phrygian male and 
female to perform it. This might 
be true, in part; and if what is 
reported of He/iogabalus, who be-. 
came one of them, be to be cre-. 
dited, it will only thew, that he 
minded the laws and cuftoms of 
Rome no more in this cafe, than 
he did in all others (7). | 

Before we  clofe this note, it: 
will not be amifs to mention a 


(4) Lamprid, 


(6) Comm, 


noble 


BC; XXV. The Hiftory of the Gauls. 
Before we clofe this fection, it will be neceffary to give our 
readers fome account of the Gauli/b druids, bards, &c. and of 
fuch of their doctrines and tenets as have not been yet touched 
upon, at leaft as far as we can gather them from antient au- 
thors; for it cannot be expected, that we fhould know much 
concerning a fet of men, who made a myftery of their religion 
and philofophy, and a conftant rule never to commit any thing . 
relating to either to writing °. i, 
_ We have already obferved, that the order of the druids had Their dre 
~ the fole care of all religious matters, which they fo artfully and zs. 
dextroufly introduced into every other concern, both public 
and private, that nothing could be done without their appro- 
bation ¢; and this abfolute fway of theirs lafted till at leaft 
fome time after their conqueft by the Romans. They were 
called by feveral names (D), befides that of druid, of which 
we have given the etymon in a former volume ®. Their an- 
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© Cas. comment. lib. vi. & alibi paff. 
© Vol. vi. p. 26, (A). 


563, (B). 


noble teftimony which a Roman 
writer gives of this averfion of 
the Gau/s to mutilation (8) ; 
where, having amply expatiated 
on their known valour and bra- 
very, their contempt of difi- 
culties and dangers, and even of 
death, he adds, ‘We never find 
< any of them do, as fome of us 
« do in Italy, who cut off their 
_ * thumbs, for fear of going to 
* the wars, and upon which ac- 
‘ count they call us, in derifion, 
6 Mura. 

To underftand the fting of this 
faying, it muft be obferved, that 
Murcia was reckoned, amongft 
the Romans, the goddefs of cow- 
ards and idle fellows; whence 
her infamous votaries were called 
Marci (9). And from this fhame- 
ful cuftom of cutting off their 
thumbs, ‘to difqualify them for 
fervice, came the old Gallic word 
poltron, from pollex and trunco; 

which is ftill retained to this day 


(3) A, Marcel. in fin. lib. XV. 


progem. Suid. in Ve 


; tiquity 
4 See before, p. 562, 


by many other nations befides 
the French. ; 

(D) One of them was that of 
Semnothei (1), given to them, 
doubtlefs, on account of their 
greater veneration for, and 
knowlege of, the godhead. Dio- 
dorus Siculus gives them that of 
Saronides, on account of their 
great regard to fuch old oaks as 
were decayed, and ftripped of 
their bark; for that is the mean- 
ing of that word, according to 
Hefychius. 

The laft name we fhall take 
notice of, was, that of Senani, 
which we hinted above was, pro- 
bably, taken up by them as more 
pleafing to the Romans, it pro- 
perly fignifying a wife or vene- 
rable man; as their druideffes 
were called /enoe, and /enes (2), 
This was probably done in imi- 
tation of the fect of gymnofo- 
phifts, who agreed with them in 
many things, particularly, in 


(9) Vide Valer. Max, lid. vir ¢. 3. Suetons in 
vit. Auguft. Arnob. lib. i, +4, Aug. de crue, hid, ive 
(2) Mela, lids ii, 


(1) Diog. Laert, in 


haying 


N 
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tiquity is looked upon of the fame date with the brachmans of | 
India, magi of Perfia, the Chaldees of Babylon and Affyria, 
and, ina word, with the oldeft fects of philofophers f. “ And, 
indeed, confidering the furprifing conformity of their do@rine, 
notwithftanding their vaft diftance from each other, we can no-= 
ways account for it, but by fuppofing, that they all received it 
from the fame hand, to wit, from Noah, and his immediate 
defcendents, and carried it each to the different places of their 
difperfion ; for they can never be imagined to have communi- 
cated it to each other, as there could be no communication or 
commerce between them in thofe early times; at leaft the 
druids of Britain, of whom we fhall fpeak in the fequel, and 
from whom the Gauls received all their religion and philofo- 
phy, cannot be fuppofed to have had it from any of thefe foreign 


fects, to whom they were utterly unknown (E).5 
AMonc other inftances of the exceflive power of the druidith 
tribe, Cz/ar mentions one 8, by which we may guefs at the 


_£ Vide int. al. Laer. in proem. Orte. cont. Celf. lib. v. Cr. 
Atex. ftrom, lib. iii. Pon yurst. apud eund. lib.i. Cexs. apud Orig. 


ubi fupra. 


having their focieties compofed 
of males and females, like the 
Gauli druids, in ftudying phi- 
lofophy, aftrology, prying into 
futurity, living in celibacy, and 
the like(3). Thefe were by the 
Greeks called Semmnones ; the Gauls, 
among whom the mz was, and is 
ftill, in many provinces, pro- 
nounced like #7, called them 
Sennones, and, in the Latin ter- 
mination, Sexwoni and Sennani, 
(E) The Gauls, tenacious as 
they were till their conqueft, of 
their religion, laws and cuftoms, 
never belied their origin, but 
owned themfelves to have re- 
ceived: all from the Britis 
druids: thither they fent their 
own to beinftruéted. Here was 
the grand feminary where they 
received, their inftruction, and 
here was the feat of the arch- 
druid, or head, and high-prieft 


& Comment. lib. vi. 


of their religion ; to whom they 
appealed, as to their dernier re- 
fort, in all doubtful and contro- 
verted cafes (4). It were, there- 
fore, abfurd to fuppofe, as fome 
have done, either that thefe tra- 
_veled into fuch vaft remote 
parts to learn their doétrines 
from the /emnes of India, or any 
other fe&ts; or much lefs, as 
others too eagerly contend, that 
thefe traveled into Gaul and 
Britain to learn theirs from 
them. And it is much more 
reafonable to derive that great 
refemblance which is obferved 
between them all, from thofe 
antient times, when they were, 
in fome meafure, but one people, 
or great family ; and that each 
carried, and carefully preferved 
them in thofe parts of the world 
where they fettled themfelves. 


3 (3) Diog, Laert. ubi fupra. Clem. Alexand, fromat. Wb. dik. Relig. des Gaul, lsd, 


ley Ste (4) Ces, comment. Hb, iv, 


reft e 
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reft ; to wit, that they chofe the annual magiftrates of every 

city, who had, during that year, the fupreme authority, and 
fometimes the title of king; and yet thefe could do nothing 

without their approbation and advice, not fo much as call a 
council: fo that, notwithftanding their great pomp and ftate, 

fays another author, they were but the creatures and flaves of 

the druids i, They ufed the fame arbitrary power in their 

courts of judicature, and all other cafes, and were every-where 
efteemed as the chiefs of every Gauli/h commonwealth, and 

had the fole management and inftruction of youth in every 

thing, but the training up in the art of war; for, in this laft 

refpeét, the druids, and their difciples, were not only exempt Exempt 
from going to war unlefs they pleafed, but from all kind of tri- from war, 
bute likewife *: and this did not a little increafe their credit &c. 
with the people, as well as the number of their difciples ; for 

their order was not fixed to any particular families or nation of » 

Gaul ; but every man had power to ftand candidate for it, and, 

if approved by the fociety, was admitted into it. As for their Grand 
grand druid, he was chofen from amongft them by the plura- druid how 
' jity of votes; and, when any difpute arofe, it was often termi- chofen. 
nated here, as in other cafes, by the fword, as we fhall have 
occafion to hint in the fequel. We have already obferved, Committed 
that they made it a part of their religion not to commit any zothing to 
thing to writing, but to couch all their myfteries and leaaning «writing, 
in verfe; and thefe, it feems, were multiplied in time to fuch 

a number, that it took fome of them twenty whole years to 

learn them all by heart. And Ce/ar affigns thefe two reafons 

for this cuftom; to wit, that their doctrines might appear 

more myfterious, by being unknown to all but themfelves ; 

and, fecondly, that, having no books to recur to, they might 

be the more careful to preferve them in their memory!: and 

what contributed much to this laft was, their living in feparate 
focieties, chiefly in woods, and obfervinga conftant celibacy. 

Tue three grand fundamentals of their religion confifted, The three 
r. In their worfhip of the gods. 2. In abftaining from al] grand ar- 
evil. And, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occa- Ae v. 
fions™. In order to enforce this laft, on which they valued a a4 
themfelves moft, they taught the immortality of the foul, and tee 
4 life after this of blifs or mifery, according as they had lived : 
and this infpired them with incredible courage, and contempt of 


h Cyes. comment, lib. vii. Vide & Dio. Curysosr. orat. xlix. 
i Comment. lib. vi. Dro, ubifupra, A. Marcet. lib.xv. D. Src. 
lib, vi. c.g. Lucan. lib. i. & al. « Lucan, ubi fupra. 
1 Comment. ubi fupra. m Droe, Laer. lib. i, 
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death, of which we fhall 
due place (F), 


Tuey alfo pretended to-gre 


graphy and aftronomy ; 


B.TV3 


give fome pregnant inftances in their 


at {killin fome branches of geo- 
fuch as the knowing the bignefs and 


form of the earth, the motions of the planets, their influence, and 
that of the ftars ;- from which they aflumed a knowlege of the 
divine will, to pry into futurity®, and to foretel {trange events. 


And if that paflage, 


therein mountains, rocks, 


which Disdorus Siculus has preferved to 
us out of Hecatzus °, and which the 
note (G), be to be depended upon, 
tain (for that feems to be the if 
~ could, as with telefcopes, 


reader may find in the 
and that the druids of Bri- 


they had made greater Progrefs in thefe arts and {ciences, than 


® P. Me a, lib. iii. c. 1. 


_{F) This notion of a future 
life was fo firmly believed by 
the people, that we are told they 
ufed to fling the account-books 
of the deceafed into his grave, or, 
if he was burnt, into the fire, 
that he might make fuch ufe of 
them in the next world, as would 
make his life more eafy and 
comfortable there (5). Several 
other ridiculous cuftoms are re- 
corded of them, with refpeé to 
this notion of a future life, which 
can hardly be credited,and which, 
for that reafon, we {hall will- 
ingly pafs by. 

(G) This paflage is to the 


following purport: That there 


is, according to that author, a 
northern ifland of confiderable 
bignefs, little lefs than Sicily, 
fituate Over-againft the Cult, 
and inhabited by thofe whom the 
Greeks call Hyperboreans. It is 
fruitful, pleafant, and dedicated 
to Apollo: that god, for the {pace 
of nineteen years, ufed to come 
and converfe with them, and, 
Which is more remarkable, the 

Could (as if they had the ufe of 


(5) Cel. lib. vi. 


(6) Mona antig. fect, 8, ad fin, 
Worcefer’s letter to Dr. Bentley, ap. cund. ibid, 


onbib singe sta 


telefcopes) fhew the moon very 
near them, and difcover therein 
mountains, ce. He concludes, 
that over their facred grove and 
temple there prefided a fet of 
men, called (by the then Greeks, 
it is fuppofed) Boreade, who 
were their priefts and rulers, 


From the author’s defcription . 


and fituation of this ifland, every 
body will eafily perceive, that it 


could be no other but either — 


Great Britain or Ireland 3 for the 
Mona, or Anglefey of Rowland 
(6), is vaftly too fmall and in. 
confiderable to have been Meant 
here. It is mentioned as known 


to the Greeks, as well it might, — 


by means of the tin which the 
Phenicians fetched from it, of 
which we fhall fpeak in due time. 
The author adds, that one 4Ja- 
vis, who became afterwards a dif- 
ciple of Pythagoras (7), went 
from hence into Greece, and con- 
tracted an intimacy with the De- 


‘fians. And might he not be fup- 


pofed to have followed that phi- 
lofopher from Gaul thither ? But 
we fubmit that to the reader, 


is 


and meant by that author) | 
fhew the moon nearer, and difcover 
ce. it cannot but be fuppofed, that 


(7) See bifbop o 


- 
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is generally imagined. The nineteen years converfe of Apollo, 
which is the cycle of the fun, and the notion of the moon’s 
opacity, of its mountains, rocks, &c. argue them to have been 
no bad aftronomers; and, if they had really any inftruments 
to draw the moon nearer, and make fuch difcoveries upon its 
furface, we may conclude them to have been pretty good art- 
ifts for thofe early times. Pliny adds, that they ftudied natu- 
.ral philofophy, and praétifed phyfic Pp. This laft confifted 
chiefly in the knowlege and ufe of fimples ; but'they foon found 
out a way to render it more intricate and myfterious, by inter- 
mingling aftrology, and other fuperftitious trafh, amongft it: 
the configuration of the planets muft be confulted; the-herb 
muft be gathered with one hand, and not with the other ; the 
hand muft be covered with the oppofite lappet of the man’s 
robe; he mutt be dreffed in white ; his feet wafhed, and un- 

» fhod, and a great deal more to the fame purpofe ; but all which 
rather betrays that author’s fondnefs of expofing the Gauls, 
than to inform mankind, To give one inftance for all, the 
reader needs but hear what he fays of their ferpent’s ege,which, 
as it is related by him, would fcarcely, upon any other account, 
be worth inferting in this hiftory, but that, whilft we give 
him the fubftance of it in the note (H), we fhall endeavour to 


ftrike 
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Pra&ife 
phyfie- 


P Vide nat. hift. lib. xxiv. & feq. 


(H) According to his fabu- 
_lous account, this egg, which 
was unknown to the reit of the 

" world, was formed by the fcum 
of a vaft multitude of ferpents 
twilted and conjured up toge- 
ther. As foon as they began to 
hifs, it was raifed up into the air, 
and muft be caught before it 
touched the ground ; and he that 
caught it muft immediately get 

- ona fleet horfe, and ride for his 
life, from the fury of the -fer- 
pents, which purfued him till a 
river ftopped them fhort. The 
egg was then to be flung into the 
water, with a golden ring, which 
they faftened about it, and muft 
fwim on thefurface with it. Its 

_ virtues were then almoft as num- 
¢berlefs as thofe of Fortunatus’s 
-cap, a great many of which our 


(8) Pin. hhh. XXIX, Cr Ze 


author mentions, as well as its 
colour and fhape ; and concludes 
with telling us, that the emperor 
Claudius caufed a Gaulifh noble- 
man to be put to death merely 
for having been found with one 
of thefe eggs in his bofom, and 
which, it feems, he wore there 
with a view of gaining a law- 
fuit in which he was engaged 
(8). 
What increafes our wonder 
of this ridiculous credulity, is, 
that a modern author (g) has en- 
deavoured to confirma, ina great 
meafure, what P/ny has related, 
by affuring us, that in feveral 
parts of Dauphiné, efpecially one 
place he names near the confines 
of Savoy, there is fuch a. prodi- 
gious concourfe of all kinds of 
ferpents from the sth of une to 


(9) Chericr, bift, du Dauphine, 
the 
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ftrike out a more probable and advantageous meaning of this: 
pretended piece of fuperftition, than that author could, or was, 

haps, willing to do. 
We ‘muft arf take notice of an antient Gaulifh monument 
in the great cathedral of Paris, on which this ceremony of! 
catching the egg is reprefented pretty near in the farhe manner 
as Pliny has given it. Another has been found in /taly 1, on 
which are carved two ferpents, the one holding the egg in its 
mouth, and the other fhaping and polifhing it with its fpittle. 
If the reader remembers what has been faid in the cofmogony 
of the world, at the entrance of this work ', of the Pheni- 
cians and Egyptians looking upon the egg to be the principle of 
all things ; that it was reprefented as coming forth out of the 
mouth of a ferpent, the emblem of the Godhead, or perhaps 
rather of wifdom ; and if we add what Plutarch obferves, that 
the theology of the antients afcribed to the egg the priority of 
time, and the feed of all things; he will eafily decypher a> 
much fublimer meaning in the mythology of this egg, than 
that Roman author could, or was perhaps willing to fee in it, 
either from thofe emblematic monuments, or fabulous reports, 
from which he took his ridiculous account: for it muft be 
further obferved, that the druids were very fond of wrapping 
up all their learning, and even their moral precepts, in fuch 
kinds of myfterious and enigmatic figures (I). One one 
e 
2 Antiq. expliq. Relig. des Gaules, lib. i. c. 26. lib. iii. c. ult. 
* Vol. i. p. 27, & feq. p. 34, & feq. 


the 15th of Avgu/, that there is came to dwindle, as it began to 


not one to be feen for the fpace 
of ten miles round the place. 
He adds, that the ground where 
they affemble is left covered with 
a kind of fcum, which fills one 
with horror, But he fays, that 
no care had been taken to in- 
quire after the ftory of the egg, 
whether it was faét, or only an 
impofture of the druids. If any 
thing could perfuade us, that the 
antient Gau/s could give into 
fuch ridiculous fuperftitions, it 
would be the feeing of them fo 
eafily {wallowed by the modern 
ones, 
(1) However, we would not 
“deny but after their power 


do from the coming in of the 
Romans, they might flacken a- 
pace from their antient purity, 
and make a trade of fuch fuper- 
ftitious fooleries as they would 
have defpifed whilft in the height 
of their wealth and fway, when 
nothing could well tempt them 
toit. It is, doubtlefs, to thefe 
latter times, that we muft fu = 
pofe the antient comedy, called: 
Querulus, or Aulularia, which 
expofes the druidith knavery 
with fo much wit and fharpnefs, — 
to have referred to; and per- 
haps, alfo, that which another 
author fays of them (1), that in 
their leétures of morality they 


. (1) Stralo, lid, iv, 


gave | 


_— 
ma 
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he tells us, they taught, that fire and water would at length 
abforb all things. 

BEFORE we leave this fubje@, we muft not omit faying Their dru- 
fomething of their famed druidefles, and the great efteem they idefes, or 
were in among the Gauls, as well as among the Germans 5, female 
We have already fhewed, that antiently the Gaulifs women druids. 
bore a great {way in this country, of which the druids, in 
time, ftripped them ; but it is likely, that the druideffes held 
ftill great part of their own credit, efpecially on account of 
their being thought endowed with the {pirit of prophecy ; for 
we cannot find, that they were famed for any thing elfe; and 
fome of them, we find, were among the loweft rank of 
people (K). 

TuHere were three clafles of druideffes in Gaui, the chief Three ors 
of which was of thofe who kept a perpetual virginity ; for ders of 
thefe were thought to have the fpirit of prophecy. ‘The next ‘hem. 
was that of thofe, who, though married, were yet obliged to 
abftain from the matrimonial intercourfe, except one fingle 
time in the whole year, in which they were allowed to go and 
have children by them ; after which, they returned to their 
office, which was, to affift the druids at their religious fun- 
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§ Tacit. lib. iv. c. 54, & feq. de mor. Germ. Dio, in fragm, 
Xlix. Purn. & al. 


gave this for a maxim, that the 
fertility of their fields depended 
upon their richnefs, and the 
jargenefs of their revenues. 

(K) Witnefs Dioclefian’s hoft- 
‘fs, who, when he was but a 
private man in the Roman army, 
hen in Gau/, foretold him, that 
1e fhould become emperor after 
1¢ had killed a boar, or rather, 
4per, as the iffue fhewed it a 
ttle time after (2). We have 
een, likewife, in the Romaz hi- 
tory, that their emperors were 
ot above confulting, and being 
dvifed by them ; particularly 
everus (3) and Aurclian, the 
itter of whom afking fome of 
rem how long the empire fhould 
ft in his family, they made no 


ificulty to tell him boldly, that _ 


(3) Ibid, p 369, (I). 
(5) Fide Phin, ubi jupra, Tacit, lb, iv. 


(2) See vol. xv. p. 484, 485. 
wrel. {ub fin, 


that of Claudius would one day 
become the moft illuftrious (4). 
We 'fhall not take upon us to in- 
quire how they came by this 
extraordinary gift, or whether it 
was real, or a mere cheat and 
pretence; only we would ob- 
ferve, that the latter cannot be 
fuppofed, without allowing at 
the fame time, that the druids 
themfelves were likewife im- 
pofed upon by them; elfe it is 
not likely they would have al- 
lowed them to reign fo long, and 
bear fuch fway in all religious 
and civil] matters, contraty to the 
practice of the Jndian brach- 
mans, and other feéts of antient 
philofophers, who never admit- 
ted theif women into any of 
their myfteries (5). 
(4) Vopifcus in 
Strabo, lib. xv. 
étions. 
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Gions. ‘The laft were a kind of fervants or attendants, on 
the others; and this we learn rather from fome antient monu-— 
ments and infcriptions t, than from antient authors, who have © 
faid little more of them, than that they were prophetefles. 
Both druids and druidefles pretended to a great knowlege in 
aftrology, calculated peoples nativities, erected figures, and 
foretold ftrange things, both by that, and much more by their 
inhuman auguries; of which bloody cuftom we fhall give a 
fpecimen in the note(L). But thofe, who were ftiled pro- 
phetefles, were thought to have a gift fuperior to the reft, and 
which was looked upon as fupernatural : thefe were called by 
fome fuperior title, fuclr as that of dame was heretofore among 
us, and were in the higheft requeft, not only among their own 
people, but likewife among foreign nations. As for the others, 
they were much lefs regarded ; and their night-aflemblies about 
ponds and marfhes, to worfhip and confult the moon, and 
fome other forceries they pretended to ufe, made_them be 
looked upon as downright witches, canibals, lamia, pythoniffe, | 
firie, and every thing that is black and horrid, by Chriftian 
authors, from the fixth century downwards ". 


592 
Their of- 
- fice. 


Witch- 


eres. 


t GrurTer. p. 62. Relig. des Gaul. lib. i. c. 27. 


u Idem. 
ibid. & auct. ab eo citat. 


{L) It appears, by comparing 
what antiquaries have been able 
to collect from fome antient 
Gaul monuments, concerning 
this bloody ceremony, with what 
Strabo fays of it (6), as it was 
practifed among the Cimbri, who 
were a branch of the old Ce/tes, 
that there was no material differ- 
ence between them in this re- 
fpect. We fhall therefore give 
the purport of what that antient 
author hath left us of it, which 
is as follows: 

The druideffes were, on thefe 
occafions, like the druids, cloath- 
ed in white tunics, faftened with 
hooks, and girt with a brafs 
girdle, and without fhoes. As 
foon as the Cimbrians had taken 
any captives, thefe women flew 
upon them with drawn fwords in 


their hands, and threw them. 
down ; thence they dragged them, 
to a large capacious /abrum, or| 
ciftern, by the fide of which was, 
a kind of foot-ftool, on which. 
the druidefs then officiating ftood, 
who plunged a long knife into: 
the breaft of each of thefe un-: 
fortunate wretches, one after an- 
other, as fafl as they were 
brought ; and from the flowing, 
of their blood fhe formed her 
predictions. The other druid- 
efles, who affifted, took up the 
breathlefs bodies, opened ane 
examined their intrails, and from 
thence likewife foretold fome 
new things, which were imme. 
diately communicated to the 
whole army or council, and a. 
readily believed. 


(6) Lib. vii. 


Tut 


ee 
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THE next order among them, in great efteem, was that of The bards» 
the bards. Some authors have, indeed, confounded them with ¢heir of 
the druids, and looked upon the former to be only a more mo- fe. 
dern name given to them; but there is a paflage in Strabo, 
which quite explodes that notion, where he fays ¥, that the Different 
druids were in the higheft power, and gave laws to the wates, from the 
eubages,'and bards, who were every-where to give them place, 4 #45. 
when they pleafed to challenge it, and were not allowed to 
do any thing without their confent and approbation. Befides, 
we are told by that, and a number of other authors, that thefe 
bards were fo called from their office, which was, to fing the 
praifes of their heroes *, and to accompany their fongs with 
mufical inftruments ; and that their compofitions were held in | 
the higheft efteem, as the moft effectual means of eternize- 
ing the memory of thofe who had the merit or good fortune 
to be celebrated in them. One of the authors laft-quoted 
adds, that they could at any time put a ftop to a whole army’s 
engaging, by their interpofition: fo great a power had wifdom 
and the mufes over thofe barbarians ¥. It was their bufinefs to Their of* 
accompany the Gaulifh armies with their fongs, which were jice ix thf 
generally calculated to infpire them with valour and intrepi- 47™y. 
dity, with the love of liberty, and contempt of death *. Du- 
ring the onfet, they ufed likewife to give fome loud fhouts, 
fometimes as of victory, at other times to intimate their dan- 
ger, in cafe they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to . 
give way ; fo that, though they did not really fight themfelves, 
they were fo intermingled with the army, that they ran, in 
fome meafure, the fame rifk with thofe that did(M). By this 
means, they were eye-witnefles of the combatants, and either 
celebrated their praifes in their fongs, or cenfured thofe that 
had not done their duty ; and as thefe might in time degene- 
rate, and be often bribed to extol thofe who had been faulty, 
or in praifing either too much or too little, for favour or in- 
tereft, it is thought they acquired the name of parafites *: but 
this feems very inconfiftent with what we read of the great 
efteem they were in, unlefs we allow that word to have an- 


w Lib. iv. ® Drop. Sic. lib. vi. c.g. Lucan. lib. i. verf. 
447. AmMmian. Marcet. lib. xv. y Diop. Sicut. ubi fupra. 
2 Pausan. in Phoc. 4 Posipon. ap. Athen: lib. vi. 


(M) This may be inferred in great danger from the enemy, 
from what we read of one of madea vow to Mars, their great - 
them, named Pomponius, a man protector, to facrifice to hima 
in great efteem, both asa bard boar, if he efcaped fafe (7). 
and a poet; who finding himfelf 


(7) Macrob. Saturnal, lid, viy es 9. Aul. Gell, no&. Attic. libs xvi. ¢. 6» 
Vor. XVIII. Qa — tiendly 


‘ 
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tiently carried.a more favourable meaning than it doth now- 
(N). To thefe'two orders we may add thofe of the vatesand 
euvates, or eubates, which feem to have been ftill inferior to 
that of the bards ; but whether they were fo to each other, or. 
the fame under two names, is not eafy to guefs, with that little 
light we have from antient authors. All that can be conjectured 
»upon the whole is, that the druids prefided over all religious 

matters, and bore a great {way in thofe ofa civil nature. The 
bards were the recorders of all tranfa€tions, and treafured up 
in their poetic compofitions the knowlege of things and per- 
fons, and communicated as much of it to the laity, by their 
fongs, as the druids thought proper. The vates and euvates 
might be fingers of thefe bardifh compofitions, and be further 
retained in the families of the great, to celebrate their praifes 
and heroic aéts; but, as the druids were more known to ftran- — 
gers than the reft, their name was given to all indifferently by 
antient hiftorians. 

Dioporus and Ciero feem to mention a fifth fort, to wit, 
the faronides ; but we have fhewn a little higher, that it was 
but another name for that of the druids, as the learned: Bochart © 
has fully proved ®. As for the flamens, or flamines, though 
they have been fuppofed to have belonged to the druidifh or- 
der, yet bifhop Stillingfleet has fufficiently difproved them 
to have been of Celtic or Gaulifh extract. They were of 
the Roman kind, and of much later date than either druids 

The end of or bards. We have fpoken of them in a former volume c 


by 


Vates and 
euvates. 


Their fup- 
pofed of- 
fice. 


druidje and to that, and the learned prelate above-quoted, we fhall 
Juperfii- refer our readers, and clofe this fection of the Gault/h religion 
tion. 


with ob-erving, that, in fpite of all the fevere edi&s of the Ro- 
.man and Chriftian monarchs, there were ftill very vifible traces 
of it, and of the very worft part of the druidith rites, practifed 


> Vide & Petrourter. hift. des Celt. lib. ii. c. 9: 
vol. xi. p. 297, (A). 


© See 


(N) This word, though by been akind of clients, or /elduri, 


length of time become a term of 
reproach, might not carry fo 
harfh a meaning in our author ; 
if it had, it is hardly credible 
thofe bards could have kept up 
their credit fo long, and in fo 
brave and warlike a nation. But, 
“Mm our opinion, that name was 
Ziven only to an inferior fet of 
bards, who are judged to have 


(8) Cafaubon, in Athen, lib, vi, 


who entered themfelves into the 
fervice of fome noblemen or ge- 
nerals, and bound themfelves to 
liveand die with them, and whofe 
bufinefs it was to fing the praifes 
of their patrons, in poems com- 
pofed by the bards, before nu- 
merous crouds of people, who 
never failed to furround and 
liften to them (8), > 


not 


a ee See 
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not only lang after the fettling of Chriftianity in Gau/, but 
even to the middle of the fixth century, as appears by a no- 


table inftance of it, which we fhall give in the note (O). 


(O) This fag is taken from 


Procopius, who was himfelf an 


eye-witnefs of it, and is as fol- 
lows: Theodebert 1. having pe- 
netrated into /raly at the head 
of a confiderable army, and ta- 
ken poffeflion of the bridge of 
Pavia, his men offered in facri- 
fice the wives and children of 
the Goths, whom they had fur- 
prifed; and caft their bodies into 
the river, as the firft-fruits of 
that war. “ For, fays he, the 
* Franks, though Chriftians, do 
* fill obferve a great many of 


- (9) Vide Father Coint. tom.i. & iii. 
Gaul. liz ci 7. 


“ their antient fuperftitions. 
« They offer up human victims, 
« and ufe many execrable rites 
“ in their auguries.” And an- 
other author, who lived till the 
latter-end of the feventh cen- 
tury, has a long catalogue of 
fuch fuperftitions, againft which, 
as he was a bifhop, and fince 
fainted for his piety, he fore- 
warns his Chriftian flock. ‘The 
reader may fee the paflage at 
large in the authors quoted be- 
low (9). 


Flenry’s ecclef. bift, tom. viii. Relig. des 
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S E.C T.. IV. 


Of the Antiquity, Government, Laws, Learning, Arts; 
Sciences, Commerce, and Cuftoms, of the antient 
Gauls. F 


WE have already fpoken at large of the origin and antiquity Their ga- 
(VY of the Gauls; in the hiftory of the Celtes their anceftors*; vernment, 
of their migrations and fettlement in Europe, and of their an- 

‘tient monarchical government there °. “ How and when it 

came afterwards to dwindle, and fplit itfelf into that variety of 

forms in which the Romans found them afterwards, ‘were in 

Vain to inquire after, confidering that they kept neither hiftory 

nor records but what was couched in the fongs or ballads of 

their bards and druids, who kept them, as much 4s poffible, 

from public knowlege, and only fung or repeated them on 

certain times, or upon particular occafions, rather to ftimu- 

late the people to an imitation of their heroes, than to preferve 

any regular feries of their tranfactions. All therefore that can, 

be offered by way of conjecture concerning this change, from 

hints and feraps of foreign authors, is as follows. 


» Ibid. p. 


Vol. vi. p.1, & feq. 11, & feq. 34, & feq, 
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Tue Gauls were by this time (though ftill under the fame 
name, ufing the fame language and cuftoms, and governed by 
the fame general Jaws) under different governments, fome of 
which were monarchical, others ariftocratical, others’ partly 
fo, and partly democratical ; and thefe were, by way of di- 
ftin&tion, called free*. Tacitus reckons no lefs than fixty-four 
of thefe cities‘¢, or, as Ce/ar better explainsit®, regions, or 
diftricts, who were under this kind of government. Thefe 
little commonwealths were chiefly governed by the advice of 
the nobles, but antiently every year they chofe a magiftrate for — 
civil, and a general for military affairs § yet thefe, as well as 
thofe that were under a kingly government, obferved one con- 
fant law, to call every year, at a certain time, a general 
council of the whole nation ; in which, whatever related to 
the common intereft of the whole nation, was debated and 
fettled (A). The free commonwealths had, moreover, a law 
common to them all, that whoever heard any report, or com- 
mon rumour, among their borderers, which concerned the 
common intereft, they were obliged to acquaint their magi- 
{trates with it, and to conceal it from the people. The ma- 
giftrates were to conceal what they thought proper, and ac- 
quaint the people with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any 
perfon to talk of matters that related’ to the whole community, 
but in the council. All that can be gathered, relating to 
this grand aflembly, out of the fame hiftorian, the reader may 
fee in the fubfequent note (B). Upon- the whole, then, this 

grand 
¢ Casar. comment. |. i. c. 1, 


1. iit. ¢ Comment. ibid. 
Lo vE S20 


@ Tacrr. ann, 
& Comment. 


Vii es Hi 
f Srras. |. vy. 


(A) And, indeed, thefe war- 
like people were in no fmall 
need of fuch a general council, 
fince they made war one of their 
chief employments, and were no 
fooner free froma foreign one, 
but they immediately fell a quar- 
reling among themfelves: fo 
that, to prevent thefe inteftine 
broils, the chief bufinefs of that 
grand affembly was, to find out 
fome plavfible pretence for car- 
rying it againft fome of their 


bei, Cs 32. 


(1) Comm, Lviver 4, @ 6, Strab, 2, ive Melay J, ili, ¢. 3. 


neighbours, either to pull down 
thofe that were over-grown, and. 
raifed their jealoufy, or to pro- 
tect the oppreffed, or furnith 
fome allies with a number of — 
auxiliaries, and fuch-like (1). 

(B) The Gauls, fays that con- 
queror(z), demanded that a ge- 
neral council of their whole na-- 
tion fhould be fummoned, and 
that it might be done by his con- 
fent. A council was, accord- 
ingly, affembled at Bibra&e, 


(2) Comm 


where 
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grand council was the dernier refort of the Gauls, wherein Grand 
every thing relating not only to peace and war, but to pro- council the 
perty, boundaries, territories, diftribution of plunder, and 4rxi 9 re~ 
fuch-like, between diftriG and diftrict, was finally determi- /**?- 
ned. For if, for inftance, after fome fuccefsful victory or 
excurfion, any debate happened about the plunder, as it fel- 

dom failed to be followed with a great deal of bloodthed, 

if not timely prevented (and, if Polybius may be crelited, 

bloody frays often happened for fuch trifles as the plunder of 

a good ftore of viGtuals, and efpecially of wine} ; thedifpute Common. 
was deferred to the aflembly of the diftri&, or commonwealth, wealths, 
But whenever it happened, as it often did, between diftric 

and diftri@, the grand council muft either determine between 

them, or elfe they were fure to butcher one another, till one’ 

fide was forced to give over. So that Tacitus had great rea- 

fon to fay of them, ashe did of their neighbours the Germans ; 

‘< If they will not be in friendfhip with us, let them at leaft 

“* fall out among themfelves : fortune can do no greater fer- 

** vice, than to fet them thus at variance with, each other {,*” 

As to thofe fmall commonwealths, they feemto have had fuch 

an averfion to kingly government, that one of them, that of 

the #dui (C), ordered the great Certillus, the father of Ver- 


Te 


-. where was a vaft concourfe from 


all parts of the nation (3). And 
elfewhere he teils us, that he 
fummoned that Gau/i/fh council 
to meet in the fpring ; and the 
Treviri, Senones,and Carnuti, not 
- coming with the reft, he ad- 
journed it to meet at Paris (4). 
‘Among thofe who oppofed his 
meafures, was Dumnorix, one of 
the chiefs of the Advan com- 
monwealth, againft whom he had 
fent an order to have him flain ; 
who, thereupon, applied himfelf 
to the council, alleging, that he 
was a member of a free com- 
monwealth, and begged to be 
protected by them (5). Another 


was Vercingetorix, who, Cefar™ 


fays, flattered himfelf that he 


(3) Ibid. 
(9) Tacit. @, iii, 


(4):D. vie. 14 
Czf. comm, I.v. 


cingetorix, 


i German. c. 33. 


fhould be able to unite fuck 
commonwealths to him, as dit. 
fented from the reft of the Gau/- 
i/o cities, and to form fuch a 
general council of all Gaui, as 
the whole world fhould not be 
able to withftand (6). 

This is all that we can meet 
with concerning thofe grand 
councils; but as to other par~ 
ticulars relating either to the ex- 
tent of their pewer, the time, 
manner, and place of their being 
fummoned, and held, and the 
like, hiftory leaves us in the dark. 

(C) The dui were one of the 
three chief commonwealths in 
Gaul (7), and fituate near Az- 
tun, The country is now called 
Lower Burgundy. 


(6) L, vii. c. 6. 
The 


(5) Lowe ¢5.4. 
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Inteftine  cingetorix, lately mentioned, a man in great power and credit, 
divifions. and efteemed the firft man in Gaul, to be put to death, for 
. having afpired to the kingdom *. At the fame time they were 
fo extremely jealous of each other’s power, that they were 
obliged to enter into combinations againft each other, and the 
‘Jittle ones to put themfelves under the protection of the greater 
ones ; an inftance of which we gave in the laft note. Ce- 
far fometimes calls the former tributary and fubje& to the — 
latter, but moft commonly confederate with them. Upon 
his firft entrance into Gaul he found it divided into two factions : 

the #idui were at the head of one, and the Arverni at the 
head of the other ; and both, he tells us, had for many years 

contended for the fuperiority, whilft the Bzturiges, a. people 
in the province of Berri, and neighbours'of the Arverni, were 
ftill in fubjeCtion to the Zdui ; and the Seguani, who lived in” 

Upper Burgundy, now Franche Comté, and neighbours to the 
#dui, were under the protection of the Arvernt'. 

‘Inproved | SUCH were the unhappy divifions between the Gauli/h com- 
éyJ.Cafar. monwealths (D), which gave fo great an advantage A the 

omans 


k Vide & comment. 1. vi. c. 11. Idem, 1. i. c. 12. vi 


c. 4. 


The other two were the 4r- 
verni and the Rhemi. The for- 
mer of thefe were fited on the 
river Loire; their capital was 
called Arvernum, now Clermont, 
the capital of Guienne; and they 
became, in time, fo powerful, 
that, according to Strabo, they 
made war againft Ce/ar with 
four hundred thoufand men (8), 
and, a little before the arrival 
of that conqueror, had quite 
weakened their rivals the dui, 
by withdrawing moft of their 

~chents and dependents (9): and 

it was, probably, upon this 
juncture, that they condemned 
that great commander of theirs 
to lete his head, and chofe his 
fon in his ftead, a 

The Rhemi were the old in- 
habitants of the country of 

(8) Strab. 2 iy, 


Co Ae Vile Ce Pe 


(9) Comment. L.vis'c. 4. Vil Co 100, 


Rheims, whofe antient and fa- 
mous metropolis ftill bears the 
fame name, and is one of the 
greateit and moift populous cities 
of France. 


(D) Accordingly, we find the. 


Senones, or rather Semnones, who 


inhabited fome part of the Lio- 


nois, joining in league with that 
of the Parifians, and both foon 
after putting themfelves under 
the protection of the 4duz. The 
Bellovaci, a very populous com- 
monwealth, and in great repute 
and authority among the Belge 
(1), were likewife allied with 
them. Their capital, then a very 
confiderable city, was called Be/- 


lovacum, and Czfaromagus ; their 


coantry {till retains the name of 
Beauvois. ; 


; 
(1) Hem, 1. ii. 


\ : 
afar 


Sai Ne eee) ewer a 
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Romans againft them, and which they failed-not to improve, 


according to their wonted policy, as we fhall fee in the fequel.. 


Cefar, finding the Arverni too {trong for, and averfe to him, 
entered into an alliance with the #duz, who were by this 
time become vaitly inferior to them, complimenting them with 


599) 


the title of friends and brothers to the Roman people. Their 4s policy | 
example was foon followed by others, fo that partly by ca- ‘ae ad- 
5 VES. 


joling fome, and fowing jealoufies and difcords among others, 

he facilitated the conqueft of that noble and warlike nation, 

which, had it been more united in intereft, and form of its go- 

bribe muft, in all appearance, have proved too-hard for 
im. 


- Bur, notwithftanding this great multitude and variety of 744 petty 


commonwealths, it is plain, that both Gaul, Germany, and “8%: 


Spain, {till fwarmed with petty kingdoms, that is, with’ di- 
ftricts governed by kings, whom the Romans ftiled reguli, or 


minions; 


petty kings, but the Gauls ftiled kings (E), though - their do~ 


C€vzfar reckons, moreover, five 
different people under the domi- 
nion of the Nervi (2), another 
antient, fierce, and warlike peo- 
ple of Belgia, fuppofed to have 
dwelt in the now diocefe of Cam- 
bray; thefe were the Centrozes, 
or inhabitants of Courtray. Gru- 
aii, fappofed to have dwelt about 
Bruges; the Levaci, about Lou- 
vain; the Pleumofii, or Pleuma- 


fi, whofe fituation is uncertain ; 
and the Garduni, fituate in the 
~ neighbourhood of Ghent. 


Eburones and Condrufii, who ved 
“In the territories of Liege and 
Namur, were clients to the Tre- 
viri, or inhabitants of the eoun- 
try of Triers, the then principal 
nation in Belgia prima. The Ve- 
neti, oF inhabitants of Gallia Ar- 
morita, or Britany, compofed fo 


powerful a commonwealth, that. 


our author (3) tells us, their do- 
minion was one of the mott ex- 


tenfive. 
(E) The word rex foems 
plainly enough to be of Celtic 


(2) Lu Vo. 120 


The. 


ey ee 


extract; to wit, from rey, or 
regh, prince, or lord: hence we, 
have fhewed in a former volume: 
(4), Rhea, Fove’s mother, to 
have had that name givencher, 
as implying a lady, or princefs,. 
as fhe really was. 
Rhey might therefore be given to. 
to thofe antient monarchs, till 
their vaft kingdom came to {plit 
itfelf, as we have feen above, 
into fo many petty principalities, 
and commonwealths; at which 
time, it is probable, thofe petty 
kings came to be called Zyran- 
nes, or, according to the old 
Celtic, Fyr-rhanwir, from their 
being the perfons who divided 
the people into fuch diftricts, or 
communities, and fettled the 
boundaries of each, as. well as 
the portions of land which every 
family under them was to be in- 
titled to. Hence the tyrannoi of 
the Greeks, and the word tyrant, 
might at firft carry a much bet~ 
ter meaning, till their degene- 
racy made. it to -hecome fo. 


(4) Pol, Vi. po. Ade. in fim (K)o, 
Qg 4 odious, 
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minions were ever fo fmall. Thefe differed from the magi- _ 
ftrates of commonwealths, in that they enjoyed their dignity 
during life ; and from common monarchs, in that it was not 
hereditary (F), but fometimes conferred by the people upon 
{uch as were in the greateft efteem for juftice, wifdom, and 
bravery, Sometimes they, were forced by one nation upon 
another, as the Bituriges did one over the Ce/tz, in the reign 
of Larquinius Prifcus™ ; fometimes a brave and powerful man 


‘forced himfelf upon the throne : and even thofe who feem to 


Their pow- 
er limited. 


have come to the crown by fucceffion, were far from being 
arbitrary, or having,an unlimited power, but were as much 
accountable to the people as thofe that were chofen by them. 
This is, at leaft, what Anbicrix, king of the Eburones, owns, 


m Livy, lv. 


odious, that they changed it for 
thofe of princes, dukes, earls, 
&e (5). 

The author of the Moza an- 
tiqua, above quoted, thinks the 
name and office of thofe tyrans 
to be of much older date; and 
that, in all probability, fome 
fuch power ,or dignity is tacitly 
implied in one of the fratutes of 
the fons of Noah, called de judi- 
ciis (6). We have formerly given 
our fentiment ‘concerning that 
rabbinic book (7) fo much dif- 
credited by fome, and fo ftrongly 
defended by our learned Selden. 
But, without having recourfe to 
fuch queftioned authorities, rea- 
fon plainly tells us, that from 
the firft difperfion there mutt 
have been fome fuch ¢yr-rhan- 
wirs, or land-affigners, as the 
word implies, to prevent the 
continual quarrels that muft in- 
evitably happen for want of 
them. 

Mo/es farther obferves (8), that 
the three families of Noah’s fons 
were, after the flood, divided 


(5) See Rowland’s Mona antigua, 
Gal. c. i. 
(1) ZL. ive ¢93> 


(2) Ls Ve 6s 85 


p. 41, & 
(7) Yol.i. p. 259, & feg, tur, 4 


after their toncues and families, 
begojebem, in their nations, that 
is, into feparate communities, 
over whom the chief, or head, 
prefided, and was the rey, or 
lord, and ‘yr-rbanwir, or aflign- 
er of their proper lands in each 
fettlement ; and who fhould be 
fitter for fuch an office, than 
thofe who bore the greateft au- 
thority ? cS 

(F) At leat F. Cefar men- 
tions feveral eminent private 
men, whofe anceftors had been 
formerly invefted with the regal 
dignity, and, among thefe, Ca- | 
fiicus, whofe father had been 
many years king of the Sequani 
(9) 3 Pz/o, whofe grandfather had 
reigned in Aguztania (1); and 
Ta/getius, whofe anceftors had 
been kings of the Caruutes (2), ° 
and whofe territories retain ftill 
the name of Chartrain. So that 
they feem rather to have been 
magiftrates for life, than real 
kings, efpecially as their power 
is affirmed to have been limited 
by the people, 


(6) Hottoman. Franco= 
Xe (9) L. i. ¢. 20 


; (3 Genepi 
~ with 
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with relation to himfelf. ‘* The conftitution of our govern- 
*© ment, fayshe, isfuch, that the people have no lefs power 
** and authoriry over me, thanI have over them*.”. This 
form has been, indeed, much admired by Ariffotle, Polybius,. 
Cicero, and efpecially by Plato, as by far the fafeft, and moft 
excellent; becaufe, as the laft of thefe rightly obferves, 
fhould kingly government be left without a bridle, when it 
hath attained the fupreme power, as it {tands upon fuch flip- 
pery ground, it eafily falls into tyranny. ‘¢ For this reafon, 
*¢ fays he, it ought to be reftrained, as with a curb, by the 
“¢ authority of the nobles, and of fuch chofen men as the 
S¢ people have impowered for that end and purpofe °.”’ 

Ir is not eafy to guefs how many of thefe kingdoms and 
commonwealihs there were in Gaul; but both were equally 
courted by the Romans, and for the fame reafon ; to wit, to 
withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofe that oppofed 
their conquefts. Thefe petty kings, efpecially, were often cor- Careffid 
rupted by dint of gifts, promifes, or fome fine titles, fuch as and cor- 
that of friends and confederates of Rome, to embroil the Gaulih rupted by 
affairs, and foment diffenfions among their little kingdoms and J. Cefar. 
republics: even the pooreft and moft inconfiderable amongft 
them were thought worth their while to bring over to them ; 
and if they found them bufy and active in their intereft, they 
failed not to reward them in fuch a manner as was moft likely 
to draw others into the fame treacherous practices. Among 
thofe whom Gz/far mentions among the friends and allies of 
Rome, was Catamantales, king of the Seguani?, the grandfa- 
ther of Pifo, mentioneda little higher, who reigned in Aguis 
tain, and? whofe name the conqueror hasnot thought fit to re- 
cord; and Olevico, king of the Nitiobriges, or people of Aze~ 
nois, who had that title beftowed upon him by the Roman {e- 
nate®. Among thofe who made the nobleft refiftance againft Several of 
the Romans, was Divitiacus, king of the Sueffones, a brave them fire- 
people of Gallia Belgica, who was one of the moft potent me a" 
princes of all Gallia. Histerritories were large and fruitful : 22/2 4# 
he had twelve confiderable cities, one of which, Nowicdunum, 
now Noyons, Cafar afterwards reduced, and with it that whole 
nation, as we have elfewhere fhewn‘, notwithftanding they 
had brought five hundred thoufand fighting men againft him. 

This prince’s dominions is faid to have extended even to Little 
Britany. He was fucceeded by Galba, at the time when Ce- 
far invaded them ‘. Thus much for the Gauli/b government, 


2 Comment. l.v. ¢. 8. © Vide Horroman. Franco-Gall, 
in fin. c. 1. P Comment. 1. i. c. 2. 11. iv.c. 3. r L. 
vii. c. 6. ® See before, vol. xii. p. 164, & feq. tL, ii, 
6. 1, & feq, 


which 
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which we fhall clofe with a fevere refle@ion which that con- 
queror makes upon it, and which will fhew how much their 
inteftine feuds contributed to his conqueft of them. «< Among 
*€ the Gauls, fays he", not only al] their cities, cantons, and 
“¢ diftriéts, but even almoft all families, are divided and torn 
*< by factions. ‘Thefe are generally ‘caufed and fomented by’ 
‘© their princes and demagogues, who éxercife a kind of arbi- 
‘* trary power and authority over their inferiors and depend- 
“© ents, and manage all public matters with an uncontroul- 
‘© able fway.”’ Tacitus obferves much the fame thing of it ; 


fo that, in fpite of all their bravery, their ruin feems no lefs’ 


thdn inevitable, when fo torn and difmembered from within, 
and invaded by fuch powerful and politic enemies from with- 


‘out. 


Their laws 
unknown 
fo Hs. 


©“ WuHetuer thefe difafters were occafioned through the’ 
want of a good body of laws, or through the negleét and vio- 
lation of them, is not eafy to determine, We have, indeed, 
obferved, ina former volume, that Mercury is faid to have ci-' 
vilized the Celtic nation, in many refpects, and, amoneft other 
things, that he gave them a fet of laws *. Another author: 
gives the credit of this to one Samothés, a man of profound 
learning and wifdom: among them, and faid to have been the 
founder of the Celtic monarchy ¥. _ But what thofe laws were, 
if any fuch were, indeed, compiled for them, we are wholly. 
in the dark (G). If we may, however, guefs from fome in- 
: i a ftances 


* See vol. vis 
Brit. and the authors quoted. 


eo hovi. corr w Annal., Foi. ces at, 
pe 23. & o2, ¥ See Lew1s’s hift. 
by him, book i. ch. 2. 


(G) The druids and bards, monwealths. And, indeed, by 


who had the keeping and inter- 
preting of them, were, indeed, 
too cautious to divulge them to 
ftrangers, or even to any of their 
nation, except to thofe of their 
own order ; fince they obferved 
the fame fhinefs with relation to 
all other branches of learning, 
which they carefully concealed 
from the people. But, whatever 
that fyftem of laws may have 
been, it muft have fuffered a to- 
tal change, upon the abolition 
of the monarchy, and the dif- 
membering of the whole into fo 
many petty kingdoms and com- 


all we can gather from Cefar,, 
or any other antient author, they 
feem fo far from having been 
tied by any common body of 
laws, that, except that of hold- 
ing a general aflembly: every- 
year, and another of permitting 
all private quarrels and-contefts 
to be decided by fingle combat, 
of which more hereafter, and 
which every community was 
obliged to permit, they rather 
appear to have been wholly go- 
verned by thg decifions of the 
council, whether of each diftrict, 
or of the whole nation, unlefs 

3 where 
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ftances of their hiftory, they feem to have held one general A frange 
maxim; to wit, that the longeft fword had the beft title ; and ™axim of 
that it was the defizn of the Supreme Being, that the ftrongeft the Gauls. 
fhould ftrip the weakeft; and that he who had not power 472 
Enough to defend his right, ought to yield it to him-that was /srwe 
capable of taking it from him. ‘Phe following inftance, out a righg 
of Livy, is a pregnant one, that this was an eftablifhed prin- autre 


ciple amongft them. ‘The reader will fee it in the note (H). 


NEITHER 


z Livy, l.v.c 35, & feq. PuurTarcn. in Camil. 


where kings bore an abfolute 
{way, if any fuch there were ; 
for, as far as we can find, moft 
of this fort were as much fubject 
to the people, as they to them. 
(H) The Senozes, of whom we 
have fpoken a little higher, find- 
ing themfelves too much ftreight- 
ened in their territories, fell toul 
upon the city of Clufium, whofe 
territories happened to lie very 
convenient for them; upon 
which, the befieged applied to 
the Roman fenate for help, who 
being, at that juncture, unwill- 
ing to enter into a war with the 
aggreflors, contented themfelves 
with fending three young patri- 
cians of the Fabian family, ina 
friendly embafly to them. Thefe 
opened their commiflion before 


the general affembly ef the 


Gauls, which was, in fubftance, 
to require the Senones to ceafe 
all further hoftilities againft the 
Clufians; otherwife the fenate 
would be obliged, againft their 
will, to fupport the opprefled, 
againft whom they could allege 
no caufe of complaint. To this 
the Gauls anfwered, with their 
ufual politenefs, to the follow- 
ing effect; to wit, that though 
they were not acquainted with 
the Romans, they could not but 
have a great notion of their 
bravery, feeing the Clufians had 
implored their affiftance under 


their prefent unhappy fituation. 
« Your principals, continued 
“‘ they, having chofen-to fend 
«an embafly to us, rather than 
* their forces, to fupport their 
« allies, we do not refufe the 
«< peace which you offer to us, 
“¢ provided the Clufians, who 
“ hold more lands than they 
“ cultivate, agree to yield fome 
<‘ of them to us, who are in 
« want of them. This is the 
“ only condition upon which 
«« we can make peace with you, 
“ and we defire a pofitive an- 
« {wer before your departure. 
« If the C/ufans will not agree 
“ to it, we are ready to give 
<* them battle, even now, be- 
“ fore you, that you may be 
“ able to inform your country- 
<* men, how much the Gaz/s are 
«* fuperior to other nations, in 
«“ point of bravery.” 

To this the embaffadors re- 
plied, without feeming to un- 
derftand the force of the laf 
words, that they could not but 
look upon it as a piece of great 
injuftice, to infift upon a people’s 
yielding the territories they were 
lawfully pofleffed of, and to wage 
war againft them, becaufe they 
refufed to do fo. Whereupon 
Brennus, the Gaulifh \eader, with- 
out farther cerémony, anfwered, 
that the Gau/s- carried their right 
at the point of their fword ; and 
that 


. 
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NeITHER was this maxim of theirs confined to foreign 
conquefts, but extended itfelf to the decifion of private right 
among themfelves ; for when any debates arofe amongft them, 
about their pofleffions, about any injury or affront given or 
received, efpecially among thofe of the better fort, in cafe the 
council or public magiftrate did not give fentence to the fatif- 
faction of both parties, they generally decided the point by 
fingle combat. Neither could their magiftrates deny them 
that liberty, when once infifted upon by either party; nor 


could the oppofite decline the challenge, 


without giving up 


the point, and being branded with ignominy. Antiently, in- 
. deed, that is, whilft the whole Gaulifh nation were under a 
monarchical government, the druids and bards (who, as we 


D 


have formerly hinted, were the keepers and i 
and prefided in all their courts and councils with 


their laws, 


fuch an uncontrouled fway, that it was 
thing to contravene their decifions), 
were actually decided by thefe 
but after they came to be feparated into 


been, and, it is moft likely, 
courts and councils ; 


fo many different governments, 
fubjection as a kind of outrage 


nterpreters of 
the moft dangerous 


fuch difputes‘may have 


they began to look upon fuch 
to their freedom and honour, 


and to/fubftitute this way of {ingle combat to it, not only as 


the fhorteft, but as the 


that the brave had the beft title 
to all things. “ You yourfelves, 
“ faid he, have made no fcruple 
“to firip the Albanians, Fide- 
“ nates, Volfeii, &c. of the great- 
eft part of their territories ; 
and yet you did nothing, in 
“all this, that we pretend to 
cenfure, as either itrange, or 
unjuft: for you only follow- 
ed the prime and moft an- 
tient of all laws, which obliges 
“the weak to give way to the 
firong. This law feems to be 
derived from the Deity itfelf, 
and extends down to the very 
brutes, amongft which, - the 
* ftrongeft naturally feek to 
** fubdue the weakett. Ceafe, 
“* then, to take the part of the 
“ befieged Clu/ians, lett the Gauls 
“ fhould one day think them. 


as 


(3) Sce before, vol, xi, f: 531, Seg, 


more honourable, and more agreeable 


* felves obliged, in their turn, 
** to fhew the fame compaflion 
towards thofe whom you have 
oppreffed.” This was, indeed, 
fuch an argument as the Romans 
could never anfwer, but tacitly 
approved, and followed, though 
they had not the ingenuity to 
own it, as the Gauds did, upon 
all fuch occafions. What the fuc- 
cefs of this embafly was, is fo- 
reign to our prefent fubject: we 
have given a full account of it 
in a former volume (3), and 
only repeat it here to fhew, by 
what laws this nation was chiefly 
governed ; to wit, that of the 
{trongeft arm; and that if ever 
they had any other laws, they 
fuffered them to be fuperfeded 
by this, which they falfly called 
the law of nature. 


ee 


ee 


‘} 


ri 
hat 
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to that received maxim of theirs, that Providence was engaged 
to fide with the right party ; and that fuccefs was a fure token 
that the conqueror had the beft title to the thing in difpute, 
And as the party who thought himfelf injured had a right to ap- 
peal to this way of duel, to juttify his diffatisfa@tion, even 
though the king himfelf had given fentence againft him, and 
his opponent was obliged to fubmit to it; fo if the cafe of the 
two contenders was fo iatricate, that the judges could not rea- 
dily determine it, they ufed to adjudge them to this method 
of ending the conteft. Even the very witnefles, if their depo- 
fitions chanced to contradiét each other, were obliged to clear 
themfelves by fighting. Ina word, whatever was decided by 
fingle combat, was looked upon as of greater weight and au- 
thority than any fentence that was pafled either by king, or 
court of judicature (I). 
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and in all | 


dubious 


cafes. 


To fuch adegree of fondnefs for thefe fingle combats were Strange 
they grown, that the very candidates for places of honour or fondnefs 
truft, when their pretenfions or merit were efteemed nearly for duels, 


equal, had recourfe to it ; and, even among the druids them- 
felves, the choice of a chief, when the old one died » was 
often decided by it, whenever any difpute arofe about the 
number or validity of the votes of thofe who had the choofing 
of him *. And, what was ftill more prodigious, thefe chal- 
lenges were often fent for mere punétilios, and trifling piques, 
efpecially at their feafts, and drunken revels, and many times 
out of mere oftentation, and to make parade of their ftrength 


* Comment. I. vi.c.13. Tacrr.ann. 1. xxiii.c.57. N.Da- 


MASCEN. VeceT. dere milit. & al, 


(I) Accordingly, we read of 


two contending brothers in Spain, 


between whom Scipio would fain 
have compromifed their difpute 
about the fucceffion ; who told 
him, with one accord, that they 
would fubmit to no judgment, 
either of God or man, but to 
that of Mars (4). Herodotus, 
. who often confounds the Scythz- 
ans with the Ce/?es, tells us, that 
they were wont to keep, and 
fhew to the ftrangers, that tra- 
veled through their countries, 


(4) Livy, 1. xxvii. ¢. 21. 
aterc, 1d Ce TUB. 


(5) Hercdot, 2. vi. oc 6s, 


the heads of thofe whom they 
had thus overcome in fingle 
combat, in quarrels about pro- 
perty, honour, and fuch-like(s). 
The fame cuftom was alfo prac~ 
tifed among the Germans, who 
are reported to have lulled Varro 
afleep, by complimenting him 
with having found out the means 
to end quarrels and difputes by 


the way of juftice, which they. 


were wont to decide by the 
{word (6). 


(6) Vellesé 


and 
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Still pre- 
ferved a- 
mong the 
French. 
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and bravery; We fhall give two or three inftances out of Livy 
in thé note (IX), which will fufficiently {hew how fond and te- 
nacious they were of this general law of deciding all contro- 
verfies by the fword. ; 

How long this duelling humout has been prefetved among. 
fome of our neighbours, and how little to their credit, in fpite 
of their fpecious pretence of honour, we need not here ob- 
ferve : their anceftors, itis plain from their hiftory, made war 
their chiefeft trade, and higheft glory ; and if they carried that - 
favourite paffion to excefs, this may be faid, in extenuation of 
it, not only that the fame warlike phrenfy reigned all over. 
Europe, and far beyond, but, likewife, they were under a 
kind of neceffity of indulging it to the utmoft, in order to put 


a ftop to the encroachments of a neighbouring nation, who 


aimed at no lefs 


(K}. Speaking of the funeral 
obfequies which Scipio Africanus 
performed to the memory of his 
father and uncle, who both died 
in’ the Spani/h wars, he tells us, 
that there came vaft crouds of 
perfons of diftinétion to Car- 


_ thagena, acity in Spain, faid to 


have been built by d/arudal, to 
honour that ceremony by fingle 
combats. ‘“* Thefe, fays he, did 
“* not fight like common gladia- 
“tors, either by force, or for 
«“ money, but of their own ac: 
“ cord, and free will.” Some 
were fent thither by their prin- 
ces, to difplay their bravery, for 
the credit of their nation; others 
declared they came to do honour 
to their general. Some camé-to 
fight there out of oltentation ; 
and others, becaufe they could 
not refufe the challenge that was 


fent to them. Amongtt them 


were fome, who, having law- 
fuits, or fome controverfies with 
others, agreed among themfelves’ 
to put off the decifion of them 
to this time and place, and‘with 
this condition, that the eftate or 


(7) Livy, 2. xxviii, ¢. 21. 


than the enflaving of all the world (L). No 


wonder, 


thing in difputé fhould fall td 
the conqueror (7). ‘The other 
inftance, which we have out of 
the fame author (8), is of fome 
Gauli/b mountaineers, who were 
generally looked upon as fome 
of the rudeft and fierceft of that 
nation, whom Haynibal had ta- 
ken prifoners; thefe the Car- 
thaginian general ordered ta be 
brought at the head of his army ; 
and, having provided them with 
a fufficient number of Gallic 
arms, offered them their liberty, 
upon condition that they fhould 
engage in fingle combat, and 
vanquifh every man his antago- 
nift ;»promifing, moreover; that 
every victor fhould be prefented. 
with an horfe, and a fet of war- 
like accoutrements: ‘This they 
readily accepted, and, in fight of 
the whole army, fonght with 
fuch intrepid bravery, that the 
fpectators knew not which to 
admire moft, the vitor, or the. 
vanquifhed. Yee 

(L) The Gaals, as well as. 
Germans, Spaniards, &c, had the’ 
more reafon to oppofe the Ro- 


(3) Ly xxi. oF42, 
; mans, 
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wonder, then, if in fuch a cafe they ufed all poffible means to 
inure themfelves to martial deeds, to infpire their youth with 
“a contempt of death, and thirft after glory and liberty, and to 
prefer an honourable death to an ignominious flavery, This 
became, accordingly, fuch a fettled maxim among them, that 
they feemed to-have no other concern in this world, than ei- 
ther to preferve their liberty, or to avoid flavery by a noble - 
death, Whenever, therefore, we thall fee their defcendents 
encourage thefe kinds of fingle cambats from the fame laudable 
motives, we fhall readily own them to tread in the fteps 
of their warlike anceftors. But if their views rather tend to 
rob other nations of their liberty, than to preferve their own, 
they will be juftly chargeable with having improved the Gallic 
ferocity, by the fuperaddition of the Roman ambition and ty- 
fanny. But to return to the antient Gaul : 

Tuey had fuch a fingular contempt of life, when not ac- Excefive 
companied with liberty and martial deeds, that either upon the Zove of ii- 
appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of a€tion through old Jerty. 
age, wounds, or any chronic difeafes, they either put an end 
to their days, or elfe prevailed upon their friends to’ do it, 
efteeming this laft ftate as much akind of flavery, as falling in- 
to the hands of their enemies. In cities, when once they Their de- 


found themfelves fo ftreightly befieged by thelr enemies, that (ee be- 
AVIOUT . 
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b’Tactr. ann. I. ii, c. rie 


mans, with all their might, be- it was natural and landable in 


caufe they knew, by the expe- 
rience of other nations, that, 
where-ever thefe new conquer- 
ors got the better, they over- 


_ turned their fundamental laws, 


put an end to all their public 
councils, gave them new go- 
vernors and magiftrates, difarm- 
ed the people, loaded them with 
fuch heavy taxes, and fubjeéted 
them to fuch a new form of go- 
vernment, as appeared to them 
intolerable. 

. To all thefe we may add a 
much greater inflance of the 
Roman tyranny ; which was, that 
when any of thefe brave na- 
tions, that had been unfortu- 
nately brought under their heavy 
yoke, made any attempt, as 


them to do, or were even but 
fufpe&ted by their defpotic ma- 
fters to have a defign, to regain 
their liberty, they were fure ta 
be made fuch dreadful examples 
to the reft, as can hardly be 
mentioned without horror. We 
fhall refer our readers to the Ro- 
man hiftory, for numberlefs in- 
ftances of their cruelty to thofe 
brave nations, and only obferve 
here, that nothing ‘could more 
effectually infpire fuch a brave 
warlike one as this of the Gau/s, 
with a {pirit of liberty, and de- 
teltation of the Roman tyranny, 
than thofe difmal cataitrophes of 
their unfortunate neighbours, 
which they had before their 
eyes. 


they 


. 
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they could hold out no longer, inftead of thinking how to make _ 
the moft honourable terms of capitulation, their chief care, } 
many times, was, to put their wives and children to death, 
and then to kill one another, to avoid being led into flavery. 
In the field, when they were forced to make fuch a hafty re= 
treat, that they could’not readily procure carriages for thofe 
who were not able to follow them on foot, as the fick, 
wounded, and the like ; they made no fcruple to difpatch 
them out of hand. And this was fo far from being reckoned an 
hardfhip on them, that it was what they begged, with the 
greateft yehemence and earneftnefs ; of all which we have feen 
very many inftances through the courfe of this work, and fhall 
beg leave to fubjoin in the note two more, very remarkable 
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in their kind (M). 


(M) The firft is of their fa- 
mous, and, till then, fuccefsful 
general, Brexnus, who, being 
dangeroufly wounded in that 
unfortunate expedition which he 
undertook againit Greece, and 
feeing his army deftroyed, partly 
by the enemy, and partly by 
hunger, cold, and other acci- 
dents, called together the bro- 
ken remnant of his troops, and: 
advifed them to choofe Cichorius 
for their leader, who fhould firft 
difpatch him, and all the fick 
and wounded, and afterwards 
lead them back into their own 
country. The thing was accord- 
ingly executed by him, and 
twenty thoufand of that un- 
happy people were put to 
death. Brennus, only, chofe to 
die by his own hands, as the 
moft glorious death of the two, 
in his opinion (9). The other is 
of thofe Gau/s, who, being on 
the eve of giving battle to Aznzi- 
gonus, and being threatened by 
their arufpices with a total over- 
throw, went firft, and killed their 


(9) Excerpt. ex Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. ap. 
Rift. Celt. d. iis e214. Fufin. ex Trog. 


(1) Fuflim 1. xxvic coe, 
iz, 


(2) Lidem ibid, 


In 


wives and children, and then 
refolutely marched to meet that 
glorious death,which their footh- 
fayers had foretold to them (1). 
With the fame fpirit of liberty 
did thofe aét, who were unfor- 
tunately taken prifoners by their 
enemies, before they had time 
to difpatch themfelves: for if 
once the conqueror began to 
treat them as flaves, to load 
them with chains, or condemn 
them to hard labour, they fel- ’ 
dom failed taking the firft op- 
portunity of putting an end to 
their flavery by a voluntary 
death; even the very loading 
them with chains, as was com- 
monly ufed by all nations, has 
raifed this fpirit in them to fuch 
an height, that they have rufhed | 
upon, and butchered, one an- 
other, by mutual confent (z). » 
Neither was this love of liberty 
confined to the men, their wos 
men are no lefs famous for it 
in hiftory; nor did they come 
fhort of the Spartan, and other 
female heroines, but rather ex- 


legal. Heefchel. p. 158. Vide Pedloutier. 


1, xxiv. co 8. Paufan. in Phot. ¢. 23 
Vide & Flerum, 1, iis co 11. ive 


celled 
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In the mean time, it will not be improper to take notice of Strabo’s 
a judicious refle&tion which Strabo makes upon this exceflive j4d?cious 
love of liberty, and contempt of death, which reigned among remark 
the Gauls; to wit, that it very much facilitated the con- “227 #4. 
queft of that nation ; becaufe their pouring thus furioufly their 
Numerous troops upon fuch an experienced enemy as the Ro- 
mans were, under Ce/ar, their want of conduét and circum- 
fpection, made them rather increafe the number of the van- 
quifhed, than ftop the progrefs of the conqueror ;. whereas 
thofe in Spain, by dividing their forces, and a prudent choice 
of the moft advantageous grounds, and ftrongeft paffes, and 
difputing with them every fuch place, inch by inch, made 
their conqueft more difficult, and longer in completing 
This remark is certainly very juft, and the Spaniards, by join- 
ing policy'to their valour, put off their flavery fome few years 
longer ; whereas the Gau/s, trufting too. much to their num- 
ber and bravery, were more {peedily reduced: yet were the 
former wanting in a main point of politics, as we have ob- 
ferved in their hiftory*, and divided into too many ftates and 4 
interefts ; whereas, had they joined their forces againft the 
common enemy, they might, in all likelihood, have baled 
‘all the Roman valour and policy. For, as the fame hiftorian 
obferves, in another place*, it was by this way of conquering 
one little ftate after another, that both the Carthaginians, and, 
after them, the Ramans, made themfelves mafters of that 
country. 

‘Tuts is not a proper place to inquire into the caufes that Their /ipes 
occafioned the lof of liberty to the Gaul nation: it will *4rvalour 
more properly be done, when we have brought their hiftory dr. seria by 
down to that fad cataftrophe. The point we are upon is, their “’¢ °° 
valour, and love of their country, laws, and liberty, in which Sales 
noble virtues no nation ever diftinguifhed themfelves more 
than this, or was more dreaded by the Romans for them. 
Witneis that law which the latter made, and is recorded by 
C STRaB, 


© Srras. |, iv, | @ See before, p. 490, 


1.. iii. 


celled ‘them, in this defperate 
kind of fury; infomuch that, 
when they have perceived their 
men to give ground, they have 
fallied out, armed with axes, and 
fuch other weapons as came firit 
to hand, and, with moft hideous 
-gutcries, fallen foul both on the 


_ Vox, XVII, 


fugitives, and on their enemies; 
on the firft, as betrayers of their 
country ; and on the others, as 
invaders of their liberties. We 
fhall give fome remarkable in- 
ftances of this female valour un- 
der the next head, 


Rr feveral 
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feveral of their own writers £, whereby all difpenfations for- 
merly granted to priefts, old men, and invalids, were to be 
made void, in cafe they were threatened with any tumult or 
danger from the Gauls ; which law is, moreover, taken nor 
tice of by Cicero ®, and by Czfarhimfelf"; fo that there was 
atime when they were more afraid of the Gaulifh valour, than 
of any other nation, or even their neighbours the Germans, 
whofe fuperiors they proved themfelves fo far in this point, 
that they forced their own colonies upon them beyond the 
Rhine, whenever their vaft increafe made their own territories | 
too ftreight for them. We fhall conclude this article with a 
remarkable paflage or two out of fu/tin, as follow!: 
‘¢ Tue Gauls, finding their multitudes to increafe fo faft, 
that their lands could not afford them fufficient fuftenance, 
fent out three hundred thoufand fouls to feek for new habi- 
tations : part of thefe fettled in Jtaly, and thefe both took 
and burnt the city of Rome; another part penetrated as far 
** as the fhores of Dalmatia, and, having deftroyed there an 
infinite number of barbarians, fettled themfelves at laft in 
Pannonia. A bold, hardy, and martial nation this, who 
ventured (next after Hercules, who, by the like attempt, 
raifed himfelf to the higheft pitch of reputation, and title to 
immortality) to crofs the almoft inacceffible rocks of the 
Alps, and places fearcely paffable through their exceffive _ 
coldnefs; where, having totally fubdued the Pannonians, - 
they waged war with the neighbouring provinces for many 
years.”’-—And a little after,—** Being encouragéd by their 
fuccefs, others fubdivided their parties ; fome took their 
way to Grecia, fome to Macedonia, deftroying all before 
<* them with fire and fword. And fo great a terror did the 
name of Gauls fpread round about them, that feveral kings, 
mot in the leaft threatened by them, came, of their own 
‘* accord, and .purchafed their peace with large fums of mo- 
ney.”—-And in the very next book he adds, that: <* So 
great was the fruitfulnefs of the Gauls at that time, that 
theyMalled all 4fa-with their fwarmis ; infomuch that none 
of the eaftern monarchs either ventured to make war with- 
out a mercenary army of them, or, if driven out of their 


Juftin’s ac- 
count of «6 
their con- ¢¢ 


quefis, &C. ¢¢ 


/  & kingdom, fled to any other but to them, for refuge.” 
So Ga We fhall have the le{s room either to doubt of, or to won- 
a der at; what we read in antient authors concerning the fingu- 
sae lar valour, and love of liberty, of the Gauli/h nation, if we 


ULivy, 1 viii, Aperan Li, Vide & Pur, in vit. Marcel. 
& Camil. & Tacit, de morib, German, § Philippic. ii. 
© Comment. 1. vi. i Hitt, 1, xxiv. 


5 --*-confider, 
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Confider, that it was as remarkable in their women as in their ; 
men ; fo that both fexes had it, in fome meafure, transfufed 
in their blood 3 they fucked it at the breaft, and learned the 
firft rudiments of it in the very nurfery. We have hinted a 
little higher, what pains thefe viragoes took to keep up their 
men from giving ground to the enemy, and with what intre- 
pid fury they fell, indifferently, upon thofe who turned their 
backs upon them, and upon thofe who purfued them: we 
fhall now, according to our promife, add fome few inftances 
more of this female bravery, from undoubted authority. 

_ THe Ambrones, fays Plutarch © (a Gaulifh people, who Some res 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and Pro- markable 
vence), having been defeated by Marius near Aix in Provence, *#/ances 
were purfued by the Romans quite to their carriages: there Y #4: 
they found the women armed with fwords and hatchets, who, 
mingling themfelves with victors and vanquithed, did, with 
one hand, ftrive to wrench their bucklers from them, and, 
with the other, to difpatch them, and never let go their 
hold but with their lives. This might be imputed to their fu- 
ry and'defpair ; but, when they found themfelves loft beyond * 
recovery, they fent to demand of the conqueror three things ; Conditions 
to wit, firft, Their liberty, that is, that they might not be propofed to 
condemned to flavery : fecondly, ‘That their chaftity might Marius te 
be preferved inviolate: and, thirdly, That they might be em- /“’rerd-r. 
ployed in the fervice of the Veal. Thefe conditions having De/pair on 
been rejected by Marius, they were all found, on the next rejeding 
day, either hanging on trees, or wallowing in their own blood, ‘hem. 
with their children butchered by them, and. by their own 
hands. We have given, in a former volume!, another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in | 
the Cimbrian women ; the circumftances of which are fo 
fhocking, that we hope we may fave ourfelves the trouble of 
Tepeating them here. ‘The fame defperate refiftance Fulius 
Cz/far is reported to have met with from the Heluetian wo- 
men, when, having defeated their hufbands, he came to take 
pofleffion of their camp, and their baggage : for both the wo- 
men, and their young fons, defended. themfelves to the laft, 
choofing rather to be cut in pieces, than to be carried into 
flavery ™. The Dalmatian women are likewife reported to 
have fet fire to their baggace, and to have thrown themfelves, 


& Tn vita Mari.” Vide & Oros. 1. vi. c. 16. Fuor. 1. iii 
c.3. Var. Max. 1. vi. c. 1. ad fin, Huirron. epift. ad Geront. 


FVol. xiii. p. 18, & feq. Vide & auct. fup. citat. m PLu- 
TARCH. in vit. Cefar, 
4" Rr2 and 
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and their children, into it ; whilft others hurried themfelves, 
and them, into the next river "(N). ; e 

Whar their military difcipline was, is hard to guefs: by 
what we have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very im- 
perfeét ; and their falling, in fuch vatt multitudes, upon the 
enemy, with more fury than difcretion, without either taking 
the advantage of the ground, or dividing their numerous hofts 
as occafion required, but trufting altogether to their num- 
bers, and reinlefs bravery, fufficiently fhews them to have 
been greatly wanting in this refpect : and this feems the true 
reafon why they had fuch ill fuccefs, whenever they engaged 
with other nations, efpecially the Romans (O). ‘Their uel 

talen 


® Dio Cass. in excerpt. Valef. 1. lvi. & Ixxvii. 


(N) The fame we read of 
thofe of Ifria, Wlrium, Spain, 
and other Gaulib ‘nations (3), as 
well as thofe of Germany, who 
retained more of the old Ce/tic 
ferocity, than any of the reft: 
of thefe laft we fhall give a re- 
markable inftance, as they fhew- 
ed this love of liberty, not in 
the heat of defpair, but in cool 
blood ; fora number of thefe, 
being taken prifoners by the Ro- 
mans, and {corning to be redu- 
ced to a flate of flavery, had it 
offered to their choice, whether 
they would be publicly fold, or 
be maffacred; but, unanimouily, 
preferred the latter. The emperor, 
however, not taking them at 
their word, caufed them to be 
expofed to fale; upon which, 
they all rufhed into a voluntary 
death, many of them having firit 
fent their children before, in the 
fame way (4). The fame fpirit 
may be faid to have run through 
all the defcendents of the an- 
tient Ce/tes (5), and extended 
eyen to their children. The au- 


(3) Appian, Thr. Orel Be. 
2. xxvii. (5) Strabo, 2, iii, 


thor laft quoted mentions a 

ftripling, in Spaiz, who, feeing 

his whole family taken pri- 

foners, and having, by chance, - 
ftumbled upon a fword, fulfilled 

the orders which his father had 

given him, to free them from 

their mifery, and put them all 

to death with it. He mentions, 

likewife, a woman, who ven- 

tured to free a number of other - 
prifoners in the fame way: fo 

that we may conclude this arti- 

cle with what Oro/ivs {ays of the | 
Gauli/b nation; when, {peaking 
of thofe Jfrian Gauls who chofe 
to burn themfelves, rather than 
capitulate with the befiegers, he 
adds, that there was neither man, 
woman, nor child, that did not 
prefer death to flavery (6). 

(O) One might, at leait, have 
expected that thofe continual 
wars, which they waged with 
thefe laft, and their being fo 
conftantly hired as auxiliaries, 
fometimes by them, and oftener 
by other warlike people, would © 
have, in time, rendered them the 


(4) Dio Caf in excerpt. Volef. l. lvie & 
(6) Levee. 14, 


moft | 
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talent feems to have confifted, ‘principally, in invading, ra- Rude man. 
ther than defending, in pouring in their numberlefs troops %er of en- 
with incredible fury and fpeed, and {preading terror where- £2877g, 
ever they came ; in furmounting all the difficulties, and en-/gting, 
during all the hardfhips, that fell in their way, and falling up- &* 

on their enemies with dreadful fhouts, and defperate eagernefs, 
maintaining the combat with an intrepidity almoft peculiar to , 
them 5 and, when/all thefe failed, as it often did whenever‘ 
they were engaged with troops that were better difciplined, 

and trained up in all the politic arts, and ftratagems of war ; 

their laft refource was, to fignalize their valour, and love of 

liberty, by fuch defperate exits as thofe we have lately hinted. 

Much of their fuccefS was owing to their horfe, and armed 
chariots, in both which refpeéts they difplayed fuch a wonder - 


moft expert nation in the art of 
war, confidering their hereditary 
fiercenefs, intrepid valour, con- 
tempt of death, thirft for glory 
and conqueft, and their invinci- 
ble dread of flavery; all which 
were ftrongly rooted in them by 
education, and continual exer- 
‘ cife in martial deeds: for, be- 
fides what we have lately faid of 
their excellent way of training 
up, and inuring their youth to 
the military trade, we muft re- 
mind our readers of an excellent 
method they learned of their an- 
ceftors, the Ce/tes, which was, to 
have their martial laws couched 
in fome kinds of verfes, or fongs, 
fet to proper tunes, and adorned 
with all the fuitable embellih- 
ments of rhetoric and poetry. 
Thefe the youth were obliged to 
learn by heart, and to fing upon 
proper occafions; fo that they 
had learned all the rudiments of 
military difcipline long before 
they were able to bear arms (7) 
and it is not unlikely, that they 
likewife initiated them in the 
practice before that time. 

(7) See. before, vol. vi. fp» 29. 
Stonehenge. Keyfler. antig. feptentr. 
German, antig. pal, 


ca 


Tn thefe fongs, or poems, were, 
moreover, recorded the actions 
of the great and brave, the vic- 
tories which they gained over 
their enemies, the names of thofe 
who fignalized themfelves in 
them, and the monuments wich 
were erected in memory o’ them, 
For as thefe bards and fongfters 
never committed any thing to 
writing, or (if they did, for 
their own fakes, and the better 
remembring the vaft number 
of {uch pieces, which time, and 
their continual wars, muft of 
courfe occafion, yet) they never 
let them go out of their keep- 
ing, they were wont to rear up 
monuments, which were nothing 
bit rude heaps of huge ftones, 
artfully, and by main ftrength, 
laid one over another, without 
any infcription : fo that the peo- 
ple were obliged to have re- 
courfe to thofe poems for the 
meaning of thefe monumental 
heaps; of which the reader will 
find many inftances in the aus 
thors quoted below (8). 


- 


(8) Rowland’s Mona antigua, Stukely’s 
Borel..antig, Gauloif, Clawer, Ital, & 
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Dexterity ful dexterity, as, joined to their bravery, feldom failed of do- 
of horfe ing confiderable execution. When they came to be divided 
and armed into {mall kingdoms and commonwealths, their method was, 
chariots... to divide their-armies, in time of action, in the fame manner, 
An excel- 
lent method 
among 
thems 


viour, of every nation and tribe, might be better known, and 
that every man might be thereby excited to advance the ho- 
nour of that to which he belonged. But this, though excel- 
lently well defigned at firft, was attended with great inconve~ 


‘niencies, and often threw things into confufion, either for . 


want of a general difcipline, or through the jealoufy and mif- 
underftanding between their commanders, and efpecially from 
the time the Romans undertook the conqueft of Gux/, through 
the treachery of thofe who had been corrupted by them. 
Super fti- One thing more’ we muft not omit, concerning their mili- 
tious obfcr- tary difcipline, which is, their extreme fuperftition, in which 
vations they feemed to outdo all other nations: they were very care- 
before they fu in obferving the moon, in particular; and avoided, as 
e7geStt: much as poftible, engaging the enemy before it was paft the 
full. An eclipfe of it was looked upon as fuch a. bad omen, 
that no appearing, advantage, how great foeyver, or, indeed, 
any thing but abfolute neceffity, that is, nothing but their be- 
ing attacked, and forced either to defend themfelves, or die, 
could induce them to fight ; and then they engaged more 
like defperadoes, than regular troops, They gave, moreover, 


particular heed to their druids and arufpices, who, in their 


auguries, are branded with ufing fome very inhuman ceremo- 
nies, of which we haye given fome hints in fpeaking of their 
religion, Ifthe augury promifed them fuccefs, thofe diviners 
ufed to.march before them with fongs, and dances, and mufi- 
cal inftruments, until the onfet began ; but if it proved other- 
wife, they forbore fighting, if poffible, till they met witha 
more favourable one : but dreadful was their cafe, whenever 
they were forced to engage after a finifter omen, or threaten- 


ing augury 5 for then fuch panic horror and defpair reigned 


through their hofts, that they rather ftrove to avoid flavery by 
a {peedy death, than by a brave defence to annoy the enemy, 
and give the lye to their knavith arufpices, and their conjuring 
tricks. e . 
Their ar | LHEIR weapons and armour, as they were antiently in ufe 
mour,wea- among the Celtes, we have elfewhere given an account 
pous, &c, of°5 but-whether through a fhew of bravery, ora contempt 
of thofe which were more peculiar toother nations, we do not 
find they had any others in their wars with the Romans, but 


@ Vol. yi. p. 29, & {eq. hei 
Dey 


that the merit and prowefs, as well as the faults and mifbeha-. 


- 
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their bows and .arrows, the fword and lance, which laft was 
either longer or fhorter, according to their fancy, and the 
fhield ; and yet it was with thefe weapons that they performed 
fuch aftonifhing feats, as made them, along time, a terror 
to their enemies, They defpifed the helmet, cuirafs, and Contempe 
other fuch defenfive armour, and rather chofe to fight half, of adfen- 
and fome quite naked. They were utter ftrangers to thofe ve arms, 
machines which other nations ufed in fieges; they had, in- warlike 
deed, learned the method of undermining, but they rather laid &”87%5 » 
their chief ftrefs on a brifk and fierce attack, which they be- &e. 

gan with throwing clouds of ftones into the place, to clear the 

walls of their defendants ; after which, they fcaled them, with 

the utmoft fiercenefs and rapidity. ‘This fiercenefs often 

proved fatal to them, efpecially when they have chanced to 

meet with a ftout repulfe, as they frequently did, from the 
Romans; for, in all fuch cafes, they loft all their courage, 

and prefence of mind, and fuffered themfelves to be butchered, 

without offering to make any defence (P). But we have, by 

this time, followed them long enough in that bloody track ; 

let us now take a view of them in their pacific excellencies, — 

‘in their arts and {ciences, trade and navigation, &c. ; 

. WE begin with their language, which being univerfally al- T42ir lan. — 
lowed toshave been the old Celtic, or Gomerian, of which &#&¢- 
we have given a full account in a former volume’, we fhall oe Wh 
have the lefs to fay of it here, except it be fo far as relates to he te 
the changes it underwent after it divided itfelf into as many |. Well. 
dialects as the whole nation was into little ftates. There is — Z 
fcarcely any doubt but this old Ce/tic was the common language 
fpoken all over Europe. A modern author has not only given 
undeniable proofs of it, which barely to abftract, would car- 
ry us too far, and be thought, perhaps, too dry a fubject for 
the greateft part of our readers ; but he has further confirmed 
what we had formerly advanced as a probable conjecture, that 
the German language was originally a dialect of the old Celtic 3. 

We thall have occafion to mention fome of his proofs, in the 


biz 


P Ibid. p, 30, & feq. 9 Pe.tourisr, hift. Celt. 1.i.¢.15, 
See alfo before, vol. vi. p. 31, & (C). 


(P) Thofe who chofe rather to 
furrender, laid down their arms, 
and prefented their left fhoulder 
bare to the enemy, and the wo- 
men their naked bofoms, in to- 
ken of fubmiffion ; after which, 
they fcattered fome of their mo- 


ney, plate, and fine cloaths, a- 
mongit them, to bribe their con- 
querors. Thefe inftances, how- 
ever, of fubmiffion, were but 
fcarce and rare amongft them, 
in comparifon of thofe in which 
they preferred death to flavery. 


R re hiftory 
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hiftory of the antient Germans immediately following: in the 
mean time, fo far as relates to the Gauls we are now treating 
of, it is manifeft, that they all ufed this language, and that it 
was that fame which is full preferved in feveral parts of Ew- 
rope, particularly in Bifcay, Britany, Cornwal, and Wales, 
but no-where more purely than in North Vales (Q.). 

Latin, We formerly obferved, that not only moft of the modern 
Greek, . European languages were manifeftly dialecis, more’ or lefs di- 
Sc. deriv: ftant, of this old Celtic or Gomerian, but that even the Greek 
ea from it. and Latin, and other antient ones, had fuch a furprifing affi- 
nity with it, as if they had fplit themfelves from the fame block, | 
and that very many of them plainly appeared to be of Celtic 
extract (R). We may add what Quintilian obferves of the an- 
tient Latin, that till about the middle of the confular govern- 
meatit was very barbarous and rude in its expreffions, having 
in 
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(Q_) What occafioned this to 
be called in queftion, by feveral 
learned men, was, that Fu/ius 
Czfar (9) in his divifion of the 
Gauls into the Belge, Aquitani, 

and Ce/te, affirms, that they dif- 
’ fered not only in their cuftoms, 
but language. To which we 
may add what Strabo (1) and 
Ammianus Marcellinus (2) {ay of 
them, that they were not of one 
language, but differed a little 
from one another; or, as we 
take their meaning to. be, ufed 
different dialeéts of the fame lan- 
guage: for fo it will appear 
plainly, to thofe who fhall take 


the. pains to trace thofe antient 


dialects to their true origin, as 
it was brought from the Gauls 
into our ifle, and is ftill retained 
in its priftine purity, in that part 
of it called North Wales, and 
compare it with thofe alterations 
which, in time, it underwent, 
in thofe other parts of Europe, 
where it is fill preferved, tho’ 


(g) Comment. 1. i, ¢. 1, 
30, & Jeg. 
p: 43) & fe7. 252, 308, Rew & feq. 


(a) dais: (2 
(4) Pesron. antig. nat. C-lt, ad fin. 
Hickes’s thef. ling. feptentr, 


nothing fo pure and unmixed, 
fuch as are South Wales, Corn- 
wal, Ireland, the ifles of Max 
and Angle/ey, and fome parts of 
the highlands of Scot/and amongtt 
us, and in Britany, Bifcay, and 
fome other parts of the conti- 
nent: fuch a fcrutiny will eafily 
difcover, not only the. true ori- 
ginat mother from her fpurious 
offspring, but the different cha- > 
nels by which this odd and cor- 
rupt mixture conveyed itfelf into 
the latter. 

(R) Of this we have inter- 


* fperfed fome inftances, in a for- 


mer volume (3); but fhall, for 
the fatisfation of our Englifb 
readers, add a few more, and | 
place them fo, that they may 
have fo much of them at one 
view, as will clearly make out 
what we have faid; and refer 
them, for a more copious num- 
ber, to the aythors quoted be- 
low (4), rae 


) Baexve (2) Polk, vi. pe 
Mona antig. poff. prefert, 


Llu iy s lenic, 


Key/ler. antig. feptentr, in addend, Edwards's [petin, ling, Gelt. © Hebr, 


Tir, 
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in it a multitude of words and idioms of other languages, 

_ moft of them Gauli/h* ; fo that if thofe which have been fince 
loft, or changed, were to be added to thofe which ftill remain, 

“the conformity would appear yet greater. And if thofe Gauls 
who were afterwards conquered by the Romans, had not, 


ROL ig coe: 

Tir, terra. Mur, murus. Calav, calamus. 
Mor, mare. Marw, mori. 4Arva, arma. 
Engil, ignis. Trev, tribus. Gayau, hyems. 
Awyr, aer. Offrail, offertorium. — Llyur, fiber. 
Aur, aurum. Anival, animal. Nywver, numerus. 
Avon, amnis. Tirva, turma. Geveil, gemelli, 
Ghawydr, vitrum. Lerwin, terminus. Priv, primus. 


Ffynnon, fons. 


The fame may be faid, alfo, of the heathen gods, whom we 
have fhewed, under a former article, to have been of Ce/tic extract, 
as well as their names, which are thus etymologized : 


: - cuanc, Fuvenis princeps, the youngeft of 
upiter, Jovi Hi ; 2 

Jupiter, Fovis, Saturn’s fons. 

Lonans, _ Taran, thunderer. 


Mawyr ruyfe, warlike, powerful ; whence, 
Mars, Mavors, { ea sonic P 
Neptune, Nofddyfn, {wimming on the waves. 
Merk wr, amerchant; or March wr, a fwift 
runner, or meflenger. 
Taladade ab Aslak tenet, a tall man, {uch as he is feigned to 
ave been. 
Armes, a diviner; in which art he is faid to 


Mercury, 


ipetesy? have excelled all the reft. 
Tratat Dhew-taith, the traveler’s god ; or from teu 
4 tat, the father of the people. 
Erchyl, horrid, dreadful, whether on ac- 
Hercules, } count of his deeds, or of that attitude 
' in which he was reprefented. 
Pull Wael gain, or ginta, the inventor of fteel, 
ht or fteel armour. 
Apoll, Ap haul, ap heulin, the fon of the fun, 
Titan, {i taan, the houfe of fire. 
~ Triton, Trewydon, a wanderer on the waters, 
Rhea, Fove’smother,  Rbeys, a princefs, or lady. 
us aim a young princefs ; or from Ghuiz, 
: ‘¢ alr. 
Fenus, : Ghuin, white, fair. 
Diana, Di anaf, {potlefs, chafte, untouched. 
ae Min arfau, the temperer of tharp tools and 
Miner Ua, i weapons, 
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of their 
Speaking 
Greek, 
exploded, 


is 
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partly out of neceffity, partly out of mere complaifance, | 


adopted a great number of words and idioms from their con- 
querors, we might {till behold a much greater nearnefs between 


the Low Briton, Bifcayaneer, Irifh, &c.,and the pure North 
Welfh. So that the only reafon why thefe laft have retained it. 
in fuch purity, muft be attributed to their never having been. 


conquered, and thereby keeping themfelves from intermixture 
with other nations. “Thus we find the Jfraelites, during their 
long abode in Egypt, preferving their original Hebrew, which 
they fuffered to be greatly corrupted, and, amongf{t a great 
part of them, almoft loft, ina feventy years captivity. Now, 
as it is univerfally allowed, that moft of the 4fatic tongues, 
fuch as the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, &c. borrowed 
moft of their radical or primitive words from the Hebrew, fo 
this old Celtic, or Gomerian, which was the language of Go- 
mer, and his defcendents, who firft inhabited Europe, was the 


mother of moft of the Ewropean languages, at leaft as far as 


Scythia and Sarmatia, which were peopled by Gog and AG- 
£8» two other branches of Faphet’s offspring : and as there is 
fuch a vaft affinity between thofe two mother-tongues, we 
mean the Hebrew and Gomerian *, or antient Cettic, it is nog. 
tobe wondered, if we find the fame refemblance diffufing it= 
felf through all their derivatives 3 fuch as the High and Low 
Dutch, the Latin and Greek, the Arabic, Perfian, &c. and, 


particularly, between the Grees, Roman, and old Celtic, as 


the authors laft quoted have fuficiently fhewed, as well as ac- 
counted for, ris 


feveral learned men have maintained, that the Gau/y com 
monly ufed the Greeé tongue *, Nothing can be more-wild, 
Or more contrary to.all that we meet with in antient authors 
concerning the Gaulifb language, than fuch an aflumption, 
which.may be eafily overthrown by one.or two exprefs paff- 
ages we meet with in ‘fulius Cefar.. The one is, that in a. 
conference which he had- with Divitiatus, an #duan or 
Gaulifh lord, he was. obliged to make ufe of an interpreter ; 
and yet Cefar was a perfe&t matter of the Gree *. The 
other, which is ftill) more exprefs, is, that when that‘con-: 
queror found himfelf under a neceflity to write to Quintus Ci- 


cero, who was then befieged in his camp, he made ufe of the 


Greek tongue, left his letter fhould fall into the hands of fome 
® Vide Epwarns’s fpecimen. Luiuyp’s grammar. Przron, 


antiq. nat. Celt. Hicxes’s thefaur. Mona antiqua, p. 278, & feq. 
& Vide Hottoman, Franco-Gallia, c, 2, ~4 Comment, 1. 1, 


gS 19. 
of 
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of the Gauls, and difcover his defigns to them™ 5 a precaution 
_ which would have been quite ridiculous, if that had been the 
common language of that nation. Strabo doth indeed tell us 

that the Ada/filians cultivated all forts of polite literature, aude 
particularly the Greeé, to fuch a degree, that the reft of the 
Gauls were, by their example, become great admirers of that 
tongue, infomuch that they began to write their contracts and 
bargains in it*. But then it is plain, firft, that he only fpeaks 
of thofe Gauls who were neighbours to Mar/eilles, many of 
whom, not only private men, but whole cities, invited feveral 
learned men out of that famed city to inftruct their youth, or 
fent their children to be educated there: fecondly, If the reft 
of the Gauls afterwards followed their example, it is plain 
they had originally another language of their own: and, third- 
ly, That this fafhion of learning and ufing the Greek tongue 


did not begin till Strado’s time (S). 


Co Ds Ce hoe 


-(S) Accordingly, St. Ferom 
tells us, upon the authority of a 
paflage which he has preferved 
out of Varro, that the Ma/ilians 
fpoke three forts of languages, 
the Greek, Latin, and Gauli/h (5). 
Hence we may conclude, that 
the Greek tongue was only in- 
troduced among the learned, but 
was not the original language of 
the Gauls. We might further 
confirm this from ‘a number of 
antient monuments, and efpeci- 
ally from the antient names of 
provinces, cantons, rivers, Cities, 
mountains, &c. but we think the 
- cafe fufficiently plain, without 
any fuch further proofs. ‘The 
Greck charaéters, indeed, were 
in ufe among them in Ce/ar’s 
time, as we fhall hint under the 
next head; but as for their 
tongue, it plainly appears to 
have been brought into ufe much 
later ftill, and that only among 

the learned and polite. As to 


(5) Hieron, opera, tom. ix, p. 135: 
63.10% 


ae OY A 


the prefent language of that 
country, thofe who are ever fo 
little fkilled in antient ones, may 
eafily perceive it to be a medley 
of other tongues, the greater 
half of which is taken from the 
Latin, as the Romans were very 
induftrious to propagate and 
cultivate it in all their conquer- 
ed dominions. The rett is plainly 
a mixture of the old Ce/tc, of 
the Frank or German, as this 
afterwards greatly deviated from 
its original ; and the reft feems 
to be of Greek extraGtion. For 
it has been obferved, by judi- 
cious men of that nation, that 
many Greek words have been ad- 
opted by them into common ufe, 


which were not: borrowed from > 


the academies of the druids, 
who, for ought that appears, 
knew little of it, but from the 


fchools of the Ma/ilians we have 


lately fpoken of. 


Vide Hottoman, ubi fupra, & Pelloutier. ik. 
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BrFore we difmifs this article of the Gaulifh language, it 


will not be amifs to make a fhort remark on its pretended rude-_ 


nefs and harfhnefs, againft which both Gree& and Roman au- 


thors have raifed fuch an unanimous outcry. According to’ 
them, it was enough to hear a Celte or Gaul fpeak, to make 
one judge of their natural ferocity ; and the greateft part of’ 


their words, efpecially of their proper names, of men, wo- 
men, towns, rivers, (Jc. were fo very harfh, that they could 


not be pronounced by ftrangers, or written in other languages, 
without great difficulty ; neither could they be inferted in a 


poem, without murdering the verfe ¥. A foreigner could 
hardly hear them fpoken without having his ears grated, or al- 
moft flayed with them *, The emperor ‘fulian fays, that it 
refembled the croaking of a raven, or the growling of fome 
wild beaft*. There muft needs be allowed to be fome exag- 
geration in thefe expreffions, confidering how uncouth and 
barbarous any language appears to thofe who are unaccuftom- 
ed to, or ignorant of it. It is not to be queftioned, but even 
the French and Italian, emafculated as they have been of late, 


appear fo at firft hearing: it muft, however, be confeffed, ° 


that, with refpeét to the German, there is lefs of the hyper- 
bole ; and perhaps the antient Gaulih might originally have a 
great deal of that kind of harfhnefs, which guttural and fome 
other hard confonants, as well as too great a colluvies of them, 


will naturally caufe, unlefs foftened by the interpofition of - 


vowels. We do not, therefore, . pretend wholly to difculpate 
the latter; but would only obferve, that there is a vaft differ- 
ence between thofe two languages in this refpe& ; and that the 
true Celtic, or North Welb, though feemingly crouded with 
a number of confonants, has yet a peculiar {weetnefS, and is 
much more adapted for mufic and poetry, than we are ready 
generally to imagine: and, for proof of this, we fhall refer 
our readers to what has been faid in a former volume > Cry: 


THe 


Ovip. de 
bVal. vi. hagos 


% Diop. Sie. lv. 
4 Mifopog. 


Y Pur. jun. 1. vii. epift. 4. 
trift. eleg. xii. ver. 55. 
& feq. (B,. 


(T) Here it will not be amifs 
to remind the reader, that their 
cuftom of couching and preferv- 
ing all their laws, records, hi- 
ftory, ec. in verfe, inured them 
to a ftile more fwoln, figurative, 
and emphatic, than that of other 
nations ; on the other hand, their 


fierce and warlike difpofition 
might, in all probability, make 
them fonder both of that, and 
of their fonorous and mafculine 
language, than of the {moother 
Greck and Roman profe. Te 
which we may add, that their 
natural averfion for. the Roman 

~” Ration 
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THe Gauls had originally no characters of their own, but TAeiravré= 
adopted, in procefSof time, the Gree& ones; yet, as we have ting and 
already hinted, they did not do it till very late, and till their charac- 
commerce with other mat’oas obliged them to it; their con- 227% 
tempt of foreign learning was a great obftacle to it, and their SP ice si 
druids or bards, whofe intereft it was to keep their own from oe 
the people, did all they could to improve this their prejudice 77" ”" 
againft committing any thing of moment to writing, under ae 
pretence that it rather tended to deftroy than preferve the me- 
mory of them, as it was likely to bea kind of difcouragement 
to them to learn them by heart out of their poetical compofi- 
tions; whereas this laft, they pretended, was the mofteffeu- 
al means of preferving them, both from oblivion, and from 
falling into the hands of ftrangers ©: fo that it was looked upon 
as a difhonour for any of them to learn to read or write (U}. 

And even after they began to introduce the ufe of letters, in 
their contracts, and the like civil concerns, the druids never 
fuffered them to commit any thing relating to their hiftory, 
laws, and much lefs to their religion, to writing*. Hence 


¢ Comment. I. vi. c. t4. 


nation might not contribute a 
little to this oppofition, efpeci- 
_ally as they had reafon to con- 
fider all their fweetnefs of lan- 
guage, ftile, and behaviour,' as 
fo many {nares to entrap people 
out of their liberty. Ifwe may 
believe Diodorus Siculus (6), their 
ftile was not only fwoln, concife, 
and Laconic, but intricate and 
obfcure, full of fynecdoches and 
hyperboles ; which the reader 
will find, perhaps, better ac- 
counted for by what we fhall 
fay, in the fequel, concerning 
their manners and cuftoms; in 
which, as well as their loftinefs 
and pompoufnefs of ftile and 
language, they fecm to have 
been more clofely imitated by 
the Spaniards, than by any other 
Luropean nation. 

_(U) lian has preferved us a 
paflage out of Andretion, to this 


(6) Lib.v. 


- (9) Eacerpt. aud, intog, ap. Pats ium, 


(7) Var. bif. 1. viii, ¢. 6 
ad cale. Ammian, Marcel. 


@JTdem ibid. Srras. 1. iv. 


purpofe (7), that the antient 
Thracians, and, in general, all 
the barbarian nations, fettled in 
Europe, were not only quite ig- 
norant of letters, but had a fin- 
gular contempt for them, tho” 
they were commonly ufed 

thofe that fettled themfelves in 
Afia. The fame s afirmed of 
the Hunns, by Procopius (8); and 
this humour feems to have been 
fo deeply rooted among them, 
that even Theodoric king of Italy 
could never be prevailed on to 
learn to write his own name, 
tho’ he had fpent a confiderable 
part of his younger days among 
the Ramans; but is reported, 
whenever he was obliged to fign 
an edict, to have only made ufe 
ofa golden plate, that had the 
four initial letters of it, Teod, in- 
graven upon it, and which he 


traced with his pen (9). 
(8) Goth. Liv. c. 18. 


Origen 


* 
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Origen might well tell his antagonift ¢, that he never heard of 

any of their writings ; and hence that fcarcity of materials we 

meet with, | in relation to their hiftory, fince they had no 

records but thofe fongs and verfes, which they carefully kept 

from flrangers ; and perifhed, in all likelihood, with their li- 
berty, or, at leaft, with their old heathenith religion, upon 
Imitated their embracing Chriftianity (W). It were to be wifhed, 
Jnce their that the Chriftian priefts and monks had not imitated, fo 
converfion-clofely, this druidifh policy, of confining all learning to their 

own order and monafteries ; efpecially in Gau/ and Germany : 

for they feem fo well to have cultivated this prejudice againft 

it, among the laity, that they were forced to have recourfe to 

them whenever any will, grant, or public act, was to be 

made; and then both the perfons concerned in it, and the 
Witnefles, fet their own marks, and the fcrivener their names 

Merchants to jt, But, with refpe& to the mercantile part, among whom | 
&c. wfed there wasa kind of abfolute neceflity to make ufe of writing, 
the Greek whe Greek character feems to have been that which was in ule 

among them, according to Czfar, Strabo, Pliny, and others, 
above quoted ; and was brought into practice from Mar feilles, 
which was a colony of the Greegs, or Gallogrecks. How their 
congueft, and intercourfe with the Romans, afterwards in~ 
troduced their charaéter amongft them, is obvious to every 
one, and we need not dwell any longer upon it. 
Theproba- _Asto their poetry, fince it is altogether loft, we can fay little 
ble origin of it: yet it will not be amifs to mention an ingenious con- 
of ther jeSture of a modern hiftorian *, who thinks that the want of 
Pertvy» —_ Jearning and chara@ters, or, as he expreffes it, the reigning 


© Con. Celf. 1. i, 
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character. 


f PELLouTienr. hift, Celt. 1. di. c. IO, 


(W) It is probable, indeed, 
that upon their converfion to the 
gofpel they might, by degrees, 
be fo far fhamed out of this fu- 


concerned to fupprefs them ; the 
latter out of their natural zeal 
to conceal them, and the former 


perftitious fondnefs for conceal- 
ing their, laws, hiftory, &c. that 
they might fuffer them tobe com- 
mitted to writing from thence- 
forward : but as for thofe hymns, 
and poetic compofitions, which 
we are {peaking of, it is not to 
be fuppofed, that they were ever 
preferved, feeing both parties, 
that is, both-the new converts, 
and thofe who remained in their 
antlent idolatry, were equally 


on account of thofe praifes that 

were fung in them, to their falfe _ 
deities, heroes, €’c. and of thofe 

abominable and inhuman rites — 
that were performed in the wor- 
fhip of them. Yornandes tells us, 
indeed, that thofe which were in 


ufe among the Goths, were ftill 


extant in his time. If they were, 
it is plain they have fince perifh- 
ed; and, mot probably, for the 
very reafon juft now ailigned. 


ignorance, 


“2 
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ignorance, and contempt of letters, gave birth to thofe poeti- 
cal compofitions in Europe. This was, indeed, the moft ef- 
fe€tual method to preferve the memory of fuch momentous 
truths and faéts as they either could not, or cared not to com- 
mit to writing, and which, by this means, were not only ea- 
fily learned and remembred, but, likewife, concealed from 
other nations. And fuch fondnefs did both Gauls and Their ex- 
Germans conceive for thefe kind of performances, efpecially as treme fand- 
they were fet to proper tunes, that they feemed to relifh no- 74/5 for it. 
thing elfe, and fhewed a natural contempt for thofe of the 
profaic fort. And this humour ftill prevailed fo ftrongly, 
even as low as the ninth century, that when Lewts the De- 
bonnaire undertook to have the Saxons inftruéted in the holy 
feriptures, he was obliged to.employ one of their poets to put ; 
_ them into Saxon verfe &. The fame was done by Ottofridus, 
_ with refpect to the four gofpels, which he caufed to be tranf- 
lated into German, and put into verfe ; for as they could nei- 
ther read, nor cared to learn, they confented to learn them 
by heart, provided they were put into verfe, and fet to mufic 
for them, and they permitted to fing them on proper occa- 
fions. Some fuch compofitions Charles the Great is faid to 
have found among them, ‘which were very antient and rude, 
and contained the wars and exploits of their antient kings, 
and which he caufed, likewife, tobe tranfcribed, for the fame 
end » (X). 
We need not here repeat what we obferved, in the laft Arts and 
fection, concerning their fkillin aftronomy and geometry /*éencese 
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& Vide Du Cuesne rer. Francar. tom. ji. ap. Pelloutier, ubi fup. 
b EGInHARD, in vit. Carol. Magn.c.29. 


- (X) We have already hinted, charafer which antient authors 


more than once, what were the 
chief fubjeéts of thofe antient 
poetic compofitions : as to their 
-metre, and other particulars re- 
lating to them, we are wholly 
in the dark, unlefs we guefs at 
- them by fome of a more modern 
date; fuch as thofe which the 
author of Mora Antiqua has given 
us (1) out of Ta/iefin; who was 
poet laureat to Maelgwyn, about 
the time of 4u/fin the monk’s 
coming into England. But nei- 
ther from thefe, nor from the 


have given us of the old Gauli 
language, can we conclude them 
to have been either {mooth or 
elegant, except’ with refpec to 
the loftinefs of their expreffions 
and figures: yet would it not be 
fair to conclude, that they were 
all of the fame kind; and we 
fhould have framed but a very 
wrong idea-of. the Greek poetry, 
if we had had no other poems to 
judge by, than thofe of a Pin- 
dar, Lycophron, and {ome others 
of their bards. 


(1) P. 150. 


from 
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from which we may juftly infer, that if they were mafters of 
thofe two fciences, they muft, of courfe, have cultivated 
many others, efpecially fuch as are depending on, or leading 
to them ; but to what a number, or degree, cannot be ealily 
determined, any more than what new ones thofe were which 
they afterwards learned from the Ada/fjilian fages. As for arts, 
next tothe military, which, though their great favourite, was 
but indifferently cultivated among them, as we have fhewed 
above, eloquence was that wherein they prided themfelves 
moft, and which, indeed, was moft natural tothem. They 
received, from their infancy, moft of their inftructions from 
thofe poems which were compofed by the bards and: druids ; 
they heard them; upon all public occafions, either read, or 
fung ; and as the greateft part of them were of the heroic 


‘kind, fo it inured them to a pompous and high-flown ftyle. 


We have feen, that they reprefented Mercury, the god of elo- 
quence, with the fymbols of Hercules, to fhew what vaft 
power that art had over them, above all others. Thefe em- 
blems they Meem to have taken from the Romans (Y); and 
though they were fo far from imitating them in their long- 
winded periods, flow and pompoufnefs, of words and figures, ~ 
but affe€ted, inthe main, a concife and nervous ftyle, yet they 
could not forbear being taken with fuch artful declamations, 
and pieces of oratory. This is, at leaft, what Cerealis, a 
Roman general, upbraided them with in Ve/pafian’s time i 
and Cato the cenfor tells us, that the Gauls made this elo- 
quence, and exercife of arms, their chief ftudy (Z). 
i Tacit. hift. Liv. ¢. 73. 


(Y) It is known, that the Ro- 
mans, in all places of their pub- 
lic exercifes, placed Mercury ahd 
Hercules in full view. The Greeks 
ufually fet a Cupid between them, 
to fhew, that love hath its origin 
from the other two, that is, from 
ftrength and eloquence (2); and 
we read, that the Megalopolitans 
had but one temple for thofe two 
deities (3), or even reprefented 
them under one and the fame 
emblem (4). 

(Z) And, indeed, nothing could 
be more natural, or neceflary, in 


(2) Euftat, in Ody/f 6, 
Hercul, 


(3) Paufam in Arcad, 


fuch a country as ,this, where 
every little kingdom’ and com- 
monwealth had its particular 
council; before which all mat- 
ters relating to peace and war, 
and every affair, both public 
and private, were debated by the 
parties concerned, befides the 
grand council of the whole na- ~ 
tion, where the rights, privile- 
ges, pretenfions, and other con- 
cerns of every private ftate, were: 
to be confidered,and finally deter- 
mined, as we have feen before. 
But, after all, we would not ven- 


(4) Arifid. orat. in 


tare | 


Cy RXV. The Hiftory of the Gauls. 
~ We have already taken notice, from the great regard they Commerce. 
paid to the god Mercury, as he was the god of traffick, that 
they drove as great a commerce as any other nation. ‘This isy 
moreover, proved, from a great number of antient in{criptions, 
and, particularly, a famous one fet up by the Paris mer- 
chants, and dedicated to Fupiter the Good. The reader will 
fee it in the hote (A), together with an hint or two of fome 
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ture to affirm, that this art was 
equally cultivated all over Gau/; 
it is more likely, that the coun- 
tries, ftill unconquered by the 
Romans, retained ftill fomething 
of their natural ferocity, and 
contempt for fuch arts and {fci- 
ences as were moft admired a- 
mong foreign nations: and we 
may very well fuppofe, that the 
Druids, where-ever they fill 
bore any fway, did all they 
could to cherifh this antipathy. 
And it is, perhaps, in order to 
leffen this averfion, as well as to 
infpire thofe that were fubdued, 
with a greater love to this art, 


that feveral emperors thought fit 


to found academies in feveral 
parts of Gau/, with confiderable 


“rewards and honours to thofe 


who gained the prize of it. 
We are told, that that of 4x- 


~ tunhad, in Tiberius’s time, forty 


thoufand ftudents (5). We read, 
befides, that other public fchools 
were erected at Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
Thouloufe, Narbonne, and other 
places, befides that fo famed one 
at Marfeilies, of which we have 
already fpoken (6). Hence we 


need not wonder, that this coun- 


try has been fince fo celebrated 
for thé great number of its rhe- 
toricians and orators (7); and if 
it has not been equally famous 


(s) Tacit. ann. 1. iii, c.-435 
c. 6. & Aufon. profeffor. 
Fuv. fateiv. ver. 23. 


curious 


for their excellency in this kind, 


as for the number of them, it is 
becaufe it has happened here, as 
it doth every-where, and in moft 
other ftudies, many labour hard 
at them, but few are qualified 
for them (8). 

(A) The infcription runs thus: 
Tis. Cazsare Ave. Jovi op- 
TVM. MAXVM. M. NAVTAE Pa- 
RISIACI POSVERVNT. From the 
difpofition of fome of the letters, 
which, for want of room at the 
end of the line, are put juft un- 
der it, inftead of beginning the 
hext, our author fuppofes the 
Gauls to have had the antient 
way, which is afcribed alfo to 
the Greeks, of writing Byceson- 
dcy, that is, as the oxen plowed, 
backwards and forwards (9). He 
endeavours to confirm his notion 
by fome antient coins, whofe le- 
gend runs, in fome, from the 
right to the left; and, in others, 
from the left to the right. We 
do not, however, mention it 
here, as if we were {atisfied, that 
he has fully proved it from ei- 
ther, but only to excite our-cu- 
rious antiquaries to a more exatt 
inquiry into it from fuch old 
coins and monuments, as may 
fall in their way. 

Our author further pretends, 


that the Ce/tes, or antient Gau/s;, 


(6) Sueton in Calig. c. 20. Fuven. fat. 1. i. 
(7) Hieron. adv. Vigilant. & epiff. ad Ruftic- 
(3) Pelloutier. biffe des Celt, l, ii, €. 10. aa fine 


(9) Paxjan, Z. v. Vide Relig. des Gaul, iis €. 14 


Vor. XVIII. 


$f brought 
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curious conjectures, which a modern author has drawn from — 
it, which wouldbe too long for us to dwell upon. © 

THE whole country feems to have been divided into three 
eftates; to wit, r. the druids, with their underlings, the 
bards, Sc, 2. the nobles; and, 3. the mercantile part, which — 
was, byfar, the greateft. The two. former had their revenue 
partly from the latter, and partly from their own lands, and 
the fpoils of war ; and were fo opulent, that riches feemed to 
flow upon them on all fides ; fo that their chief bufinefs, efpe- 
cially in time of peace, was to encourage arts and {ciences, as | 
the beft means to preferve, if not to increafe, their opulence. 
What feems moft furprifing, if what an antient author tells us 
may be depended upon, is, that fome of the Gauli/ nations 
interdiéted the ufe of gold and filver, which was to be all de- 
dicated to Mars, and fo become facred and inviolable 3 and 
allowed of no coin, but that which was made of copper and 
brafs *. His words are to this effet: The Cordiffi (he means 
the Scordifct) fpoken of in a former volume ', confecrate all 
their gold, and fuffer none to be ufed in their country: but 
they would dobetter to profcribe their facrileges, inftead of that 
metal. For it is not to their credit to forbid. the ufe of it, 
whilft they commit fo many unjuft robberies to procure iron 
and copper. For, whenever they chance to want any of thefe, 
they make no difficulty to take up arms, and never lay them 
down till they have procured a fufficient quantity of them. 
This paflage will farther ferve to convince the reader, that the: 
war which the Gau/s waged againft the temples of other na- 
tions, was not owing to their grecdinefs after thofe treafures 


that were ftored up in them, but from the averfion they had, 
a 


* AruENnzus, 1. vi. c.g. 


brought the Greeé letters’ with 
them from Phenice(1), contrary 
to the general confent of antient 
authors, who affirm, that they 
borrewed them from the Greeés. 
As his arguments for it feem 
very far from conclufive to us, 
we have followed the current 
Opinion, until fomething more 
evident ftrikes out from thofe 
hints he has given us; which is 
far from being impoffible, con- 
fidering the difficulty there is to 


1 See vol. xii, p. 451, & feq. 


imagine how it was poffible for 
the druids to retain in their 
heads fuch a vaft variety of the 
moft copious and important fub- 
jects, by dint of memory, and 
without having fome kind of 
books, or writings, to refreth it, 
or to have recourfe to, when 
that failed; and how eafily might 
they conceal fuch an help, if any 
fuch they had, as they did fo 
many other things, from the reft 
of the world? 


(1) Bids heise. 4, 


ae 


Gee f 


©. XXV. The Hiftory of the Gauls: 
in common with the Perfees, {poken of in a former volume ™, 
againit all fuch buildings, they being looked upon by both as 
derogatory to the Supreme Being, who cannot be confined 
within walls, but fills, with his prefence, both heaven and 
earth. But it is too likely, that this contempt of thefe two 
fuperior metals vanifhed away, upon their becoming more 
acquainted with other nations, efpecially upon their becoming 
fubject to that of the Romans; who, as we obferved before, 
made no {cruple to rifle thofe treafures "; which, before that 
time, lay expofed to the wide world untouched, and, perhaps, 
tocorrupt them into flavery withit, as Herodian reports them, 
and efpecially Severus, to have done by the German nation. | 
THE Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, made Huzting; 

hunting a confiderable diverfion ; and, indeed, confidering and other 
the vaft forefts which the country abounded with, aud which @*érc/es 
bred vaft multitudes of wild beafts, fuch as bears; wolves, 

- wild boars, foxes, &c (B). if they had not made it their 
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m See vol. v. p. 149. 


 (B) Czfar (2), Pliny, and o- 
ther authors (3), mention feveral 
other wild beafts which ufed to 
be hunted by the Gau/s, of 
which we know nothing now 
but the names; and fome of 
them, by the defcription there 


iven us, feem to have been of. 
> 


a very ftrange kind, if there 
ever were any fuch in being: 
fuch are the alces, the bonafjus, 
the wild afs, @c. The alces, ac- 
cording to Cz/ar, had no joints 
in his legs, and was forced to 
fleep leaning againft a tree. The 
fame animal is mentioned by 

- Pliny and Solinus, without that 
particularity: The bonaffus, ac- 
cording to fome authors (4), had 
an horie’s face, and the reft re- 
fembled a bull, its horns bend- 
ing fo far back, that there was 
no riding upon it. 


(2) Comm. 1. vi. « 
- Biff. animal. 1, ix. c. 46. 
& Strab, 1. iv. 
Dizcon. bift, Longebard. 


(3) nN. HL viii. Paufan. in Beeot. 
Plin. nbt Juprar 
(6) Lu Vis 6 28.- 


bufinefg 


A SuETON, in Cefar: 


Much the fame wonders they 
telate of fome of their birds, one 
fort of which caft fuch a bright 
light from their feathers (5), that 
travelers made ufe of them to fee 
their way in the darkeft nights : 
bat enough of thefe fictitious 
animals. 

The real ones, not mentioned 
above, were, the wild bull, calb- 
ed urus, and which, Ce/ar {ays 
(6), was a little lefs than the 
elephant, tho’ it was not much 
bigger than a common bull; the 
elk, which was generally caught 
in traps, and, being tamed, could 
be taught to draw a chariot, or 
fledge (7); the wild goat, of 
which there were theh great 
quantities, and divers kinds; be- 
fides badgers, otters, and other 
fuch, not worth mentioning, 


(4) Arifor. 
(5) Solin, poryhiff. t. 32. Vide 
(7) Martial, epigr, 1.3. Paul, 
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The Hiftory of the Gauls. B.IV. 
bufinefs to hunt and deftroy them, they muft, in time, have 
been over-run with them, But, befides thefe, they hunted 
the elk, the deer, hare, and other harmlefs animals : they 
made, likewife, fowling a diverfion, and were, it feems, fo 
dextrous at if, that they killed them flying, with -a dart ° 
thrown by hand ; though they are likewife faid to have ufe the 
fling, and the bow and arrow, and had a way of poifoning 
thofe darts and arrows which they ufed in hunting, with the 
Juice of a plant which they called, in their language, lineum, 
or limeum ®, which fome have taken for ellebore 4, fome the 
nightfhade, Strabo fays, it was a kind of-wild fig-tree, 
whofe fruit, he had fomewhere read, refembled the Corinthian 
chapiter. The wound failed not, it feems, to kill the crea- 
ture, and make its flefh more fweet and tender ;_ but they 
took care to cut off that piece, and throw it away. The pro- 
fefled huntfmen helda feaft every year to Diana, and, among 
other offerings, each of them prefented her with a purfe, in’ 
which was a certain fum for every beaft they had taken during 
that year; fuch as a farthing for every hare, a drachm for 
every fox, and fo proportionally for the reft. Their devo- 
tions being ended, they adjourned to a fumptuous entertain- 
ment, and concluded the day with it *. 

OTHER exercifes, of the manly kind, they were, likewife, 
very fond of. We have often obferved, what excellent hor{e- 
men and charioteers they are faid to have been, above all other | 
nations in Europe, which {kill could not be attained but by 
dint of practice. Accordingly, we find, they had their hippo- 
dromes, horfe and chariot-races, tilts and tournaments; at all 
which the bards affifted, and, with their poems, fongs, and~ 
mufical inftruments, in which they celebrated the praifes of 


° Srraso, 1. iv. P Aut. GELv. not. Attic. 1. xvii. c. IS. 
Prin. ubi fupra, 1. xxv. c. 5. Geogr. 1. iv. 2 Arrtan. de 
venat. r Epuor. ap. Strab. Liv. Damascen. ap. Stob. 
ferm, Xxxvii. 


For all thefe kind of crea- 
tures they had a breed of proper 
hounds, which they trained up 
to the fport, and generally 
hunted on horfeback, unlefs it 
be fome of thofe creatures,which 
chiefly lived among the rocks, 
and which they were forced to 
hunt on foot (8). So fond were 


(89) Arrian. de venat. & al, 


they of their hounds, that the 

antient Burgundian laws obliged 

a man, publicly conviéted of 
ftealing of one of them, to pay ° 
five fhillings, one half to the 

owner, and the other to the 

public treafury ; and, if infolv- 

ent, he was obliged to kifs the 

dog’s pofteriors (g). 


(9) Vide Pelloutier, ubi fupray li, c. 12, 


thofe 


rag : . 
eC. XXV. The Hiftory af the Gauls. 
thofe who had formerly won the prize, infpired the new can- 
_ didates with a noble ardor to fignalize themfelves upon all fuch 
occafions. And happy were they looked upon, who could 
obtain a place in thofe records offame. All their exercifes in 
_ general tended to render them lighter, ftronger, hardier, and 
long-winded ; and we are told, that the youth were obliged 
to keep their belly within the compafs of a girdle of a certain 
fize, either by fafting, running, riding, fwimming, or any 
other laborious diverfion ; for if they grew fat enough to ex- 
ceed the bounds of it, it was not only a difgrace to them, but 
they were, likewife, fined for its, Swimming was alfo an 
excellent expedient, not only to harden their bodies, but to 
fit them for paffing the wideft and rapideft rivers; in which 
they were fo very expert and famed, that they could crofs 
the Rbine, Danube, and* Rhone, without breaking their 
ranks *, 
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Tuese may be looked upon as fome of the iaudable and Feafings, 
beneficial diverfions ; but they had a moft predominant one, frequent 
-which can fearcely be ranked in that clafs, and yet feemed ge- @74 fum- 
nerally to accompany all the other public ones, or, rather, Pémoxs. 


the others ferved only to introduce this ; we mean their feaft- 
ings, in which they were generally very profufe, though very 
negligent in the order and decorum of them *. All their pub- 
lic affemblies and exercifes, all their feafts, birthdays, wed- 
dings, burials, and anniverfaries of them, were always ac- 
companied with fuch fumptuous banquets, in which they in- 
termixed with their good chear both vocal and inftrumental 
mufic. The nobles, efpecially, were moft fond of them, be- 
-caufe their greatnefs and intereft confifting chiefly in the num- 
ber of their clients, ‘vaffals, and folduri, there was not a more 
effe@tual way, either to fecure the old, or procure new ones, 
but fuch kind of entertainments : for the Gauwis, as well as the 
‘Germans, and other northern nations, were fuch exceffive 
lovers of good eating and drinking, that nothing won their 
hearts more than thefe kind of feafts: and to what height 
thefe were carried, may be feen by fome few inftances we 
fhall give in the note (C).. To thefe feafts, thofe who a 
la ; mo 


® C#sar, ubi fupra. Meta de fit. orb. 1. iii, Amm. Marcer. 
1ixxvy & al. , * Tacrr. Germ. c. 14, & feq. u Vide 
Xenopu. exped. Cyr. 1. vii. Aruen. ubifupra. Pur. fympof, 
vii. c.g. Varro, & al. 


_ {C) We read of the famed afterwards defeated by Fabius 
Luernius king of the Auvernians, Maximus, that he made an in- 
and father of Bituitus, who was clofure of twelve furlongs {quare, 
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moft famed for valour and wifdom were always reckoned 
the chief guefts, becaufe their example bore the ereateft 
{way in all fuch ele€&tions. ‘The reader may not be difpleafed, 
perhaps, to fee afhort defcription of thefe feafts of the antient 

rauls, out of Pofidonius, who had himfelf been in that coun- 
try: we fhall giveit in the note (D). It was likewife cuftom= 
ary to drink hard at thefe kinds of feafts ; yet it feems, ac- 


in which he entertained all com- 
ers, during feveral days, with all 
manner of exquifite meats and 
liquors (1); and of one Ariam- 
nes, who caufed lodges to be 
erected upon the high roads, 
each of which could entertain 
four hundred perfons, and treat- 
ed them in the fame fumptuous 
manner a whole year(2). Nei- 
ther fuffered they any ftrangers, 
who happened to be at the place 
at the times of thefe feafts, or 
were traveling that way, to pafs 
by without being invited, or 
even compelled to come, and 
take fhare'of them; and, if their 
time could not permit them to 
ftay, they obliged them to drink 
a glafs or two (3). 

' The fame Luernius, we are 


told, having given one fuch feaft, 


and invited a famed bard to come 
and fing his praifes, as it was 
ufual for them to do; the bard, 
coming juit at the latter end of it, 
was fo deeply affected at the dif- 
appointment, that he tried, in 


vain, to fing out his defigned ~ 


panegyric: he was, at length, 
conftrained to change it into 
deep lamentations, for being for- 
ced to take up with the reliques 
of fo furmptuous 2. banquet (4). 
(D) According to’ him, their 
tables were very low; they eat 
but little bread, which was baked 
Hat and hard, and eafy to break 


(1) Tacit. ub fap. c. 


ibid. 


27. 


o 


5 
w 


t fap. (2) Pofidon, ap. Athen, 1. iv. c. 12. 
(4) ddem roid, Appian. in Celt, 


into pieces; but devoured a great 
deal of flefh, boiled, roafted, and 
broiled ; which they did in avery 
flovenly manner, holding the 
piece in their hands, and tearing 
it with their teeth. What they 
could not part by this way, they 
cut off with a little knife, which 
they carried in their girdle. When 
the company was numerous, the 
coryphee, or chief of the feaft, 
who was either one of the rich-. 
eft, or nobleft, or braveft, fat in. 
the middle,with the matter of the: 
houfe on his fide: the reft took. 
their places next, each according: 
to ‘his rank, having their fer- 
vants behind them, holding their. 
fhields. The guards had their 
table over-againit them ; and, af- 
ter their mafters had done, the 
fervants were, likewife, regaled. 
He ‘adds, that no one was al- 
lowed to eat of adifh, till the 
coryphee had tafted of it (5). 
Diodorus Siculus fays, that the 
Gauls ufed to eat fitting upon the 
ground, which was covered with 
ins of wolves and dogs; anc 
the difhes were brought by the 
children of the family, or by 
other boys and girls. He adds 
that near every table there wa 
a ftove, or fire-place, which a 
bounded with fpits, pots, pans 
and other fuch kitchen-furnitar 


(6). 


(3) Ide 


( (6) Lv. 


(sp Abben, 2. iv, es Tas 


cordin. 


1 
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cording tothe fame author, that the coryphee, or head-gueft, 

always began firft, and put the cup, or rather pitcher, about 

to his next neighbour, till it had gone round : for, it feems, 

they all drank out of the fame veflel, and no man could drink 

till it came to his turn, nor refufe when it did. And hence, 

-inall probability, the cuftom of drinking to one another, 

which was, it feems, common to the Perfians, Greeks, and 
Romans“, as wellas the Scythians, Gauls, and northern people, 

The misfortune was, that at thefe feafts they ufed to begin to 

talk of affairs as foon as the cups went round ; and as they 
generally fat at them till the next morning, they fo heated 
themfelves with liquor and wrangling, that they feldom ended /ometimes 
without duels, the Gauls, fays our author, fetting fo little va- with 
jue upon their lives. If the feaft proved a peaceable one, ig etre, 
was generally accompanied not only with mufic and fongs, as eae 
we obferved above, but with dances likewife, in which the “8 ~* 
dancers were armed cap-a-pé, and beat the meafure with their 

fwords upon their fhields. On certain feftivals, likewife, 444/7#e- 
fuch as that of A&@ithras, they ufed to drefs themfelves in the rades. 
{kins of fuch beafts as were dedicated to him, and accompany 

the proceffions that were made on that day: others dreffed 
themfelves in mafquerade-habits, fome of them very indecent, 

and played feveral antic and immodeft tricks ; and this cuftom 

was retained fo long among them, even fince their converfion 

to Chriftianity, that fome of their councils and bifhops not only 
cenfured and condemned them, but appointed fafts, and pro- 

per prayers, to be ufed on thofe days*, to divert them from 

that heathenifh cuftom. 

Tuer chief liquors were, beer and wine, the former the Strong l- 
~ moft common of the two; for they did not begin to cultivate quors. 
the latter till very late. Strabo obferves, of the Lu/itanians, 

‘that one fuch feaft as thofe we have fpoken of, ufed to exhauft 

all the vintage of that year ¥ ; but, by degrees, they came to 

like it better, and left the beer to the Germans, and northern 

nations, and made wine their chief liquor. Their martial Contempt 
temper infpired them originally with fuch, contempt for agri- of age 
culture, that they committed the care of it, at firft, to their PURE, SEE 
wives, old men, and flaves. The Germans and they are juftly 

blamed for it by the Romans, and a great piece of pride and 

folly it was in them, to choofe to purchafe the conveniencies of 


w Diop. Sie, liv. - Vide & Porys. I. ii, %, Relig. des 
Gaul. 1. ii. c. 34, & feq. ¥ Lib. iii. 
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life at the expence of blood and wounds, 


fweat of their brow # (E). 


B. AVA 
rather than by the 


We fthall conclude this feGion with a fhort review of the © 


other vices and virtues which are recorded as 


the antient Gays. 


being peculiar to 


As for their vices, they are reducible to 


thefe three, which are attributed to them by the generality of 
antient writers; to wit, drunkennefs, lazinefs, and fierce- .. 


ne{s ; all which we fhall have the lefs 


becaufe we fhall occafionally 
in the courfe of their hiftory, 


occafion to dwell upon, 


give fo many pregnant inftances 
As for drunkennefs, we cannot 


fee why that vice fhould be reckoned more peculiar to them, 


than to their neighbours the Germans, 
them init, Befides thefe, Plato has given us a lift of other, 
" people who were equally guilty of it 
Carthaginians, Thracians, 
and we n¢ed not direct our readers 


Perfians, 


who vaftly exceeded 


3 to wit, the Lydians, 
Scythians, and Spaniards? ; 
where to look for fome 


others, who may juftly come under the fame cenfure (F). 


* German. c. 14. & 7 Me 
Ix. Crem. Avex, ped. 1. ii. 


(E) The fame may, indeed, 
be faid of all handicraft trades, 
which they looked upon as vaflly 
below the care of a warlike na- 
tion; but one may fay, in gene- 
ral, that when the Romans came 
to pour their conquering ar- 
mies upon them, they forced 
them, by degrees, to procure 
thofe things by their labour, 
which they were formerly wont 
to get, either by the fword, or 
by commerce : neceflity foon 
made them feel the fweet of en. 
couraging agriculture, and all 
other kinds of trades; and by 
degrees, likewife, of the liberal 
arts and f{eiences ;’ in both which 
branches they became, in time, 
as expert and famed as any other 
nation. So that one may fafely 
look upon their conqueit by the 
Romans to have been the mother 
of all thefe, 


(7) Lif. 2. ¥. 


Plut, in Cami, 


How- 


2De leg. l. i, Vide & Aruen, 


_{F) The truth is, the Gaui 
were more envied for their bra- 
very, both by Greeks and Romans, 
and were, therefore, made oft- 
ener the fubjeét of their reflec- 
tions. Accordingly Livy and 
Plutarch (7) pretend to have it 
from antient authors, that thofe 
Gauls who lived near the Abs, 
having once tafted the Italian 
wine, became fo enamoured with 
it, that they immediately refoly- 
ed to go and conquer that coun: 
try. And Diodorus Siculus tells 
us, that they were fo fond of 
that liquor, that they would 
give a man, that is, one of their 
flaves, for a gallon of wine (8); 
which made the merchants very 
ready to furnith fuch cuftomers 
with that beloved commodity, 
both from Greece and ftaly. It 
is likewife pretended, that they 
were more than ordinarily greedy 


(8) Lid vy, 
, of 


I 
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However, though this abufe has been fomewhat exaggerated, 
yet we own, that there muft have been fome foundation for 
it, fince Charles the Great. was forced to make fome fevere laws 
againft it ; one of which obliged the judges on the bench, 
and the pleaders, to continue fafting ; others, which forbad 
the forcing of any one to drink more than he cared for ; 
others, which forbad the foldiers, whilft in the field, to in- 
vite any man whatever to drink, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, and being condemned to drink water till they had been 
fufficiently punithed for their fault, This vice, it feems, 
was fo univerfal, that even the A4fans, a kind of monkith 
tribe among the Svythians, who were obliged to abftain from 
all fefh, wine, and ftrong liquors, and the * Scythians and Thra- 
cians, who were deftitute of them, had yet a way amongft 
them of intoxicating themfelves by the fmoke of fome odori- 
ferous weeds, fomething, perhaps, of the nature of our to- 
bacco, which made them exceeding chearful and merry, tho’ 


b Vide addit. Carol. Mag. ad leg. Salic. an. 803. & PELLov- 


Tier. ubi fupra, 1. 1. c. ult. 
Piur. de fluv. 


of it, on’ account that it made 
them fight more courageoutly, 
or rather furioufly, and more 
apt to defpife all manner of dan- 
‘gers and fatigues; and yet, in 
fact, nothing is plainer, than 
that, if thofe authors have not 
exaggerated their accounts, the 
~ Gauls could not encounter a 
worfe enemy than wine proved 
to them, upon all occafions, 
fince, according to them, it fel- 
dom failed throwing whole ar- 
mies of them into diforder and 
confufion; and, which is full 
worfe, by baiting them with 
fome large quantities of that li- 
quor, it either fo overcame them, 
that they fell down dead-drunk, 
and expofed, as it were, naked 
and defencelefs, to their enemies, 
by which means they have been 


Max.. Pye. I. xi. 


© Heropot. 1.i, Meva, Ll. it. 
SOLIN. C. 15. 


all cut in pieces ; or, as it often 
happened, it-fet them a fighting 
one againft another, fo that they 
became an eafier prey to them 
(9). One-would, therefore, be 
apt to think, that, after they 
had fo oft and feverely fmarted 
for their greedinefs after that 
deftructive liquor, their kings 
and generals would have made 
fome wholfome prohibitions a- 
gainft fo dangerous a cuftom : 
and what may incline us to be- 
lieve they did fo, is, that though 
the Greek and Roman authors 
charge the Gaulifh people, in 
the lump, with this vice, yet the 
inftances they give are but few, 
and happened fometimes to one 
nation, fometimes to another of 
them. 


(9) Vide Fujftin. ex Trog. I. xxiv. 6. 7, G seq Appian, Celt, Plutarch. Liv, 


abi fupra, @& al, 


without 
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-without being attended with the ill-effe€ts which are common- 
ly caufed by excefs of wine, &c 4. ; 

Tue lazinefs, imputed likewife to them, appears, by what 
we have faid a little higher, to have been rather owing to 
their pride, than to any diflike they had to labour, under an: 
honourable title: for it is plain, that in their exercifes, as 
well as their wars, they accuftomed themfelves to hardfhips 
and fatigues of any kind ; fo that if they negle@ted agriculture, | 
and handicraft-trades, it was rather becaufe they looked upon 
them as a kind of flavery unbecoming their martial genius. — 

_ And it was upon this account that they fo readily rufhed upon 
any defperate death, to avoid being taken prifoners, efpecially 
by the Romans, who, they knew, were wont to make flaves 
of them, and condemn them to the hardeft and meaneft em- 
ployments (G). ; 

As to their laft vice, to wit, their ferocity and cruelty,_ 
there will be the lefs occafion to wonder at it, if we confider, 


634. 


Idlene/s. 


Ferocity, 


that they were brought up with a peculiar contempt of death: 
for how can it be expected they fhould be tender of other 


peoples lives, that were fo carelefs, 


and even lavith of their 


own? And if flavery appeared fo terrible to them, that they 
preferred any death to it, might they not deem it a mercy in 
them, to maffacre their prifoners of war, or facrifice them to 
their gods, rather than to make flaves of them ? But we ob- 
ferved before, that this exceffive love of liberty had made them 


look long ago upon other nations, 


not only witha jealous eye, 


efpecially upon the Romans, 


but with an invincible hatred, as 


they obferved them fo diligent and fuccefsful in enflaving all 


they could. 


¢ Posipon. ap. Strab. 1, vii. 
PeLuourier. ubi fupra. 


(G) It is true, indeed, that, 
after their conquett, they have 
taken ‘up with a laborious life, 
cultivated their lands, vineyards, 
and ufeful trades: yet the fame 
{pirit reigns ftill among their 
gentry and nobility, both in 
Gaul and Germany ; where they 
retain {till a contempt for all the 
laborious and mercantile part, 
and choofe rather to live in a 
fhameful floth, and even pover- 
ty, than fupport themfelves and 


And this might not add a little to their. native 


Vide & Casavuzon. in loc. & 


families, by any other way than 
that of arms, They are even 
known to carry this punttilio 
of honour fo far, as to look 
upon it as difhonourable, to the 
laft degree, for a nobleman, in 
how low circumftances foever, 
to marry the daughter of a me- 
chanic, or even merchant, tho’ 
her fortune were ever {o large, 
and capable of enriching him, 
and his family, 


fierce= 
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fiercenefs, and to that cruelty with which they thought they : 
ought to treat fuch open invaders of public liberty, as well as 
thofe who bafely affifted them init. This will appear ftill 
more probable, if we come now to examine fome of thofe fo- 
cial virtues for which they were famed, even by the confef- ' 
_fion of their enemies, fuch as their hofpitality, frugality, 
juftice, and fidelity. . ae 
Ir will, doubtlefs, be thought ftrange, that a nation, fo Their vire | 
cruel to their enemies, and fo touchy and fierce among them- *¢5, and 
- felves as to have recourfe to fingle combat upon every trifling hofpita- 
affront, fhould yet be fo famed for their hofpitality and huma- ity 5 
nity, not only to ftrangers, but to fuch as refuged themfelves | 
among them ; and yet they are highly cried up for this ad-— 
mirable virtue, both by Greek and Roman authors. Tt was, 
it feems, a conftant cuftom among them, to invite their 
ftrangers to all their feafts, and, after it was over, to inquire 
who they were, and wherein they might be ferved*®. This 
was practifed, according to the fame author, by the very Cel- 
tiberians, who were looked upon as feme of the crueleft 
among the Gauls, infomuch that they came in crouds to in- and fum- 
vite a traveler to their houfes ; and happy was he thought praouseway 
- whom he chofe for his hoft: if he pitched upon one whofe of enter- 
circumftances would not permit him to afford him a very long taining 
entertainment (for they generally treated them very fumptu- rangers. 
oufly), he always took care to turn him over to another that 
could do it, If any Gaul was convicted of having refufed this 
courtefy to a ftranger, he was, not only looked upon with ab- 
horrence by all his acquaintance, but fined by the magiftrate: 
witnefs that Jaw which was enacted among the Burgundians, Laws a- 
which laid a fine of three crowns on all fuch inhofpitable de- gain/t the 
linquents ; and one of double that fum to any Burgundian that ixho/pitas 
- Thould dire&t a ftranger to the houfe of a Roman. In fome le, 
other places they added a corporal punifhment to the Hes 
and Tacitus does that juftice even to the German nation, as to 
ive feveral inftances of their tender regard to ftrangers * : 
and Czar adds, that they efteemed all fuch perfons as facred 
and inviolable, and to whom every houfe was to be opened, 
and every table free 5. They even conducted them from one 
territory to another, and punifhed thofe upon the fpot, from 
whom they had received any damage or ill treatment * ee 
E 


e Diop. Sic. 1. v. f German. c. 21. & Comment. 1. vi. 
h Aristot. de mir.aud. N. Damasc. ap. Stob. ferm.clxv. 


(H) They even punifhed the verely than that of one of their 
murder of a ftranger more fe-- own nation; to wit, the former. 


by 


1 
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Fidelity We have no lefs pregnant proofs of their juftice and fide-_ 


and jufiice. lit 


fuch of the Roman emperors 


their alliance and friendthip, 
them as auxiliaries, 
for their life-guards, 


Were, Claudius, and others ; 


y : witnefs the confidence which the emperors, 
and commonwealths, placed in them, 


princes, , 
not only in courting 


and in hiring great. numbers of 
but likewife in the former choofing them, 
And if they could be thus faithful to 
as Auguftus, Tiberius, Caligula,’ 
we need not doubt of their be- 


ing fo to other nations, to whofe fervice they had not fuch a 


natural reluétance : 


though it muft be owned, that the Ger- 


mans gained, in time, a greater degree of confidence in thofe 


monarchs than the Gauls had done; and, 


perhaps, on this 


very account, that they did not fhew fuch a natural averfion to 


the Roman yoke as the Gauls 
that offered to fhake it of. 
gufius, we find the Gauls 


did, who took all opportunities 
But before even the time of 4y- 
and Spaniards in great credit and 


truft with Juba king of Mauritania i, with Herod king of 


* Czsar, comm, | ii. c. 40. 


by death, and the latter by ba- 
nifhment. As for thofe who took 
refuge amongft the Gauls (and a 


' more fafe and ftedfaft fanétuary 


they could not meet with in any 
other nation), they were fure to 
be protected and maintained, 
according to their rank. Hence 
that great number of diftreffed 
Kings, princes, and others, who 
fled thither preferably to any 
other country, for refuge and 
defence ; of which we have al- 
ready had occafion to {peak in 
fome former feGtions of this. hi- 
ftory; and with what faithful- 
ne{s they were protected by them, 
may, out of many more inftan- 
ces, be inferred from that which 
we fhall give our readers, to 
avoid dwelling too long upon fo 
known a fubjec. 

Torifin king of the Gepide had 
a “noble refugee at his court, 
named J/di/eus, who had a law- 
ful right to the crown of Lam- 
bardy, but had been excluded 


(1) Procop.bif. Goth. 2. iii. GE. 
wo. 6.32, ~Pelloutier. 1. ii, o, 16. 


\ 
Live t. 27. 


from it, after the death of king 
Vaces, by Aduin, who feized upon 
upon it. © This laft caufed Lldif- 
gus to be demanded of the Ge- 
pide, and procured his demand 


to be backed by the emperor 
Juftinian’s embafladors. T; orifin, 


who had juft concluded a peace 
with the Romans and Lombards, 
called a council of all his no. 
bles, and acquainted them with 
Aduin’s requeft, and the danger 
he was in, if he refufed, Upon 
this, that truly auguft affembly 
unanimoufly agreed, that it were 
better that their whole nation, 
men,women,and children, fhould 
perifh, than to give way to fuch 
a facrilegious demand (1). 

Even among the ruder Siaqp- 
ntans, Who lived on the other 
fide the Elbe, it was permitted 
to fet any man’s houfe on fire, 
who refufed fan@uary toa ftran- 


Ser; and, in fuch cafes, every 


one {trove to punifh the viola- 
tion of hofpitality (2). 


(2) Helmald, chrom. Sla- 
Judea, 


a. 


Fudea*, with Cleopatra 1) and 
an account of which has been 
this work (1). 
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with moft princes far and near: 
given in every proper place of 
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OF their frugality we have likewife given feveral inftances, Frag 


fuch as their contempt of gold 


and filver, of trades and manu- 


factures, and the like; the antient plainnef$ of their diet, 


drefs, houfes, €¥c. 


. 


breeches, light and neat ; they wore their hair long, had a 
collar about their neck, and bracelets about their wrifts, and 
above the elbow. Thofe who were raifed to dignities, wore 
them of gold, the reft of brafs. The druids were always 


little of their marriages, 


»cloathed in white when they officiated, and the freemen, on 
all public occafions, appeared with their arms ™, 
except that they do not feem to have ges. 


allowed polygamy, and that they had power of life and death 
over their wives : at leaft this plainly appears from a paflage 
of Pomponius Mela, who, being a Spaniard, mut underftand 
the Gaul/h laws and cuftoms better than any Greek or Roman 


author that has written of them. 


We fhall give the fubfance 


of it in the note; firfl, becaufe it contains fome curious 


particulars about the Gaulif 


funerals, with which we {hall 


clofe. this feétion; and, fecondly, becaufe the author does 


k Josepu. bell. Jud. 1. i. 


Gl 2s 


1 Tdem ibid. c, 5 


m Srrapo, liv. Puiny, 1]. xvi. c. 24. De diis Germ. & al. 


.. (1) They have, indeed, been 
branded with the reverfe vice, 
by feveral Greek and Roman hi- 
ftorians (3); and it muft be own- 
ed, that they have fometimes re- 
ceded from. their fidelity, not- 
withitanding their valuing them- 
felves fo much, upon it, above all 
other nations ; and we have for- 
-merly. given feveral inftances of 
it, though, for want of knowing 
what motives induced them to it, 
we have been obliged to con- 
demn them for actions, which, 
if thofe authors had rightly in- 
formed us of the true {prings of, 
might have paffed uncenfured. 
‘Neither Greeks, Carthaginians, 
nor Romans, were famed for their 


(3) Cafar, ubi fupra, 1. iv. c 11. 
Paterc. & al. 
Min, Dia Caf. & al, : 

2 _— * 3 


ftri& adherence to their treaties, 
any more than {erupulous about 


the means of obtaining them: | 


and Cz/ar, for inftance, has laid 
the blame on the Gauli/ perfidy, 


which Cato has bravely retorted_. 


upon him (4). And who knows 
what provocations they may have 
had, whenever they have depart- 
ed from their ufual fidelity and 
juftice? But, not to dwell too 
long upon uncertainties, we may 
affirm, that, in the main, they 
long enjoyed that noble charae- 
ter, however their conquetts af. 
terwards, and fince them their 
unmeafurable ambition, have 
hurried them into the quite op- 
polite extreme. 


Pelyb, 1. ti. Livy, 1, xxv. ¢. 33. Vide 
(4) Vide Suetony in Jul, Caf. c.24. Plut, in cod. Cato 
therein 


é 


abitye 


Their cloathing was a kind of veft and Drefs. 


We know Marria- 
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therein clear that nation from having entertained the Pythago- 
rean doétrine of the tranfmigration of fouls, which other 
writers have abfurdly charged them with, and which we pro- 


mifed, im a former fection, to difprove (K). 


That they 


burned the dead bodies, appears from thofe urns which con=- 
tained their bones, and afhes, with fome other trinkets which 
they mingled with them, of more orlefs value, according, as 
may be fuppofed, to the condition of the deceafed ; but that 
they likewife buried without burning, may be alfo gathered 
from thofe intire bodies which have been found in many places 
in Gaul, Germany, and efpecially in the mounds of Salj/bury 
plain, of which we fhall give a fuller account in a fubfequent 
chapter: for as the Gauls received their religious laws and 
cuftoms from the Briti/h druids, we make no'doubt they exact- | 
ly agreed in them in both countries. 


(K) “« Among other tenets, 
which the druids hold, fays 
that author (5), there is one, 
which they endeavour to in- 
culcate into every Gaz/, in or- 
der to infpire themwith greater 
bravery ; namely, that of the 
immortality of the foul, and 
a future life. Accordingly, 
fays he, when they burn the 
bodies of their dead, and bury 
their afhes, they bury, like- 
wife, with them, their books 
of accounts, and the notes of 
hand of the moneys they had 
lent whilft alive, that they 
may be of fervice to them in 


the other world. Sometimes, ~ 


likewife, their near relations 
and friends have flung them- 
felves into the funeral pile, to 
go and live with them there. 
Has this doctrine of a future 
life any thing in common with 
the Pythagorean ttan{migra- 
tion? Could thefe account- 
books, receipts, and notes, be 
of any fervice to fouls which 
pafs mto other bodies, either 
of men, or brutes? Can thofe, 
who affirm it, imagine that 


ce 


fouls, thus tranfmigrated, into 
whatever body it.be, could be 
ftill the fame perfons, whom 
thofe accounts concerned? And 
would thofe friends have been 
fuch fools, as to choofe to die 
with them, for the fake of liv- 
ing with them hereafter, had 
they had the leaft notion of 
fuch a tran{migration? How 
could they ever expect that 
happinefs, if they really be- 
lieved, thaty upor thei going 
out of this world, their fouls 
were to enter into frefh bo- 
dies, of either men, women; 
brutes, or vegetables, the one,: 
perhaps, in one’corner of the 
world, and the’ other in an- 
other? What likelihood is 
there, that the Gauls, fo jea- 
lous of their liberty a3 they» 
were, would, by thus rufhing | 
into immediate death, run thé 
rifk of pafing into the badies; 
Iwill not fay either of plants, ~ 
or beafts, but even into thofé 
of flaves, or of women, over 
whom they had the power of 
life and death ?” 


(5) De fit. orb. 1. iii. 


SE°C T, 


ay 
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FeSO Ree te 


Lhe Hiftory of the antient Gauls, from the Roman In. 
vafion, and their Conqueft by Julius Cefar, to the 
Lrruption of the Franks, 


WE fhall have the lef; room to inlarge upon this fubject, 
firft, becaufe we have little or no account-of this nation 

before they were vifited by the Romans, but what we have 
given an account of in fome part or other of this chapter ; 
and, fecondly, becaufe what happened to them from that time 
‘to the irruption of the Franks, has been fully fpoken of in the 
Roman hiftory. However, that we may not leave this part 
too imperfeét and fhort, for the fake of avoiding repetitions, 
and that we may fave our readers the trouble of collecting the 
particulars of it out of our former volumes, by having re- 
courfe to every index, we thall give them here a fummary of Afummary 
them in one view, and. in as fuccin€&t a method 2s we can, of the 
with. proper references to the refpeétive places where Gaulith 
thofe facts have been more fully difcuffed, and add to it an 4é/ory, 
account of fuch other tranfactions as have not yet, or have 
been but flightly touched upon. All which we fhall endea- 
vour to couch, as well as it can be done, in a chronological 
order, and as near as we can to its epocha, according to fuch 
of our chronologers as may be beft depended upon. We fhall 
only add here, that the Gaujs, being a ftrong and hardy 
people, and multiplying fo faft, that their country could not 
contain them, was one.conftant caufe of their excurfions into Their fren 
other countries far and near, and in fuch vaft multitudes, that guent jend- 
they {pread terror where-ever they came. It often happened, éug of co- 
likewife, that thefe colonies, thus fettled ina foreign country, lonies a- 
were fo molefted by their neighbours, that, to prevent their 47#24- 
~ being difpoflefled, they fent into their native country for frefh 
affiftance, and eafily obtained it, the Gauls being always ready 
to pour out their numerous fwarms, upon all fuch occafions, 
to prevent any of their old colonies being driven back to , 
them. Hence their vaft multitudes, their known valour, na- 
tural fiercenefs, and cruelty to thofe who fell into their hands, 
joined to an unavoidable neceflity, upon all fuch expeditions, 
either to conquer or ftarve, added not a little to the dread of 
their name. We fhall pafs by thofe which they antiently 
made out of Europe into feveral parts of Ajia, where they E 
fettled themfelves in feveral fine countries, and under different 

names, 


# 


acc : eee 
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names, and for which we fhall refer our readers to the Celtic 
hiftory ina former volume *. by ; 

Gauls uz- THEIR earlieft, -and moft confiderable fally. we have re- 


der Bello- corded, is that which they made into J/taly, under their fa- 
‘vefus /er- mous leader Bellovefus (A), who, croffing the Rbone, and the 
tle in Ne-. Alps, till then unattempted, defeated the Hetrurians, and 
ther Italy. other oppofers, near the Te/imo, fettled, and fpread themfelves 


Year of over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lombardy, then 
the flood inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of Rome 160”. 


1256, 


Bef. Chrift Zio 


622. 


Tue Ccnsmani, who dwelt between the rivers Sezme and 
ire, made the fecond grand expedition under’ their general 


Elitonis, and fettled in the Brefciano, Cremonefe, Mantuan, 
Carniola, and Venetian®. The time of this and the next is un- 


certain. 


oa 

Tue third was made by the Lzvesand Ananes, the former 

of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po; and the 
latter in Piacentia, on the oppofite fide. 

In a fourth, the Bois and Lingones, having pafled the Pen- 

nine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po, between Ra- 


venna and Bologna. 


In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years after 
that of Bellovefus, the Senones, feated between Paris and 
Meaux, were invited into Italy by an Hetrurian lord, and 


fettled themfelves in Umbria. 
had laid fiege to Clufium ; and 


Brennus, who was their king, 
here it was that he gave that 


noble an{wer to the three Fadiz, who were fent from Rome to 
expoftulate with him, of which we have had occafion to take 


notice in a former fection. 


We have feen, in a late vo- 


lume 4, that the treachery of the Fabii, in entering and de- 


@ See vol. vi. ps1, & feq. 


> Livy, liv. c5g; 45 & feq: 


© Idem ibid. 31, & feq, See Prov. L.iil. c. 1. Laccuri de colon. 


Gall. 


(A) Ambigatus, then‘king of 
Celtogallia, finding his kingdom 
overftocked, fent his two ne- 
phews, Bellovefus and Segove/us, 
each at the head of a numerous 
army, to go and feek fome new 
fettlements. The firft crofled the 
4/ps, and the latter the Rhine and 
Hercynian foreft, and fettled in 
that part of Germany fince then 
called Boiemia, and Bohemia, from 
the Boii,, who accompanied him 


ft) Lib. v. e353. 


(2) Libs xii, co re 


& Seexyol "xi.. p.. 5324 . 


in that expedition, as fhall be 
further fhewn in the next chaps 
ter. Hence, however, it plainly 
appears, that it was their vaft 
increafe, that obliged the Gauls 
to fend fuch numerous colonies’ 
abroad; and not, as Livy (1), 
Pliny (2), Plutarch (3), and other 
writers, have mifreprefented it, 
their thirft after the /ta/ian wine, 
that invited them to crofs the 
till then unattempted 4/ps. 


(3) De vir, illufr, tom, ii. p. T14, 
: fending — 
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fending that city, and of the Romans in countenancing, in- 

ftead of punifhing it, fo exafperated the Gaulifh general, 

that, raifing the fiege of the place, he immediately turned all 

his force againft the latter, and, having defeated them, 
“marched directly to Rome, whofe inhabitants were {truck with 

fuch terror at his approach, that they abandoned it to his 

mercy. When Brenaus entered the place, which appeared to Brennus 
him like a very defert, he fecured all the avenues round the enters and 
capitol, and then gave up that metropolis to be plundered by Piunders 
his men, who prefently after reduced it to afhes, and all its *°™*- 
ftately temples and palaces into an heap of rubbith. We thall 

not repeat the particulars of this expedition; but refer our 

reader to the account which we have given of it in the Raman 
shiftory above quoted*, where he will find at length the whole 

Gaulifh army intirely cut off by the brave Camillus. 

THE next expedition was ftill more unfortunate ; for thofe 4 unfar- 
Gauls, who had fettled themfelves in thofe parts of Italy we *uvate ex- 
have lately fpoken of, led but an uneafy life there, being con- Pe4étion. 
tinually harafled by the Romans; upon which, they fent into 
Gaul for frefh reinforcements ; but thefe came in fuch vatt 
numbers to their affiftance, that they became more dreadful to 
them than the Romans: fo that they made no fcruple to turn 
their arms againft them, and, having killed their two leaders, 

. eafily put the whole army to fight. The Romans, however, The Ro- 
were in no fmall dread of them, when they found how active mans a- 
they were in /taly, and what vaft armies they could draw out of farmed 
‘Gaul ; and it was to diffipate that fear, that they perpetrated 4/79”. 
that horrid piece of fuperftition at Rome, which we formerly 
mentioned, of burying a Greek and a Gauli/b man and woman 
alive in the ox-market. But they did not truft to this fo far 
as not to make vaft preparations, when they heard that the 
Gafate, another brave Gauli/h nation, were invited, by their T4e Ge- 
Italian countrymen, to their affiftance. “Phefe were of a fate join 
fiercer nature than any of the reft; they feorned all kind of againft 
defenfive armour as. mean and cowardly, and generally chofe thette | 

to fight naked. Had but their martial fkill been as great as 
their courage (B), it is likely they might, at that junch ate 

lave 
© Ibid. p. 537, & feq. 


(B) We have purpofely omit- will find in the places of the Ro- 
ted feveral defeats, which they man hiftory quoted below (4); 
“met with in fome other expe- where he will find, that the Ro- 
ditions, and which the reader mazs were by that time fo well 

(4) See before, val. xii, p. 29, & Seq. 40, G feq. 60, GB fey 12:2, G fez. 
& alib. paff. 

4 Vou. XVIL. a apprifed 
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have difabled'the Romans from ever conquering any more na- 
tions : for their approach had fpread fuch a terror all over the 

The Ro- Roman territories, that they raifed one of the vafteft armies 

mans rai/e that ever had been known amongft them.» If we may believe 

a prodigi- Polybius f, it confifted of no lefs than eight hundred thoufand 

ous army. men, horfe and foot. The Gauls, however, nothing terri- 

. fied at it, though they had but fifty thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand horfe, forced their way through them, and entered 
their territories; but, being as inferior to them in military dif- » 

The Ge- Cipline, as they were in number, they met with a total de- 

fate de- feat: forty. thoufand of them were killed on the fpot, and 

feated. ten thoufand taken prifoners, and amongft them Concolitanus, 
one of their kings ; whilft the other, named Anerceffus, and. 
by far the moft experienced warrior, only efcaped to a neigh- 
bouring village, and there killed himfelf, as did moft of the 
officers who followed him, according to the Gaulifh maxim, © 
of preferring death to flavery. = 4 

The Ro- NotrwiTHsTANDING all thefe fuccefles, the Romans had 

mans 7z no {mall reafon to fear, that the Gauls would, at length, be 

great fear made fenfible, by their frequent defeats, of their own want . 

of the of martial difcipline and policy, ahd by their example, and that 

Gauls. of other nations, become, in time, as expert foldiers as they 

(C); in which cafe, they could not but become a very for- 

midable enemy to their nation, confidering their hatred to it, 

their hardinefs, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe 
againft them. ‘The affiftance they gave Hlannibal, as he was 
croffing their country, and over the 4/ps, of which we have 
given’an account elfewhere® ; and, after him, to AZago, and 
the Carthaginians, during their war ; their being fo frequent- 
ly hired as auxiliaries, by other ftates and kingdoms, moft of 


£ Tab. it; @-22. 8 See vol. xi. p. 235, & feq. (I)..2 
& feq. & alibi paiff. ‘ # Sos) © 


apprifed of their fuperiority to onfet, in which they conftantly 
them in this point, that they ge- charged with incredible fury,they 
nerally trufted to it, and with ufed either to break, bend, or be 
good fuccefs ; fince it appears, fo blunted againft the Roman ja- 
by all thefe inftances, that it velins, as to become ufelefs; fo 
was by this that they gave them _ that, before they could have time 
fuch frequent and furprifing de- to fharpen or ftraiten them, the 
feats. enemy prefently clofed in upon 
(C) We are told (5), that their them, and, throwing by the jave- | 
very weapons, efpecially their lin, and fhortening their {words 
fwords, were fo wretchedly tem- upon them, flabbed them, like | 
pered, that, upon the very firft fo many fheep. ; 


(5) Polyb. ubi fupra. Plut, in Marcel. Oref. & al, 
them _ 


oe “ 
Il 
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them at war with Rome, and among which they were fure to 

perfect themfelves more and more in the martial trade, whilft 

they themfelves could not venture to take them into their pay 

without manifeft danger ; thefe confiderations obliged them, Refolve to 
at laft, to retaliate upon them, and invade their country, invade 
upon the firft favourable opportunity, and before they were them. 
become too expert in the art.of war for them: but, before we 


“come to fpeak of this, it will be neceflary to fay fomething 
_ of their other expeditions and exploits, in dja, Macedonia, 


and other countries. 

_ Tue firft of this kind was in the year after Pyrrbus pafled 4 three- 
into ftaly, when the Gauls, finding themfelves again over- /e/d excur- 
ftocked at home, fent out three vaft colonies to feek new ha-/* of the 
bitations. Brennus (perhaps adefcendent of him who had about G2"ls. 
two centuries before made that dreadful irruption into Jtaly = 
we have lately mentioned) was the chief advifer of this expedi- pe gece 
tion, and head of one of the Gaulifh armies ; Cerethrius com- Rese oy 
manded the fecond, and marched into Trace ; and the third, 279 ‘ 
under the command of Belgius, marched into J/jricum and spon de 
Macedonia: as for Brennus, he was entered into Panuonia, Brennus 
or Hungary, a poor country in comparifon to thofe which e#ters 
Belgius had invaded, and wherein he had enriched. himfelf with Hungary. 
immenfe plunder; fo that, envying his fuccefs, he refolved to 


_ join him, and fhare it with him. Belgius being foon after de- Belgius 
feated to fuch a degree, that we hear no more of him, or his defeated in 


men, he haftened thither, under pretence of revenging and Tyricum, 
affifting him; and it is not improbable, that the remainder of ee 
Belgius’s army lifted themfelves under him. The army with papery. 
which he entered into thofe two provinces, confifted of one 
hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; 
but a revolt happened init, in which Leonorius and Lutarius, 


‘the two chief leaders of it, carried off twenty thoufand men, F 


and marched into Thrace, and, joining themfelves to Cere- 
thrius, feized on Byzantium, and the weftern coafts of Pro- 


_pontis, and there fettled, and made the adjacent parts tributa- 


ry to them. 
To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for frefh fupplies from Sends for 
Gallia, inlifted fome Tllrians, and, with a new army of one fre forces 


hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and above fixty thoufand /romGaul. 
~horfe, entered Macedonia, defeated Softhenes, and ravaged Succe/s in 


the whole country. He next marched towards the ftreights of Macedo- 
Thermopyle, with an intent to invade Greece; but was topped ae 

by the forces which were fent to defend that pafs againft him. 

This obliged him to get him fome guides over thofe moun- 


h Pons. l.i.c.6. Vide Pausan. Phoc. Justin. 1. xxiv. & feq.  ~ 
eH ne: tains, 


« 
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tains, over which Xerxes had paffed his forces before ; upon 
which, the guards retired, to avoid being furrounded by him. 
He then ordered Acichorius, the next to him in this expedi- 
tion, to follow him at a diftance with part of the army, and 

Marches with the bulk of it marched ftrait towards Delphi, with a de- 
towards fign, as is fuppofed, to plunder that rich city and temple ; but 
Delphi. met, it feems, with a terrible repulfe, from a violent ftorm 
of thunder, lightning, and hail, which deftroyed a great num- 
ber of his men; and from a dreadful earthquake, which over- 
Seized  whelmed another part of his army : fo that the remainder, 
witha being feized with a panic fury, fell upon, and murdered each 
- firange other, all that night. The next morning they found their: 
panic. miftake, and near one half of their army deftroyed, and the 
Greek forces pouring in upon them from all parts, and in fach 
numbers, that, though 4cichorius joined him in due time, *, 
Their yet were they not able to make head again{t the Greeks, but 
dreadful were defeated, with a terrible flaughter. Brennus himfelf 
defeat,and was defperately wounded, and fo difheartened at his mifcar- 
end. riage, that he affembled all his chiefs, and, having advifed them 
Brennus’s to flay all that were wounded and difabled, and to make as: 
loft ad- good aretreat as they could, he put an end to his life. 4ci- 
wice, and choyiys, immediately after, led the remainder of this fhattered 
death. army back, as well as he could; but their long marches 
through enemies countries, the oppofitions and hardfhips they 
met with from them, and the grievous calamities which ac- 
companied them, did, it feems, fo thoroughly exhauft them, 
The awhole that not one of them returned from that expedition ?: a juft. 
army pe- judgment, indeed, upon them, if they really went with that 
rifeth, facrilegious defign which is charged upon them by the. Greeé 
and Roman authors, and in which we make no doubt but they 
have as much exaggerated their punifhment in their above- 
mentioned defeat, as they have their guilt, as the reader may 
fee by what is added in the note (D). 


WHILsT. 


‘ Tidem ibid. Vide & Memnon. excerpt. ap. Phoc. c. 19, & feq. 


Kclog. Diop. Sic. 1. xxii, Liv. 1, xxxviii, Catuimaca. hymn, in 
Delum, Surp. in voc. PéAgles. 


(D) We promifed, in a for- adds (to aggravate it the more), 
mer fection, to explode the viru- the great Jupiter in it; from 
lent charge which Cicero lays a~ which he infers, that their relic. 
gainit the Gauls, and their reli- gion confifted only ina diame-_ 
gion, founded chiefly on this trical oppofition to all others, 
action of their plundering the and in waging war againft the 
Delphic temple, and that of their gods of other nations, Fc. and 
befieging the capitol, and, as he that the Gaw/s were a moft irre- 

ligious, — 
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Wuitst this expedition was carrying ori in Greece, the Another 
other colonies under Leonorius, patting from the others who colony in- 
were fettled in the Propontis, marched into the Helle/pont, vede the 
and made themfelves mafters of Ly/imachia, and the Thracian Hellef- 


Cherfonefus. Here fome great mifunderftanding happening PO" 


ligious, wicked, and dangerous 
people, not fit to live ; and much 
‘more to that purpofe. 

Now, if it be true, that the 
Gauls, before their conquett, did 
worthip the one Supreme Being, 
and, ‘like the Per/is, Brachmazs, 
and other antient nations and 
philofophers, thought it an in- 
dignity to confine him in tem- 
ples, or reprefent him by idols of 
any kind, as we have formerly 
fhewed they did, then will their 
deftroying thofe temples and 
idols, or even plundering them 
of their treafures, if they had 
really done fo by this of De/- 
phi, ftand juftified, and rather 
deferve commendation, than fuch 
a black reproof. The plunder 
of {uch fuperftitious treafures, to 
men of thefe principles, and for 
the fupport of a numerous army 
that ftands in need of it, will be 
juftly deemed applying them to 
a better ufe. 

Bat it plainly appears, from 
the majority of thofe authors 
quoted above, that they did not 
plunder the De/phic oracle; but 
that they were {cared from it by 
' a ftorm and earthquake, which 
threw them into juch a panic, 
as made them be ealily overcome 
by thofe Greek forces, which 
came, with great fury, to de- 
fend their country and oracle 
again{t them ; upon which it is 
fuppofed, that all thefe difafters 
_befel them as a juft. judgment 
for. their facrilegious defign a- 
gainft that temple and treafure : 
but this laft is at beit but a fur- 
“mize, founded ona wrong, tho’ 


common notion, that fuch dif- 
afters always argued fome atro- 
cious crimes in the fufferers: all 
which is here dreiied up, by au- 
thors who were profeffed ene- 
mies to the Gu/i/ nation, and 
have, doubtlefs, exaggerated both 
at their pleafure; tho’ without 
any real-foundation. | 

Fuftin, and after him Cicero, 
indeed, accufe them of having 
plundered the Dé/thic treafure ; 
and the la{t adds, that they car- 
ried it home too; but, being 
grievoufly plagued for their fa- 
crilege, they were advifed to 
throw their ill-got pelf into the 
lake of Thouloufe. This, though 
plainly.oppofite to all thofe au- 
thors, who have written of that 
expedition, feems to us only an 
invidious improvement on the 
account they have given of it, 
in order to bring a f{candal on 
that vaft treafure which was con- 
fecrated and repofited in that 
lake, and which S#rabo and 4- 
theneus, on the authority of Po- 
fidonius, tell us, was (fo far from 
being fetched from Delphi). dug 
up out of fome rich mines. in 
that neighbourhood, as we have 
already had occafion to obferve 
in the laft fection. If any thing, 
therefore, could be objecied,with © 
any feeming juftice, againit the 
Gauls, it was their fending fuch 
powerful colonies to invade other 
nations ; but neither Grecks nor 
Romans could have any pretence 
to find fault with that, which was 
their own practice, as well as that 
of all other nations. 


ie? 
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between thofe two chiefs, they parted their forces 5 the for- 
mer returned to Byzantium, and the latter ftaid where he was. 
They did, however, rejoin their forces fome time after, and 
pafled into Aia, being invited thither by Nicomedes, whom 
they affifted againft his brother, and fixed him in all his father’s 
dominions; in acknowlegement of which, he affigned them 
that part of Lefer Afia which we defcribed at the beginning of 
this chapter, and which was, from them, called Gallogrecia, 
and Galatia. ‘Thither came alfo a great number of thofe other” 
Gauls who had fettled in Thrace, and who were driven from 
thence by Autigonus Gonatus, who had feized the kingdom of 
Macedon upon the death of Soffhenes. A greater number of” 
them difperfed themfelves about in other countries, and either 
perifhed,. or fo intermingled themfelves, as not to be heard of 
any more ; fo that of this great and threatening Gaulb army, _ 
none remained but thofe who fettled in Gelatia*. Thefe, 
likewife, in time, increafing in number, and being ftreighten- 


ed in their territories, endeavoured, according to cuftom, to 


inlarge them where they could, and to fend their colonies and 
auxiliary armies abroad (E), which did not a little annoy and 
alarm all their neighbours ; but they were at length fupprefled 
by the proconful of Afa, Corn. Manlius Vulfo, who gave them 
feveral defeats, and obliged them to live quietly, and keep 


within their old limits). 
k Tidem ibid. 


(E) Fu/in tells us, that all 
Afia {warmed with them, and 
that there was hardly an eaftern 
prince at war, that did not hire 
them as mercenaries (6). ‘This 
was, in particular, the cafe of 
Antiochus Hierax, in his war 
againlt Se/ewcus, whom he de- 
feated at Azcyra’(7) by the help 
of the Gauli/> auxiliaries. But 
his victory had like to have coft 
him, dear: for thefe, having heard 
a rumour, that Se/ewcus had been 
flain, formed, it feems, a project 
to murder him, and feize upon 
his kingdom ; fo that he found 
no better way of faving himfelf, 


(6) Lid, xxv. c. 2, (7) Ider bid. 


(9) 2 Maccab. viii, 20, 


I Liv. 1]. xxxvn. 


than by giving them 
treafure he had (8). 

The f{cene of war between the 
two contending brothers being 
at length removed into Me/opo- 
tamia, it is not improbable, that 
the battle of Babylonia happened 
between the Balbylonifh Fews and 
the Gau/s, in which eight thou- 
fand of the former defeated and 
killed an hundred and twenty 
thonfand of the latter (9) s for 
Babylon was then a province of 
Mefopotamia, and Antiochus then” 
in confederacy with the nume- 
rous Gauls, 


all the 


(8) Idem, 1. xxvii. 6. 2. 


Vide S Fuftin, ubi fupra, Polyen. 1. iv. ce 19 


THEY 


; 
; 
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_ THry are, however, affirmed by fome authors to have Year of 
been fubdued about fifty-three years before, by Attalus king the flood 
_ of Pergamos™ ; and if fo, they muft have found out fome _ 2160. 
means of recovering their liberty, toyhave been fo powerful in Bef Chrift 
Manlius’s time ; unlefs we fuppofe thefe authors to have con- is 
Lyn 


founded the Gauls with the Galatians. However that be, 
thefe laft were ftill, above 130 years after, governed by their 
own tetrarchs, one of whom, named Deiotarus, was, for his 
fervices done to Pompey the Great, created king by him (F), 
and had the Lefer Armenia, and fome other territories, added 
to his own *, Thus much may fuffice for the Gaulifh expe- 
ditions abroad. It is time now to return to thofe at homie, 
and to give an account of their conqueft by the Romans. 

We hinted a little higher, that 'the Romans were grown fo. Marcius 
fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it proper, in order to. /ubdues 
humble them, to lead their armies into their country. After part of 
many attempts, not worth mentioning, the perfon that open- Gaul. 
ed the moft effectual way into Gaul was the great conful 9, 

Marcius, furnamed Rex, to whofe lot this province was fallen, 

as well as the fupreme power, by the death of his collegue in 
Numidia. Marcius, the better to carry on his defign, opened 

a way between the A/ps and the Pyrenees, a work of immenfe 

labour, in which he was ftoutly oppofed by the Gauls, efpe- 

cially the Sanz, who lived at the foot of the 4/ps°, and who, Thr dread: 
finding themfelves overpowered by him, fet fire to their ful end of 
houfes, killed their wives and children, and threw them and:tZe brave 
themfelves into the flames, Marcius, having accomplithed Steni. 
his work, planted a colony, for the fecurity of it, in the 

country of the Vole Teftofagi, between. the Pyrenees and the 

city of Thouloufe ; and built a-city in it, and called it Narbo Narbonne 
Marcius, fince Narbonne, which became the capital of that &#/* 2y 
province. . The reduction of fuch a confiderable part of Gaul, Marcius. 
and the opening and fecuring fuch a .way between the Alps 

and Pyrenees, as it laid the foundation for the conqueft of the 

whole country, was thought fo confiderable a fervice to Rome, 

that the fenate ordered him a triumph for it ?. His fucceflor, 


~ m Tdem, 1. xxxiii. Srras. 1. xiii, Suip. Poryan. 8c, 
n Srraso, l. xii. Eurrop. l.vi. | ° Sreps. de urb. P Fatt. 
capit. Crc. pro Fontcio. See before, vol. xil. p. 449, & feq. 


(F) This is the fame Desota- 
rus that foon after difpoffefled 
the other three tetrarchs, and 
feized upon all Galatia. For 
this he was fummoned before 


x 


Fulius Czfar, wpon which occa- 
fion Cicero made a {peech in his 
behalf, which is ftill extant, un- 
der the name of Oratio pro rege 
Deiotaro. 


Dite4 


Scaurus, 
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Scaurus’s Sca@urus, not only conquercd fome other mations of the Gauls, 
Jfuccefsin asthe Gentifciam) Carmi (G) 3 but, to facilitate the fending of 
Gaul. troops from fra/y thither, he made fome excellent roads be- 

tween them, which before were almoft impaflable 4, and was 
likewife honoured with a triumph. ~ : 
The facred In the mean time, the Cimbri.and Teutones, taking the 
treafure of alarm at thefe fuccefles, took up arms againft them, and gave 


Thou- them feveral confiderable overthrows ; in one of which the 
loufe Tigurini (H), having furprifed them, made them, and their 
“plundered. 


general Popilius, pats under the yoke '. The Cimbri, in par- 
ticular, had retaken fome parts’ of Gaul from the Romans, 
and, efpecially, the famed city of Thouloufe ; upon which, 
Bef Chak Czpio marching his army to retake it, it opened its gates to 
167 im; notwithf{tanding which, he not only gave it up to be 7 

~ "plundered by them, but carried off all that vaft treafure that 
had been confecrated there by the Gauls *, and of which we 
have lately given an account, to the ammount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, even 
according to the moft moderate accounts of it; and, in fpite 
of his treachery, avarice, and facrilege, was continued pro- 
‘The Gauls conful of the Narbemnefe Gaul. This vile aGtion fo exafperated 
revenge the Gauls, that they joined with the Cimbri, and, taking the 
 egainfi the advantage of the fquabble that was between the general and 
Romans. his collegue Manlius, they fell upon them fo furioufly, that 
they gave them fuch an overthrow as they had fearcely ever 
met with, killed’eighty thoufand men, befides forty thoufand 
fervants and futlers, in oneday ; only ten men, of their whole 
army, efcaped with the two generals, and among the former 
the brave Seffortus, who faved himfelf by {wimming over the 
Rhine. The Gauls, who, according to cuftom on fuch occa- 
fions, had devoted all the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold — 
into the Rhone, drowned all the horfes, and murdered all the 
prifoners they had taken. What confternation this lofs threw 
the city of Rome into, and what punifhment was infliGed on 
the facrilegious Cepio, we have elfewherefhewnt. As to the 
victorious allies, they helda general council, whether to march’ 
immediately into Jtaly, or reduce thofe provinces which the 


Year of 


the flood 


1 See before, vol. xit, p. 49s, & feq. tT Ibid. p. 469. 
* Ibid. p. 494, & feq. * * Ibid. p. aoe & feq. a 2 
° (G) Thefe inhabited part of — diferent names for the Germans, 
'  Noricum; and the name of the as we thall fee in the next chap- 
latter is ftill retained in the.pro- ter. As to the J, igurini, they in- 
vince of Carniola. habited that part of Switzerland 

(H) The twoformer are only called Zxrich, ; 


Romans 


ey 
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Romans held in Gaul: they agreed, however, to confult the 
brave Aimilius Scaurus, whom they had taken prifoner ina 
preceding action, and who, Roman like, ftrove to deter them 
from invading the territories of that republic; but was, for his 
bold fpeech, ftabbed to death by Boiortx king of the Cim- 
bri®. . 
Tue Roman fenate, expecting nothing lefs than a frefh ir- Romans 
_ruption of the Gauls and Cimbri, thought fit to recal Marius in a free 
from his fuccefsful expedition againft ‘fugurtha ; and, having Hats 
10K 


honoured him with a triumph for it, appointed him general 

againft the enemy, and Syi/a¢ to ferve under him. ‘They 

both fet out accordingly, and Sy//a gained feveral advantages 

againft the Teé?ofagi, and took Copillus, one of their kings, 

prifoner, whilft Adarius refolved not to engage fuch a nume- 

rous army as appeared againft him, till he had received fufi- 

cient reinforcements to his own. In the mean time, the AZar/i, Marfi join 

another people of Germany, had joined the Cimiri, with a de- the Cim- 

fign to enter Jtaly with them, and Sy/la was {ent to oppofe bri; but 

them ; but he, inftead of engaging them, found means to are gained 

gain the former over to the Roman intereft. The Cimbri, 4y Sylla. 

enraged at this, ceafed not to infeft the Roman general till they 

forced him to remove to Aqua Sextie, now Aix in Provence ; 

who in his way was brifkly attacked by the brave Ambrones, 

now the canton of Bern, to whofe valour had been chiefly 

owing the dreadful blow they gave Cepio and his collegue. 

They fought with the utmoft fury and intrepidity, indeed ; 

but wanted difcipline ; fo that, not being able to ftand the 

fhock of fuch regular troops as they engaged, fo dreadful a Ambro- 

flaughter was made of them, that, the next river ran ftained Mans de~ 

with their blood. Here the Ambronian women likewife fiz- Seated. 

nalized themfelves, ran with their axes again{ft the purfuing F atoar of 
: their wo- 

Romans, and made a ftout oppofition. But, being at length | 

overpoweréd, and offering to furrender upon honourable con- , ” 

ditions,’ which were denied them by the enemy (I), they mur- 


u Thid. 


(I) Thefe conditions were, as 
we hinted in a former fection, 
that their honour fhould be pre- 
ferved ; that they fhould not be 
fold into flavery; and that they 
fhould be employed in the fer- 
vice of the Ve/fals.. 'Thele con- 
ditions being denied, they would 
have contented themfelves with 


(1) Vide Plut. in Marto, Val, Max. 


P: 499- 


the firft ; but, that being inhu- 
manly refufed, their love of cha- 
ftity made them prefer fuch an 
honourable death, as could not 
‘but caft a more fhameful brand 
on thofe who ftiled them barba- 


rians, and yet ufed fuch brave - 


matrons in fo inhuman.a man- 
ner (1). 


Lyvis cst, Frontin. frratag, 1, iv. Gv. 


dered 
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Sylla 
gains the 


Gauls, and 


Suffers. 
them to 
hive in 
peace. 
Scene of 
war re- 
moved into 


Spain. 


Spartacus 
and40000 
Gauls 


fain. 


Cefar’s 


Swift en- 
trance into 


Gaul. 
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dered all their children, and themfelves ; fo that not one of 
them was found alive ”. 

AFTER this defeat, the Gau/s feem to have been quiet for 
fome time, whether too much fupprefied by the Romans, or 
that they left it to the Germans to harafs’ them, as they in 
fact did, and gave the conful much trouble, though to very 
little effect, they being conftantly overcome, as often as they 
engaged him ; but he met, foon after, with a more dreadful 
enemy in Sy//a, and Rome was fo rent, and in fuch confterna- 
tion, on account of thofe two factions, as we have feen in the 
Roman hiftory, that they rather fought the friendfhip of the 
Gauls, than their reduction. But Sy/a found means, by his 
addrefs, to draw them to his fide*. Hence it is likely, 
that he fuffered them to live in peace during the whole time 
of his dickatorfhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them 
during that time, nor for fome {pace after his death, though 
the fcene of war was by this time removed into Spain and Por- 
tugal by Sertorius, and where he had very great fuccefs againft 

ompey, who was fent againft him ¥. . This war was no fooner 
ended there, than a new one began in the heart of Jtaly under 
Spartacus, who was at the head of an army confifting chiefly 
of Gaulifh flaves, and whom he defigned, after fome notable 
fuccefles againft the two confuls, to have led back over the 
Alps into their own country. But this they ftifly refufed, and 
were foon after totally defeated by Craffus, who was fent 
againft them, and Spartacus himfelf flain, after having fought 
with incredible bravery, and facrificed heaps of Romans round 
about him: forty thoufand of the Gau/s were killed on the 
{pot; the reft fled into Lu/itania, where ‘they were foon after 
cut off by Pompey *, Whether the Tran/alpine Gauls had any 
hand in this rebellion, does not appear. In that famed con- 
{piracy of Cattline they were indeed invited into it by fome of 
his partifans, in hopes of drawing fome confiderable helps from 
thence ; but the embafladors of the Allobroges (K), then at 
Rome, who had been alfo tampered with, made fuch a full 
difcovery of the whole defign to their protector 9. Fab, Sanga, 
and he to the confuls, that it was happily prevented and dif- 
concerted 4, ; 

From hence it feems as if the Gauls had lived all this long 
while in quiet and good friendfhip with Rome, whatever feuds 
there might be among them in the heart of their country : the 


W See vol.ixiii. ‘p.13.._| x Ibid. p. 32, & feq. y Tbid, 
p- tor, & feq. 2 Ibid. p.124, & feq. a [bid. p. 140. 
(IX) Thefe inhabited the re- known now by the names of Sa- 


gions at the foot of the Ales, voy, Dauphiné, and Piedmont: 
Helvetii 
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Flelvetii were they which kindled that frefh war which brought 
Cefar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueft of that brave 
and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firft caufe of it, who, Orgetorix 
whether through want of room, or a defire to exchange his in- te cau/é 
clement country for a better, or for fome other caufe not men- of it. 
tioned by any writer, had engaged a vaft number of his coun- 
trymen to burn their towns and villages, and to go in fearch 
of new conquefts. Fulius Cefar, to whofe lot the whole Cz/ar’s 
country of Gaul was fallen, made fuch hafte to come and fup- Swift 
prefs them, that he was got to the Rhone in eight days, broke march, 
down the bridge of Geneva, and, ina few days more, finifhed works, 
the famed wall between that city and mount ‘ura, now St. 
Claude, which extended feventeen miles in length, was fix- 
teen feet high, fortified with towers and caftles at proper 
diftances, and a ditch that ran the whole length of it (L). 
Whilft this was doing, and the reinforcements he wanted were ~ 
coming, he amufed the Hé/vetit, who had fent to demand a 
paflage through the country of the Aiobroges, till he had got 
his reinforcements, and then flatly refufed it to them ; where- 
_upon a dreadful battle enfued, in which they loft one hundred 
and thirty thoufand men, in fpite of all their valour, befides a 
number of prifoners, among whom was the wife and daughter 
of Orgetorix, the leader of this unfortunate expedition. The 
reft-fubmitted, and begged they might be permitted to go and 
fettle among the #dui, from whom they originally fprung ; 
and, at the requeft of thefe laft, were permitted to go (M).° 
This 


65t 


and ‘uccels 
againft the 
Helvetil. 


(L) If his own account of it 
may be relied upon (2), he did 
not fet out till the beginning of 
April; and yet this huge work 
was finifhed by the ides or 13th 
of the month: fo that, fubtract- 
ing the eight days he was a com- 
ing, it muft have been all done 
in about five days: a prodigious 
work! confidering he had but 
one legion there, or even though 
the whole country had given him. 
an helping hand. 

(M) The dui were fituate 
between the rivers. Seine, Loire, 
and Saone, and were the only 
allies Czfar then had. Theirs 
being a fruitful country, they 


had promifed to fupply him with 
corn; but made fo many delays, 
that he began to fufpect their f- 
delity, and to find himfelf in 
great diltrefs for want of it. Di- 
witiacus, one of the lords of it, 
was then in his army, with 
Lifeus, one of their magi- 
trates: Cefar examined them 
both about it feparately, and 
the latter told him, that Duzmo- 
rix, the younger brother of Di- 
witiacus, defigning to feize upon 
the fupreme power, had allied 
with the He/weriz, and fent that 
corn to. them, which fhould have 
been conveyed to him. Diviti- 


acus confirmed what Li/cus had 


(2) Comment, Li. cot, © feg 


faid, 


> 
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. This a&tion and vi@ory, joined to the policy and incredible 
difpatch with which Cz/ar had carried it againft them, gained 
him fuch reputation, and, at the fame time, ftruck the Gauls 
The Gauls with fuch a dread, that they ftrove who fhould pay him the 
begin to firft homage and congratulations, and procure his friendfhip. 
court his So that we may look upon it as the bafis of all his glory and 

Sricndfip. conquetts in this country. i 
Hisaddref; . We formerly took notice of the fad divided ftate he found 
among them in at his firft coming among them, their vaft variety of 
them. governments, their jealoufy over each other, the overgrown 
power. of fome, and the reduction of others into a ftate of de- 
pendence next to flavery : Cafar, who knew beft how to make 
the moft of thefe inteftine broils, foon became the protector of 
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Ariovittus 
defeated. 


the oppreffed, a terror to the oppreffor, 


their contentions. 
were his allies the Zdui, 
Germans, 


to fend hoftages to him. 


and the umpire of all 


Among thofe who applied to him for help, 
againft whom Arioviftus, king of the 
joined with the Arverni (N), in their late wars, had 
taken the country of the Sequani from them, 


and obliged them 


Cefar forthwith fent to demand the 


reftitution of both, and, in an interview which he foon after 
obtained of that haughty and treacherous prince, was like to 


have fallen a facrifice to his perfidy 
whole power againft him, forced 
out of his ftrong intrenchments, 
throw. Ariovi/fus efcaped, with difficulty, over the Rhine ; 
but his two wives, and a dau 


Germans of diftin@ion, 


faid, but without naming his 


brother ; and, when C @far would 
have punifhed him for his per- 
fidy, generoufly interceded for 
him, and obtained his pardon 


3). 

(N) The Arwerni were feated 
on the Lorre, and were fo called 
from their metropolis, Arver- 
num, NOW Clermont, the capital 
of the Guiennois, They were once 
the moft powerful people of the 
Gauls; their territories are faid 
to have reached from the ocean 
fo the RAine, on one fide, and 
the Pyrexres, on the other (4). 

The Seguani were neighbours 
te the Zui, and inhabited that 


(3) Ibid, Fide fupra, vol, xiii, Pp 1626 


3 upon which, he bent his 
him, againit his will (O),. 
and gave him a total over- 


> 


ghter, with a great number of 
fell into the conqueror’s hand. 


Czfar, 


part of Gallia Belvica called Up- 
per Burgundy, now Franche Com- 
te, 


(O) Cafar, who loft no ad- 


, vantage he could get on an ene- 


my, had intelligence, that fome 
German propheteffes (and fuch, 
were in high efteem among 
them) had foretold, that they 
could not be victorious, till af- 
ter the new moon; or rather, 
he knew that was a fuperftitious 
notion common among them, 
and all the Gauls; and this it 
was made him {fo eager, and 
Ariovifius fo averfe, to come to 
blows before that time. 


(4) Strabo, 7. iv. 
after 
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after this fignal victory, put his army into winter-quarters,. 

- whilft he went over the ips to make the neceflary prepara- ° 

tions for the next campaign’. By this time all the Belge in Belge con- 
general were fo terrified at his fuccefs, that they entered into federate 
a confederacy againft the Romans, as.their common enemy, 2s4i"/ the 
of which Labienus, who had been left in Gaul, fent him Romans. 
word ; upon which, he immediately left Rome, and made 

fuch difpatch, that he arrived upon their confines in about 

fifteen days. Upon his arrival, the Remi fubmitted to him ; 

but the reft, appointing Galba, king of the Sueffones, general 

of all their forces, which amounted to one hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, marched direétly againft him. Cz/ar, who A terrible 
had feized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aine, led his faughter 
light horfe and infantry over it, and, whilft the others were 742 of 
incumbered in croffing that river, made fucha terrible flaugh- them by 
ter of them, that the river was filled with their dead, info- Cafat. 
much that their bodies ferved fora bridge to thofe who efcaped. 

This new victory {truck fuch terror into the reft, that they 
difperfed themfelves ; immediately after which, the Sue/fones, 
Bellovaci, Ambiones, and fome others, fubmitted tohim. The Te Ner- 
- Nervii, indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromandui, Vil, Se. 
againft him ; and, having firft fecured their wives and children, /“0%¢4. 
made a ftout refiftance for fome time ; but were, at length, 
defeated, and the greateft part of them flain. The reft, with 

their wives and old men,. furrendered themfelves, and were 
allowed to live in their own cities and towns, as formerly. 

The Aduatici were next fubdued, and, for their treachery to 

the conqueror (P), were fold for flaves, to the number of 
fifty thoufand. Young Craffus, the fon of the triumvir, fab- Craffus's 
dued likewife feven other nations, and took pofleffion of their /ucce/s in 
cities; which not only completed the conqueft of the Bela, Belgium, 
but brought feveral nations from beyond the Rhine to fubmit Fee 

to the conqueror. The Venett, or antient inhabitants of 

Vannes in Britany, who had been likewife obliged to fend 
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~ b’ Comment. I. i. c. 1, & feq. 


feq. 


(P) Thefe were the remains 
of thofe Cimbri whom Marius 
had defeated in Italy, and had 
been left on the banks of the 
Rhine to guard the baggage. 
They made a fham {ubmiffion 
to Czar, and furrendered their 


See before, vol. xiii. p. 162, & 


arms to him; but had concealed 
a third part of them, with which 
they fell foul on the Romans in 
the night: upon which he broke 
down the gates of their city, put 
many of them to the fword, and 
fold the reft for flaves (5). 


(5) Comm. 1 ii, c. 1, & fegs 


hoftages 


a 1 
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hoftages to the ‘conqueror, were, in the mean time, making 
great preparations, by feaand land, to recover their liberty, 
Cefar, then in I/lyricum, was forced to equip a fleet on the 


Veneti Loire, and, having given the command of it to Brutus, went | 


Jubdued, and defeated them by land, as Brutus did by fea ; and, having 
and fold put their chief men to death, fold the reft for flaves. The 
Sor faves. Unelli, with Veridorix, their chief, together with the Lexovii 
and Aulerci, were, about the fame time, fubdued by Sabinus, 
and the Aguitani by Craffus, with the lofs of thirty thoufand 
men. ‘There remained nothing but the countries of the AZ- 
The Mo- rini and Menapii (Q_) to be conquered, of all Gaul. Cafar 
rini and marched himfelf againft them, but found them fo well intrench- 
Menapii eq in their inaccefible fortrefies, that he contented himfelf 
qovesed ‘with burning and ravaging their country ; and, having put 
4 eae his troops into winter-quarters, pafled again over the Alps, to 
ries his ‘ave a more watchful eye on fome of his rivals there 3 but 
arms into he was foon after obliged to come and defend his Gauli/b con- 
Germany. quefts againft fome nations of the Germans, who were coming 
, to fettle there, to the number of four hundred thoufand, and 
whom he totally defeated, and then refolved to carry his con- 
quering arms into Germany. As this laid the foundation for 
that bloody war which he afterwards carried on againft them, it 
will be more properly feen in the fubfequent chapters, as well 
as his feveral expeditions into this ifle in that which immedi- 

ately follows, and to which we fhall refer our readers. 
A famine Upon his return into Gaul, he found it labouring under a 
and revolt great famine, which had caufed a kind of univerfal revolt. 
in Gaul. Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in the country of the Edy- 
rones, now Liege, were betrayed into an ambufh by Ambiorix, 
one of their chiefs, and had moft of their men cut off. The 
Aduatici had fallen upon 9. Cicero, who was left there with 
one legion, and had reduced him to great ftreights ; at the 
fame time Labienus, with his legion, was attacked by Induti- 
omarus, at the head of the Rheni and Senones ; but had better 
luck than the reft, and, by one bold fally upon them, put 
Cefar for- them to flight, and killed their general. Ce/ar acquired no 


ced to fue {mall credit by quelling all thefe revolts ; but each victory loft: 


to Pompey the lives of fo many of his troops, that he was forced to have 
Jor frye recourle to Pompey for a freth fypply, who readily granted 
770°Ps, him two of his own legions to fecure his Gaulifh, conquefts 4, 


© Ibid. p. 163, & feq. 4 Ibid. p..166, & feq. 


_(Q_) Thefe are the territo- Eureux and Lifieux. As to the 
ries now called Fercuennes,Cleves, Unelli, their abode is differently 
Gelders, and Fuliers. Thofe of the guefled at, but without any cer- 
Aulercit and Lexovii are now the tainty. 


Bur 
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Bur it was not long before they, ever reftlefs under a fo- and to re- 
reign yoke, raifed up a new revolt, and obliged him:to return pfs into 
thither. His fear left Pompey fhould gain the affections of the Gaul x 
Roman people, had obliged him to {trip the Gauls of their gold the depth 
and filver, to bribe them over to his intereft ; and this gave of winter, 
no fmall handle to thefe frequent revolts which happened 
during his abfence. He did, however, foon reduce the 
Nervii, Aduatici, Menapit, and Treviri, the laft of which 
had raifed the revolt, under the command of Ambiorix 3 but 
he foon found the flame fpread much farther, even to the 
greateft part of the Gauls, who had chofen the brave Vercinge- 
torix their generaliffimo. Cz/ar was forced to leave Lnfubria, 
whither he had retired to watch the motions of Pompey, and, 
in the midft of winter and fnow, repafs the Alps, into the 
province of Narbonne, where he gathered all his fcattered 
troops with all poffible fpeed, and, in fpite of the hard wea- 
ther, befieged and took Noviodunum, now Noyons; and de- 
feated Vercingetorix, who was come to the relief of that place. 

He next took the city of Avaricum, now Bourges, one of the Makes a 
ftrongeft in Gaul, and which had a garifon of forty thoufand dreadful 
men, of whom he made fuch a dreadful flaughter, that hardly /aughter 
eight hundred efcaped. Whilft he was befieging Gergovia, #4 Avati- 
the capital of the Arverni, he was informed that the’ Nitiobri- ©o™- 
ges, or Agencis, were in arms, and that the dui were fend- 

ing to Vercingetorix ten thoufand men, which they were to 

have fent to reinforce him. Upon this news,. he left Fabius 

to carry on the fiege, and marched againft the Edui. Thefe, Aidui 
upon his approach, fubmitted, in appearance, and were parr make a 
doned ; but foon after that whole nation rofe up in arms, and fam /ub- 
murdered all the Jtalian troops in their capital. Cafar, at ”éffion to 
this, was in great ftreichts what meafures to take ; but re- 7 


. folved, at length, to raife the fiege of Gergovia, and at once 


attack the enemy’s camp, which he did with fome fuccefs ; 

but when he thought to have gone to Noviodunum, or Noyons, 

where his baggage, military cheft, &c. were left, he heard Carry off 
that the #dui had carried it off, and burnt the place. La- bis milita- 
bienus, juftly thinking that Czfar would want his affiftance in rychef,&c. 
the condition he now was, went to join him, and in his way 

defeated a Gauli/h general, named Camulogena, who came to 

oppofe his march ; but this did not hinder the revolt from 
f{preading itfelf all over Celtic Gaul, whither Vercingetorix had 

fent for frefh fupplies, and, in the mean time, attacked Ca- 

far; but was defeated, and forced to retire to Alefia, a ftrone Vercinge- 
place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is {uppofed. Hither Ce/ar torix de- 
haftened, and befieged him; and, having drawn a double cir- feated. 
cumyallation, with a defign to flarve him in it, as he was 


2 likely 
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likely to have done, upon that account refufed all offers of a 
furrender from him. At length, the long-expected reinforce- 
ment came, confilting of one hundredand fixty thoufand men, 
under four generals: thefe made feveral fruitlefs attacks on 
Czfar’s trenches ; but were defeated in three fevéral battles, 
and fur- Which, at length, obliged Vercingetorix to furrender at difcre- 
renders at tion. Czfar ufed all his prifoners with great feverity, except 
diferetion. the Aidui and Arverni, by whofe means he hoped to gain their 
nations, whicky were tthe two moft potent of Celtic Gaul, as 
he actually did ; for both of them fubmitted to him, and the 
former received him into their capital, where he fpent the 
winter, after he had put his army into winter-quarters. ‘This 
campaign, as it proved one of the hardeft he ever had, fo he 
gained more glory by it than any Roman general had done be- 
Cefar’s fore ©: yet could not all this procure him from the fervile fe- 
rejolution nate, now wholly dedicated to his rival, a prolongation of his 
aguinli toe proconfulfhip ; upon which, he is reported to have laid his | 
Senate. Vomd upon his fword, and faid, that Thatfhould doit’. 

He was as good as his word, and the Gawls, upon their 
former ill fuccefs, refolving to have as many feparate armies-as 
provinces, in order to embarafs him the more, Cz/far, and . 

His two his generals Labienus and Fabius, were forced to fight them 
generals one after another 3; which they did, however, with fuch fuc- 
fubdue fe- cefs, that, notwithflanding the hardnefs of the feafon, they 


ae hh fubdued, the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and Bellovaci, with 
es . their general Correus, by which he at once quieted all the 


Belgie provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. The next who fol- 
lowed were the Treviri, the Eburones, and the Andes, under. 
their general Dunmarus. ‘The laft place which held out againft 
him was Uxellodunum, which was defended by the two laft 
acting generals of the Gauls, Drapes the Sennonian, and Lute- 
rius the Cadurcean. The place being {trong, and well gari- 
foned, Cafar was obliged to march thither from the fartheft - 
part of BelgicGaul; and foon after reduced it, for want of wa-, 
Cefars ter. Here, again, he caufed the right-hands of all that were 
cruelty tg fit to bear arms, to be cut off, to deter the reft from revolt- 
the Uxel- ing afrefh. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finifhed from the 
lodunians. Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vatt tra@ was now 
Completes reduced to a Roman province under the government of a .prae~ 
_ theconque tor, The fum of all the provinces, cities, and prifoners 
of Gaul. taken, if not exaygerated by that conqueror and Plutarch, the 
reader may fee in the Roman hiftory above quoted §. 


* Vol. xiii. p. 174, & feq. * Cre. ad Attic. 1. v. epift. rg, & 
feq. Vide & Puur. in Cic. & Cef, 8 Vol, xiil. p. 178, & feq. 


Tuus 


a 
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Tuus ended, ina great meafure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike nation, and with it their fingular valour, 
as Tacitus obferves, in the life of Agricola. Some cities, or 
commonwealths, however, we are told h, were permitted to 
remain free, fuch as the Nervii, Ulbanefes, Sueffines, and 
Leuci ; and others retained the'title of confederates to Rome, 
to wit, the dui, Lingones, Rhemi, and Carnutes : as to the 
reft, who were reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
we may guefs at their miferable condition, by what Critogna- 
tus'the Arvernian, as quoted by Ce/ar ‘, tells us ofit. «¢ dig 
** fays he, you would know after what manner diftant na- 
*¢ tions are ufed by the Romans, you need but look at our 
neighbouring Gaul, now reduced into a province, which, 
having its laws and cuftoms changed, and being brought 
under the power of the axes, is opprefled with perpetual 
«¢ flavery.”” To underftand rightly the difference. of thefe 
three conditions, or, more properly, degrees of flavery ; the 
firft was, the having a number of foldiers quartered upon 
them, to keep them in awe (R) ; the next was, when the 
province was laid under tribute, in which cafe they were com- 
pelled to endure a vaft numer of tax-gatherers, which, like fo 
many leaches, or harpies, fucked out the very vitals of the 
country (S). “The third was, when they were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own laws and magiftrates ; 
but had governors fet over them, with full power and autha- 
rity (cum imperio &F fecuribus) over their lives and eftates, and 
fent to them from Rome. It was on account of this threefold 
tyranny that they fo often revolted ; for, as Tacitus himfelf 
obferves, in the reign of Yiderius, the continuance of thofe 


<c 
€¢ 
ee 


h Pui. hift. 1. iv. c. 11. 


(R) In which cafe, if thefe 
provinces continued quiet and 
peaceable, they had, it feems, 
no great armies quartered in 
them ; fince Fofephus tells us (6), 
that, in T7tus’s time, they had 
no more than twelve hundred 
foldiers in garifon in all Gau/; 
altho’, adds he, they had fought 
for their liberty againft the Ro- 
mans above eight hundred years, 
and had near as many cities, 
as the Romans had then {oldiers 
there. 


(6) Antig, J. iis 
Vox. XVIII. 


i Comment. 1. vii. 


(S) We are told, accordingly, 
that, after Fulins Cesar had fi- 
nifhed the conqueft of Gau/, he 
laid it under a tax, or tribute, of 
HS. guadringenties (7), that is, 
about a imillion of Exgiy crowns. 
How much heavier they were 
taxed in fubfequent reigns, may 
be eafily gueiied, by their fre- 
quent revolts,and continual com- 
plaints againft thofe extortions 
and oppreflions ; fome inftances 
of which we fhall have occafion 
to mention by-and-by. 


(7) Eutrop. 1. vi, 
Un taxes, 
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taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and infolence of the foldiers, 
were become fo intolerable, that it drove the Gauli/h cities in- 
to a freth febellion. And Sxetonivs, in the life of Nero, tells: 
us, that the world, having for near thirteen years groaned 
under his tyranny, at length fhook it off, the Gauls fetting 
the firft example to all the reft. 

Gallia ai- Gaut was foon after divided into ftxteen provinces, the 
wided into names of which the reader will find in the note (T); each of 
Jfexteen which groaned now, more or lefs, under the Roman tyranny, 
provinces. according as they were more or lefs favoured by the emperors,, 
ort by the prators fent thither to rule them. However, net- 
spe Fond ther under Cz/far, whilft he lived, nor even under his fuccef- 
Bef Chit for Auguftus, “do we read of any confiderable revolt 3 on the 
22. contrary, though the latter did, in a manner, begin his reign 
tered with making them undergo acenfus, which is the firft we read: 
of made out of /taly, and which- could not but be galling to 
them, they feem to have fubmitted to it patiently. Some 
years after, indeed, when Dru/fus was fent thither to ftop the 
incurfions which the Germans were frequently making upon 
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them (U), and had there begun a fecond, and perhaps a more 


(T') Viennenfis, Narbonenfis pri- 
ma, Narbonenfis fecunda, Aquita- 
nia prima 3 fecunda, Novempo- 
pulana, Alpes maritime, Belgica 
prima SF fecunda, Germania prima 
& fecunda, Lugdunenfis prima, fe- 
cunda, {PF tertia, Maxima Scqua- 
norum, <P Alpes Grece; of all 
which, the reader may fee a fur- 
ther account in the authors here- 
under quoted (8). 

This divifion, however, was 
not made by Fulius Cz/ar, fince 
we find it ftill under the three 
diftinctions in which he left 
them, when 4ugu/fus caufed the 
firft cenfus to be made in it (9); 
but was begun towards the lat- 
ter end of this laft’s reign, and 
finifhed by fome of his fucceffors. 

(U) It is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, but the Gauls, who did fo 
grievoufly brook the plundering 
and infolences of the Romans, 


(8) Anton, itin. S. Ruf. Ammian, Marcel. xv. 


#491. (1) Sueton, in wit, Aug. 


{trick 


and found themfelves too weak 
now to make head againft them, , 
did, by fome private means, e1- 
ther invite the Germans as friends, 
or hire them as auxiliaries to their 
afliftance ; and this feems to have 
been the firft beginning of the 
colonies of the Franks. For thofe 
Germans,whether defeated by the 
Romans, or, which is more likely, 
bought off by them, began, by 
little and little, to-fettle on'the . 
borders of Ga//ia. For we. are 
told, that dugu/tus tranfplanted 
the Suevi and Sicambri, who 
fubmitted to him, into Gallia, 
and affigned them lands along 
the Rhine (1). And of Tiberias 
we read, that he brought forty 
thoufand of thofe that furren- 
dered themfelves, in the German _ 
war, over into Gal/a, and fet- 
tled them on the banks of the 
Rhine (2). 


(9) See before, vol. mh 
(2) Idem in €iber, 5 ; 


To 
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{trict one ; they then began to exprefs an-univerfal inclination 
to take up arms, and regain their liberties. We have elfe- 
where feen how that politic general diverted them from it, by 
inviting all the Gauli/h chiefs to affift at the confecration of 
the temple which the Lugdunenfes had built in honour of Fu- 
hus Cefar, and, upon their coming, behaved with fuch ad- 
drefs and complaifance to them, that they not only dropped 
their intended revolt, but agreed to build an altar to Augu/fus, 
and to pay him divine honours, even during his life. ~ Sixty 
aulifh nations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorn- 
ing of this magnificent altar, which was confecrated on the 
firft of 4ugu/? ; and games were, at the fame time, inftituted, 
in honour of this new kind of deity, not unlike the Lthmians 
and Nemeans of Greece *, 

Tuts fulfome flattery to that monarch, which might, pro- 
bably, be owing to the prefence of Drufus, did not, however, 
divert them long from their favourite view of regaining their 
liberty, whenever fortune fhould favour them with a proper 
opportunity. The druids, on the contrary, feem,: upon this 
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Encouras 


‘occafion, to have exerted themfelves to cherifh that’noble de- £e4 by the 
fign in them, to prevent any further defection from their an- #45. 


tient religion ; and hence, moft likely, arofe thofe frequent 
revolts, as well as threatening edicts, that came out againft 
them in the fucceeding reigns, and of which we have had oc- 
cafion to fpeak in a former fection : however that be, the vio- 
lent extortions, and horrid butcheries, which they undérwent 
under Caligula}, were of themfelves fufficient to have fpirited 
up alefs warlike nation ; though that reign was not long 
enough to ripen their defign, and under the next they either 


k Vide Srras. liv, Sueton. in Auguft. Lary. &c, & fupra, 
vol, Xill. p. 527. 1 See vol. xiv. p. 293. 


‘To this we may add, what ries, that he recovered from the. 
--another author tells us of the barbarians fixty of the moft no- 
emperor Probus, in whofe reign ble cities of Ga//ia; and whereas 


Caligula’s 
extortions. 


above fixty cities had revolted they had overfpread all Gaul 


from theRomans,andmadeabold without controul, he flew near 
-puth to regain their liberty. This four hundred thoufand of thoie, 
prince, fays he (3), marched with who had feated themfelves with- 
a vaft army into Gau/; which, in the Romay territories, and 
after Pofthumius’s death, was all tranfplanted the remainder of 
ia commotion; and, when 4u- them beyond the rivers Neckar 
-relian was killed, was,inaman- and Elde; but of this we hall 
ner, poffeffed by the Germans. have octafion to {peak more 
‘There he gained fo many vitto- fully in the fubfequent volume. 


(3): Kopife, in vit, Prob, Hottoman, Franco-gu.! ¢. 4 b 
ih 3 Uuz2 enioved 
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enjoyed more refpite, or, which is as likely, were more nar- 
rowly obferved. But in that of Nero, under whom they were 
more cruelly treated than ever, the brave and noble ‘Fulius 
Vindex (W), at that time governor of Celtic Gaul, declared 
his refolution to free his country from flavery, and the empire 
from that bloody tyrant. As foon as his defign was known, 
the Gauls, harafled and reduced to beggary by intolerable im- 
pofts, flocked to him from all parts to affift him in it ; fo that, 
tho? he had no Romans under his command, yet he foon faw 
himfelf at the head of one hundred thoufand armed men. 
When Nero heard the news of this revolt, he appeared quite 
glad atit, as it would afford him octafion for frefh extortions 
and cruelties. What he feemed moft affef&ted with was, that 
Vindex, in fome of his edicts againft him, among other con- 
temptuous language he had given him, had called him a bungling 
harper ; fo that, inftead of making preper preparations to op- 
pofe him, he only ftrove to difplay his {kill in mufic, to wipe . 
off the fcandal, as he thought it, that was thrown upon him. 
But when meffengers came to him in large numbers, and 
acquainted him with the progrefs Vindex had made in Gaul, 
and with Galba’s revolt in Spain, he left Naples, in a fright, 
and repaired to Rome: however, afrivolous, butlucky omen, 
as he imagined it, having difpelled his fears, he returned again 
to his mufical amufement, without taking one ftep to fupprefs 
either revolt. We fhall not need repeat here the unworthy 
behaviour, and dreadful end, of that emperor, of whicha full 
account has been given in a former volume™: all that needs 
be recapitulated here concerning the ill fuccefs of our Gauli/h 
general is, that his army having been furprifed by that of. 
Rufus Virginius, who was marched againft him, whether by 
treachery or accident, is notagreed, the Gauls were defeated, 
with the lofs of twenty-two thoufand men, who were killed 


_on the fpot; upon which, Vindex, in a fit of rage and defpair, 


-Galba’s 


laid violent hands upon himfelf, and the reft difperfed them- 
felves for want of a leader. Galba had much better fuccefs, 


Juceeft,and and was foon after raifed to the empire"; but the Gau/s were 


tyranny. 


m Ibid. p. 455—460. 


" Jbid. p. 461, & feq. 
(W) He was defcended from 


his defign ; though fome other 


the antient kings of Aguitain, 
and bore a natural averfion to 
all tyrants. Upon his firft refo- 
lution of revolting, he fent to 
perfuade Galba, then in Spain, 
to do the fame ; who neither fol- 
bowed his advice, nor betrayed 


(4) Pint, in. Galb, Dio, d, xiii. 


governors, to whom he wrote 
on the fame fubject, fent his let- _ 
ters to Nero: but Galba, upon 
receiving a fecond letter from 
him, actually raifed a revolt 
there (4). 


Suetot, 34 Ner. Tacit. lis c. 16, 
fo 
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fo heavily oppreffed by him, and fo loaded with taxes, that 

they dared not undertake any thing againft him. In the great 

ftrugele betweenhis two fucceflors, Orho and Vitellius, though 

they heartily hated them both, yet they were forced to declare 

for the latter, by Fabius Valens, who, in his march through 

their territories towards Ji@ly, whither he was leading a gal- 

lant army, committed the greateft plunders and extortions. 

This threw the nation into fuch a terror, that every province Valensap- 

and city fent their embafladors to meet him, and bribe him péied to by 

with large prefents, to prevent their towns from being either *4e Gauls. 

plundered or burnt (X). 
Tuey did, however, recover themfelves fo far, notwith- Makepeace 

ftanding all thefe oppreffions, as to make feveral bold pufhes withVel- 

for their liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian, We pafian. 

have given an account of it in a former volume °, as well as 

of the peace that emperor thought fit to.clap up with them, 

rather than to exafperate them to turn their arms againft him 

at that juncture >. In Adrian’s time this province was vifited 

by that emperor in his progrefs through the empire, and as it 

had been greatly opprefled and impoverifhed during the for- 

mer reigns, he left, wherever he pafled through it, fome to- 

kens of his pity and munificence to that nation, and built 

fome ftately edifices there, efpecially a fumptuous palace, in 

honour of Plotina, Trajan’s widow. He forgot not, at the 

fame time, to repair all the Roman towns and fortreffes in 

that country, to keep them in fubjection 4, as it actually did, 

no confiderable revolt happening during his and fome of the 

fucceeding reigns. All this while they feem to have made a 

_ remarkable figure, and borne a great fway; fince, in that 

famous conteft between Severus and his competitors, the 

Gauls having firft faluted him emperor, their example was 

followed by almoft all the provinces in Europe, and he was 

every-where acknowleged and received with the loudeft ac- 

clamations '. ' Heproved, however, very ungrateful to them, Chriftians 

at leaft to the Chriftians in this country, having raifeda bloody i» Gaul . 

perfecution againft them, inftigated thereto by his favourite perfecuted. 
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° See vol. xv. p. 13, & feq. 


a A 
p- 162, 163. 


4 Ibid, 
i * hid. p. 293, pail. ; 


'(X) Amongft thofe that fuf- 
fered the effects of his fury and 
avarice, was the city of Vienne, 
againft which that of Lyons had 
inftigated him, as having aided 
the late noble Vizdex in his re- 
volt. They were therefore forcel 


7 


to buy their pardon from him 
by an immenfe fum, befides a 
donative of three hundred fefter- 
ces, the furrender of all their 
arms, and furnifhing his army 
with provifions. 


Plautianus, 
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Plautianus, who took occafion of a foldier’s refufing to wear 
a crown as a donative, to feize on the eftates of all the Chrifti- 
ans of rank and quality, and to put a great number of them 
to death, and amongft them Jrengus, the worthy bifhop of 
Lyons *, Gaul was again made the fcene of war, in the famed 
conteft between Gallienus and Pofthumius, the latter of whom 
had delivered this province from the dominion of the Germans, 
under which it had groaned for fome time, and for which he 
had been acknowleged emperor, both there, and in Spain and 
Britain, of which we have already given a full account in the 
Roman hiftory*. The latter having been murdered by his fol- 
diers, for debarring them from the plundering of A/entz *, 
Lollianus got himfelf proclaimed emperor of that part of it 
which borders upon the Rhine 5 whilft Vidorinus, whom 
Pofthumius had taken for his collegue, governed over the reft, 
Both thefe being foon after murdered, as we have there re- 
lated, and the fon of the latter, then an infant, being named 
his fucceflor, the Gauls murdered him likewife, and fet up in 
his room one AZ. Aurelius Marius, formerly an armourer, 
but a man of extraordinary courage and ftrength ; but he be- 
ing likewife run through by a foldier, who had been formerly 
his journeyman, and with afword, as himfelf told him, of his 
own making, P. Pivefus, or Pefuvius Tetricus, a man of fe- 
natorial and-confular dignity, was proclaimed in al] this pro- 
vince, and foon after acknowleged in Spain and Britain. Te- 
tricys did not long enjoy his dignity, before the conftant jars 
and mutinies which happened in his army, as well as the ap- 
proach of the emperor 4urehan, who had reftored peace in all 
other parts of the empire, ‘and was marching to reunite Gaul 


Gaul, and and Britain to it, made him wih to be fairly sid of tt. There 


veduces it. 


A new ai- 
vifion of 
Gaul an- 
der Con- 
flantine. 


is even fome reafon to fulpe@, that he invited him into Gaul; 
and though he made a faint oppofition againft him at the battle 
of Chalons, yet, upon the tirft onfet, he yiclded himfelf to 
that emperor; fo that the Geuli/h troops, fot wantof a leader, 
were intirely cut off, and this province again reduced to its 
former obedience “. In Con/tentine’s time, who is fuppofed 
to have been the perfon who firft divided the whole empire in- 
to four parts, each containing a number of provinces, or, as 
they were then called, diocefes, and each of thefe four parts 
put under the government of a diftinét prafedius pretorio, 
which was before only under two, Gaul was. made one. of 
thofe diocefes, and had its provinces affigned to it. Wee have 


“already had occation to fay {omething of them at the beginning 


% Ibid. & feq. w Ibid. p. 458, & feq. 


° Ibid. p. 312, & feq. * Ibid. p. 427, & feq. & p. 442. 
of 


a 
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of this chapter, and in a former volume*, but fhall be obliged 
to fubjoin them here in their due order, for the fake of what 
is to follow; and only add, with refpect to this prefecthhip, 
that it then included Gaul, Britain, and Spain under it, and A.C. 330. 
that Gaul contained feventeen provinces, fix of which were 
ftiled confular, and the re(t under certain prefidents, who re- 
fided in the capitals of each; al] which are as follow : 


Provinces. Conful or governor refided at 
1. Narbanenfis Prima, Narbonne in Languedoc. 
B. —+-——————~ Secunda,’ 4ix in Provence. 
3. Viennenfis, Vienne in Dauphiné. 
4. Alpes Graia &F Pennine, Moneftriers in Savoy. 
a Ebrodunum, now Embrun, in 
5: Alpes Maritime, Dobe 
* 6. Lugdunenfis Prima, Lugdunum, now Lyons. -. 
7. ————— Secunda, Roan in Normandy. 
De og cea diniiiy) Cafarodiunum, now Tours, in 
Touraine. 
Q. Quarta, Sens in Champaigne. 
10. Sequania, Bezangon in Franche Comité 
i1. Aquitania Prima, Bourges in Berry. 
12. —-—-— Secunda, Bourdeaux in Guienne. 


§ Aufcorum, now Aux, capital of 


13. Novempopulania, L  Gafcony. 


14. Germanica Prima, Moguntia, now Mentz. 

Ig. —— Sccunda, Colonia, now Colagn. 

16. Belgica Prima, CivitasTrevirorum,nowT riers. 
17, ——-- Secunda, —Daurscortorum, now Rheims. 
utd 


Bestpzs the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and duces in 
the frontier-towns, to adminifter juftice according to the Roman 
laws. This was the ftate and government of Gau/, when the 

~ Goth: got footing into the fouthern part, which was then called 
Narbonenfis ; it having been granted to them by the emperor 

_ Alonorius, upon their quitting Italy ¥. Some fervices they did 
afterwards to the empire, obtained to them a frefh fettlement 
in Aquitania. After this came the Burgundi, a great and 
warlike people, feated on the other fide of the Rhine (they 
had been called in by Srilicho, to defend the Gaulifh borders 
from-the Franks, which were on their march to invade it on | 
that fide), and feized on all®the fouth-eaft part of it, was 
from them called Upper and Lower Burgundy *. This did not, 

* See yol. xvi. p. 141, 142 (L). Y See hereafter, ch. xxviii. 


fed. 2, z Ibid. feét, 6, 
however, 
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however, hinder the Franks, a fierce and warlike nation of 


Germany, from entering and fettling themfelves in that part 
of Gaul, which lies between the Rhine and the Wefer, and 
extending themfelves from the river Adayne, on the fouth, quite 
to the German ocean, on the north; and were a compound of 
various nations, fuch as Sicambri, Bruédteri, Salici, Cherufci, 
and fome others of leffer note. We fhall have occafion to 
{peak more of their origin, names, fiercenefs, fwift conquetts, 
and hiftory, in a fubfequent chapter *, and refer to what we 
have already faid of them in a foregoing one, concerning 
their treachery and fevere punifhment- under Conftantine the 
Great ». All that we fhall add here, is, that they affifted fome 
of the maritim Gauli/h provinces, efpecially thofe of Britany, 
Normandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to fhake off the Roman 
yoke ; by which means they pofleffed themfelves alfo of the 


Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two Belgie above- 


mentioned, and obliged the Romans to confent to it. Soon 
after this, they chofe Pharamond for their king ; who was the 
founder of the French monarchy ; in whofe reign the Romans 
beat the Franks out of Gaui, a little before his death. His 
fucceffor Clodion endeavoured to regain it, but was defeated in 
the attempt ; and it was under AZercveus’s reign, who caufed 
himfelf to be chofen king in his ftead, that the Alunns poured 
in their numerous hofts into Gaul; of which expedition we 
fhall fpeak in its proper place *. As for the reigns of Phara- 
mond, and his fucceffors, as he is generally efteemed the 
founder of the French monarchy, we fhall begin our modern 
hiftory of that kingdom from him. 


* Ibid. fect, 5. b See before, vol. xv. p. 538. © See 
hereafter, ch. xxviii. fect. 1. 
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